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THE  present  edition  of  the  English  Works  of  Raja 
Rammohun  Roy  contains  all  his  English  writings 
which  were  edited  by  Mr.  Jogendra  Chunder  Ghose, 
M.A.,  B.L.,  and  compiled  and  published  by  Mr.  Eshan 
Chunder  Bose,  to  whom  the  best  thanks  of  the  publishers 
are  due.  It  includes  some  additional  letters  and  an 
English  translation  of  the  Raja's  Tuhfatul  Muwahhiddin. 

The  Publishers  take  this  occasion  to  thank  Babu 
Rameswarprasad  Bhargava  for  his  valuable  assistance  in 
preparing  a  fairly  intelligible  English  version  of  the 
author's  "  Present  to  the  Believers  in  one  God." 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


Raja  Rammohun  Roy,  the  founder  of  the  Brahma  Samaj  or  the 
Theistie  Church  of  India,  was  bom  at  Radhanagar,  Bengal,  in  May 
1772,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  Brahman  family.    His  father  gave 
him  a  good  education ;  he  learnt  Persian  at  home,  Arabic  at  Patna 
-(where  he  studied  Euclid,  Aristotle  and  the  Koran),  and  Sanskrit  at 
Benares.    Although  a  devout  idolater  in  boyhood,  he  early  began 
to  doubt  and  speculate,  and  at  fifteen  left  hon|^  to  study  Buddhism 
In   Tibet,  where  his  criticisms  on  Lama-worship  gave  much  oifence. 
After  some  years*  travel  he  returned,  but,  his  anti-idolatrous  senti- 
ments obliging  him  to   leave  home,  he  lived  at  Benares  until  his 
father's  death  in  1803.    After  this,  he  spent  about  ten  years  in  the 
Bast  India  Ck>mpany's  service,  latterly  as  Dewin  or  head  officer  in 
the    collection  of   Revenues.     During  this  pCTiod  he   first   began 
to  assemble  his  friends   together  for  evening  discussions   on  the 
absurdities  of  idolatory,  and  he  also  issued  his  first  work,  Tuhfat- 
ul-Muwahhiddin   (**  A  gift  to  Monotheists ").    This  treatise  was  in 
Persian,  with  an   Arabic  preface,  and  was  a  bold  protest  against 
superstition  and  priestcraft.  These  proceedings  brought  on  him  much 
hostility,  and  even  persecution,  and  in  1814  he  retired  to  Calcutta  for 
;greater  safety.    Here  he  soon  established  a  little  Friendly  Society 
(Atmiya  Sabha),  which  met  weekly  to  read  the  Hindu  Scriptures  and 
to  chant  Monotheistic  hymns.    In  1816  he  translated  the  Yedanta 
into  Bengali  and  Hindustani,  following  this  by  a  series  of  translations 
from   the  Upanishads  into  Bengali,   Hindustani  and  English,  with 
introductions  and  comments  of  his  own.    These  works  he  published 
at  his  own  cost  and  disseminated  widely  among  his  countrymen.    His 
writings  excited  much  opposition  and  gave  rise  to  numerous  contro- 
versies, in  which  his  ability,  tact  and  learning  rendered  him  fully 
tt  match  for  his  antagonists.    But  the  deadliest  blow  he  inflicted 
upon  Hindu  superstition  was  his  effective  agitation  against  the  rite 
of  Suttee,  the  burning  of  living  widows  on  the  piles  of  their  deceased 
linsbands. 
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In  1811  he  had  been  a  horrified  witness  of  this  sacrifice  in  his 
elder  brother's  family,  and  he  had  vowed  never  to  rest  until  he  had 
uprooted  this  custom.  He  exposed  the  hollow  pretences  of  its  advo* 
cates  in  elaborate  pamphlets  both  in  Bengali  and  English,  and  pressed 
the  matter  in  every  pos3ible  way,  till  at  last  the  tide  of  public  feeling^ 
turned,  and  on  December  4,  1820,  Lord  William  Bentinck  issued  a 
regulation  abolishing  Suttee  throughout  all  the  territories  subject 
to  Fort  William.  Rammohun  was  an  active  politician  and  philan- 
thropist. He  built  school-houses  and  established  schools  in  which 
useful  knowledge  was  gratuitously  taught  through  the  medium  both 
of  the  Bnglish  and  the  native  languages.  He  wrote  a  suggestive 
Bengali  Grammar,  of  which  he  published  one  version  in  £nglish 
(1826)  and  one  in  Ben^ll  (1888).  He  wrote  valuable  pamphlets  on 
Hindu  law  and  made  strenuous  exertions  for  the  freedom  of  the- 
native  Press  ;  he  also  established  (1822)  and  mainly  conducted  two 
native  newspapers,  the  Sawbad  Kaumu4i  in  Bengali,  and  the  MiraU 
al'AMibar  in  Persian  and  made  them  the  means  of  diffusing  much 
useful  political  infojmiation.  Becoming  interested  in  Christianity 
he  learned  Hebrew  alli  Greek  in  order  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  ori- 
ginal languages,  and  in  1820  he  issued  a  selection  from  the  four 
Gospels  entitled — ^the  Precepts  of  Jesus,  the  Guide  to  Peace  and  happi- 
ness. This  was  attacked  by  the  Baptist  Missionaries  of  Serampur,. 
and  a  long  controversy  ensued  in  which  he  published  three  remark- 
able Appeals  to  the  Christian  Public  in  defence  of  the  "  Precepts  of 
Jesus."  He  also  wrote  other  theological  tracts  (sometimes  under 
assumed  names)  in  which  he  attacked  both  Hindu  and  Christian 
orthodoxy  with  a  strong  hand.  But  his  personal  relations  with 
orthodox  Christians  were  never  unfriendly,  and  he  rendered  valu- 
able assistance  to  Dr.  Duif  in  the  latter' s  educational  schemes.. 
He  also  warmly  befriended  a  Unitarian  Christian  Mission  which 
was  started  in  Calcutta  (1824)  by  Mr.  William  Adam,  formerly  a 
Baptist  Missionary,  who,  in  attempting  to  convert  Rammohun. 
to  trinitarianism  was  himself  converted  to  the  opposite  view.  This- 
Unitarian  Mission,  though  not  a  theological  success,  attracted 
considerable  sympathy  among  the  Hindu  Monotheists,  whose  Atmiya 
Sabha  had  then  become  extinct.  At  last  Rammohun  felt  able  to 
re-embody  his  cherished  ideal,  and  on  August  20,  1828,  he  opened 
the  first  Brahma  Association    (Brahma    Sabha)  at    a   hired  house* 
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A    suitable  chiurch-building  was  then  erected  and  placed  in   the' 
hands  of  trustees,  with  a  small  endowment  and  a  remarkable  trust- 
deed    by  which  the  building  was  set  apart  *'  for  the  worship  and 
adoration  of  the  Btemal,  Unsearchable  and  Immutable  Being,  who> 
is    the  Author  and  Preserver  of  the  universe."    The  new  church 
'was  formally  opened  on  the  11th  Magh  (January  28),  1880,  from  which 
day  the  Brahma  Samaj  dates  its  existence.    Having  now  succeeded 
in  his  chief  projects,  Rammohun  resolved  to  visit  Bngland,  and  the- 
Kin^  of  Delhi  appointed  him  envoy  thither  on  special  business,  and 
gave   him  the  title  of  Raja.     He  arrived  in  Bngland  on  April  8» 
1831,  and  was  received  with  universal  cordiality  and  respect.    He- 
-watched  with  special  anxiety  the  parliamentary  discussions   on  the 
renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter  and  gave  much  valuable 
evidence  before  the  Board  of  Control  on  the  condition  of  India. 
This  he  republished  with  additional  suggestions  ("  Exposition  of  the 
Practical  Operation  of  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  Systems  of  India  **>> 
and  also  reissued  his  important  ^  Essay  on  the  Right  of  Hindus  over- 
Anoestral  Property."    He  visited  France,  and  wished  to  visit  Ame-^ 
rica,  but  died  unexpectedly  of  brain-fever  at  Bristol,  September  27^ 
1883.— T7u>  BncyclopcBdia  BritannUsa. 
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INTRODDCTION. 


All  earnest  attempts  at  reform,  whether  religious,  social,  politioaU 
or  of  any  other  description,  are  based  on  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph. 
of  truth  and  justice  and  humanity,  which  is  synonymous  with  a  belief 
in  the  moral  goyernment  of  the  Universe.    This  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  religious  belief.    One  would,  therefore,  expect  to  find  Raja 
Ranunohun  Roy,  the  first  all-round  reformer  in  modern  India,  **  above 
all  and  beneath  all  a  religious  personality.  The  many  and  far-reaching 
ramifications  of  his  prolific  energy  were  forth-puttings  of  one  purpose* 
The  root  of  his  life  was  religion.    He  would  never  have  been  able  to 
go  so  far  or  to  move  his  countrymen  so  mightily  as  he  did  but  for  the 
driving  power  of  an  intense  theistic  passion.'*    As  in  his  life  so  in 
his  writings,  religion  occupies  the  foremost  place.    His  writings  on 
religious  subjects  are  the  most  important  and  most  voluminous.    But 
their  very  extent  and  variety  are  apt  to  puzzle  those  who  may  strive 
to  find  out  the  exact  nature  of  his  religious  faith.    The  late  Babu 
Kajnarain  Bose  had  it  from  his  father,  a  disciple  of  the  Raja,  that 
the  latter  before  his  departure  to  England  had  foretold  that  after 
his  death  various  sects  would  claim  him  as  belonging  to  their  own 
particular  ranks,  but  he  declared  that  he  did  not  belong  to  any  parti- 
cular sect.    "What  the  Raja  foresaw  has  actually  taken  place.  (^*  It 
has  been  said  that  Rammohun  Roy.  delighted  to  pass  for  a  believer 
in  the  Yedanta  with  the  Hindus,  for  a  Christian  among  the  adherents 
of  that  creed,  and  for  a  disciple  of  the  Koran  with  the  champions  of 
Islamism.*    The  truth  is  that  his  eclecticism  equalled  his  sincerity.'*  t 
It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  his  religious  belief,  fl  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  believeid  in 
pure  theism,   as  his   TiihfalPul-Mutvahhiddin   on  the  one  hand  and 

the  Trust-Deed  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj  on  the  other,  in  addition  to 

■ —  -  _ 

^  His  habit,  in  hia  religious  controversies  with  various  sects,  of  taking  his  stand  not 
merely  upon  pure  reason  but  mainly  upon  their  scriptures  led  some  people  to  think  that  he 
was  all  things  to  all  men.  This,  of  course,  is  a  mistake.  His  ooutroversial  method 
'was  meant  to  convince  the  followers  of  different  faiths  that  even  their  scriptures,  which 
they  professed  implicitly  to  foUow,  enjoined  the  worship  of  the  one  true  Qod. 

t  The  Contemporary  Bvclution  of  ReHgioua  Thought^  by  Count  GoUiet  d'Alviella,  p.  233. 
^  For  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  subject  see  the  Raja's  biography  in  Bengali,  by 
Babu  Nagendranath  Chatterji,  which  ought  to  be  translated  into  English. 
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many  of  his  other  works,  prove  conclusiyely.  ule  did  not  reject  any 
trath  to  be  found  in  any  scriptures  or  in  the  teachings  of  any 
prophet  or  saint ;  he  revered  and  accepted  truth  from  all  quarters  : 
but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  accept  any  book  or  teacher  as 
infallible.  It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  though  he 
was  thus  cosmopolitan  in  his  acceptance  of  truth,  there  are 
reasons  to  think  that  he  believed  in  what  may  be  called  national  or 
jracial  manifestations  or  developments  of  universal  theism^  His 
partiality  (in  no  narrow  sense)  for  the  ethical  portion  of  Christ's 
teachings  is  evident.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  for  that 
reason  that  he  was  exclusively  or  even  principally  a  follower  of 
Jesus.  In  makinfi:  this  statement  we  do  not  solely  or  chiefly  rely  on  his 
prose  writings  in  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Persian,  English  or  Bengali.  His 
hymns  in  Bengali,  too,  in  our  opinion,  afford  a  correct  idea  of  the  faith 
that  lay  enshrined  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  heart.  For,  poetry 
springs  from  a  deeper  source  in  the  soul  than  any thingJ^hat  is  merely 
-didactic,  controversial,  doctrinal  or  philosophical.  JAnd  from  the 
Raja*s  Bengali  devotional  poetry,  one  cannot  but  take  him  to  have 
been  a  Hindu  Theist  or  a  theistic  Vedantisuf 

It  is  sometimes  asked  whether  RammoWin  Roy  intended  that  the 
society  for  the  worship  of  one  God  that  he  founded  should  have  a 
social  counterpart  in  a  religious  community  separate  from  all  exist- 
ing ones,  such  as  the  Brahmo  Samaj  has  now  become.  The  question 
18  difficult  to  answer.  But  from  the  little  study  and  thought  that  we 
have  been  able  to  devote  to  the  subject,  it  seems  to  us  that  at  the 
time  when  he  established  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  he  meant  it  to  be  sim- 
ply a  meeting-ground  for  people  of  all  sects  who  wished  to  unite  for 
divine  worship,  "  a  place  of  public  meeting  of  all  sorts  and  descrip- 
tions of  people  without  distinction  as  shall  behave  and  conduct 
themselves  in  an  orderly,  sober,  religious  and  devout  manner  for  the 
worship  and  adoration  of  the  Eternal,  Unsearchable  and  Immutable 
Being  who  is  the  author  and  preserver  of  the  Universe  but  not  under 
or  by  any  other  name,  designation  or  title  peculiarly  used  for  and 
applied  to  any  particular  Being  or  Beings  by  any  man  or  set  of  men 
whatsoever."  ,  Art  and  philosophy,  though  each  is  essentially  one  all 
the  world  over,  have  yet  found  various  though  fitting  garb  among 
different  peoples  according  to  racial,  climatic  and  other  causes.  It 
«eems  to  us,  that  similarly,  the  Raja  may  have  thought  that  Theism, 
though  at  bottom  one  all  over  the  world,  has  yet  found  various  expres- 
sion among  different  races  ;  and  though  abstract  truth  is  thinkable, 
yet  as  it  finds  actual  manifestation  in  some  concrete  shape,  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  allow  the  abstract  universal  theism  in  all  countries 
Md  among  all  races  to  keep  its  native  shape  and  colour,  in  which  it 
is  embodied,  freed,  of  course,  from  all  that  is  base  and  impure,  with 
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^  broad  spirit  of  toleration  for  other  shapes  and  colours :  or  in  other 
words,  he  may  have  believed  that  Theism  is  on#,  and  Hindu  Theism, 
iSemitic  Theism,  &c.,  are  different  forms  of  the  same  universal  faith  ; 
and  that  the  future  unity  of  the  human  race  in  religion  is  not  to  be 
realised  by  all  mankind  following  the  creed  of  this  or  that  sect, 
bat  by  each  nation  or  race  giving  up  all  such  erroneous  and  supersti- 
tious beliefs  and  pernicious  customs  and  lifeless  rituals  as  clash  with 
pure  Theism,  but  in  every  thin  g  else  keeping  all  that  is  racy  of  the 
soil,  all  that  distinctively  belongs  to  the  religious  genius  of  that  nation 
or  race,  in  a  spirit  of  discrimi  nating  reverence  for  its  own  past  and 
of  respect  and  toleration  for  others^ 

PrefesHor  Monier  Williams  spealcs  of  him  ali  the  first  really  earnest 
investigator  in  the  science  of  comparative  theology,  which  the  world 
has  produced. 

Social  customs  and  practices  have  been  and  are  in  all  countries 

more  or  less  connected  with  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  people,    it  is, 

therefore,  only  natural  that  Rammohun  Roy's  programme  of  religious 

reform  should  lead  on  to  and  embrace  social  reform.    In  all  countries, 

and  specially  in  India,  social  reform  consists  chiefly  in  doing  away 

with  the  disabilities  or  sufferings  incident  to  difference  of  sex  or  the 

accident  of  birth.    Or,  in  other  words,  social  reformers  have  chiefly 

to  fight  with  the  spirit  of  caste  and  its  evils  and  the  subjection  of 

women  to  the  selfish  interests  and  pleasures  or  supposed  interests  of 

the  male  sex.    Rammohun  Roy's  chief  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  Hindu 

womanhood  is  the  courageous  and  devoted  part  that  he  played  in  the 

movement  for  the  abolition  of  suttee.    He  may  or  may  not  have  been 

the  central  figure  in  that  movement,  but  it  must  be  admitted  by  all 

that  but  for  his  exertions  that  inhuman  custom  would  not  have  been 

put  down  by  law  so  soon  as  it  was. 

But  to  prevent  the  murder  of  widows  was  only  to  create  another 
problem,  namely,  the  amelioration  of  their  condition,    it  is  even  now 
a  question  as  to  how  we  can  best  better  their  lot.    Many  solutions  of 
the  problem  have  been  proposed  and  attempted  ;  their  re-marriage, 
giving  them  such  training  as  to  enable  them  to  lead  honourable,  use- 
ful and  independent  lives,  so  changing  the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance 
as  to  make  the  means  of  living  of  Hindu  widows  less  precarious,  &c. 
His  ^  Brief  remarks  regarding  modern  encroachments  on  the  ancient 
rights  of  females,  according  to  the  Hindu  Law  of  inheritance,"  was 
intended  to  attain  the  last  object.    That  the  condition  of  helpless 
widows  deeply  touched  his  heart  appears  also  from  No.  VI.  of  the 
Sambad  Kaumtidiy  which  contained  **  an  appeal  to  the  rich  Hindus  of 
Calcutta  to  constitute  a  society  for  the  relief  of  destitute  widows, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Widows'  Fund,  estab- 
lished by  order  of  Government.**    That  ho*  was  earnestly  in  favour  of 
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the  education  of  women  is  quite  clear  from  many  passages  in  his 
-writings,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  following  : — 

"  As  to  their  inferiority  in  point  of  onderBtanding,  when  did  you  ever  afford  them  a  &ir 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  natural  capacity  ?    How  then  can  you  accuse  them  of 
want  of  understanding  ?    If,  after  instruction  in  knowledge  and  wisdonif  a  person  cannot 
comprehend  or  retain  what  has  been  taught  him,  we  may  consider  him  as  deficient ;  but 
88  yon  keep  women  generally  void  of  education  and  acquirements,  you  cannot,  therefore^ 
injustice  pronounce  on  their  inferiority.     On  the  contrary,  Lilavati,  Bhanumati,  the  wife 
of  the  prince  of  Kamat,  and  that  of  Kalidas,  are  celebrated  for  their  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  the  Sastras  :  moreover,  in  the  Vriiiadaranyak-OpaniBhad  of  the  Yajur  Veda  it  ia 
clearly  stated,  that  Yajnavalkya  imparted  divine  knowledge  of  the  most  difficult  nature  t<v 
his  Avife  Maitreyi,  who  was  able  to  follow  and  completely  attain  it !  " 

It  is  true  that  eve0  with  his  unbounded  enthusiasm  in  woman's 
cause  and  his  indefatigable  energy  he  could  not  take  any  steps  for 
educating  girls,  widowed  or  unmarried  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  had  he  lived  to  return  home  from  England  and  work  here  for  a 
few  years  more,  his  contact  with  the  comparatively  enlightened 
womanhood  of  the  West  would  certainly  have  borne  fruit  in  the 
establishment  of  educational  institutions  for  Indian  girls  and  women. 
That  Miss  Mary  Carpenter  came  out  to  India  to  labour  for  the  good 
of  Indian  women  is  due  mainly  to  her  contact  with  the  Kaja.  Regard- 
ing the  re-marriage  of  child-widows,  it  is  believed  by  some  that  he 
published  a  book  advocating  its  introduction  but  no  such  production 
has  been  discovered  among  his  works.  His  biographer,  Babu  Nagendra- 
nath  Chatterji,  says :— **  We  have  heard  that  Rammohnn  Roy  used  to 
express  a  desire  to  his  friends  that  the  re-marriage  of  child- widows 
should  become  prevalent.  When  he  went  to  England,  a  rumour 
spread  everywhere  that  on  coming  back  home  he  would  introduce  the 
custom  of  the  re-marriage  of  widows." 

It  will  appear  from  a  study  of  his  "  Brief  remarks  regarding 
the  ancient  rights  of  females "  that  he  was  opposed  to  polygamy, 
kulinism  and  the  practical  selling  of  girls  in  marriage.  He  showed 
from  the  Shastras  that  second  marriages  were  authorised  only  under 
certain  circiunstances,  and  observed  : — 

"  Had  a  Magistrate  or  other  public  officer  been  authorized  by  the  rulers  of  the  empire 
to  receive  applications  for  his  sanction  to  a  second  marriage  during  the  life  of  a  first  wife» 
and  to  grant  his  consent  only  on  such  accusations  as  the  foregoing  being  substantiated,, 
the  above  Law  might  have  been  rendered  effectual,  and  the  distress  of  the  female  sex  in 
Bengal,  and  the  number  of  suicides,  would  have  been  necessarily  very  much  reduced." 

We  have  no  indication  in  his  works  of  his  views  on  child-marriage. 
Perhaps  in  his  days  in  Bengal,  though  such  marriages  must  have 
been  customary,  their  consummation  was  postponed  to  a  maturer  age, 
thus  minimizing  the  evil  to  some  extent,  as  is  still  the  case  in  some 
provinces  of  India.  But  with  regard  to  this  item,  too,  of  the  social 
reform  programme,  one  can  only  speculate  as  to  what  he  would  hav^' 
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done  had  he  liTed  to  come  back  from  England.  For,  a  man,  who  had 
such  innate  chivalry  in  his  nature  that  he  would  never  take  his  seat 
if  any  woman  of  what  rank  so  ever  remained  standing  in  his  presence, 
could  not  have  failed  to  observe  the  evil  effects  on  women  of  such  a 
custom,  at  any  rate  after  coming  in  contact  with  the  comparatively 
free  and  healthy  womanhood  of  the  West. 

That  ]|[lammohun  Roy  had  not  failed  to  observe  the  evil  effects  of 
caste  will  appear  from  the  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  printed  on 
page  9!29  of  this  edition.  No.  YIII  of  his  Sambad  Kmimudiy  too, 
prints  the  plea  of  a  philanthropist  [probably  himself],  who  observing 
the* misery  caused  by  prejudices  of  caste,  urges  the  Hindus  not  to 
debar  themselves  thereby  from  mechanical  pursuits,  but  to  cultivate 
**  such  arts  as  would  tend  to  their  comfort,  happiness  and  iQdepen- 
denoe."  By  crossing  the  ocean  and  in  other  ways,  the  Raja,  to  a  great 
extent,  broke  through  the  unreasonable  and  injurious  restrictions 
imposed  by  caste  .  Why  he  did  not  or  could  not  do  so  entirely, 
is  not  known  to  a  certainty.  But  from  his  conduct  in  other 
matters,  we  should  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  him  any  motives  of  cowardice 
or  self-interest.  He  published  with  a  Bengali  translation  the  ftrst 
chapter  of  a  Sanskrit  work  against  caste,  named  Bajixistichi^  by 
M  rityon jayacharya. 

In  most  things  Raja  Rammohun  Roy  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  and 
rose  above  the  influence  of  his  surroundings.    He  was  the  pioneer  in 
many  reform  movements.    But  in  the  matter  of  total  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  drinks,  his  views  and  practice  differed  from  those  of 
most  reformers  of  the  present  day.    He  w^s  a  moderate  drinker  and 
even  quoted  some  Shastras  in  favour  of  the  practice.    There  is  also 
another  matter  in  which  he  was  not  in  advance  of  his  age.    In  his 
**  Brief  remarks  regarding  the  ancient  rights  of  females,  '*  he  says 
that  of  the  three  modes  of  conduct  left  to  the  widows  of  a  polygamous 
man  to  pursue,  the  second  is  '*to  walk  in  the  paths  of'  unrighteous- 
ness   for  their  maintenance  and   independence."    And  this  he,  of 
course,  condemns,  and  thereby  shows  himself  to  be,  as  we  otherwise 
also  know  him  to  have  been,  an  advocate  of  social  purity.    Yet  it 
would  appear  that  he  found  nothing  objectionable  in  entertaining  his 
guests  with  the  nautch  and  music  of  dancing  girls  in  his  residence. 
For  we  And  in   Fanny  Parkes*  **  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim,  *'  Vol.  I, 
Chap.  IV  (Residence  in  Calcutta,  May  1828),  the  following  passage  :— 

'*  The  other  evening  we  went  to  a  party  given  by  Rammohun  Roy,  a  rich  Bengali 
liaboo :  the  grounds,  which  are  extensive,  were  well  illuminated,  and  excellent  fire-works 
displayed.    In  various  rooms  of  the  house  nach  girls  were  dancing  and  singing/* 

It  is  well  known  that  Rammohun  Roy  himself  founded  and  helped 
others  in  founding  schools.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  edu- 
cational controversy  between  the  *^OrientaIists'*and  the  ** Anglicists'* 
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and  sided  with  the  latter.  But  for  his  opposition  the  clamour  of  the 
former  for  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  Oriental  studies  would  most 
probably  have  prevailed.  His  Letter  on  Englith  Education  to  Lord 
Amherst  is  a  remarkably  convincing^  production.* 

'*  It  was  owing,  perhaps,  to  this  agitation,  *'  remarks  Babu  Jogen- 
dra  Chunder  Ghose  on  this  letter,  **  that  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
building  intended  for  the  Sanskrit  College  was  laid  in  the  name  of  the 
Hindu  College  (February,  1824),  and  the  Hindu  College  was  located 
there  together  with  the  Sanskrit  College.**  For  the  direct  and 
Indirect  beneficial  results  of  Western  education  we  are  indebted  to 
Raja  Rammohun  Roy  as  much  as  to  Lord  Macaulay,  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  David  Hare,  &c. 

Rammohun  Roy  wrote  text-books  in  Bengali  on  Grammar,  Geogra- 
phy, Astronomy  and  Geometry'.    He  is  the  father  of  modern  Bengali 

*  One  passage  Id  this  letter  posseasea  a  special  interest  of  its  own.  It  runs  thus : — 
y  "  Neither  can  much  improvement  arise  Irom  such  speculatioiiK  as  the  follonring  which 
arrthe  themes  suggested  by  the  Vedanta, — in  what  manner  is  the  soul  absorbed  in 
the  Deity  ?  What  relations  does  it  bear  to  the  Divine  Esseuce  ?  Nor  will  youths  be 
litted  to  be  better  members  of  society  by  the  Vedantic  doctiines  which  teach  them  to 
believe,  that  all  visiUe  things  have  no  real  existence,  that  as  father,  brother,  Ac,  have 
no  actual  entity,  they  consequently  desei've  no  real  affection,  and  therefore  the  sooner 
we  escape  from  them  and  leave  the  world  the  better.'^ 

The  missionaries  advanced  in  the  8  amaehar  Ddfpan,  the  lant  objection,  which  Ham- 
mohun  assailed  in  his  Brakmunical  Magazine.  He  further  established  u  Vedanta 
College.  This  seeming  inconsistency  is  explained  by  Miss  Collett  as  followH  : — "  The 
teachings  of  the  Vedanta  lend  themselves  to  a  remarkable  diversity  of  theological  inter- 
pretation. They  are  appealed  to  equally  by  dualistic  and  non-dualistic  schools  of 
thought.  They  contain  passages  which  breathe  u  lofty  and  etlxical  Theism ;  in  otiier 
places  they  seem  to  countenance  a  Pantheism  that  is  simply  Acosmism — the  denial  of 
all  finite  existence  ;  .  . .  According  as  the  Vedanta  is  taught  with  or  without  a  proper 
selective  adjustment  of  its  widely  various  contents,  \i»  value  as  a  subject  of  instruction 
may  be  set  high  or  low.  In  the  ordinary  Hindu  schools  it  waK  taught  in  false  perspec- 
tive, with  a  discrimination  exercised  if  at  all  in  favour  of  what  was  trivial,  incorrect, 
polytheistic.  Rammohim  therefore  opposed  with  all  his  might  the  suggestion  that  the 
British  Government  should  perpetuate  or  encourage  this  kind  of  Vedantic  instruotion. 
At  the  same  time  he  saw  in  the  Vedanta  righUy  handled  and  *"  rightly  divided "  a 
means  for  leading  his  countrymen  out  of  their  prevailing  supei'stition  and  idolatry  into 
a  pure  and  ele>'ated  Theism.  Their  devotion  to  the  Vedantic  scriptures  was  the  lever 
by  which  Rammohun  hoped  to  lift  them  into  a  simpler  and  nobler  faith.  Therefore 
he  founded  the  Vedanta  College ;  and  therefore  also  he  controverted  the  missionaries' 
wholesale  disporagement  of  the  Vedanta.  If  the  missionaries  had  succeeded  in 
discrediting  the  Vedanta,  they  would  in  Ramm^huu's  eyes  have  broken  down  the  bridge 
which  enabled  men  to  pass  from  Hindu  Polytheism  to  Hindu  Theism.  He  thus  com- 
bated both  the  conserrative  Christian  who  advocated  indiscriminate  rejection  and  the 
conservative  Hindu  who  advocated  the  indiscrimate  retention  of  Vedantic  teaching : 
and  he  provided  for  a  discriminating  insteiiction  in  the  fincient  system  which  should 
have  the  approval  of  liberal  Hindus  and  liberal  Christians.", 
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literary  pi*ose.  He  taught  his  people  the  use  of  marks  of  punctuation. 
There  was  in  hia  nature  a  deep  vein  of  genuine  poetry,  too ;  as 
his  Bengali  hymns  show.  He  was  the  first  to  write  theistic  hymns 
in  Bengali.  Pandit  Ramagati  Nyayaratna,  a  well-known  Hindu 
historian  of  the  Bengali  language  and  literature,  truly  observes  that 
*'  they  appear  to  possess  the  power  of  melting  even  stony  hearts,  of 
making  the  most  irreligious  devoted  to  God  and  of  making  hearts 
sunk  in  wordliness  detached  from  the  world."  They  are  prized  by 
theists  and  idolaters  alike.  A  few  of  them  are  in  Sanskrit.  We 
believe  an  English  translation  of  Rammohun*s  hymns  by  Babu 
Mohinimohan  Chatter jee,  M.  A.,  has  been  published  by  the  Adi 
Brahmo  Samaj  of  Calcutta. 

His  Bengali  journal,  the  Sambad  Knumtidi,  first  appeared  in  1821. 
He  is  the  founder  of  native  journalism  in  India.  The  SumJtKul  Kaumudi 
was  not  exclusively  or  chiefly  a  political  publication.  It,  as  well  as 
his  Persian  newspaper,  Minit-til-AMiJbar  or  Mirror  of  Intelligence^ 
had  an  educational  purpose,  too.  Besides  politics,  subjects  of  a 
historical,  literary  and  scientific  charactc^r  were  treated  of  therein. 

Lawyers  of  eminence  have  declared  that  the  legal  writings  of 
the  Raja,  such  as  his  **  Brief  Remarks  on  Ancient   Female  Rights,** 
**  The  Rights  of  Hindus  over  Ancestral   Property    according  to  the    I 
Law  of  Bengal,"  would  do  credit  to  jurists  of  the  highest  standing. 

^To  the  public  Rammohun  Roy  is  best  known  as  a  religious  and  social  * 
reformer.    To  many  he  is  also  known  as  a  literateur  and  educationist. 
But  he  is  not  so  well  known  as  a  political  reformer  and  agitator.    A  i 
brief  account  of  his  politics  may  not  therefore  be  out  of  place  here. 

Mr.  William  Adam,  a  Baptist  Missionary,  whose  association  with 
Raja  Rammohun  Roy  led  him  to  adopt  Unitarian  opinions,  bears  the 
following  testimony  to  his  love  of  liberty  :— 

"  He  would  be  Iree  or  not  be  at  all Love  of  freedom  wm  perhiips   the  strongest 

passion  of  his  soul, — ^freedom  not  of  action  merely,  but  of  thought This  tenacity  of 

personal  independence,  this  sensitive  jealousy  of  the  slightest  approach  to  an  encroacli-  >•    .  • 
ment  <m  hni  mental  freedom  xnm  accompanied  with  a  very  nice  perception  of  the  equal 
ri^ts  of  others,  even  of  those  who  differed  roost  widely  from  him.^ 

It  was  this  love  of  liberty  that  was  the  source  of  all  his  political 
opinions  and  the  mainspring  of  all  his  political  activity.  It  made 
him  take  interest  in  and  deeply  sympathise  with  all  political  move- 
ments all  over  the  world  that  had  for  their  object  the  advancement 
of  popular  freedom.  Some  instances  may  her  e  be  given  of  Ram- 
mohan*s  cosmopolitan  sympathies  in  the  region  of  politics. 

"  When  the  intelligenoe  reached  Indifi  that  the  people  of  Naples  after  extorting  n 
constitutioa  from  their  despotic  king  wore  crashed  back  into  servitude  by  the  Austrian 
troops,  in  obedience  to  the  joint  mandate  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Aiutria, 
Sardinia,  and  Naples,  Rammohun  Mt  it  keenly/' 
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In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  dated  August  11,  1821,  he  wrote :  - 

"  I  am  a&aid  I  must  be  imder  the  necessity  of  denying  myself  the  pleaBiue  of  your 
society  this  evening ;  more  especiaUy   as   my  mind  is  depremed  by  the  late  news  from 

Europe From  the  late  unhappy  news  I  am  obliged  to  conclude  that  I  shall  not  live  to- 

aee  liberty  universally  restored  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  Asiatic  nations,  especiaUy 
those  that  are  European  colonies,  possessed  of  a  greater  degree  of  the  same  Uessing  than 
what  they  now  enjoy. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  I  consider  the  cause  of  the  Neapolitans  ns  my  own,  aud 
their  enemies  as  ours.  Enemies  to  liberty  and  friends  of  despotism  have  never  been, 
and  never  will  be,  ultimately  Buccetisful." 

/"These  noble  words,"  says  Miss  Ck)Iiett,  "reveal  how  profoundly 
llammohun  felt  with  the  late  Rnssel  Lowell  that  "  In  the  gain  or  loss. 
of  one  race  all  the  rest  have  equal  claim'jl  and  that 

"  Wherever  wrong  is  done 
To  the  hmnblest  and  the  weakest,  '  neath  the  all-beholding  Sun, 
That  wrong  is  also  done  to  us." 

Rainmohun*s  Persian  weekly  Mirat-al-Aldibar  contained  an  article 
on  "  Ireland,  the  causes  of  its  distress  and  discontent**.  In  this  he- 
dwelt  on  the  evils  of  absenteeism  and  the  injustice  of  maintaining 
Protestant  clergymen  out  of  revenues  wrung  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  Ireland.    He  said  : — 

How  admirable  is  the  observation  of  Saadi  (on  whom  be  mercy !) 

"  Do  not  say  that  these  rapacious  ministers  are  tlie  weU-wishers  of  his  Majesty  ; 

For  in  proportion  as  they  augment  the  revenue  of  the  State,  they  diminish  his 
popularity  ; 

0  statesman,  apply  the  revenue  of  the  king  towards  the  comfort  of  the  people  ; 
then  diuing  their  lives  they  will  be  loyal  to  him." 

When  the  news  of  the  establishment  of  constitutional  Govern- 
ment in  Spain  reached  India,  he  gave  a  public  dinner  at  the  Town 
Hall.  Some  months  before  his  departure  for  England,  news  reached 
Calcutta  of  the  latest  French  Revolution,  and,  "  so  great  was  his 
enthusiasm  that,"  we  are  told,  "  he  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing: 
else  I"  He  viewed  it  as  a  triumph  of  liberty  and  rejoiced  accordingly. 
On  his  voyage  to  England  he  landed  at  the  Cape  for  only  an  hour  or 
two.  "Returning  on  board  he  met  with  a  nasty  accident.  The 
gangway  ladder  had  not  been  properly  secured,  and  he  got  a  serious 
fall,  from  which  he  was  lame  for  eighteen  months  afterwards  aud 
indeed  never  finally  recovered.  But  no  bodily  suffering  could  repress 
his  mental  ardour.  Two  French  frigates,  under  the  revolutionary 
flag,  the  glorious  tri-colour,  were  lying  in  Table  Bay ;  and  lame  as  he 
was,  he  would  insist  on  visiting  them.  The  sight  of  these  colours 
•  seemed  to  kindle  his  enthusiasm,  and  to  render  him  insensible  to 
pain.  '*  ^During  the  days  of  the  Reform  Bill  agitation  in  England,  he 
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considered  the  straggle  between  the  reformers  and  anti-reformers 
-as  a  straggle  between  liberty  and  oppression  throughout  the  world  : 
between  justice  and  injustice,  and  between  right  and  wrong.  He 
publicly  avowed  that  in  the  event  of  the  Reform^ill  being  defeated, 
he  would  renounce  his  connection  with  finglandrl  His  Persian  week- 
ly, the  Mirat,  did  not,  however,  favourably  consider  the  national 
aspirations  of  Greece.  Muhammadan  sympathy  ^^ith  the  Turks 
may  have  been  to  some  extent  responsible  for  this  attitude  to 
"Greece. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  Raja's  Indian  polical  opinions.  Our  politics 
are  sure  to  be  tinged  by  our  attitude  towards  British  rule  in  India. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  know  what  the  Raja  thought  of  British 
rule  in  India  in  his  day.    In  his  autobiography  he  «»vrites  :-  - 

** I   proceed^  on   my  traveU,   and  patfsed   through    different  oountrieB,  chiefly 

Vithin,  but  some  beyond,  the  boiinda  of  Hindoostan,  witlija  feeling  of  great  aversion  to 
the  establishment  of  the  British  Power  in  India.  When  ihad  reached  the  age  of  twenty, 
my  father  recalled  m?,  and  restored  me  to  his  favour  ;  after  which  I  first  mw  and  began 
to  a6sot*iate  with  Europeans,  and  soon  after  insule  myself  tolerably  acqiiainted  with  their 
laws  and  form  of  government.  Finding  them  generally  more  intelligent,  more  steady 
and  moderate  in  their  conduct,  I  gave  up  my  prejudice  against  them,  and  became  inclined 
in  their  favour,  feeling  persuaded  that  their  rule,  though  a  foreign  yoke^  would  lead  more 
«p9edily  and  surely  to  the  amelioration  of  the  native  inhalMtatttB  ; "> 

m 

He  concluded  his  •*  Final  Appeal  to  the  Christian  Public" 

"'by  offering  up  thanks  to  the  supreme  DispoHcr  of  the  events  of  this  universe,  for 
baving  unexpectedly  delivered  this  country  from  the  long-continued  tyranny  of  its  former 
Hulers,  and  placed  it  undertthe  government  of  the  English, — a  nation  who  not  only  are 
blessed  with  the  enjoyment  of  cVil  and  political  liberty,  but  alwi  interest  themselves  in 
promoting  liberty  and  social  happinsM,  as  well  as  free  inquiry  into  literary  and  religious 
-subjects,  among  those  nations  to  which  their  influence  extends.*' 

But  Rammohun  gave  to  Muhammadan  rule  also  its  due  meed  of 
praise  by  mentioning  in  what  respects  it  was  superior  to  British  rule. 
He  wrote  in  his  ^^  Appeal  to  the  King  in  Council  '*  against  the  Press 
Regulation  :~ 

"  Your  Kajesty  is  aware,  that  under  their  former  Mohanmiadan  Rulers,  the  natives  of 
this  country  enjoyed  every  political  privilege  in  common  with  Mussulmans,  being  eligible 
"to  the  lugbeat  offices  in   the  State,  entrusted  with  the  oommand  of  armies  and  tlie  gov- 
ernment of  provinces  and  often  chosen  as  advisers  to  their  Prince,  without  disqualifica- 
tion or  degrading  distinction  on  account  of  their  religion  or  the  place  of  their  birth. 
They  used  to  receive  free  grants  of^and  exempted  from  any   payments    of  revenue,   and 
besides  the  highest  salarie^i  allow  ed  luider  the  Government,  they  enjoyed  free  of  charge 
large  tracts  of  country  attached  to  certain  ofiioes  of  trust  and  dignity,  while  natives  of 
learning  and  talent  were  rewarded  with  numerous  situations  of  honour  and  emolument. 
Ahfaongfa  under  the  British  Rule,  the  natives  of  India,  have  entirely  lost  this  political 
•oonacquence.. ",  Ac. 
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Some  of  the  contents  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Sambad 
Kaumudi  may  be  given  here : — 

No.  I. — An  appeal  to  the  Government  for  the  establiahment  of  a  school  tor  the  gratuitoua 
instruction  of  the  poor  but  respectable  Hindus. 

No.  II. — Humble  address  to  the  Government  soliciting  the  extension  of  trial  by  jury  to 
Mofussil,  Zilla  and  Pro\*incial  Courts  of  Jndicattu'e. 

No.  III. — An  appeal  to  the  Govermnent  to  relieve  the  Hindu  community  fixim  the  incon- 
venience  consequent  upon  there  being  only  one  Ghaut  for  the  burning  of  dead 
bodies  whereas  an  immense  space  of  grotmd  hnn  been  granted  for  the  burial  Df 
Christians. 

Appeal  to  Government  for  the  prevention  of  the  exportaticm  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  produce  of  rice  from  Bengal  to  foreign  ports. 

Appeal  to  Gowmment  to  enable  the  middle  class  of  native  subjects  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  treatment  of  European  physicians. 

Appeal  to  the  Calcutta  Magistrates  to  resort  to  rigorous  measures  for  relieving 
the  Hindu  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  from  the  serious  grievance  of  Christian  gentlemen 
driving  their  buggies  amongst  them  and  cutting  and  lashing  them  with  whips,  with- 
out distinction  of  sex  or  age.  while  they  quietly  assembled  in  immense  niunbers  to 
see  the  images  of  their  deities  pass  in  the  Chitpore  Road,  when  many  of  them 
through  terror  and  consternation  caused  by  the  lasliing  inflicted  on  the  spectators, 
fell  down  into  drains,  while  others  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the  crowd. 

Raja  Rammohun  Roy  believed  that  a  free  Press  is  one  of  the 
best  safeguards  of  liberty.  This  conviction  found  expression  in  his- 
petitions  against  the  Press  Regulation  (1)  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  (2)  to  the  King  in  Council.  The  Press  ordinance  prescribed  that 
thenceforth  no  one  should  publish  a  newspaper  or  other  periodica f 
without  having  obtained  a  license  from  the  Gk>vernor-Oeneral  in 
Council,  signed  by  the  Chief  Secretary.  The  memorial  submitted  to- 
the  Supreme  Court  '*  may  be  rc^garded  as  the  Areopagitica  of  Indian 
History.  Alike  in  diction  and  in  argument,  it  forms  a  noble  landmark 
in  the  progress  of  English  culture  in  the  East." 

This  Memorial  proving  fruitless,  Rammohun  and  his  eo-adjutors- 
appealed  to  the  King  in  council.    Says  Miss  Collett  :— 

"  The  appeal  is  one  of  the  noblest  pieces  of  English  to  which  Rammohun  put  his 
hand.  Its  stately  periods  and  not  less  stately  thought  recall  the  eloquence  of  the  great 
orators  of  a  century  ago.  In  a  language  and  style  for  ever  associated  with  the  gloriou* 
vindication  of  liberty,  it  invokes  against  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  British  power  the 
principles  and  traditions  which  are  distincti^'e  of  British  History." 

This  Memorial,  too,  proved  unavailing.  The  Privy  Council  declin- 
ed to  comply  with  the  petition. 

A  new  Jury  Act  came  into  operation  in  the  beginning  of  1827J;  On- 
August  18th,  1828,  Rommohun  wrote  to  Mr.  J.  Crawford  and  entriited 
to  him  petitions  against  the  Act  for  presentation  to  both  Houses  of 
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Parliament,  signed  by  Hindus  and  Mohammedans.    He  thus  concisely 
stated  the  groonds  of  grievance : — 

•  In  his  fftmoua  Jury  Bill,  Mr.  Wynn,  the  late  Preaident  of  the  Board  of  Control,  has 
by  mtroducing  religioua  diatinctiona  into  the  judicial  system  of  this  country,  not  only 
alEorded  just  grounds  for  dissatisfaction  among  the  Natives  in  general,  hot  has  excited 
much  alarm  in  the  breast  of  every  one  conversant  frith  political  prindples.  Any  Natives, 
either  Hindu  or  Mohamedan,  are  rendered  by  this  Bill  subject  to  judicial  trial  by 
Christiana,  either  European  or  Native,  while  Christians,  including  Native  converts,  are 
exempted  from  the  'degradation  of  being  tried  either  by  a  Hindu  or  Mussulman  juror, 
however  high  he  may  stand  in  the  estimation  of  society.  This  Bill  also  denies  both  to 
Hindus  and  Mohamedans  the  honor  ot  a  seat  in  the  Grand  Jury  even  in  the  trial  of  fellow 
Hindus  or  Mussulmans.  This  is  the  sum  total  of  Mr.  Wynn's  late  Jury  Bill,  of  which 
we  bitterly  complain." 

Rammohuii  went  on  to  suggest  a  possibility  **  which  is  by  no  means 
so  remote  now  as  when  he  wrote  ": — 

"Supposing  that  100  years  hence  the  Native  character  becomes  elevated  &om 
constant  intercourse  with  Europeans  and  the  acquirement  of  general  and  political 
knowledge  as  well  as  of  modem  arts  and  sciences,  is  it  possible  that  they  will  not  have  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  IncUnatioti  to  resist  effectually  any  unjust  and  oppressive  measures 
serving  to  degrade  them  in  the  scale  of  sodety  ?  It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the 
position  of  India  is  very  different  from  that  of  Ireland,  to  any  quarter  of  which  an 
Eni^sh  fleet  may  suddenly  convey  a  body  of  troops  that  may  force  its  way  in  the 
requisite  direction  and  succeed  in  suppressing  every  effort  of  a  refractory^  spirit.  Were 
India  to  share  one-fourth  of  the  knowledge  and  energy  of  that  country,  she  would  prove 
from  her  remote  sitiution,  her  riches  and  her  vast  population,  either  useful  and  profitaUe 
as  a  willing  province,  an  aUy  of  the  British  empire,  or  troublesome  and  annoying  as  a 
determined  enemy. 

**  In  common  with  those  who  seem  partial  to  the  British  rule  from  the  expectation  of 
foture  benefits  arising  out  of  the  connection,  I  necessarily  feel  extremely  grieved  in 
often  witnessing  Acts  and  Regulations  passed  by  Government  without  consulting  or 
seeming  to  understand  the  feelings  of  its  Indian  subjects  and  without  considering  that 
this  people  have  had  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  advantage  of  being  ruled  by  and 
associated  with  an  enlightened  nation,  adv  ocates  of  liberty  and  promoters  of  knowledge." 

The  letter  quoted  above  is  remarkable  for  the  far-sighted  glance 
into  the  future  which  it  reveals.  Here  in  germ  is  to  be  found  the 
national  aspiration  which  is  now  breaking  forth  into  demands  for  a 
greater  measure  of  self-gOTernment  than  the  people  at  present  enjoy. 
Rafnmohun's  English  biographer  observes  that 

"The  prospect  of  an  educated  India,  of  an  India  approximating  to  European  stand* 
ards  of  culture,  seems  to  have  never  been  long  absent  irom  Ranmiohun's  mind ;  and  he 
did,  however  vaguely,  chk'un  in  advance  for  his  countrymen  the  political  rights  which 
progress  in  civilization  inevitably  involves.  Here  again  Rammobim  stands  forth  as  th» 
tribune  and  prophet  of  New  India." 

The  Select  Ck>mmittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  was 
appointed  iif  February,  1881,  and  reappointed  in  June  to  consider  the 
renewal  of  ttae  Company's  Charter  invited  him  to  appear  before  it* 
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Rammohuii  docUiiied  this  request  bat  tendered  his  evidence  in  the 
form  of  successive  **  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Control."  Tlie 
first  of  these  dealt  with  Revenue.  The  Raja  appears  here  as  the 
champion  of  the  rack-rented  ryot.  While  the  Zemindars  or  land- 
holders had  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  Permanent  Settlement  of 
1793,  while  their  wealth  and  the  wealth  of  the  community  had 
generally  increas^^d,  the  poor  cultivator  was  no  better  off.  The 
remedy  ho  asked  for  was  in  the  first  place  the  prohibition  of  any 
further  rise  in  rent,  and  secondly— rents  being  now  so  exorbitantly 
high  as  to  leave  the  ryot  in  a  state  of  extreme  misery,— a  reduction 
in  the  revenue  demanded  from  the  Zemindar  so  as  to  ensure  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  ryot's  rent.  The  decrease  in  revenue  he  would  meet  by 
increasing  taxes  upon  luxuries  or  by  employing  as  Collectors  low- 
salaried  Indians  instead  of  high-salaried  Europeans.  It  may  here  be 
incidentally  observed  that  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
when  education  was  in  a  backi^'ard  condition,  Raja  Rammohun  Roy 
considered  Indians  fit  for  the  duties  of  Collectors.  He  also  considercxl 
them  well  qualified  to  discharge  all  judicial  duties. 

He  approved  of  the  settlement  in  India  of  a  few  model  landlords 
from  England,  but  was  careful  to  stipulate  that  they  should  not  be 
drawn  from  the  lower  classes.  This  is  not  the  place  to  criticize  the 
Raja's  views  on  this  subject ;  but  it  seems  open  to  grave  doubt 
whether  a  European  landed  aristocracy  for  India  woujd  have  been 
on  the  whole  beneficial  to  the  people  of  this  country.  (He  concludckl 
with  an  earnest  appeal  "  to  any  and  every  authority  to  devise  some 
mode  of  alleviating  the  present  miseries  of  the  agricultural  peasantry 
of  India.'*] 

It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  condition  of  the  proprietors  of  land 
has  improved  under  the  system  of  permanent  assessment.  But  the 
Government  seems  at  present  to  believe  that  that  system  has  resulted 
in  loss  of  revenue  to  the  State.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  quote 
the  Raja's  opinion  on  this  subject. 

"  The  amount  of  aweiMment  fixed  on  the  laudu  of  these  provinces  at  the  time  of  the 
Permanent  Settlement  (1793),  was  as  high  as  had  ever  been  aaaeraed.  and  in  many 
instances'  higher  than  had  ever  before  been  realized  by  the  exertions  of  any  government, 
Mohamedan  or  Britisli.  Therefore  the  Government  sacrificed  nothing  in  concluding  that 
settlement.  If  it  had  not  been  formed,. the  landholders  (ZeifiiWar*)  would  always  have 
taken  care  to  prevent  the  revenue  from  increasing  by  not  bringing  the  waste  lands  into 
cultivation,  and  by  collusive  arrangements  to  elude  further  demands  ;  while  the  state  of 
the  cultivators  would  not  have  baen  at  all  better  than  it  is  now.  However,  if  the  (rovein- 
ment  had  taken  the  whole  estates  of  the  country  into  its  own  hands,  as  in  the  ceded  and 
conquered  provinces  and  the  Madras  Presidency,  then,  by  allowing  the  landholders  only 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  rents  (Malikanah),  and  securing  all  the  rest  to  the  Government,  it 
might  no  doubt  have  increased  the  revenue  for  a  sliort  time.  But  the  whole  of  tlie 
landlords  in  the  count rv  would  then  have  been  rpduced   to  the  same  wretched  condition 
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ibey  are  at  present  in  in  the  oeded  and  conquered  ProTinoes  of  the  Bengal  Presidency 
or  rather  annihilated,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  Madras  territory ;  and  the  whole  population 
reduced  to  the  same  level  of  poverty.  At  the  same  time,  the  temporaiy  increase  of 
reTenne  to  Govemment  under  its  own  immediate  management  would  also  have  soon  fallen 
■off,  thrott^  the  misconduct  and  n^jligence  of  the  revenue  officers,  as  shown  by  innumer- 
able instances  in  which  the  estates  were  kept  hhas^  i.e.,  under  the  immediate  management 
of  Government." 

"  Besides,  Qovemment  appropriates  to  itself  an  enormous  duty  on  the  transit  and 
•exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  which  has,  since  the  period  of  the  Perpetual 
Settlement,  increased  to  a  great  ameunt  from  the  exertions  of  the  proprietors  in  extend- 
ing and  impr  oving  cultivation,  under  the  assurance  that  no  demand  of  an  increase  of 
revenue  would  be  made  upon  them  on  account  of  the  progressive  productiveness  of  their 
estates." 

The  Raja  contrasts   the  effects  of  the  permanent  and  periodical 
fiystems  of  assessment  in  two  statements. 

"  By  a  comparative  view  of  the   revenues  of  Bengal,   Bebar  and   Orissa,  from  tlie 

period  of  the  Perpetual  Settlement,  it  appears  that,  in  the  thirty-five  years,  from  1792-93 

to  1B27-S8,  there  was  a  total  increase  on  the  whole  amount  of  the   Revenue  of.  above   100 

per  cent  (101 '71),  and  that   this   increase  has   been  .steady  and  progressive  up  to  the 

present  time; " 

"  By  a  compare  tive  view  of  the  revenue  of  the  old  British  territory  in  Madras,  it 
aippears  that  during  the  same  period  of  thirty-five  years  \i.  e.,  from  1793  to  1828)  there 
was  an  increase  of  only  about  40  per  cent.,  (40*15)  on  the  total  amount  of  the  whole 
revenue.  That  the  increase  during  the  first  17  years  was  43  ^^  per  cent ;  that  in  the 
next  8  years  the  increase  was  only  about  3^  per  cent ;  and  that  in  the  last  IB  years  there 
baa  been  a  decrease  of  2' 15  per  cent." 

In  an  appendix  he  urged  the  Imperial  utility  of  the  policy  of  fixing 
a  maximum  rent  to  be  paid  by  each  cultivator,  **  that  their  rents 
already  raised  to  a  ruinous  extent,  might  not  be  subject  to  further 
increase.'*  His  advocacy  of  this  policy  is  so  statesmanlike  that  no 
apology  is  needed  for  quoting  his  views  on  the  subject.  To  recognise 
the  indef0a8ible  rights  of  the  ryots  in  the  soil  would  make  them  loyal 
to  the  power  that  secured  them  and 

*'  ready  to  rise  in  defence  of  it,  as  a  militia  or  in  any  other  shape  that  might  be  required ; 
so  as  to  secure  the  British  rule  in  a  foreign  and  remote  empire,  alike  from  internal 
intrigue  and  from  external  aggression,  without  the  necessity  of  keeping  on  foot  an 
immense  standing  army  at  an  enormous  cost.  This  consideration  is  of  great  importance 
in  respect  to  the  natives  of  the  upper  and  western  provinces,  who  are  distinguished  by 
their  superior  bravery,  and  form  the  greater  part  of  the  British  Indian  army.  [^  If  this 
jrace  of  men,  who  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  feelings  of  personal  honor  and  regard  for 
family  respectability,  were  assured  that  their  rights  in  the  soil  were  indefeasible  so  long 
4IS  the  British  power  should  endure,  they  would  from  gratitude  and  self-interest  at  all 
iime  be  ready  to  devote  their  livee  and  property  in  its  defenob. ' 

'*  The  saving  tha*  might  be  effected  by  Hm  liberal  and  generous  policy,  through  the 
substituting  of  a  militia  ioroe  for  a  great  part  of  the  present  standing  army,  would  be 
tniich  greater  than  any  gam  that  oouM  be  realized  \^  any  system  of  increasing  land 
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revenoe  that  human  ingenuity  oould  devise.    How  applicable  to  this  case  is  the  foUowins 
line  of  the  Persian  aage  (Saadi) : — 

Ba  rayat  ndh  hun  Wa'i  jang  i  kitoBm  ai  man  niWiin 
Z'anki  $hahin»hah  i  aiU  ra  rayat  laahkar  att. 
*'  Be  on  friendly  terms  with  thy  subjects,  and  rest  easy  about  the  warfare  of  thine- 
enemies ;  for  to  an  upright  prince  his  people  is  an  army." 

While  on  the  Hubjeot  of  Land  Settlement  we  may  say  that  in  1828, 
by  Regulation  III  of  that  year,  the  revenue  collector  in  each  district 
was  authorised  to  dispossess  the  holders  of  tax-free  lands  by  his- 
own  authority,  without  reference  to  any  judicial  courts,  if  the  coUec* 
tor  should  be  of  opinion,  after  such  enqui  ry  as  might  satify  himself 
that  the  title  of  the  proprietor  ¥ra8  not  valid.  It  was  therein 
enacted  that  **  such  decision  of  the  Collector  shall  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  a  decree  "  ;  also,  that  **  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  him 
to  transmit  his  proceedings  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,'*  but  ^*  the 
party  dispossessed  might  appeal,*'  and  by  art.  3.,  whether  an  appeal 
be  filed  or  not,  "  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Collector 
immediately  to  carry  into  oflect  his  decision  by  attaching  and 
assessing  the  lands."  This  regulation  produced  great  alarm  and 
distrust  amongst  the  natives  of  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa,  many  of 
whom  petitioned  against  the  principle  of  one  party,  who  lajrs  claim 
to  the  land,  dispossessing  an  actual  possessor  at  his  own  discretion* 
This  agitation  was  led,  though  unsuccessfully,  by  Rammohun  Roy» 
K"^  III  of  1828  is  still  in  force. 

Among  the  principal  measures    advocated  in  the  Raja's  Quegtio»» 
a  Answers  on  t^ie   Judicial  System  of  India  were7the  substitution 
/  English  for  Persian  as  the  official  language  of  the  courts  of  law : 
^he  appointment  of  native  assessors  in   the  civil  courts ;  trial  by  ^ 
jury,  of  which    the  Panchayet  system  was  the  indigenous  parallel  ;J 
separation  of  the  offices  of  judge  and  revenue  commissioners  ;  separa- 
tion   of   the  offices  of  judge   and  magistrate ;  codification  of  the 
criminal  law  and  also  of  the  law  of  India  JTand  consultation  with  the 
local  magnates    l)efore    enacting   laws.    The  last  reform  proposed 
contains  the  germs  of  representative  legislative  bodies^ 

Students  of  Indian  economics  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
every  year  nearly  45  crores  of  rupees  of  India's  capital  is  drained 
off  to  foreign  parts  without  any  hope  of  return.  This  drain  of  wealth 
did  not  escape  the  eyes  of  Raja  Rammohun  Roy.  In  his  "  Revenue 
System  of  India"  he  says  that  as  a  large  sum  of  money  is  now 
annually  drawn  from  India  by  Bnropeans  retiring  from  it  with  the 
fortunes  realized  there,  a  system  which  would  encourage  Europeans- 
of  capital  to  become  permanent  settlers  with  their  families,  would 
necessarily  greatly  improve  the  resources  of  the  country.    He  pre- 
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pared  several  tables  to  prove  this  drain.    The  following  two  para- 
graphs are  appended  to  these  tables : — 

"  By  the  eridence  of  Measrs.  Lloyd  and  Melyille  (the  former  the  Aooonntant-Qeneral^ 
and  the  latter  the  Auditor-General  of  the  East  India  Company),  recorded  in  the  Minntea 
of  eTidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Honse  of  Loida,  29rd  Febnuffy, 
1830,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  Indian  jrevenuee  expended  in  Bn^jUtnd  on  tber 
territorial  account  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  £3,000,000  annually.  It  includes  tha- 
expenses  at  the  Board  of  Control  and  India  House,  pay,  absentee  nllowanoee  and  penaiona 
to  Civil  and  Military  officers  in  Europe  for  services  in  India,  with  interest  of  money 
realized  there,  Ac,  Ac,  besides  £453,588  for  territorial  stores  consigned  to  India. 

**  In  a  letter  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  dated  the  20th 
of  June,  1810,  and  quoted  in  the  work  "  On  Colonial  Policy  as  applicable  to  tbB  Govem- 
n^nt  of  India,"  by  a  very  able  servant  of  the  company,  holding  a  responrible  aitaafeian 
in  Bengal,  the  Directors  state  that  "  it  is  no  extravagant  assertion  to  advance^  that  the- 
annual  remittances  to  London  on  account  of  individuals,  have  been  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
£2,000,000  per  annum  for  a  $eries  of  year*  fust:*  (p.  70.)  From  theae  and  other 
authentic  documents  the  author  cafeulates  the  amount  of  capital,  or  "  the  aggregate  o 
tribute,  public  and  private,  so  witlidrawn  from  India  from  1765  to  1820,  at£100,000,000.'f 
(p.  65.) 

It  has  already  been  incidentally  shown  that  Raja  Rammohnn 
Roy  was  in  favour  of  the  settlement  in  India  of  European  capitalists 
under  certain  conditions.  Among  the  advantages  likely  in  his 
opinion  to  arise  from  such  settlement  was  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  native  inhabitants  by  European  landlords  showing 
them  superior  methods  of  cultivation.  That  this  was  not  altogether 
a  vain  expectation  appears  from  some  observations  in  Mr.  N.  G. 
Muker]i*s  Hattd-book  of  Indian  Agriculture.    Says  Mr.  Mukerji : 

"  Indeed,  Indian  agriculture  has  been  actually  vastly  improved  by  our  contact  with 
the  West.  European  pbnters  have  been  the  means  of  introducing  important  innovations. 
In  the  most  out-of-the  way  pbioes  of  India  we  find  European  planters  carrying  on 
agricultiu^l  experiments  and  improvements  imperceptibly  and  noiselessly.  '* 

^his  naturally  leads  one  to  a  consideration  of  the  Raja*8  Remarks 
on  Settlement  in  India  by  Europeans.  It  is  a  paper  of  r^ire  personal 
and  national  importance.  But  as  it  raises  problems  of  great  magnir. 
tude,  we  refrain  from  dealing  with  it  here.  Buffioe  it  to  say  that  this, 
his  final  literary  deliverance  holds  up  to  the  people  of  India  the 
prospect  of  India  having  English  as  its  litigtta  franca,  India  socially 
and  in  other  respects  westernized  to  some  extent,  India  possibly 
independent  and  India  the  Rnlightener  of  Asia. 

Progressive  political  views  imply  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  a 
people  for  continuous  improvement.  Raja  Rammohnn  Roy  believed 
that  the  people  of  India  '*  have  the  same  capability  of  improvement 
as  any  other  civilized  people.'*  He  did  not  believe  that  Asiatics  were 
naturally  an  inferior  raoe^  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  numerouft 
veligious  controversies  "  A  Christian  **  having  indulged  in  a  tirade- 
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>«bout  persons  being  ''degraded  by  Asiatic  effeminacy/*  the  Raja 
reminded  him  that  almost  all  the  ancient  prophets  and  patriarchs 
venerated  by  Christians,  nay,  even  Jesus  Christ  himself,  were  Asiatics. 

On  a  perusal  of  the  foregoing  pages  it  will  be  found  that  with  the 
■exception  of  the  agitation  that  has  been  going  on  for  sometime  past 
for  the  industrial  regeneration  of  the  country,  Rammohun  Roy  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  the  principal  modern  movements  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  our  people^  Probably,  as  India  is  mainly  an  agricultural 
•<3ountry  and  as  in  his  days  the  pressure  on  land  had  not  become 
abnormal  owing  to  the  indigenous  industries  not  having  disappeared 
then  to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  now  declined,  the  industrial 
j>roblem  did  not  then  press  for  solution  with  the  same  urgency  as  now. 
Nevertheless  we  find  that  the  bearing  of  the  S3*stem  of  caste  on  in- 
'dustrial  prosperity  did  not  escape  the  keen  eyes  of  Rammohun  :  as 
No.  Vni  of  his  Hambad  Kanumiidi  printed  the  "  pl€»t  of  a  philan- 
>thropist,  who  observing  the  misery  cansbd  by  prejudices  of  caste, 
urges  the  Hindus  not  to  debar  themselves  thereby  from  mechanical 
pursuits,  but  to  cultivate  such  arts  as  would  tend  to  their  comfort, 
liappiness  and  independence.*' 

We  conclude  this  introduction  with  the  following  estimate  of  his 
personality  by  his  biographer,  the  late  Miss  Sophia  Dobson  Collett, 
who,  though  an  English  woman  and  a  trinitarian  Christian,  seems  on 
the  whole  to  have  understood  the  meaning  of  his  life  pretty  accu- 
rately : — 

"  Rammohun  stands  in  history  as  the  living  bridge  over  which  India  marvhes  from 
her  unmeasured  past  to  her  incalculable  future.  He  was  the  arch  which  spanned  the 
gulf  that  yawned  between  ancient  caste  and  modem  humanity,  between  superstition  and 
•science,  between  despotism  and  democracy,  between  inunobile  custom  and  ajronaervative 
progreaa,  between  a  bewildering  polytheism  and  a  pure,  if  vague,  Theisvi.  (He  was  the 
mediator  of  his  people,  harmonizing  in  his  own  person,  often  by  means  of  his  own 
solitary  sufferings,  the  conflicting  tendencies  of  iraraomorial  tradition  and  of  inevitable 
•enlightenment. '  * 

"  He  embodies  the  new  spirit  which  arises  from  the  compulsory  mixture  of  races  and 
faiths  and  civilizations, — h»  embodies  its  freedom  of  enquiry,  its  thirst  for  science,  its 
large  hnman  sympathy,  its  pure  and  sifted  ethics,  along  with  its  reverent  but  not  unci'i- 
tical  regard  for  the  past,  and  prudent,  even  timid,  disinclination  towards  revolt.  But  in 
the  life  of  Rammohim  we  see  what  we  hope  yet  to  have  shown  us  in  the  progress  of  India, 
that  the  secret  of  the  whole  movement  is  religious.  ^Vmid  all  his  wanderings  RammahuA 
was  saved  by  his  faith.  ^  »  *  *  He  was  a  genuine  outgrowth  of  the  old  Hindu  stock  ; 
in  a  soil  watered  by  new  influences,  and  in  an  atUno^phere  charged  with  tm wonted  fonang 
power,  but  still  a  true  aoion  of  the  old  stock.  ^  The  Rajah  was  no  merdy  oocidentallzed 
•oriental,  no  Hindu  polished  into  the  doubtful  d^mblanoe  of  a  European.  Just  as  little 
WBB  he,  if  we  may  use  the  term  withoat  offence,  a  spiritual  Euraaian.  If  we  follow  the  right 
line  of  his  development  we  shall  find  that  he  leads  the  way  from  the  orientalism  of  the 
past,  not  to,  but  tiiroogh  Western  culture,  towards  a  oivjlizatioa  which  is  neither  Westerm 
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nor  Eastern,  bat  soniething  yastly  larger  and  nobler  than  both.  He  preeenrefl  continuity^ 
tfarougfaout,  by  virtue  of  bia  religion,  which  again  supplied  the  motiTe  force  of  his  pro- 
gressive movement  The  power  that  connected  and  restrained,  as  well  aa  widened  and 
impelled,  was  religion. 

**  Rammohun  thus  presenta  a  moat  instructive  and  insphring  study  lor  the  New  India 
of  wluch  he  is  the  type  and  pioneer.  He  offers  to  the  new  democracy  of  the  West  a 
scarcely  less  valuable  index  of  what  our  greatest  Eastern  dependency  may  yet  become 
under  the  imperial  sway  of  the  Britiah  commonalty.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
whatever  future  the  destinies  may  have  in  store  for  India,  that  future  will  be  hugely 
shaped  by  ibe  life  and  work  of  Rammohun  Roy.  And  not  the  future  of  India  alone.  We 
stand  on  the  eve  of  an  unprecedented  intermin^ing  of  East  and  West  The  European  and 
Asiatic  streams  of  human  development  which  have  often  tinged  each  other  before,  are  now 
approaching  a  confluence  which  bids  fair  to  form  the  one  ocean-river  of  the  collective 
progress  of  mankind.  In  the  presence  of  that  greater  Eastern  question, — with  its 
infinite  ramifications,  industrial,  political,  moral  and  religious,— the  international  problema 
of  the  passing  hour,  even  the  gravest  of  them,  seem  dwarfed  into  parochial  pettiness. 
The  nearing  dawn  of  these  unmeasured  possibilities  only  throws  into  clearer  prominence 
the  figure  of  the  man  whose  life-story  we  have  told.  He  was,  if  not  thd  prophetic  typr^ 
at  least  the  precnrsive  hint,  of  the  change  that  is  to  come." 
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TO 

THE  BELIEVEB8  OF  THE  ONLY  TRUE  GOD. 


(The  greater  part  of  BrahmanB,  as  well  as  of  other  sects  of 
Hindoos,  are  quite  incapable  of  justifying  that  idolatry  which  they 
continue  to  practise.  When  questioned  on  the  subject,  in  place  of 
adducing  reasonable  arguments  in  support  of  their  conduct,  they 
conceire  it  fully  sufficient  to  quote  their  ancestors  as  positive 
authorities !  And  some  of  them  are  become  rery  ill-diqposed  towards 
me,  because  I  have  forsaken  idolatry  for  the  worship  of  the  true  and 
eternal  God !  In  order,  therefore,  to  vindicate  my  own  faith  and 
that  of  our  early  forefathers,  I  have  been  endeavouring,  for  some  time 
past,  to  convince  my  countrymen  of  the  true  meaning  of  our  sacred 
books;  and  to  prove,  that  my  aberration  deserves  not  the  oppro- 
brium which  some  unreflecting  persons  have  been  so  ready  to  throw 
uponmeJ 


The  whole  body  of  the  Hindoo  Theology,  Law,  and  Literature, 
is  contained  in  the  Yedas,  which  are  affirmed  to  be  coeval  with  the 
creation  !  These  works  are  extremely  voluminous,  and  being  written 
in  the  most  elevated  and  metaphorical  style,  are,  as  may  be  well 
supposed,  in  many  passages  seemingly  confused  and  contradictory. 
Upwards  of  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  great  Vyasa,  reflecting 
on  the  perpetual  difficulty  arising  from  these  sources,  composed 
with  great  discrimination  a  complete  and  compendious  abstract  of 
the  whole,  and  also  reconciled  those  texts  which  appeared  to  stand  at 
variance.  This  work  he  termed  The  Vedanta,  which,  compounded 
of  two  Sanskrit  words,  signifies  The  Beaoltdion  of  all  the  Vedaa.  It 
has  continued  to  be  most  highly  revered  by  aU  Hindoos,  and  in  place 
of  the  more  diffuse  arguments  of  the  Vedas,  is  always  referred  to  as 
equal  authority.  fBut  from  its  being  concealed  within  the  dark 
curtain  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  the  Brahmaos  permitting  them- 
selves alone  to  interpret,  or  even  to  touch  any  book  of  the  kind, 
the  Vedanta,  although  perpetually  quoted,  is  little  known  to  the 
public  :  and  the  practice  of  few  Hindoos  indeed  bears  the  least 
accordance  with  its  precepts ! ' 


y 


4  INTEODUOnON. 

In  poTBoance  of  my  Tindicatiaii,  I  have  to  tlie  best  of  my  abilities 
tranalated  this  hitherto  xuiknovn  work,  as  well  as  an  abridgment 
thereof,  into  the  Hindooetanee  and  Bengalee  languages,  and  distri- 
bated  them,  free  of  cost,  among  my  own  countrymen,  as  widely 
as  circumstances  have  possibly  allowed.  ^The  present  is  an  endeavour 
to  render  an  abridgment  of  the  same  into  Rngjish,  by  which  I  expect 
to  prove  to  my  European  friends,  that  the  superstitious  practices 
-vdiich  deform  the  Hmdoo  religion  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pure 
spirit  of  its  dictates !  ) 

I  have  observed,  that  both  in  their  writings  and  conversation, 
many  Europeans  feel  a  wish  to  palliate  and  soften  the  features  of 
Hindoo  idolatry ;  and  are  inclined  to  inculcate,  that  all  objects  of 
worship  are  considered  by  their  votaries  as  emblematical  represen- 
tations  of  the  Supreme  Divinity !  If  ]this  were  indeed  the  case,  I  might 
perhaps  be  led  into  some  examination  of  the  subject :  but  the  truth 
is,  the  Hindoos  of  the  present  day  have  no  such  views  of  the  subject, 
but  firmly  believe  in  the  real  existence  of  innumerable  gods  and 
goddesses,  who  possess,  in  their  own  departments,  full  and  indepen- 
dent power ;  and  to  propitiate  them,  and  not  the  true  Gkxl,  are 
temples  erected  and  ceremonies  perjbrmed.  There  oan  be  no  doubt, 
however,  and  it  is  my  whole  design  to  prove,  that  every  rite  has  its 
derivation  from  the  allegorical  adoration  of  the  true  Deity ;  but  at  the 
present  day  all  this  is  forgotten,  and  among  many  it  is  even  heresy 
to  mention  it ! 

(l  hope  it  will  not  be  presumed  that  I  intend  to  establish  the 
preference  of  my  faith  over  that  of  other  men.  The  result  of  contro- 
versy on  such  a  subject,  however  mtiltiplied,  must  be  ever  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  for  the  reasoning  &culty,  which  leads  men  to  certainty  in  things 
■within  its  reach,  produces  no  effect  on  questions  beyond  its  compre- 
hension. I  do  no  more  than  assert,  that  if  correct  reasoning  and 
the  dictates  of  common  sense  induce  the  belief  of  a  wise,  un- 
created Being,  who  is  the  Stipporter  and  Ruler  of  the  boundless 
universe,  we  should  also  consider  him  the  most  powerful  and  supreme 
Existence, — ^far  surpassing  our  powers  of  comprehension  or  des- 
cription. And,  although  men  of  uncvilbivaJted  minds,  and  even 
some  UarMd  individuaLs,  (but  in  this  one  point  blinded  by  prejudice^) 
readily  choose,  as  the  object  of  their  adoration,  anything  which  they 
can  always  see,  and  which  they  pretend  to  fed  ;  the  absurdity  of  such 
conduct  is  not  thereby  in  the  least  degree  diminished) 
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Qfy  constant  reflections  on  the  inconyenient,  or  rather  injurious 
rites  introduced  by  the  peculiar  practice  of  Hindoo  idolatry  which, 
more  than  any  oiher  pagan  worship,  destroys  the  texture  of  so- 
ciety, together  with  compassion  for  my  countrymen,  have  compelled  me 
to  use  every  possible  effort  to  awaken  them  from  their  dream  of 
error  :  and  by  making  them  acquainted  with  their  scriptures,  enable 
them  to  contemplate  with  true  devotion  the  unity  and  omnipresence  of 
Nature's  God. 

By  taking  the  path  which  conscience  and  sin&rity  direct,  I,  bom  a 
Brahman,  have  exposed  myself  to  the  complainings  and  reproaches 
even  of  some  of  my  relations,  whose  prejudices  are  strong,  and  whose 
teihporal  advantage  depends  upon  the  present  system.  But  these, 
however  accumulated,  I  can  tranquilly  bear,  trusting  that  a  day 
will  arrive  when  my  humble  endeavoura  will  be  viewed  with  justice — 
perhaps  acknowledged  with  gratitude/)  At  any  rate,  whatever  men 
may  say,  I  cannot  be  deprived  of  this  consolation :  my  motives  are 
acceptable  to  that  Being  who  beholds  in  secret  and  compensates 
openly ! 


ABRIDGMENT 

OF 

THE  VEDANTA. 


The  illustrious  Vyasa,*  in  his  celebrated  work,  \he  Vedanta» 
insinuates  in  the  first  text,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  mankind 
to  acquire  knowledge  respecting  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  the 
subject  of  discourse  in  all  the  Vedas,  and  the  Vedanta,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  systems  of  Theology.  But  he  found,  from  the  following 
passages  of  the  Vedas,  that  this  inquiry  is  limited  to  very  narrow 
bounds,  viz.,  *'  The  Supreme  Being  is  not  comprehensible  by  vision, 
"  or  by  any  other  of  the  organs  of  sense ;  nor  can  he  be  conceived  by 
**  means  of  devotion,  or  virtuous  practices."!  "fie  sees  everything, 
"  though  never  seen ;  hears  everything,  though  never  directly  heard 
**  of.  He  is  neither  short,  nor  is  he  long ;%  inaccessible  to  the  reason- 
**  ing  &culty  ;  not  to  be  compassed  by  description ;  beyond  the  limits 
**  of  the  explanation  of  the  Veda,  or  of  human  conception  !''§  Vyasa, 
Siffb,  from  the  result  of  various  arguments  coinciding  with  the  Veda, 
found  that  the  accurate  and  positive  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being 
is  not  within  the  boundary  of  comprehension ;  i.e.  that  what^  and  how, 
the  Supreme  Being  is,  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained.  H«  has, 
therefore,  in  the  second  text,  explained  the  Supreme  Being  by  his 
effects  and  works,  without  attempting  to  define  his  essence ;  in  like 
manner  as  we,  not  knowing  the  real  nature  of  the  sun,  explain  him 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  succession  of  days  and  epochs.  "He  by  whom 
the  birth,  existence,  and  annihilaticm  of  the  world  is  regulated,  is  the 
Supreme  Being."  We  see  the  multifarious,  wonderful  universe,  as 
well  as  the  birth,  existence,  and  annihilation  of  its  different  parts ; 
hence,  we  naturally  infer  the  existence  of  a  Being  who  regulates  the 
whole,  and  call  him  the  Supreme  :  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the 

*  The  greatest  of  the  Indian  theologletB,  philoBophera,  and  poetB,  was  begotten  by  the 
celebnited  Parasara  and  Satyavati.  Vyasa  colleeted  and  divided  the  Vedas  into  certain 
books  and  chapters.  He  is  therefore  commonly  called  Veda  Vyasa.  The  word  Vyasa  is 
composed  of  the  preposition  vi  and  the  verb  <u  to  divide. 

fMundaka.  t  Brihadaranyaka.  $  KalKavalli. 
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sight  of  a  pot  we  conclude  the  existence  of  its  artificer.  The  Veda, 
in  like  manner,  declares  the  Supreme  Being  thus :  "  He  from  whom 
"the  universal  world  proceeds,  who  is  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  and 
"whose  work  is  the  universe,  is  the  Supreme  Being."* 

The  Veda  is  not  supposed  to  be  an  eternal  Being,  though  some- 
times dignified  with  such  an  epithet ;  because  its  being  created  by  the 
Supreme  Being  is  declared  in  the  same  Veda  thus  :  "All  the  texts 
**  and  parts  of  the  Veda  were  created  :"  and  also  in  the  third  text  of  the 
Vedanta,  Qod  is  declared  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  Vedas. 

The  void  Space  is  not  conceived  to  be  the  independent  cause  of 
the  world,  notwithstanding  the  following  declaration  of  the  Veda, 
"The  world  proceeds  from  the  void  space;"!  for  the  Veda  again 
declares,  "By  the  Supreme  Being  the  void  space  was  produced." 
And  the  Vedanta  t  says :  "As  the  Supreme  Being  is  evidently 
"declared  in  the  Veda  to  be  the  cause  of  the  void  Space,  Air,  and 
"Fire,  neither  of  them  can  be  supposed  to  be  the  independent  cause  of 
"  the  imiverse." 

Neither  is  Air  allowed  td  be  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  although 
the  Veda  says  in  one  instance,  "In  air  every  existing  creature  is 
"absorbed ;"  for  the  Veda  again  affirms,  that  "Breath,  the  intellectual 
"  power,  all  the  internal  and  external  senses,  the  void  Space,  Air, 
"  Light,  Water,  and  the  extensive  Earth,  proceeded  from  the  Suprei^ 
"  Being !"  The  Vedanta§  also  says  :  "  Qod  is  meant  by  the  following 
text  of  the  Veda,  as  a  Being  more  extensive  than  aU  the  extension  of 
Space  ;"  viz.  "That  breath  is  greater  than  the  extension  of  Space  in 
"  all  directions,"  as  it  occurs  in  the  Veda,  after  the  discourse  concern- 
ing common  breath  is  concluded. 

Lightf  of  whatever  description,  is  not  inferred  to  be  the  Lord  of 
the  Universe,  from  the  following  assertion  of  the  Veda  :  "  The  pure 
Light  of  all  lights  is  the  Lord  of  all  creatures ;"  for  the  Veda  again 
declares,!!  that  "  The  sun  and  all  others  imitate  God,  and  borrow  their 
"  light  from  him;"  and  the  same  declaration  is  found  in  the  Vedanta.^ 

Neither  can  Nature  be  construed  by  the  following  texts  of  the 
Veda,  to  be  the  independent  cause  of  the  world  :  viz.,  Man  "  having 
"  known  that  Nature  which  is  an  eternal  being,  without  a  beginning  or 
"  an  end,  is  delivered  from  the  grasp  of  death,"  and  "  Nature  operatea 


*  Taittiriya.  f  Chhandogja. 
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**  heiself/'  because  the  Veda  affirms  that  "  No  being  is  superior  or 
"  equal  to  God/-*  and  the  Veda  commands,  "  Know  Qod  alone."t  <u^<^ 
the  Vedanta^  thus  dechires  :  "  Nature  is  not  the  Creator  of  the  world 
"  not  being  represented  so  by  the  Veda,*'  for  it  expressly  says,  "  God 
"  has  by  his  sight  created  the  Uniyerse."  Nature  is  an  insensible 
Being,  she  is,  therefore,  void  of  sight  or  intention,  and  consequently 
unable  to  create  the  regular  world.§ 

Atome  are  not  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  world,  notwithstand- 
ing the  following  declaration  :  "  This  (Creator)  is  the  most  minute 
"  Being."  Because  an  atom  is  an  insensible  ^particle,  and  from  the 
above  authority  it  is  proved,  that  no  Being  void  of  understanding  can 
be  the  author  of  a  system  so  skilfully  arranged. 

The  soul  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  following  texts  to  be  the 
Lord  of  the  Universe,  nor  the  independent  fiuler  of  the  intellectual 
powers;  vie,,  '*The  Soul  being  joined  to  the  resplendent  Being, 
"  enjoys  by  itself,"  '*  God  and  the  soul  enter  the  small  void  space  of  the 
heart ";  because  the  Veda  declares  that  "  He  (God)  resides  in  the  soul 
as  its  Ruler,"  and  that  "  The  soul  being  joined  to  the  gracious  Being, 
" enjoys happiness."||  The  Vedanta  also  says,  "The  sentient  soul  is 
"  not  understood  to  reside  as  ruler  in  the  earth,  because  in  both  texts 
**  of  the  Veda  it  is  differently  declared  from  that  Being  who  rules  the 
^  earth  :"  viz,,  ''He  (God)  resides  in  the  Acuity  t>f  the  understanding/^ 
and  ''  He,  who  resides  in  the  soul,  &c" 

No  god  or  goddess  of  the  earth  can  be  meant  by  the  following  text 
as  the  ruler  of  the  earth,  viz,%  "  He  who  resides  in  the  earth,  and  , 
"  is  distinct  frbm  the  earth,  and  whom  the  earth  does  not  know,"  Sec, : 
because  the  Veda  affirms  that,  **  This  (Qod  alone)  is  the  ruler  of 
'*  internal  sense,  and  is  the  eternal  Being ;"  and  the  same  is  asserted 
in  the  Vedanta.  ** 

By  the  text  which  begins  with  the  following  sentence  :  viz,  "  This 
"  is  the  sun,"  and  by  several  other  texts  testifying  the  dignity  of  the 
sun,  he  is  not  supposed  to  be  the  origLnal  cause  of  the  tmiveise, 
because  the  Veda  declares,  that  tt  *'  ^^  ^^^  resides  in  the  sun  (as  his 
''Lord)  is  distinct  from  the  sim/'  and  the  Vedanta  declares  the  8ame4t 

In  like  manner  none  of  the  celestial  gods  can  be  inferred  from 
the  various  assertions  of  the  Veda  respecting  their  deities  respective- 
ly, to  be  the  independent  cause  of  the  UniveirtBe ;  because  the  Veda 

♦Katha,  t  Mundaka.  t  JHk,  lat,  lat 

fKatha.  1|  20th,  2d,  lat.  f  BrihadaranTaka. 
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repeatedly  affiims,  that  **  All  the  Vedas  prove  nothing  bat  the  unity 
**  of  the  Supreme  Being."  By  allowing  the  divinity  of  more  than  one 
Being,  the  following  positive  affirmations  of  the  Veda,  relative  to  the 
unity  of  God,  become  fake  and  absurd  :  *'  God  is  indeed  one  and  has 
'*  no  second."*  "  There  is  none  but  the  Supreme  Being  possessed  of 
**  universal  knowledge. '^f  '*  He  who  is  without  any  figure,  and  beyond 
**  the  limit  of  description,  is  the  Supreme  Being.'*:^  "  Appellations 
**  and  figures  of  all  kinds  are  innovations."  And  from  the  authority 
of  many  other  texts  it  is  evident  that  any  being  that  bears  figure, 
and  is  subject  to  description,  cannot  be  the  eternal,  independent 
cause  of  the  universe. 

The  Vedas  not  only  call  the  celestial  representations  deities,  but 
also  in  many  instances  give  the  divine  epithet  to  the  mind,  diet,  void 
space,  quadruped  animab,  slaves,  and  flymen  :  as,  *'  The  Supreme 
"  Being  is  a  quadruped  animal  in  one  place,  and  in  another  he  is  full  of 
'*  glory.  The  mind  is  the  Supreme  Being,  it  is  to  be  worshipped." 
'*  God  is  the  letter  '  ka'  as  well  as  '  kha,*  and  Grod  is  in  the  shape  of 
**  slaves  and  that  of  flymen."  The  Veda  has  allegorically  represented 
God  in  the  figure  of  the  Universe,  viz.,  ''Fire "  is  his  head,  the  sun 
and  the  moon  are  his  "  two  eyes,"§  Ac.  And  also  the  Veda  caUs  God 
the  void  space  of  the  heart,  and  declares  him  to  be  smaller  than  the 
grain  of  paddy  and  barley ;  but  from  the  foregoing  quotations  neither 
any  of  the  celestial  gods,  nor  any  existing  creature,  should  be 
considered  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  because  ||  the  third  chapter  of 
•the  Vedanta  explains  the  reason  for  these  secondary  assertions 
thus  :  "  By  these  appellations  of  the  Veda,  which  denote  the 
"  diffusive  spirit  of  the  Supreme  Being  equally  over  all  creatures  by 
**  means  of  extension,  his  omnipresence  is  established  :"  so  the  Veda 
says,  "  All  that  exists  is  indeed  God."^  t.  c,  nothing  bears  true 
existence  excepting  God,  **and  whatever  we  smell  or  taste  is  the 
"  Supreme  Being,"  i.  «.,  the  existence  of  whatever  thing  that  appears 
to  us,  relies  on  the  existence  of  God.  It  is  indisputably  evident 
that  none  of  these  metaphorical  representations,  which  arise  from 
the  elevated  style  in  which  all  the  Vedas  are  written,  were 
designed  to  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  mere  allegory. 
Should  individuals  be  acknowledged  to  be  separate  deities,  there 
would  be  a  necessity  for  acknowledging  many  independent  creators  of 

*  Kotha.  t  Brihadaranyaka.  t  Chhaadogya. 
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the  world,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  common  sense,  and  to  the 
repeated  authority  of  the  Veda.  The  Vedanta*  also  declares,  *'  That 
**  Being  which  is  distinct  from  matter,  and  from  those  which  are 
"contained  in  matter,  is  not  various  because  he  is  declared  by  all 
''the  Vedas  to  be  one  beyond  description;'*  and  it  is  again  stated 
that  "  The  Veda  has  declared  the  Supreme  Being  to  be  mere  under- 
standing :"  t  ftl»o  ui  the  third  chapter  is  found  that,  "  The  Veda 
haying  at  firat  explained  the  Supreme  Being  by  different  epithets, 
begins  with  the  word  Atha  or  now,"  and  declares  that,  *'  All  descrip- 
**  tions  which  I  have  used  to  describe  the  Supreme  Being  are  in- 
"  correct,"  because  he  by  no  means  can  be  described  ;  and  so  is  it 
stated  in  the  sacred  commentaries  of  the  Veda. 

The  fourteenth  text  of  the  second  section  of  the  third  chapter 
of  the  Vedanta  declares,  *'  It  being  directly  represented  by  the  Veda, 
**  that  the  Supreme  Being  bears  no  figure  nor  form ;"  and  the  following 
texts  of  the  Veda  assert  the  same,  viz.^  *'  The  true  Being  was  before 
BlL"i  "The  Supreme  Being  has  no  feet,  but  extends  everywhere  ;  has 
no  hands,  yet  holds  everything ;  has  no  eyes,  yet  sees  all  that 
is ;  has  no  ears,  yet  hears  everything  that  passes."  "  His  existence 
"  had  no  cause."  "He  is  the  smallest  of  the  small,  and  the  greatest  of 
"  the  great  :  and  yet  is,  iu  fact,  neither  small  nor  great." 

In  answer  to  the  following  questions,  viz.,  "  How  can  the  Supreme 
Being  be  supposed  to  be  distinct  from,  and  above  all  existing  crea- 
tures, and  at  the  same  time  omnipresent?  How  is  it  possible  that 
he  should  be  described  by  properties  inconceivable  by  reason,  as  see- 
ing without  eye,  and  hearing  without  ear?"  To  these  questions 
the  Vedanta  in  chapter  second,  replies,  "  In  God  are  all  sorts  of 
"  power  and  splendour."  And  the  following  passages  of  the  Veda  also 
declare  the  same  :  "  God  is  all-powerful  ;"§  and  "  It  is  by  his 
"  supremacy  that  he  is  in  possession  of  all  powers  ;"  i.e.,  what  may  be 
impossible  for  us  is  not  impossible  for  God,  who  is  the  Almighty,  and 
the  sole  Regulator  of  the  Universe. 

Some  celestial  gods  have,  in  different  instances,  declared  them- 
selves to  be  independent  deities,  and  also  the  object  of  worship  ;  but 
these  declarations  were  owing  to  their  thoughts  being  abstracted  from 
themselves  and  their  being  entirely  absorbed  in  divine  reflection.  The 
Vedanta  declares  :  "This  exhortation  of  Indra  (or  the  god  of  the 
'*  atmosx>here)  respecting  his  divinity,  to  be  indeed  agreeable  to  the 

«  llth  2d,  3d.  t  16th,  2d,  3d.  X  (^lihandogya.  §  Srelasvatara. 
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authorities  of  the  Veda  ;"  that  is,  "Every  one,  on  having  lost  all  self- 
consideration  in  consequence  of  being  united  with  divine  reflection, 
"  may  speak  as  assuming  to  be  the  Supreme  Being  ;  like  Vamadeva  (a 
"  celebrated  Brahman)  who,  in  consequence  of  such  self-forgetfulness, 
"  declared  himself  to  have  created  the  sun,  and  Manu,  the  next  perBon 
'*  to  Brahma."  It  is  therefore  optional  with  every  one  of  the  celestial 
gods,  as  well  as  with  every  individual,  to  consider  himself  as  God,  under 
this  state  of  self-forgetfulness  and  imity  with  the  Divine  reflection,  as 
the  Veda  says,  "  You  are  that  true  Being  *'  (when  you  lose  all  self- 
consideration),  and  "  0  Qod,  I  am  nothing  but  you."  The  sacred 
commentators  have  made  the  same  observation,  viz,,  "I  am  nothing  but 
'*  true  Being,  and  am  pure  Understanding,  full  of  eternal  happiness, 
"  and  am  by  nature  free  from  worldly  effects.*'  But  in  consequence  of 
this  reflection,  none  of  them  can  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  universe  or  the  object  of  adoration. 

Gkxl  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  universe,  as  a  potter  is  of  earthen 
pots  ;  and  he  is  also  the  material  cause  of  it,  the  same  as  the  earth  is 
the  material  cause  of  the  different  earthen  pots,  or  as  a  rope,  at  an 
inadvertent  view  taken  for  a  snake,  is  the  material  cause  of  the 
conceived  existence  of  the  snake,  which  appears  to  be  true  by  the 
support  of  the  real  existence  of  the  rope.  So  says  the  Vedanta,t 
"  Gkxl  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  Universe,  as  well  as  the  material 
"  cause  thereof  (as  a  spider  of  its  web),"  as  the  Veda  has  positively 
declared,  "  That  from  a  knowledge  of  Qod  alone,  a  knowledge  of 
'*  every  existing  thing  proceeds."  Also  the  Veda  compares  the  know- 
ledge respecting  the  Supreme  Being  to  a  knowledge  of  the  earth,  and 
the  knowledge  respecting  the  different  species  existing  in  the  universe 
to  the  knowledge  of  earthen  pots,  which  declaration  and  comparison 
prove  the  unity  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  universe ;  and 
by  the  following  declarations  of  the  Veda,  viz.,  "  The  Supreme  Being 
*'  has  by  his  sole  intention  created  the  Universe,"  it  is  evident  that 
God  is  the  wilful  agent  of  all  that  can  have  existence. 

As  the  Veda  says  that  the  Supreme  Being  intended  (at  the  time 
of  creation)  to  extend  himself,  it  is  evident  that  the  Supreme  Being 
is  the  origin  of  all  matter,  and  its  various  appearances  ;  as  the 
reflection  of  the  sun's  meridian  rays  on  sandy  plains  is  the  cause  of  the 
resemblance  of  an  extended  sea.  The  Veda  says,  that  "All  figures  and 
"  their  appellations  are  mere  inventions,  and  that  the  Supreme  Being 
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"alone  is  real  existence/*  conseqnently  things  that  bear  figure  and 
appellation  cannot  be  supposed  the  cause  of  the  nniTerae. 

The  following  texts  of  the  Veda,  viz.,  ''Krishna  (the  god  of  preseira- 

"  tion)  is  greater  than  all  the  celestial  gods,  to  whom  the  mind  should 

"  be  applied.'*    "  We  all  worship  Mahadera  (the  god  of  destraction)." 

"  We  adore  the  son."     "I  worship  the  most  revered  Vanma  (the  god 

^'  of  the  sea)."     "  Dost  thon  worship  me/*  says  the  Air,  "  who  am  the 

"etenial  and  universal  life."      "Intellectual  power  is  God,  which 

"  should  be  adored ;"  and  Udgitha  (or  a  certain  part  of  the  Veda)  should 

"be  worshipped.**    These,  as  well  as  several  other  texts  of  the  same 

nature  are  not  real  commands  to  worship  the  persons  and  things 

above-mentioned,  but  only  direct  those  who  are  imfortunately  incapable 

of  adoring  the  invisible  Supreme  Being,  to  apply  their  minds  to  any 

visible  thing  rather  than  allow  them  to  remain  idle.    The  Vedanta 

states,  that  "The  declaration  of  the  Veda,*  that  those  who  worship  also 

"the  celestial  gods  are  the  food  of  such  gods,**  is  an  allegorical 

escpression,  and  only  means  that  they  are  comforts  to  the  celestial 

gods,  as  food  is  to  mankind  ;  for  he  who  has  no  &ith  in  the  Supreme 

Being  is  rendered  subject  to  these  gods.   The  Veda  affirms  the  same  : 

viz,,    "  He  who  worships  any  god  excepting  the  Supreme  Being,  and 

"  thinks  that  he  is  distinct  and  inferior  to  that  god,  knows  nothing,  and 

"  is  considered  as  a  domestic  beast  of  these  gods.**    And  the  Vedanta 

also  asserts  ;  viz.,  "The  worship  authorized  by  all  the  Vedas  is  of  one 

nature,  as  the  direction  for  the  worship  of  the  only  Supreme  Being  is 

inva  riably  found  in  every  part  of  the  Veda  ;  and  the  epithets  the 

'Supreme  and  the  Omnipresent  Being,*  &c.    commonly  imply  "  God 

"  alone."t 

The  following  passages  of  the  Veda  affirm  that  Gbd  is  the  sole 

object  of  worship,  viz.  i  "  Adore  God  alone.*'     "  Know  God  alone  ; 

"  give  up  aU  other  discourse."    And  the  Vedanta  says,  that  "It  is  found 

"  in  the  Veda8,§  'That  none  but  the  Supreme  Being  is  to  be  worshipped, 
nothing  excepting  him  should  be  adored  by  a  wise  man.*  ** 

Moreover,  the  Vedanta  declares  that  "  Vyasa  is  of  opinion  that  the 
adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  required  of  mankind  as  well  as  of 
the  celestial  gods  ;  because  the  possibility  of  self -resignation  to  Okxi 
is  equally  observed  in  both  mankind  and  the  celestial  deities.** ||  The 

Veda  also  states,^  that  "Of  the  celestial  gods,  of  the  pious  Brahmans, 
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"  and  of  men  in  general,  that  person  who  understands  and  believes 
"  the  Almighty  Being,  will  be  absorbed  in  him."  It  is  therefore 
concluded  that  the  celestial  gods  and  mankind  haye  an  equal  duty  in 
divine  worship  ;  and  besides  it  is  proved  from  the  following  authority 
of  the  Veda,  that  any  man  who  adores  the  Supreme  Being  is  adored 
by  all  the  celestial  gods,  viz.  "  All  the  celestial  gods  worship  him 
"  who  applies  his  mind  to  the  Supreme  Being."* 

The  Veda  now  illustrates  the  mode  in  which  we  should  worship 
the  Supreme  Being,  viz,  "  To  God  we  shotJd  approach,  of  him 
"  we  should  hear,  of  him  we  should  think,  and  to  him  we  should 
"  attempt  to  approximate."  t  The  Vedanta  also  elucidates  the  subject 
thus  :  "The  three  latter  directions  in  the  above  quoted  text,  are 
"conducive  to  the  first,  viz.,  *  Approaching  to  God  \"  These  three 
are  in  reality  included  in  the  first  (as  the  direction  for  collecting  fire 
in  the  worship  of  fire),  for  we  cannot  approach  to  God  without  hearing 
and  thinking  of  him,  nor  without  attempting  to  make  our  approxima- 
tion ;  and  the  last,  viz,,  attempting  to  approximate  to  God,  is  required 
until  we  have  approached  him.  By  hearing  of  Gkxi  is  meant  hearing 
his  declarations,  which  establish  his  unity  ;  and  by  thinking  of  him  is 
meant  thinking  of  the  contents  of  his  law ;  and  by  attempting  to 
approximate  to  him  is  meant  attempting  to  apply  our  minds  to  that 
true  Being  on  which  the  diffusive  existence  of  the  universe  relies,  in 
order  that  by  means  of  the  constant  practice  of  this  attempt  we  may 
approach  to  him.  The  Vedanta  states,  %  that  "  Constant  practice  of 
"  devotion  is  necessary,  it  being  represented  so  by  the  Veda  ;'*  and  also 
adds  that  "  We  should  adore  God  till  we  approach  to  him,  and  even 
"  then  not  forsake  his  adoration,  such  authority  being  found  in  the 
"  Veda." 

The  Vedanta  shows  that  moi-al  principle  is  a  part  of  the  adoration 
of  God,  vlz.y  "  A  command  over  our  passions  and  over  the  external 
"  senses  of  the  body  and  good  acts,  are  declared  by  the  Veda  to  be 
"indispensable  in  the  mind's  approximation  to  Gkxi,  they  should 
"  therefore  be  strictly  taken  care  of,  and  attended  to,  both  previously 
"  and  subsequently  to  such  approximation  to  the  Supreme  Being  ;"§ 
t.  e.  we  should  not  indulge  our  evil  propensities,  but  should  endeavour 
to  have  entire  control  over  them.  Reliance  on,  and  seU-resignation 
to,  the  only  true  Being,  with  an  aversion  to  worldly  considerations, 
are  included  in  the  good  acts  above  alluded  to.    The  adoration  of  the 

•  ChhandogyiT         t  *7th,  4th,  3d.        t  Ist,  let.  4th.        §  27th,  4th,  aid. 
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Supreme  Being  produces  eternal  beatitude,  as  irell  as  all  desired 
advantagea ;  as  the  Vedanta  declares  :  "  It  is  the  firm  opinion  of 
"  Vyasa  that  from  devotion  to  Qod  all  the  desired  consequences 
"  proceed  ;"  •  and  it  is  thus  often  represented  by  the  Veda,  **  He  who 
"  is  desirous  of  prosperity  should  worship  the  Supreme  Being."  f  "  He 
"  who  knows  God  thoroughly  adheres  unto  God.*'  "  The  souls  of  the 
"deceased  forefathers  of  him  who  adores  the  true  Being  alone, 
"enjoy  freedom  by  his  mere  wish.'* J  "All  the  celestial  gods 
"  worship  him  who  applies  his  mind  to  ths  Supreme  Being  ;'*  and 
"He  who  sincerely  adores  the  Supreme  Being,  is  exempted  from 
"further  transmigration.** 

A  pious  householder  is  entitled  to  the  adoration  of  God  equally 
with  an  Yati§ ;  The  Vedanta  says,  that  "  A  householder  may  be 
"  allowed  the  performance  of  all  the  ceremonies  attached  to  the 
"  (Brahmanical)  religion,  and  also  the  fulfilling  of  the  devotion  of  God  : 
"  the  fore-mentioned  mode  of  worshipping  the  Supreme  Being,  there- 
"fore,  is  required  of  a  householder  possessed  of  moral  *  principles,'  *'|| 
And  the  Veda  declares,  that  "  the  celestial  gods,  and  householders  of 
"  strong  faith,  and  professional  Yatis,  are  alike.** 

It  is  optional  to  those  who  have  faith  in  God  alone,  to  observe  and 
attend  to  the  rules  and  rites  prescribed  by  the  Veda  applicable  to  the 
different  classes  of  Hindoos,  and  to  their  different  religious  orders 
respectively.  But  in  case  of  the  true  believers  neglecting  those  rites 
they  are  not  liable  to  any  blame  whatever ;  as  the  Vedanta  says, 
*' Before  acquiring  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  it  is  proper  for  man 
"  to  attend  to  the  laws  and  rules  laid  down  by  the  Veda  for  different 
"  classes,  according  to  their  different  professions  ;  because  the  Veda 
"  declares  the  performance  of  these  rules  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
"  mind's  purification,  and  its  faith  in  God,  and  compares  it  with  a 
"  saddle-horse,  which  helps  a  man  to  arrive  at  the  wished-for  goal.*'^ 
And  the  Vedanta  also  says,  that  "  Man  may  acquire  the  true  know- 
"  ledge  of  God  even  without  observing  the  rules  and  rites  prescribed 
"  by  the  Veda  for  each  class  of  Hindoos,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Veda  that 
"  many  persons  who  had  neglected  the  performance  of  the  Brahmanical 
"rites  and  ceremonies  owing  to  their  perpetual  attention  to  the 

*  Ist,  4th,  3xd.  t  Mundaka.  t  Chliandogya 

§  The  highest  among  the  four  secta  of  Brahmans,  who,  according  to  the  religioua 
order,  are  bound  to  forsake  all  worldly  considerations,  and  to  spend  their  time  in  the  sole 
adoration  of  God. 

11  28th,  4th,  3d.  f  36th,  4th,  3d. 
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adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  acquired  the  true  knowledge 
respecting  the  Deity."*  The  Vedanta  again  more  clearly  states  that, 
^'  It  is  equally  found  in  the  Veda  that  some  people,  though  they  had 
"  their  entire  faith  in  God  alone,  yet  performed  both  the  worship  of 
**  God  and  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  Veda ;  and  that  some 
"others  neglected  them,  and  merely  worshipped  Ghxi."!  The 
following  texts  of  the  Veda  fully  explain  the  subject,  tMs.,  "  Janaka 
'*  (one  of  the  noted  devotees)  had  performed  Yajna  (or  the  adoration 
'"  of  the  celestial  gods  through  fire)  with  the  gift  of  a  considerable 
**  sum  of  money,  as  a  fee  to  the  holy  Brahmans,  and  many  learned  true 
•"  believers  never  worshipped  fire,  nor  any  celestial  god  through  fire." 
Notwithstanding  it  is  optional  with  those  who  have  their  faith  in 
^e  only  God,  to  attend  to  the  prescribed  ceremonies  or  to  neglect 
them  entirely,  the  Vedanta  prefers  the  former  to  the  latter,  because 
the  Veda  says  that  attendance  to  the  religious  ceremonies  conduces 
to  the  attainment  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Although  the  Veda  says,  "  That  he  who  has  true  faith  in  the 
"  omnipresent  Supreme  Being  may  eat  all  that  exists,"^  i.e.,  is  not 
bound  to  enquire  what  is  his  food,  or  who  prepares  it,  nevertheless 
the  Vedanta  limits  that  authority  thus  :  "The  above-mentioned  autho- 
rity of  the  Veda  for  eating  all  sorts  of  food  should  only  be  observed 
at  the  time  of  distress,  because  it  is  found  in  the  Veda,  that 
Chakrayana  (a  celebrated  Brahman)  ate  the  meat  cooked  by  the 
elephant-keepers  during  a  ^mine."§  It  is  concluded,  that  he  acted 
according  to  the  above  stated  authority  of  the  Veda,  only  at  the  time 
of  distress. 

Devotion  to  the  Supreme  Being  is  not  limited  to  any  holy  place 
or  sacred  country,  as  the  Vedanta  says,  "  In  any.  place  wherein  the 
'"  mind  feels  itself  undisturbed,  men  should  worship  God ;  because 
'"  no  specific  authority  for  the  choice  of  any  particular  place  of  worship 
"  is  foimd  in  the  Veda,"||  which  declares,  "  In  any  place  which  renders 
^*  the  mind  easy,  man  should  adore  G<xl." 

It  is  of  no  consequence  to  those  who  have  true  belief  in  God 
whether  they  die  while  the  sun  is  in  the  north  or  south  of  the  equator, 
.as  the  Vedanta  declares  that  "  Any  one  who  has  faith  in  the  only 
"  God,  dying  even  when  the  sun  may  be  south  of  the  equator,  ^  his 

•  36th,  4th,  3d.        t^th,  4th.  3d.       ^Ohhandogya.        §28th,  4th,  3d.        pith,  Ut,  4th. 

^  Ik  is  believed  by  the  Brahmans,  that  any  one  who  dies  while  the  sun  is  south  of  the 
4»qQator,  cannot  enjoy  eternal  beatitude. 
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soul  shall  proceed  from  the  body,  through  Snahnmna  (a  vein  which, 
as  the  Brahmans  suppose,  passes  throiigh  the  navel  up  to  the  brain), 
and  approaches  to  the  Supreme  Being.*'*  The  Veda  also  positively 
asserts  that  **  He  who  in  Uf  e  was  devoted  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
shall  (after  death)  be  absorbed  in  him,  and  again  be  neither  liable 
to  biiih  nor  death,  reduction  nor  augmentation." 
The  Veda  begins  and  concludes  with  the  three  peculiar  and 
mysteiioQS  epithets  of  God,  viz,  first,  OM ;  second,  TAT ;  third,  SAT. 
The  first  of  iheae  signifies,  ''  Th(U  Being  which  preserves,  destroys 
and  creates."  The  second  implies  "-TluU  only  Being  which  is  neither 
"  male  or  female."  The  third  announces  ''  The  true  Being.'*  These 
collective  terms  simply  affirm,  that  one  unknown,  tbue  being  ia  the 

OBSAIOB,  PBESEBVBB,  AND  DE8TB0TEB  OF  THB  UNIV^BSB  ! 

•  20th,  2d,  4th. 
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DuBiHO  the  mteirab  between  my  coiitroTenial  engagements  with 
idolaten  ae  well  as  with  advocatee  of  idolatiy,  I  translated  sereral  of 
the  ten  Upanishads,  of  which  the  Vedanta  or  piinoipal  part  of  the 
Vedas  consists,  and  of  which  the  Sariraka-Mimanfla,  commonly  called 
the  VedantarDarsana,  composed  by  the  celebrated  Yyasa,  is  expl*- 
natoiy ;  I  have  now  taken  the  opportonity  of  farther  leisme  to  publish 
a  translatiQn  of  the  Mnndaka-Upanishad.  An  attentive  perusal  of 
this  as  well  as  of  the  remaining  books  of  the  Vedanta  will,  I  trast, 
convince  every  xmprejndiced  mind,  that  they,  with  great  consistency, 
inculcate  the  unity  of  God ;  instructing  men,  at  the  same  time,  in  tiia 
pure  mode  of  adoring  him  in  spirit  It  will  also  appear  evident  that 
the  Vedas,  although  th^  tolerate  idoLatiy  as  the  last  pronsionfor 
those  ^dio  are  totally  incapable  of  raising  their  minds  to  the  con- 
templation  of  the  invisible  Qod  of  nature,  yet  repeatedly  urge  the 
relinquishment  of  the  rites  of  idol-worship,  and  the  adoption  of  a  purer 
system  of  religion,  on  the  express  ground  that  the  observance  of 
idolatrous  rites  can  never  be  productive  of  eternal  beatitude.  These 
are  left  to  be  practised  by  such  persons  only  as,  notwithstanding 
the  constant  teaching  of  spiritual  guides,  cannot  be  brought  to  see 
perspicuously  the  majesty  of  Qod  through  the  works  of  nature. 

The  pubUc  will,  I  hope,  be  assured  that  nothing  but  the  natural 
inclination  of  the  ignorant  towards  the  worship  of  objects  resembling 
their  own  nature,  and  to  the  external  forms  of  rites  palpable  to  their 
grosser  senses,  joined  to  the  self-interested  motives  of  their  pretended 
gnides,  has  rendered  the  generality  of  the  Hindoo  community  (in  defi- 
ance of  their  sacred  books)  devoted  to  idd-worship, — the  source  ol 
prejudice  and  superstition  and  of  the  total  destruction  of  moral  prin- 
ciple, as  countenancing  criminal  intercourse,*  saicide,t  female  mur- 
der,t  and  human  sacrifice.  Should  my  labours  prove  in  any  degree 
the  means  of  i^iTwiin'aliing  the  extent  of  Ihose  evils,  I  shall  ever  deem 
myself  most  amply  rewarded. 

*  FfifeDflieiioeofHiiulooThflum. 

IFtdt  InteodiKtkii  to  Ui0  Keni-npwualMid. 
Ftde  Tnatbe  on  Widor-baniing. 
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Bbaeha,  the  greatest  of  celMtial  deities,  and  ezecntiTe  creator 
and  pieeerrer  of  the  world,  came  into  form ;  he  instrocted  Atharya, 
his  eldest  son,  in  the  knowledge  respecting  the  Supreme  Being,  on 
which  all  sciences  rest.  Atharva  commimicated  formerly  to  Angira 
what  Brahma  tan^t  him  :  Angiia  imparted  the  same  knowledge  to 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Bharadwaja^  edUed  Satyavaha,  who  conToyed 
the  doctrine  so  handed  down  to  Angiras.  Sannaka,  a  wealthy  hona^- 
holder,  having  in  the  prescribed  manner  approached  Anguraa,  asked* 
Is  there  any  being  by  whose  knowledge  alone  the  whole  uniTeree  may 
be  immediately  known  ?  He  (Angiras)  then  replied  :  Those  who 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Vedas,  say  that  it  should  be 
nndeiBtood  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  knowledge,  one  superior,  and 
the  other  inferior.  There  are  the  Rig*veda,  Ya-jur-veda,  Samaveda, 
and  Athanra-veda,  and  also  their  subordinate  parte,  eoneieting  of 
Siksha  or  a  treatise  on  pronunciation,  Kalpa  or  the  science  that 
teaches  the  details  of  rites  according  to  the  different  branches  of  the 
VedaSy  Vyakarana  or  grammar,  Nirukta  or  explanation  of  the  Vedas, 
Chliandas  or  prosody,  and  Jyotisha  or  astronomy  :  which  all  belong  to 
the  inferior  kind  of  knowledge.  Now  the  superior  kind  ie  conveyed  by 
the  Upanishade  and  is  that  through  which  absorption  into  the  eternal 
Supreme  Being  may  be  obtained.  That  Supreme  Being,  vho  is  the 
subject  of  the  superior  le^mingt  is  beyond  the  apprehension  of  the 
senses,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  corporeal  organs  of  action,  and  la 
without  origin,  colour,  or  magnitude,  and  has  neither  eye  nor  ear,  nor 
has  he  hand  or  foot.  He  is  everlasting,  all-pervading,  omnipresent, 
absolutely  incorporeal,  unchangeable,  and  it  is  he  whom  wise  men 
consider  as  the  origin  of  the  universe.  In  the  same  way  as  the 
cobweb  is  created  and  absorbed  by  the  spider  independently  of 
eoeterior  ori^Uf  as  vegetables  proceed  from  the  earth,  and  hair  and 
nailB  from  animate  creatures,  so  the  Universe  is  produced  by  the 
eternal  Supreme  Being. 
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From  his  omniBcience  the  Supreme  Being  resolves  to  create  the 
Universe.  Then  nature,  the  apparent  eau$e  of  the  world,  is  produced 
by  him.  From  her  the  prior  operating  sensitive  particle  of  the  worid, 
styled  Brahma,  the  source  of  the  Acuities,  probeeds.  From  the  factel- 
ties  the  five  elements  are  produced ;  ihence  epring  the  eeven  divisiona 
of  the  world,  whereon  ceremonial  rites,  with  their  consequences,  are 
brought  forth.  By  him  who  knows  all  things,  collectively  and  dis- 
tinctly, whose  knowledge  and  will  are  the  only  means  of  all  his  actiona, 
Brahma,  name,  and  £orm»  and  all  that  vegetates  are  produced. 

Bnd  of  the  first  Section  of  the  1st  Mundakam. 


Those  rites,*  the  prescription  of  which  wise  men,  such  as  Vasish- 
(ha,  and  osiers  found  in  the  Vedas,  are  truly  the  means  of  prodtte- 
ing  good  consequences.  They  have  been  performed  in  various  man- 
ners by  three  sects  among  Brahmans,  namely,  Adhvaryu,  or  those  who 
are  toell  loersed  in  the  Yajur-veda ;  Udgata,  or  the  sect  who  know 
thoroughly  the  Sama-veda ;  and  Hota,  (hose  Brahmans  that  have  a 
perfect  hnowiedge  of  the  Big-veda.  You  aU  continue  to  perform  them, 
as  long  as  you  feel  a  desire  to  enjoy  gratifications  attainable  from  them. 
This  practice  of  performing  rites  is  the  way  which  leads  you  to  the 
benefits  you  expect  to  derive  from  your  works. 

Fire  being  augmented  when  its  flame  waves,  the  observer  of  ritet 
shall  offer  oblations  to  deities  in  the  middle  of  the  waving  flame. 

If  observance  of  the  sacred  fire  be  not  attended  with  the  rites 
required  to  be  performed  on  the  days  of  new  and  full  moon,  and 
during  the  four  months  of  the  rains,  and  in  the  autumn  and  spring ; 
and  be  also  not  attended  with  hospitality  and  due  regard  to  time  or 
the  worship  of  Vaiswadeva,  and  be  fulfilled  without  regard  to 
prescribed  forms,  it  will  deprive  the  worshipper  of  the  enjoyments 
which  he  might  otherwise  expect  in  his  seven  future  mansions. 

KaU,  Karali,  Manojava,  Sulohitd,  Sudhumravam^,  Sphulingini, 
Viswaruchi,  are  the  seven  names  of  the  seven  waving  points  of  the 
flame. 

He  who  offers  oblations  at  the  prescribed  time  in  those  illuminat- 
ing and  waving  points  of  fire,  is  carried  by  the  oblations  so  offered 

■■■■■■ 

.  *  In  the  iMginwiwfl  of  this  section,  the  author  treats  of  the  subject  o£  the  infenor 
knowledge ;  and  in  the  oondnsion  he  introdttoes  that  ol  the  superior  doctrine,  irhioh  he 
ooatianes  throu^^ioat  the  whole  Upaniahad. 
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thiongh  tbe  rftys  of  Um  San  to  ftha  HeaTan  wliere  Indis,  prince  of  the 
celeBtiol  gods,  reigns.  The  illnminating  oblatkmfl,  wliile  ofnying  the 
obeenrer  of  riles  Uuoiigb  the  rays  of  the  Son,  inoite  him  to  hesveUt 
•aying^  "  Come  in !  oome  in !  '*  and  entertaining  him  with  pleasing 
oanTersatiQn,  and  treating  him  with  Teneration,  say  to  him,  "  This  is 
the  sommitof  the  hesTens,  the  fmit  of  yoor  good  works." 

The  sixteen  members  of  rites  and  sacrifices,  wM  of  the  true 
knowledge,  are  infinn  and  perishable.  Those  ignoiant  persons  who 
consider  them  as  the  source  of  real  bliss,  shall,  after  the  enjoyment  of 
fatore  gratification,  undergo  transmigrations.  Those  iocAs  who, 
immersed  in  ignorance,  that  is,  the  foolish  praetioe  of  rites^  consider 
themselYes  to  be  wise  and  learned,  wander  about,  repeatedly  subject- 
ing themselves  to  birth,  disease^  death  and  other  pains,  like  blind  men 
when  guided  by  a  blind  man. 

Engaged  in  various  manners  of  rites  and  sacrifices,  the  ignorant 
are  sure  of  obtaining  their  objects :  but  as  the  observers  of  such  rites, 
from  their  excessive  desire  of  fruition,  remain  destitute  of  a  knowledge 
of  Qod,  they,  afflicted  with  sorrows,  descend  to  this  world  after  the 
time  of  their  celestial  gratification  is  expired.  Those  complete  fools 
believe,  that  the  rites  pxescribed  by  the  Vedas  in  performing  sacrifices, 
and  those  laid  down  by  the  Smritis  at  the  digging  of  wells  and  other 
pious  liberal  actions,  are  the  most  beneficial,  and  have  no  idea  that 
a  knowledge  of,  and  faith  in  God,  are  the  only  true  sources  of  Uiss. 
They,  after  death,  having  enjoyed  the  consequence  of  such  rites  on 
the  summit  of  heaven,  transmigrate  in  the  human  form,  or  in  that 
of  inferior  animals,  or  of  plants. 

Mendicants  and  hermits,  who  residing  in  forests,  live  upon  alms,  as 
well  as  householders  possessed  of  a  portion  of  wisdom,  practising 
religious  austerities,  the  worship  of  Brahnia  and  others,  and  exercising 
a  control  over  the  senses,  freed  from  sins,  ascend  tbroogh  the  northern 
path*  to  the  highest  part  of  heaven,  where  the  immortal  Brahma,  who 
18  coeval  with  the  world,  assumes  his  supremacy. 

Having  taken  into  serious  consideration  the  perishable  nature 
of  all  objects  within  the  toorld,  which  are  acquirable  from  human 
'works,  a  Brahman  shall  cease  to  desire  them  ;   reflecting  withiu 

<Ai30ordiag  to  the  Hindu  thaologiaiiB,  there  are  two  roeds  that  lead  to  distioct 
faeaveoa,  one  northern,  the  other  loathem.  The  fi»iiier  ia  the  path  to  the  haUMioa  d 
Biahma  aad  the  eaperior  god%  and  the  Utter  to  the  hrnna  o£  Inte  and  tha  otte 
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kixQtelf,  that  nothing  vshiek  i»  obtained  through  perUhMe  mean§ 
can  be  es^ieeted  to  be  eternal  :  hence*  what  use  ci  ritee?  He  then, 
with  a  view  to  aoqiiire  a  knowledge  of  superior  kamin^,  shall 
proceed,  with  a  load  of  wood  in  his  hand,  to  a  spiritaal  teacher  who 
is  verBed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Vedas  and  has  firm  faith  in  God. 
The  wise  teacher  shaU  properly  instruct  his  pnpil  so  devoted  to  him, 
freed  from  the  importunities  of  external  senses,  and  possessed  of 
tranqniUity  of  mind,  in  the  knowledge  through  which  he  may  know 
the  etemid  Supreme  Being. 

End  of  the  first  Munddkam. 


He,  the  svhjeet  of  the  superior  knowledge,  alone  is  true.  As  from 
a  blazing  fire  thousandp  of  sparks  of  the  same  nattire  proceed, 
so  from  the  eternal  Supreme  Being  (0  beloved  pupil)  various  souls 
•come  forth,  and  again  they  return  into  him.  He  is  immortal  and 
without  form  or  figure,  omnipresent,  pervading  external  and  internal 
objects,  unborn,  without  breath  or  individual  mind,  pure  and  superior 
to  eminently  exalted  nature. 

PVom  him  the  first  sensitive  particle,  or  the  seed  of  the  universe, 
individual  intellect,  all  the  senses  and  their  objects,  also  vacuum,  air, 
light,  water,  and  the  earth  which  contains  all  things,  proceed. 

Heaven  is  his  head,  and  the  sun  and  moon  are  his  eyes  ;  space  is 
liis  ears,  the  celebrated  Vedas  are  his  speech;  air  is  his  breath,  the 
world  is  his  intellect,  and  the  earth  is  his  feet ;  for  he  is  the  soul  of 
the  whole  universe. 

By  him  the  sky,  which  is  illuminated  by  the  sun,  is  produced; 
clouds,  which  have  their  origin  from  the  effects  of  the  moon,  aeewmu' 
loHng  them  in  the  sky,  bring  forth  vegetables  in  the  earth ;  man 
imparts  the  essence  dravm  from  these  vegetables,  to  woman ;  then 
-through  the  coTiMnation  of  such  physical  causes,  numerous  offspring 
•come  forth  from  the  omnipresent  Supreme  Being. 

From  him  all  the  texts  of  the  Vedas,  consisting  of  verses,  musical 
compositions,  and  prose,  proceed ;  in  like  manner  by  him  are  produced 
Diksha  or  certain  preliminary  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices,  without 
sacrificial  posts  or  with  them ;  fees  lastly  offered  in  sacrifices,  time, 
and  the  principal  person  who  institutes  the  performance  of  sacrifices 
aad  defrays  their  expenses ;  as  well  as  future  mansions,  where  the 
moon  effects  purification  and  where  the  sun  shines.    By  him  gods  of 
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^ereral  deeciiptiauB,  all  celestiiil  beings  attbordinale  to  ^oae  gods, 

Tnankind,  sjlimak,  birdg,  both  breath,  aad  peditam,  wheat  and  barley, 

austerity,  convictiaE^  truths  duties  of  ascetics,  and  ruUs  for  conducting 

biunan  life,  were  created.     From  him  seTcn  indiTidnnl  senses  wiliiin 

the  head  proceed,  as  weU  as  their  Bcven  reepeetiye  inclinations  towards 

ibeir  objects,  their  Beyen  objects,  .and  ideas  acquired  through  them, 

and  their  aeyen  organs  {tioo  eye0,  two  ears,  the  two  foitagea  of  nom 

and  numth),  in  which  those  senses  are  situated  in  every  living  creature, 

and  which  never  cease  to  act  except  at  the  time  of  sleep. 

Erozn  him,  oceans  and  all  mountains  proceed,  and  various  rivers 
flow  :  all  vegetables,  tastes,  {eansiating  of  9weety  «alt,  pitn^ent,  hiU^r^ 
sour^  and  oatrtngfent)  united  with  which  the  visible  elementary  sub* 
stance  endoees  the  corpuscle  situate  in  the  heart.*  The  Supreme 
existenise  is  himself  all — rites  as  well  as  their  rewards.  He  therefore 
is  the  Sapreme  and  Immortal.  He  who  knows  him  (0  beloved  pupil) 
as  residing  in  the  hearts  of  all  animate  beings^  disMitangles  the  knot 
of  ignorance  in  this  world. 

End  of  the  first  section  of  Ihe  2nd  Mundakam, 


God,  as  being  resplendent  and  most  proximate  to  aXL  creatnree,  is 

styled  the  operator  in  the  heart ;  he  is  great  and  all-sustaining  ;  for  on 

him  rest  all  existences,  such  as  those  that  move,  those  that  breathe,  those 

that  twinkle,  and  those  that  do  not.    Such  is  God.    Tou  all  contemplate 

him  as  the  support  of  all  object,  visible  and  invisible,  the  chief   end 

of  human  yurguit.    He  surpasses  all  human  understanding,  and  is  the 

most  pre-eminent.    He,  who  irradiates  the  eun  and  other  bodies,  who 

is  smaller  than  an  atom,  larger  than  the  toorld,  and  in  whom  is  the 

abode  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  universe,  and  of  all  their  inhabitants, 

is  the  eternal  €k)d,  the  origin  of  breath,    speech,    and    intellect, 

as  well  as  of  aU    the  senses.     He,  the  origin  of  aU  the  senses,  the 

true  and  xmehangeable  Supreme  Being,  should  be  meditated  upon ; 

aad  do  thou  (0   beloved    pupil)    apply    constantly  thy    mind    to 

him.    Seizing  the   bow    found   in   the    Upaniahads,  the    strongest 

of  weapons,  man   shall  draw  the  arrow  (of  the  soul),  sharpened 

by  the  constant  application  of  mind  to  Ood.    Do  thou  (0  pupil). 


*  This  oorpuBcle  is  sttppowd  to  be  oonstituted  of  all  the  various  eleoifentB  that  enter 
ii^ts  tlie  eonpoataoA  of  the  animal  hame.  WiUun  it  the  sovl  has  its  reaidence,  and 
*^ng  upon  it,  qperates  th»ra^  its  medium  in  the  whob  aystem.  To  thia  corpuade  th« 
eon]  remaina  attacoed  throng  all  changes  of  being,  until  finally  absorbed  into  the  Sup- 
zeme  Intelfigence. 
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being  in  the  same  prootiee,  withdrawing  all  ike  aeneee  from  tvarldly 
objects,  tluottgh  the  mind  directed  towards  the    Supreme    Beiii^» 
hit  the  mark  which  is  the  eternal  God.    The  word  Om,  signifying 
Qodt  is  represented   as  the  bow,  the  soul  as  the  arrow,  and  Uie 
Supreme  Being  as  its  aim,  which  a  man  of  steady  mind   should 
hit :  he  then  shall  be  united  to  God  as  the  arrow  to  its  mailc      Iir 
God,  hearen,  earth,  and  space  reside,  and  also  intellect,  with  breath 
and  all  the  senses.     Do  you  strive  to  know  solely  the  ONE    Sup- 
reme Being,  and  forsake  all  other  discourse ;  because  diis  (a  true 
knowledge  respeeting  €hd)  is  the  only  way  to  eternal  be^utitnde. 
The  veins  of  the  body  are  inserted  into  the  heart,  like  the  radius 
of  a  wheel  into  its  nave.    There  the  Supreme  Being,  as  the  ori^^in 
of  the  notion  of  individuality,  and  of  its  various  circumstances, 
resides  ;  Him,  through  the  help  of  Om,  you  will  contemplate.  Blessed 
be  ye  in  crossing  over  the  ocean  of  dark  ignorance  to  absorption 
into  God.    He  who  knows  the  universe  collectively,  distinctively,, 
whose  majesty  is  fully  evident  in  the  world,  operates  within   the 
space  of  the  heart,  his  luminous  abode. 

He  is  perceptible  only    by  intellect ;  and  removes  the  breath 
and  corpuscle,  in  which  ike  eovl  render,  from  one  substance   to 
another :    supporting    intellectual    faculties,  he  is  seated    in  the 
heart    Wise  man  acquire  a  knowledge  of  him,  who  shines  eternal^ 
and  the  source  of  all  happiness,  through  the  pure  knowledge  eon- 
teyed  to  them  by  the  Vedae  and  by  spiritudl  fathers,    God,  who  is 
AU-in-aU,  being  known  to  man  as  the  origin  of  intellect  and  self- 
oonsciousnesB,  every  desire  of  the  mind  ceases,  all  doubts  are  removed, 
and  the  effects  of  the  good  or  evil  actions  committed,  now  or  in  pre- 
ceding shapes,  are  totally  annihilated.    The  Supreme  Being,  free  from 
stain,  devoid  of  figure  or  form,  and  entirely  pure,  the  light  of  all 
lights,  resides  in  the  heart,  his    resplendently  excellent  seat :  those 
diseriminaiing  men,   who  know  him  as  the  origin  of  inteUect  and 
of    setf'eonscioiisness,  are    possessed  of    the  real  notion  of    God. 
Neither  the  sun  nor  the   moon,  nor  yet  the  stars,  can  throw  light 
on  God.:    even    the    illuminating    lightning     cannot    throw  light 
upon  him,  much  less  can  limited  fire  give  him  light :  but  they  all 
imitate  him,  and  all  borrow  their  light  from  him.    God  alone  is 
immortal :  he  extends    before,  behind,  to  the   right,  to  the  left, 
beneath  and  above.    He  is  the  Supreme,  and  AU-in-alL 

End  of  the  Second  Mundakam. 
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Two  bixda  (meaning  Qod  and  ihs  $aul)  cohabitant  and  oo-Maentiai, 
unitedly  in  one  tree,  uikuh  ia  ^  body.  One  of  them  (tfc^ 
.9ou2)  consomeB  the  Tarionaly  tasted  fniitB  of  its  actions ;  bat  the 
other  (God),  without  partaking  of  them,  witnesBes  aU  evmU$. 

The  Bcml  so  pressed  down  in  the  body,  being  deluded  wiih 
ignorance,  grieves  at  its  own  insufficiency ;  but  when  it  perceives 
its  oohabitaat,  the  adorable  Lord  of  the  Umvene,^  the  origin  of 
itaeH,  and  his  gloiy,  it  feels  relieved  from  grief  and  infatuation. 
When  a  wise  man  perceives  the  resplendent  Qod,  the  Creator 
and  Lord  of  Ihe  Univene  and  the  omnipresent  prime  Cause,  he 
then,  abandoning  the  consequences  of  good  and  evil  works,  beonmes 
perfect,  and  obtains  entire  absorption.  A  wise  man  knowing  ISod 
as  perspicuously  residing  in  all  creatures,  forsakes  sll  idea  of  duality ; 
being  eowritieed'Hhat  there  is  only  one  real  Exieteneet  whieh  is  Qod. 
He  then  directs  all  his  senses  towards  God  alone,  the  origin  of 
self-consciousness,  and  on  him  exclusively  he  places  his  love,  abs- 
tracting at  the  same  time  his  mind  from  all  worldly  objects  by 
constantly  applying  it  to  God  :  the  person  so  devoted  is  reckoned 
the  most  perfect  among  the  votaries  of  the  Deity.  Throu^^  strict 
veracity,  the  uniform  direction  of  mind  and  senses,  and  throu^ 
notions  acquired  from  spiritual  teachers^  as  well  as  by  abstinence 
from  sexual  indulgence,  man  should  approach  Gkxl,  who  full  of 
splendour  and  perfection,  works  in  the  heart ;  and  to  whom  only 
the  votaries  freed  from  passion  and  desire  can  approximate. 

He  who   practises  veracity  prospers,  and  not  he  who  speaks 
untruths  :  the  way  to  eternal  beatitude  is  open  to  him  who  without 
omission  speaketh  truth.    This  is  that  way  throu^  which  the  saints, 
extricated  from  all  desires,  proceed  to    the  Supreme  Existence,  the 
consequence  of  the  obseiTance  of  truth.    He  is  great  and  incom- 
prehensible by  the  senses,  end  consequently  his  nature  is  beyond 
human  conception.    He,  though  more  subtle  than   vacuum  itself, 
shines  in  various  ways. — From  Oioee  who  do  not  knoto  him,  he  is  at  a 
greater  distance  than  the  limits  of  space,  and  to  ihose  who  acquire 
a  hnowledge  of  him,  he  is  most  proximate ;  and  while  residing  in 
animate  creatures,  he  is  perceived  obscurely  by  those  who  apply 

*  The  dilferaiGe  between  God,  the  intellectual  principle,  and  the  bouI,  the  individual 
intelleet,  eabsiste  as  long  as  the  idea  of  aelf-individnality  is  retained  ;  like  the  diatinotion 
lietwiten  inite  and  infinite  flpaQB^  whidi  oeaaee  as  aeon  aa  ihe  idea  of  particalar  figure 
IB  dona  wnj. 
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thMr  thoughts  to  him.    He  is  not  perceptible  by  yiaion,  nor  is  he 
describable  by  means  of  speech :  neither  can  he  be  the  object   of 
any  of  the  other  organs  of  sense ;  nor  can  he  be  conceiTed  by   the 
help  of  austerities  or  religions  rites  :  but  a  person  whose  mind    i» 
purified  by  the  light  of  true  knowledge,  through  incessant  contem- 
plation, perceives  him,  the  most  pure  God.     Such  is  the  invisible 
Supreme  Being  :  he  should  be  observed  in  the  heart,  wherein  breathy 
consisting  of  iive  species,  rests.     The  mind   being  perfectly    freed 
from  impurity,   Gkxi,  who  spreads  over  the  mind  and  all  the  seasee, 
imparts  a  knowledge  of  himself  to  the  heart. 

A  pious  votary  of  Qod  obtains  whatever  division  of  the  world 
and  whatever  desirable  object  he  may  wish  to  acquire  far  hifm^elf 
or  joT  anoiAior :  therefore  any  one,  who  is  desirous  of  honour  and 
advantage  should  revere  him. 

Emd  of  the  Ist  section  of  the  3rd  Mundakam, 

Those  wise  men  who,  abandoning  all  desires,  revere  the  devotee 
who  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  supreme  exaltation  of  God,  on 
whom  the  whole  universe  rests,  and  who  is  perfect  and  illuminates 
everywhere,  will  never  be  subjected  to  further  birth. 

He  who,  contemplating  the  various  effects  of  objects  visible  or 
invisible,  feels  a  desire  to  obtain  them,  shall  be  bom  agun  with  those 
feelings  :  but  the  man  satisfied  with  a  knowledge  of  and  faith  in  God, 
blessed  by  a  total  destruction  of  ignorance,  forsakes  all  such  desires 
even  during  his  life. 

A  knowledge  of  God,  the  prime  object,  is  not  acquirable  from  study 
of  the  Vedas,  nor  through  retentive  memory,  nor  yet  by  continual 
hearing  of  spiritual  instruction :  but  he  who  seeks  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  God  is  gifted  with  it,  God  rendering  himself  conspicuous 
to  him. 

No  man  deficient  in  faith  or  discretion  can  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  God ;  nor  can  even  he  who  possesses  wisdom  mingled  with  the 
desire  of  fruition,  gain  it :  but  the  soul  of  a  wise  man  who,  through 
firm  belief,  prudence,  and  pure  understanding,  not  biassed  by  worldly 
desire,  seeks  for  knowledge,   will  be  absorbed  into  Grod. 

The  saints  who,  wise  and  firm,  were  satisfied  solely  with  a  know- 
ledge of  God,  assured  of  the  soul's  divine  origin,  exempt  from  passion, 
and  possessed  of  tranquillity  of  mind,  having  found  Gkxi  the  omni- 
present everywhere,  have  after  death  been  absorbed  into  him ;  even 
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as  limited  extennan  within  a  jar  %&  by  its  dsstrueti&n  uniUd  to- 
universal  spaee.  All  the  yotaiies  who  repose  on  Ood  alone  their  firm 
belief,  originating  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Vedanta,  and  who,  by 
forsaking  leligioos  rites,  obtain  purification  of  mind,  being  continually 
occupied  in  divine  rejections  during  life,  are  at  the  time  of  death 
entirely  freed  from  ignorance  .and  absorbed  into  God.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  the  elementary  parts  of  their  body,  being  fifteen  in 
number,  unite  with  their  respective  origins  :  their  corporeal  Acuities, 
such  as  vision  and  feeling,  (Sbc,  return  into  their  original  sources,  the 
sun  and  air,  Ac.  The  consequences  of  their  works,  together  with 
their  souls,  are  absorbed  into  the  supreme  and  eternal  Spirit,  in  the- 
same  manner  as  the  refleetion  of  the  sun  in  unUer  returns  to  him  on 
the  removal  of  the  water.  As  all  rivers  flowing  into  the  ocean  dis- 
appear and  lose  their  respective  appellations  and  forms,  so  the  person 
who  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  and  £uth  in  Qod,  freeiog  himself' 
from  the  subjugation  of  figure  and  appellation,  is  absorbed  into  the 
supreme,  immaterial  and  omnipresent  E^stence. 

He  who  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being  aeoording  to 
the  foreg€nng  doctrine^  shall  inevitably  be  absorbed   into  him,  sur- 
motmting  M  the  ohstades  that  he  may  have  to  eneounter.    None 
of  his  progeny  will  be  destitute  of  a  true  knowledge    of  Gk)d.    He 
escapes  from  mental  distress  and  from  evil  propensities  ;  he  is  also 
relieved  from  the  ignorance  which  occasions  the  idea  of  duality. 
This  is  the  true  doctrine  inculcated  throughout  the  foregoing  texts, 
and  which  a  man  should  impart  to  those   who  are  accustomed  tO' 
perform  good  works,  conversant  in  the  Vedas,  and  inclined  toward 
the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  Qod,  and  who  themselves,  with 
due  regard,  offer  oblations  to.tiiie  sacred  ^le ;  and  abo  to  those  who- 
have  continually  practised  sirobrata,   a  certain  ohservanee  of   (he 
eaored  fire.    This   is  the  true  divine  doctrine,  in  which  Angiras. 
instructed  his  pupil  Saunaka,  which  a  person  not  accustomed  to 
devotion  should  not  study. 

Salutation  to  the  knowere  of  Qod ! 
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SiNos  ttj  pnblioatiQii  of  tlie  abridgmenl  of  the  Vedmta,  coatoining 
an  expoflitioft  of  all  the  Veda§  as  giirea  by  the  great  VTiflA,  I  have,  far 
the  purpose  of  iUatrating  and  confirmiag  the  view  that  he  has  taken  ol 
them,  tranaUted  into  Bengalee  the  principal  chaptem  of  the  Vedaa  m 
being  of  unquestionable  anthority  amongst  all  Hindoos.  This  work 
tnll,  I  trust,  by  explaining  to  my  countrymen  the  real  spirit  of  the 
ffindoo  Scriptures,  ^riiich  is  but  the  declaration  of  the  unity  of  God, 
tend  in  a  great  degree  to  correct  the  emmeoos  conceptions,  whidi 
have  prerailed  witii  regard  to  the  doctrines  they  inculcate,  /it  will 
also,  I  hope,  tend  to  discriminate  those  parts  of  tiie  Vedas  which  are 
to  be  interpret^  in  an  allegorical  sense,  and  consequently  to  correct 
those  exceptionaUe  practices,  which  not  only  deprire  ffindoos  in 
general  of  the  common  comloris*  of  society,  but  also  lead  them 
frequently  to  self -destniction,t  or  to  the  sacrifice^  of  the  liTes  of  tiieir 
friends  and  rdations!] 

It  is  with  BO  ordiniEay  feeling  of  satis&M^tion  that  I  have  already  seen 
many  respectable  persons  of  my  countrymen,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  their  interested  spiritual  guides,  rise  superior  to  their  original 
prejudices,  and  enquire  into  the  troths  of  religion.  As  many  European 
gentiemen,  especially  those  who  inteiest  themselves  in  the  improvement 
of  their  feUow-creatures,  may  be  gratified  with  a  view  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  original  work,  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  might  best  contribute  to 
that  gratification,  by  translating  a  few  chapters  of  the  Veda  into  the 
fiagliah  language,  which  I  have  aooosdin^y  done,  and  now  submit 
them  to  their  candid  judgment  Such  benevolent  people  wiH,  perhaps, 
rise  from  a  perusd  of  them  with  the  conviction,  that  in  ^  most 
anient  times  the  inhabitants  of  this  pert  of  the  globe  (at  least  the 

^  A  Hiodoo  of  CMie  can  only  eat  onoe  between  MiuiBe  and  sim8ei---Ga]inot  eat  diTMed 
victuals  in  a  IxnU  oriliip — nor  clothed — ^nor  in  a  tarem — nor  any  iood  that  haa  bewi 
tovoM  hf  a  penoa  ol  a  diisnot  eoBle-*-nor,  if  interrupted  wbile  eating,  cm  lie  vbsu&o 


t  As  at  Piayiga,  Qaoe^  Segar,  and  under  the  wheek  ol  the  oar  of  Jagmnath 
t  Ai,  for  inatanoe,  persona  wbote  noofnry  irom  linlrnflss  ia  euppoaed  to  be  doabtM, 
afeeMriaitadieeattelMttkioftlieGaDfBa.   Una  is  praetiaBd  bj  te  Hindooa  of  Beofal 
Mdy,  tile  crwltf  of  trhiok  afleota  evea  Hindooa  of  Bebar,  Ilababad,  and  afl  the  i^par 
pronnoBsN 
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more  intelligent  dase)  were  not  muLcquainted  with  metaphyaical  sub- 
jecte ;  that  allegorical  language  or  deecription  was  very  frequently 
employed  to  represent  the  attributes  of  the  CSreator,  which  were 
sometimes  designated  as  independent  existences ;  and  that,  hoi^erer 
suitable  this  method  might  be  to  the  refined  understandings  of  men  of 
learning,  it  had  the  most  misehierrous  effect  whan  .literature  and 
philospphy  decayed^  producing  all  those  absurdities  and  idolatroos 
voUcmB  which  have  checked,  or  rather  destn^ed,  every  mark  of 
;cea0on,  and  darkened  eveiy  beam  of  underBtanding. 

The  Veda  from  which  all  Hindoo  literature  is  derived,  is,  in  the 
X)pinion  of  the  Hindoos,  an  inspired   work,  coeval  with  the  existence 
of  the  world.    It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  viz.,  Rik,  Yajus,  Sama 
and  Atharva  ;  these  are  again  divided  into  several  bEanchea,  and  these 
last  are  sub-divided  into  chapters.    It  is  the  general  characteristic  of 
^each  Veda,   that  the    primary  chapters  of  each  branchy  treat   of 
astronomy,  medicine,  arms,  and  other  arts  and  sciences. .  (JThey  also 
exhibit  allegorical  representations  of  the  attributes*  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  by  means  of  earthly  objects,    animate  or  inanimate,  whose 
shapes  or  jxroperties  are  analogous  to  the  nature  of  those  ^ttribute^ 
and  pointing  out  the  modes  of  their  worship  immediatdy.or  tjuroogh 
the  medium  of  fire.    In  the  subsequent  chapters,  the  unity  of  the 
Supreme  Being  as  the  sole  ruler  of  the  universe  is  plainly  inculcated, 
and  the  mode  of  worshipping  him  particularly  directed.    The  doctrine 
of  a  plurality  of  gods  and  goddesses  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
chapters  is  not  only    controverted,  but    reasons  assigned  iar  its 
introduction ;  £or  instance,  that  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  fire,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  allegorical  system,  were  only  inctdcated  for  the 
aake  of  those  whose  limited  understandings  rendered  them  incapaUe 
of  comprehending  and  adoring  the  invisible  Supreme  Being,  so  that 
such  persons  mi^t  not  remain  .in  a  brutified  state,  destitute  of  all 
religious  principle^  Should  this  explanation  given  by  the  Veda  it* 
self,  as  w^  as  bylts  celebrated  commentator  Vyasa, '  not  be  allowed 
to  reconcile  those  passages  which  are  seemingly  at  variance  with 
each  other,  as  those  that  declare  the   unity  of  the  invisible  Supreme 
Being,  with  others  which  describe  a  plurali^  of  independent  visible 
gods,  the  whole  work  must,  I  am  afraid,  not  only  be  stripped  of  its 
authority,  but  be  looked  upon  as  altogether  xmintelHgiUe. 

*  It  18  my  intenlMui  to  ^tq^  with  the  hlffwing  ol  Qod,  in  va  OKfi  pubfiioation,  ah 
aooonnt  of  the  reUtion  hetwut  those  attiibatee  and  the  aUegorictil  repreeentationB  need 
to  denote  them. 
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\I  have  offeea  lamented  that,  in  oar  general  researcheB  into 
theolo^cal  truth,  we  are  snbjected  to  the  conflict  of  many  obetadee. 
When  we  look  to  the  traditionB  of  ancient  nations,  we  often  find  them 
at  Taiiance  with  each  other ;  and  when,  diacooraged  by  this  circnm- 
stance,  we  appeal  to  reason  as  a  snrer  guide,  we  soon  find  how  incompe- 
tent it  ia,  alone,  to  conduct  us  to  the  object  of  our  pursuit  We  often 
find  that,  instead  of  fiicilitating  our  endeavours  or  clearing  up  our 
perplexities,  it  only  serres  to  generate  a  imiTersal  doubt,  incompatible 
with  principles  on  which  our  comfort  and  happiness  mainly  depend. 
The  best  method  peibaps  is,  neither  to  giro  oursdves  up  exclusiyely 
to  the  guidance  of  the  one  or  the  other ;  but  by  a  proper  use  of  the 
lights  famished  by  both,  endeavour  to  improve  our  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  relying  on  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty  Power, 
which  al^ne  enables  us  to  attain  (hat  which  we  earnestly  and  diligently 

seekfor?)  Siy.-.c})^  -    ''  s  OC^'/^'CJtA    ^iZ-^t.^^Si?"-/ 
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Ist  Who  is  he  [aiKt*  a  ptiptZ  oi  'Hm  tpirkuoL  father^  tmder  whose 
sole  win  the  iaieUectaal  power  makes  its  approach  to  differetU  AiecUl 
Who  ia  he  oader  whoee  authority  br&tihf  the  primitiTe  pecoer  in  the 
hody,  makea  its  operation  ?  Who  ia  he  by  whose  direction  language 
is  tv^ular^i/ pronounced?  And  who  ia  that  immaterial  being  that 
applies  yiflion  and  hearing  to  their  respeUive  ohjetts  ? 

2nd.  He,  [amwers  the  spiritual  pturent,]  who  ia  the  sense  of  the 
sense  of  hearing ;  the  intellect  of  the  intellect ;  the  essential  cause  of 
laagoage ;  the  breath  of  breath  ;  the  sense  of  the  sense  of  Tision ; — ^this 
18  the  Beiiig  conoeming  leham  you  toauld  enquire.  Learned  men, 
having  relinquished  the  notion  of  eetf'independence  and  edf-eotuidera- 
tion  ffwn  knowing  the  Supreme  Underetanding  to  be  the  ecile  eouree  of 
eense^  enjoy  everlasting  brnttitade  after  their  departure  from  this  world. 

3rd.  Hence  no  vision  can  approach  him,  no  language  can  describe 
him,  no  intellectual  power  can  compass  or  determine  him.  We  know 
nothing  of  how  the  Supreme  Being  should  be  explained :  he  is  beyond 
all  that  is  Vrithin  the  reach  of  comprehension,  and  ako  beyond  nature, 
which  is  above  conception.  Our  ancient  spiritual  parents  have  thus 
explained  him  to  us. 

4th.  He  alone,  who  has  never  been  described  by  language,  and 
who  directs  language  to  its  meaning^  is  the  Supreme  Being,  and  not 
«ay  specified  thing  which  men  worship ;  know  thou  this. 

5tL  He  alone,  whom  understanding  cannot  comprehend,  and  who, 
.  as  said  hy  learned  men,  knows  the  real  nature  of  understanding,  ia 
the  8ui«eme  Being,  and  not  any  specified  thing  which  men  worship ; 
know  THOU  this. 

6th  He  ahme,  whom  no  one  can  conceive  by  vision,  and  by  wl^ose 
•uperinteDdenoe  every  one  perceives  the  objects  of  vision,  is  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  not  any  specified  thing  which  men  worship : 

know  THOU 
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7ih.  He  alone,  whom  no  one  can  hear  throng  the  aeoae  ol  hearings 
and  who  knows  the  real  nature  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  is  the  SaprenoLe 
Being,  and  not  any  specified  thing  which  men  worship :  know  thou  this. 

8{h.  He  alone,  whom  no  one  can  perceiye  through  the  sense  of 
smelling,  and  who  applies  the  sense  of  smelling  to  ite  objeeU,  is  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  not  any  specified  thing  which  men  worship : 
know  THOU  this. 

9th.  If  you  [continues  the  spiritual  parent],  from  what  I  have 
stated,  suppose  and  say  that  "  I  know  the  Supreme  Being  thoroughly,*' 
you  in  truth  know  Tery  little  of  the  Omnipresent  Being;  and  any 
conception  of  that  Being  which  you  limit  to  your  powers  of  sense,  is 
not  only  deficient,  but  also  his  description  which  you  extend  to  the 
bodies  of  the  celestial  gods,  is  also  imperfect  ;*  you  conseqfuently  should 
enquire  into  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being.  To  tbte  the 
pupil  replies  :  "  I  perceive  that  at  this  moment  I  begin  to  know  Qod.*/ 

10th.  ''  Not  that  I  suppose,  "  continues  he,  "  that  I  know  God 
thoroughly,  nor  do  I  suppose  that  I  do  not  know  him  at  all :  as,  amon^ 
OS,  he  who  knows  the  meaning  of  the  abore-stated  assertion,  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  knowledge  respecting  God,  viz,,  '  that  I  neither  know 
'  him  thoroughly,  nor  am  entirely  ignorant  of  him.*  " 

11th.  [The  spiritual  father  again  resumes:]  He  iiHio  belieres 
that  he  cannot  comprehend  Ckxl,  does  know  him  ;  and  he  who  believes 
that  he  can  comprehend  Qod,  does  not  know  him :  as  men  of  perfect 
understanding  acknowledge  him  to  be  beyond  comprehension ;  and 
men  of  imperfect  understanding  suppose  him  to  be  within  the  reach 
of  their  simplest  perception. 

12th.  The  notion  of  the  sensibility  of  bodily  organs,  tohich  are  eoir»- 
posed  of  insensible  particles,  leads  to  the  notion  of  God  ;  which  notion 
alone  is  aocurate,  and  tends  to  eTerlasting  happiness.  Man  gains,  by 
seli-exertion,  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  respecting  God,  and 
through  the  same  acquisition  he  acquires  eternal  beatitude. 

13th.  Whatever  person  has,  according  to  the  above  stated  doctrine, 
known  God,  is  really  happy,  and  whoever  has  not  known  him  is  sub* 
jected  to  great  misery.  Learned  men,  having  reflected  on  the  Spirit  of 
Gkxi  extending  over  all  moveable  as  well  as  immoveable  creatures,  after 

their  departure  from  this  world  ^re  absorbed  into  the  Supreme  Being. 

-  -  _         '    ■ — .        ■  ■       ■■.■■■     ....  I  I  ■  I       .     i 

*  Tbe  ma  o£  the  notioQ  ooooenung  the  Svpieme  Beii^  gi^mi  in  the  Vedanti,  i%  thet 
he  is  **  the  Soul  of  the  uuTene,  and  oeen  the  eame  rebtion  to  all  material  ertenaiona 
"  that  a  human  aool  doea  to  the  indiTidnal  hody  with  which  it  ia  oooneoled  '*. 
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In  a  hatds  hehoemi  the  celestial*  god$  and  the  demani^  God  obtaisr 
ed  rictoiy  over  the  latter,  in  favour  of  the  lonner  (or  properly  speak- 
ing, God  enabled  the  former  to  defeat  the  latter) ;  but,  upoQ  this  vio- 
tory  being  gained,  the  celestial  gods  acquired  their  xeepectiTe  dign»* 
ties,  and  supposed  that  this  victory  and  glory  were  entirely  owing  to 
themselves.  -  The  Omnipresent  Being,  having  known  their  boast^ 
appeared  to  them  with  an  appearanee  beyond  deeeription. 

They  could  not  know  what  adorable  appearance  it  was:  they,, 
eon^equenl^y,  said  to  fire,  or  properly  speaking  the  god  of  fire  :  "  Dis- 
'*  cover  thou,  0  god  of  fire,  what  adorable  appearance  this  is/*    His 
reply  was,  "  I  shalL"    He  proceeded  fast  to  that  adorable  appearance^ 
which  asked  bim,  ''  who  art  thou  ?*'  He  then  answered,  "  I  am  fire,  and 
"  I  am  the  origin  of  the  Veda,"  that  is,  1  am  a  toeU-known  personage. 
The  Supreme  Omnipotence,  upon  being  thus  replied  to,  asked  him 
agaan,  "  What  power  is  in  so  celebrated  a  person  as  thou  art  ?"    He 
replied,  "  1  can  bum  to  ashes  all  that  exists  in  the  world."     The 
Supreme  Being  then  having  laid  a  straw  before  him,  said  to  him, 
'*  Oanst  thou  bum    this  straw  ?''    The  god  of  fire  approached  the 
straw,  but  could  not  bum  it,  thou^  he  exerted  all  his  power.    He 
then  unsuccessfully  retired  and  told  the  otherSy  '*  I  have  been  unable 
"  to  discover  what  adorable  appearance  this  is."    Now  they  all  said  to 
wind  {or  properly  to  the  god  of  unnd),  *'  Discover  thou,  0  god  of  wind,. 
"  what  adorable  appearance  this  is."    His  reply  was,  "  1  shall."    He 
proceeded  fast  to  that  adorable  appearance,  which  asked  him,  "  Who 
art  thou  ?"     He  then  answered,  "  I  am  wind,  and  I  pervade  unlimit- 
"  ed  space  ;"  that  is,  I  am  a  toeU-known  personage.     The  Supreme 
Being,  ypon  being  thus  replied  to,  asked  him  again,  **  What  power  ia 
"  in  so  celebrated  a  person  as  thou  art  ?"    He  replied,  "  I  can  uphold 
^  all  that  exists  in  the  world."    The  Supreme  Being  then,  having  laid 
a  straw  before  him,  said  to  him, '' Canst  thou  uphold  this  straw?" 
The  god  of  wind  approached  the  straw,  but  could  not  hold  it  up^ 
though  he  exerted  all  his  power.    He  then  unsuccessfully  retired  and 
told  the  others,  **  1  have  been  unable  to  discover  what  adorable  appear- 
ance this  is."    Now  they  all  said  to  the  god  of  atmosphere,  "  Discover 
"  ibou,  0  revered  god  of  atmosphere,  what  adorable  appearanee  thia 
"  is."    His  reply  was,  "  I  shall."    He  proceeded  fast  to  that  adorable 

^^^^Akhjayifai  itisMid  tint thow powfon ol tlie  Divinity wiuoh  prodnceasiw- 
*  iZjfi*  and  oondnoe  to  monl  order  and  DappiiMB,  are  repxwented  under  the  fiwe  of 
^^''mal  floda.  and  those  attrihutes  from  which  pain  and  misery  flow,  are  called  demons, 
ua  ttep-teottien  of  the  fonner,  with  whom  they  an  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hostility. 
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Appearance,  which  Taniehed  from  his  yiew.    He  met  at  the  same  spot 
a  woman,  Ou  goddess  of  inttruction,  arrayed  in  gdden  robee   in  the 
shape  of  the  moat  beantifol  Uma.*    He  aaked,    "What  was   that 
adorable  appearance  ?"    She  replied,  "  It  was  the  Snpreme  Bein^; 
owing  to  whose  victory  yon  are  all  advanced  to  exaltation."     The 
.god  of  atmosphere,  from  her  instruction,  knew  that  it  was  the  Su- 
preme Being  that  had  appeared  to  them.    He  at  Jiret  eommunieated 
that  information  to  the  gods  of  fire  and  of  wind.     As  the  gods  of  fire, 
wind,  and  atmosphere  had  approached  to  the  adorable  appearance, 
and  had  perceived  it,  as  also  they  had  known,  prior  to  the  others^  that 
it  was  indeed  God  that  appeared  to  them,  they  seemed  to  be  superior  to 
the  other  gods.    As  the  god  of  atmosphere  had  approached  to   the 
adorable  appearance,  and  perceived  it,  and  also  as  he  knew,  prior  to 
every  one  of  them,  that  it  was  God  that  appeared  to  them,  he  seemed 
not  only  saperior  to  every  other  god,  but  also,  for  that  reaeon,  exalted 
above  the  gods  of  fire  and  wind. 

The  foregoing  is  a  divine  figurative  representation  of  the  Supreme 
Being ;  meaning  that  in  one  instant  he  shines  at  once  over  aU  the 
univeree  like  the  illumination  of  lightning ;  and  in  another,  that  he  dis- 
appears as  quick  as  the  twinkling  of  aneye.    Again,  it  is  represented 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  pare  mind  conceives  that  it  approaches 
to  him  as  nearly  as  possible:     Through  the  same  pure  mind  the 
pious  man  thinks  of  him,  and  consequently  application  of  the  mind  to 
him  is  repeatedly  used.    That  Gk)d,  to^  alone  in  reality  hae  no  resemr 
hlance,  and  to  whom  the  mind  cannot  approach,  is  adorable  by  all  living 
creatures ;  he  is  therefore  called  "  adorable  ;"  he  should,  according  to 
the  prescribed  manner,  be  worshipped.    All  creatures  revere  therperson 
who  knows  God  in  the  manner  thus  described.    The  pupil  now  saye. 
Tell  me,  0  spiritual  father,  the  Upanishad  or  the  principal  part 
of  the  Veda."     The  spiritual  faJther  makes  this  answer,  "  I  have  told 
you  the  principal  part  of  the  Veda  which  relates  to  God  alone,   and, 
indeed,  told  you  the  Upanishad,  of  which,  austere  devotion,  control 
over  the  senses,  performance  of  religious  rites,  and  the  remaining 
**  parts  of  the  Veda,  as  well  as  those  sciences  that  are  derived  from  the 
**  Vedas,  are  only  the  feet ;  and  whose  altar  and  support  is  truth,"    He 
who  understands  it  as  thus  described,  having  relieved  himself  from 
sin,  acquires  eternal  and  unchangeable  beatitude. 

•  The  wile  of  SWa. 
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PREFACE. 


In  pureaance  of  my  attempt  to  render  a  tranalatian  of  the  complete 
Vedaata,  or  the  principal  parts  of  the  Vedas  into  the  current  languages 
of  this  country,  I  had  some  time  ago  the  satisfaction  of  publishing  a 
translation  of  the  Katha-Upanishad  of  the  Tajur-veda  into  Bengalee ; 
and  of  distributing  copies  of  it  as  widely  as  my  circumstances  would 
allow,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  Hindoo  scriptural  knowledge  among 
the  adherents  of  that  religion.  The  present  publication  is  intended  to 
assist  the  European  community  in  forming  their  opinion  respecting 
Hindoo  Theology,  rather  from  the  matter  found  in  their  doctrinal 
scriptures,  than  from  the  Puranas,  moral  tales,  or  any  oUier  modem 
works,  or  from  the  superstitious  rites  and  habits  daily  encouraged  and 
fostered  by  their  self-interested  leaders. 

(This  work  not  only  treats  polytheism  with  contempt  and  disdain, 
but  inculcates  invariably  the  unity  of  God  as  the  intellectual  Principle, 
the  sole  Origin  of  individiial  intellect,  entirely  distinct  from  matter 
and  its  affections ;  and  teaches  also  the  mode  of  directing  the  mind  to 
hin^ 

A  great  body  of  my  countrymen,  possessed  of  good  understandings, 

and  not  much  fettered  with  prejudices,  being  perfectly  satisfied  with 

the  truth  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  and  in  other  works,  already 

laid  by  me  before  them,  and  of  the  gross  errors  pf  the  puerile  system 

of  idol-worship  which  they  were  led  to  follow,  have  altered  their 

religious  conduct  in  a  manner  becoming  the  dignity  of  human  beings ; 

while  t^e  advocates  of  idolatry  and  their  misguided  followers,  over 

whose  opinions  prejudice  and  obstinacy  prevail  more  dian  good  sense 

and  judgment,  prefer  custom  and  &8hion    to    the    authorities  of 

their  scriptures,  and  therefore  continue,  under  the  form  of  religious 

devotion,  to  practise  a  system  which  destroys,  to  the  utmost  degree, 

the  natural  texture  of  society,  and  prescribes  crimes  of  the  most 

heinous  nature,  which  even  the  most  savage  nations  would  blpsh 

to  commit,  unless  compelled  by    the   most   urgent  necessity.^-    I 

am,   however,  not  without  a  sanguine  hope  that,  through  Divine 

*  Vide  the  Utter  end  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Mimdaka  Upaniahad. 
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Proyidence  and  human  exertions,  they  will  eooner  or  later  B,rtal  them' 
selves  of  that  tme  system  of  religion  which  leads  its  ohserveiB  to  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  Qod,  and  to  a  friendly  inclination  towards  their 
fellow-creatures,  impressing  their  hearts  at  the  same  time  with  humility 
and  charity,  accompanied  by  independence  of  mind  and  pure  sincert^. 
Contrary  to  the  code  of  idolatry,  this  system  defines  sins  as  evil  thoo^ts 
proceeding  from  the  heart,  quite  unconnected  with  observances  as  to 
diet  and  other  matters  of  form.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
cannot  better  employ  my  time  than  in  an  endeavour  to  illustrate  and 
maintain  truth,  and  to  render  service  to  m^  fellow-labourers,  confiding 
in  the  mercy  of  that  Being  to  whom  the  motives  of  our  acticms  and 
secrets  of  our  hearts  are  well-known. 
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De8IHOU8  of  future  fruition,  Bajasraraaa  performed  Ihe  eaerifioe 
Vitwajit,  at  tohieh  he  distributed  all  his  property.  He  had  a  eon  named 
Nachiketa.  Old  and  ir^hm  cowe  being  brought  hy  the  fother  as  fees- 
to  be  given  to  attending  priests,  the  youth  was  seiaed  with  compassion,, 
reflecting  within  himself,  "  He  who  gives  to  attending  prieete  such 
"  cows  as  are  no  longer  able  to  drink  water  or  to  eat  grass,  and  are 
'*  incapable  of  giving  further  milk  or  of  producing  young,  is  carried 
"  to  that  mansion  where  there  is  no  felicity  whatever." 

He  then  said  to  his  father,  **  To  whom,  0  father,  wilt  thou  consign 
**  me  over  in  lieu  of  these  eow$  ?'*  and  repeated  the  same  question  a 
second  and  a  third  time. 

Enraged  loith  hie  presumption,  the  father  replied  to  him,  **  I  shall 

*'  give  thee  to  Yama  *'  {the  god  of  death).     The  you^  then  said  to 

himself,  **  In  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  a  son,  I  hold  a  foremost 

'*  place  among  many  eons  or  pupils  of  the  first  class,  and  I  am  not 

"  mferior  to  any  of  the  sons  or  pupils  of  the  second  class :  whether 

"  my  father  had  a  previous  engagement  with  Yama,  which  he  will 

"  now  perform  by  surrendering  me  to  him,  or  made  use  of  such  an 

"  expression  through  anger,  I  hnoto  not"    The  youth  finding  his  father 

afflicted  with  sorrow,  said,  "  Remember  the  meritorious  conduct  of  our 

"ancient  forefathers,  and  observe  the  virtuous  acts  of  contemporary 

**  good  men.    Life  is  too  short  to  gain  advanJbages  hy  means  of  falsehood 

"  or  hreaeh  of  promise ;  as  man  like  a  plant  is  easily  destroyed,  and 

"  again  like  it  puts  forth  its  form.    Do  you  therefore  surrender  me  to 

**  Yama  according  to  your  promise,"    The  yofuJ^  Nachiketa,  hy  per- 

misticn  of  his  feather,  went  to  the  haibitation  of  Yama,     After  he  had 

remained  there  for  three  days  without  food  or  refreshment,  Yama 

returned  to  hie  dwelling,  and  uxts  thus  addressed  hy  his  family :  **  A 

'*  Brahman  entering  a  house  as  a  guest  is  like  fire  ;  good  householders, 

**  therefore,  extinguish  his  anger  hy  offering  him  water,  a  seat,  and 

'*  food.    Do  thou,  O  Yama,  present  him  with  water.    A  man  deficient 

''  in  wisdom  suffers  his  hopes,  his  sanguine  expectation  of  success, 

"his   improvement  from   associating    with   good  men,  the  benefit 
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which  he  might  derive  from  his  affable  converBation,  and  the  fruits 
produced  by  performance  of  prescribed  sacrifices,  and  also  by  digging 
of  wells  and  other  pious  liberal  actions,  as  well  as  all  his  sons  and 
**'  cattle,  to  be  destroyed,  should  a  Brahman  happen  to  remain  in  his 
"  house  without  food." 

Tatna  being  ihua  admonished  by  his  family ,  approached  Nachiketa 
•and  said  to  him ;  "As  thou,  0  Brahman,  hast  lived  in  my  hociae,  a 
"**  revered  guest,  for  the  space  of  three  days  and  nights  without  food, 
"**  I  offer  thee  reverence  in  atonement,  so  that  bliss  may  attend  me  ; 
" and  do  thou  ask  three  &vour8  of  mess  a recomx>ense  for  what  thou 
"**  hast  suffered  while  dwelling  in  my  house  during  these  days  past." 
Nachiketa  then  made  this  as  his  first  request,  saying,  "  Let,  0  Yama  ! 
'*'  my  father  Gotama's  apprehension  of  my  death  be  removed,  his 
"  tranquillity  of  mind  be  restored,  his  anger  against  me  extinguished, 
"  and  let  him  recognise  me  on  my  return,  after  having  been  set  free 
^'  by  thee.  This  is  the  first  of  three  favours  which  I  ask  of  tbee." 
Yam4i  then  replied : 

"  Thy  father,  styled  Auddalaki  and  Aruni,  shall  have  the  same 
**  regard  for  you  as  before  ;  so  that,  being  assured  of  thy  existence, 
'**  he  shall,  through  my  power,  repose  the  remaining  nights  of  his  life 
"  free  from  sorrow,  after  having  seen  thee  released  from  the  grasp  of 
"  death."  Nachiketa  then  made  his  second  request.  "  In  heaven, 
"  where  there  is  no  fear  whatsoever,  and  where  even  thou,  0  Yaxna ! 
"  canst  not  always  exercise  thy  auihority,  and  where,  therefore,  none 
"  dread  thy  power  so  much,  as  weak  mortals  of  the  earth,  the  soul, 
unafflicted  either  by  thirst  or  hunger,  and  unmolested  by  sorrow, 
enjoys  gratification.  As  thou,  0  Yama!  dost  possess  knowledge 
"respecting  fire  which  is  the  means  of  attaining  heaven,  do  thou 
instruct  me,  who  am  full  of  faith,  in  that  knowledge  ;  for,  those  who 
enjoy  heaven,  owing  to  their  observance  of  sacred  fire,  are  endowed 
"  with  the  nature  of  celestial  deities.  This  I  ask  of  thee,  as  the 
second  favour  which  thou  hast  offered."  Yama  replied :  "  Being 
"possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  fire,  the  means  that  lead  to  the 
enjoyment  of  heavenly  gratifications,  I  impart  it  to  thee  ;  which 
"  do  thou  attentively  observe.  Know  thou  fire,  as  means  to  obtain 
"  various  mansions  in  heaven,  as  the  support  of  the  world,  and  as 
"  residing  in  the  body." 

Yama  explained  to  Nachiketa  the  nature  of  fire,  as  being  prior  to 
all  creatures,  and  also  the  particulars  of  the  bricks  and  their  number, 
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which  are  requisite  in  forming  the  sacred  fire,  as  w^ll  as  the  mode 
of  preserving  it  The  youth  repeated  to  Yama  these  instractibns 
exactly  as  imparted  to  him ;  at  which  Tama  being  pleased,  again 
spoke. 

The  liberal-minded  Tama,  satisfied  with  Nachiketa,  thus  says ; 
**  I  shall  bestow  on  thee  another  lavour,  uihieh  is,  that  diis  sacred  fire 
*'  shall  be  styled  after  thy  name ;  and  accept  thou  this  valuable  and 
**  various-coloured  necklace.  Receiving  instructions  from  parents  and 
"  spiritual  fathers,  a  person  who  has  thrice  collected  fire,  as  preseribed 
"  in  ike  Veda,  and  also  has  been  in  habits  of  performing  sacrifices, 
"  studying  the  Vedas,  and  giving  alms,  is  not  liable  to  repeated  birth 
"  and  death :  he,  having  known  and  contemplated  fire  as  originating 
"  fiom  Brahma,  possessing  superior  understanding,  fall  of  splendour, 
*'  and  worthy  of  praise,  enjoys  the  highest  fruition.  .  A  wise  worshipper 
^  of  sacred  fire,  who,  understanding  the  three  things  prescribed,  has 
**  offered  oblation  to  fire,  surmounting  all  afSictions  during  life,  and 
"  extricated  from  sorrow,  win  enjoy  gratifications  in  heaven. 

"  This,  O  Nachiketa !  is  that  knowledge  of  sacred  fire,  the  means 
"  of  obtaining  heaven,  which  thou  didst  require  of  me  as  the  second 
**  favour ;  men  shall  ^all  it  after  thy  name.  Make,  O  Nachiketa !'  thy 
**  third  request'* 

Naehiheta  then  said :  ^  Some  are  of  opinion  that  after  ma:n*s 
"  demise  existence  continues,  and  others  say  it  ceases.  Hence  a  donbt 
"  has  arisen  respecting  dhe  nature  of  Hhe  soul ;  I  therefore  wish  to  'be 
"  instructed  by  ^ee  v\  this  matter.  This  is  the  last  of  the  favours  thoii 
"  hast  offered."  Yarna  rejplUed :  "Even  gods  have  doubted  and  dispute 
"  on  this  subject ;  which  being  obscure,  never  can  be  thoroughly 
"  comxyrehended :  Ask»  O  Nachiketa !  another  favour  instead  of  Ms. 
"Do  not  thou  take  advantage  of  my  pronpse,  but  give  up  this 
'*  request"  Naehiheta  rejplied  :  "  I  am  positively  informed  that  gods 
"  entertained  doubts  on  this  subject ;  and  even  thou,  0  Yama !  callest 
'*  it  difficult  of  comprehension.  But  no  instructor  on  this  point  <^ual 
'*to  thee  can. be  found,  and  no  other  object  is  so  desirable  as  this.*' 
Tama  said :  '*  Do  thou  rather  request  of  jne  to  give  thee  sDns  atid 
"  grandsons,  each  to  attain  the  age  of  an  htmdred  years ;  numbers  ol 
**  cattle,  elephants,  goats,  and  horses ;  also  extensive  empire  on  earthy 
*'  where  thou  shalt  live  as  many  years  as  thou  wishest. 

"If  thou  knoweet  another  object  equally  desirable  with  these,  ask 
''it;  together  with  wealth  and  long  life.    Thou  mayest  reign,   0 
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".Nacliiketa !  over  a  great  kingdom :  I  will  enable  thee  to  enjoy  all 
"  wished-for  objects. 

**Ask  according  to  thy  desire  all  objects  that  are  difficult  of 
**  acquisition  in  the  mortal  world.  Ask  these  beautiful  women,  with 
"  elegant  equipages  and  musical  instruments*  as  no  man  can  acquire 
"  any  thing  like  them  without  our  gift,  Enjcij  thon  the  attendance 
"  of  these  women,  whom  I  may  bestow  on  th/ee ;  but  do  not  pat  to  me, 
"  0  Nachiketa !  the  question  respecting  existence  after  death." 

Nachiketa  then  replied.  "  The  acquisition  of  the  enjoyments  thou 
hast  offered,  0  Yama !  is  «n  t^  Jirat  flate  doubtful ;  and  should 
they  be  obtained,  they  destroy  the  strength  of  all  the  senses  ;  and 
"  even  the  life  of  Brahma  is,  indeed,  comparatively  short.  Therefore 
*'  let  thy  equipages,  and  thy  dancing  and  music,  remain  with  thee. 

"  No  man  can  be  satisfied  with  riches ;  and  as  we  have  foriunaiely 
'^  beheld  thee,  we  may  acquire  wealth,  should  we  feel  desirous  of  it, 
"  and  we  also  may  live  as  long  as  thou  exerciaest  the  authority  of  the 
"  god  of  death ;  but  the  only  object  I  desire  is  what  I  have  alxeady 
**  begged  of  thee, 

*'  A  mortal  being,  whose  habitation  is  the  low  manaion  of  earth, 
"  and  who  is  liable  to  sudden  reduction,  approaching  the  gods  ex- 
"  empted  from  death  and  debility,  and  understanding  from  th^m  that 
*'  tJtere  is  a  knowledge  of  futurity,  $hould  not  a$k  of  them  a/ny  inferior 
^^fanour — and  knovring  the  fleeting  nature  of  music,  sexual  gmtificar 
^'  tion,  and  sensual  pleasures,  who  can  take  delight  in  a  long  life  on 
"earth?  Do  you  instruct  us  in  that  knowledge  which  removes 
*' doubts  lespecting  existence  after  death,  and  is  of  great  importance 
"  with  a  view  to  futurity,  and  which  is  obscure  and  acquiraUd  with 
"  difficulty.  I,  Nachiketa,  cannot  ask  any  other  favour  but  this." 
find  of  the  first  Seetion  of  the  first  Chapter  {1st  FolZf). 


Yama  now,  after  a  sufficient  trial  of  Naehiheta's  resolution,  an- 
swots  the  third  question,  saying,  '*  Knowledge  of  God  which  leads  to 
*'  absorption,  is  one  thing ;  and  rites,  which  have  fruition  for  their 
"  object,  another :  each  of  these  producing  different  consequences, 
"holds  out  to  man  inducements  to  follow  it.  The  man,  who  of  theee 
"  two  chooses  knowledge*  is  blessed ;  and  he  who,  for  the  sake  of 
^*  reward,  practises  rites,  is  excluded  from  the  enj<^yment  of  eternal 
*'  beatitude.    Knowledge  and  rites  both  offer  themselves  to  man ;  but 
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'*he  trho  is  posseised  of  wiadom,  taking  their  respeetiye  imtareB  into 
"  senauB  considexstiony  distingoialiee  one  from  the  other,  and  chooses 
"faith,  deepising  fruition ;  and  a  fool,  for  the  sake  of  advantage  and 
^  enjo3rment,  accepts  the  oiler  of  rites. 

''Thou,  O  Nachiketa!  knowing  the  perishable  nature  of  the 
"  desirable  and  gratifying  objects  offered  by  me,  hast  rejected  them, 
and  refused  the  adoption  of  that  contemptible  practice,  whidi  leads 
to  fniitian  and  to  riches,  and  to  which  men  in  general  are  attached. 
Wise  men  are  9en8ihle  that  a  knowledge  of  Ood  tohieh  proemrei 
absorption^  and  the  performance  of  rites  that  produee$  fruition,  are 
*'  entirely  opposite  to  each  other,  and  yield  different  conaeqnences.  I 
"  conceive  thee,  Nachiketa,  to  be  desirous  of  a  knowledge  of  God,  for 
"  the  numerous  estimable  objects  offered  by  me  cannot  tempt  thee. 
*'  Surrounded  by  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  foois  consider  themselves 
"wise  and  learned,  and  wander  about  in  various  directions,  like 
"  blind  men  yrhen.  guided  by  a  blind  man. 

"  To  an  indiscreet  man  who  lives  carelessly,  and  is  immersed  in 
"  the  desire  of  wealth,  the  means  of  gaining  heavenly  beatitude  are 
"  not  manifest.  He  thinks  that  this  visiMe  world  alone  exists,  and 
"  that  there  is  nothing  hereafter ;  consequenily  he  is  repeatedly  snb- 
'*  jected  to  my  ccmtroL  The  soul  is  that  of  whose  real  nature  maziy 
'*  persons  have  never  heard ;  and  several  though  they  have  heard, 
"  have  not  comprehended.  A  man  who  is  capable  of  giving  inatruo- 
"  tion  on  this  subject  is  rare :  one  who  listens  to  it  attentively,  muet 
"be  mtelligent :  and  that  one  who,  being  tau^  by  a  wise  teacher, 
"  understands  it,  is  uncommon. 

"  If  a  man  of  inferior  abilities  describe  the  nature  of  the  soul,  no 
**  one  will  thoroughly  understand  it ;  ior  various  opinions  are  held  by 
"contending  partUs,  When  the  subject  ia  explained  by  a  pefson 
"  who  believes  the  soul  to  emanate  .from  God,  doubt,  in  regard  to  its 
"eternity,  ceases ;  but  otherwise  it  is  ineiq>licable  and  not  capable  of 
"  demonstration. 

"  The  knowledge  respecting  the  soul  which  thou  wilt  gain  by  me, 
"  camiot  be  acquired  by  means  of  reason  alone ;  but  it  diould  be 
"obtained  from  him  who  is  vened  in  the  sacred  authorities.  Oh, 
"beloved  pupil,  Nachiketa!  may  we  have  enquirers  like  thee,  who 
"artfaU  of  resolution.  I  know  that  fruition,  acquirable  by  means 
"  of  rites,  is  perishable ;  for  nothing  eternal  can  be  obtained  throo^ 
"  perishable  means.    Notwiffiattmding  my  eonvietion  of  (he  deetrwo-' 
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"  Those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  God,  consider  the  former  as  lig^t  and 
"  the  ktter  as  shade  :  observers  of  external  rites  also,  as  well  as  those 
<*  who  have  collected  fire  three  times  for  worsl^p,  believe  the  same. 

"  We  can  knQw  and  coUeet  fire^  which  is  a  bridge  to  the  observers 
''  of  rites ;  and  can  know  the  eternal  and  fearless  God,  who  is  the  con- 
<<  veyer  of  those  who  wish  to  cross  the  ocean  of  ignorance.  Consider 
"  the  soul  as  a  rider,  the  body  as  a  car,  the  intellect  its  driver,  the  mind 
"as  its  rein,  the  external  senses  are  called  the  horses  restrained  by 
"  the  mind,  external  objects  are  the  roads :  so  wise  men  believe  the 
"  soul  united  with  the  body,  the  senses  and  the  mind,  to  be  the  partaker 
*'  of  the  con$equence8  of  good  or  evU  acU. 

"  If  that  intellect,  which  is  represented  <u  the  driver,  be  indiscreet, 
"  and  the  rein  of  the  mind  loose,  all  the  senses  under  the  authority  of 
**  the  intellectual  power  become  unmanageable ;  like  wicked  horses  under 
"  the  control  of  an  ia|^  driver, 

"If  the  intellect  be  discreet  and  the  rein  of  the  mind  firm,  all  the 
"  senses  prove  steady  and  manageable ;  like  good  horses  under  an 
"excellent  driver. 

"  He,  who  has  not  a  prudent  intellect  and  steady  mind  and  who 
"  consequently  lives  always  impure,  cannot  arrive  at  the  divine  gloiy, 
"but  descends  to  the  world. 

"  Hie  who  has  a  prudent  intellect  and  steady  mind,  and  consequently 

*Qives  always  pore,  attains  that  glory  frcMn  whence  he  never  will  descend. 

"  Man  who  has  intellect  as  his  prudent  driver,  and  a  steady  mind 

*'as  his  rein,  passing  over  the  paths  of  mortality^  arrives  at  the  high 

glory  of  the  omnipresent  God. 

"The  origin  of  the  senses  is  more  refined  than  the  senses;  the 
essence  of  ihe  mind  is  yet  more  refined  than  that  origin :  the  source 
"  of  intellect  is  again  more  exalted  than  that  of  the  mind ;  the  prime 
"  sensitive  particle  is  superior  to  the  source  of  intellect ;  nature,  the  ap- 
parent cause  of  the  universe,  is  again  superior  to  that  particle,  to 
which  the  omnipresent  God  is  still  superior:  nothing  is  more  exalted 
"  than  God :  he  is  therefore  superior  to  all  existences,  and  is  the  Supreme 
"object  of  alL  God  exists  obscurely  throughout  the  universe,  con- 
"M^umdjf  is  not  perceived  ;  but  he  is  known  through  the  acute  intellect 
"constandy  directed  towards  him  by  wise  men  of  penetrating  under- 
"standings.  AwisemaashaUtransfiBrtfaepowerof  speediand  that  of 
"  the  senses  to  the  mind»  and  the  mind  to  the  intellect,  and  the  intellect 
"  to  the  purified  soul,  and  the  soul  to  the  unchangeable  Supreme  Being. 
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Bise  up  and  awake  from  the  «lMp  of  ignoranee ;  and   hayiag 

approached  able  teachers,  acquire  knowledge  of  Ood^  the  origin  ojAe 

sovl :  for  the  way  ta  the  knowledge  of  God  is  oonsidered  by  wise  men 

difficult  aa  the  passage  over  the  shatp  edge  of  a  raaor.    The'Supreme 

Being  is  not  organised  with  the  faculties  of  hearing,  feeling,  vision, 

taste  or  smell.    He  is  unchangeable  and  eternal ;  without  beginning 

or  end ;  and  is  beyond  that  particle  which  is  the  origin  of  the  intellect : 

man  knowing  him  thus,  is  relioTed  from  the  grasp  of  death.'* 

A  wise  man  reading  to  Brdkmana,  or  hearing  from  a  teacher,  this 

ancient  doctrine  imparted  to  Nachiketa  by  Tama,  is  absorbed  into  Qod. 

He  who  reads  this  most  secret  doctrine  before  an  assermblage  of 

firahmans,  or  at  the  time  of  offering  oblations  to  his  forefathers,  enjoys 

innumerable  good  consequences. 

The  end  of  the  third  Section  of  the  first  GhapUr  (3rd  VaRi). 
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**  God  has  created  the  senses  to  be  directed  towards  external  objects ; 
**  they  consequently  are  apt  to  x>erceiye  outward  things  only,  and  not  the 
**  eternal  ^irit.  But  a  wise  man  being  desirous  of  eternal  life,  with- 
**  drawing  his  senses  from  their  natural  course,  apprehends  the  omni* 
**  present  Supreme  Being. 

The    ignorant    seek    external    and    desireable    objects    only-; 
eonsequendy  they  are  subjected  to  the  chain  of  all-eeizing  death.- 
**  Hence  the  wise,  knowing  that  God  alone  is  immortal  and  eternal  in 
this  perishable  world,  do  not  cherish  a  wish  for  thoee  ohjeete. 

**To  Him,  owing  to  whose  presence  alone  the  animate  beingB» 
eompoeed  of  inseneihle  partidee,  perceive  objects  through  vision,  the 
power  of  taste,  of  feeling,  and  of  hearing,  and  also  the  pleasure 
derivable  from  sexual  intercourse,  nothing  can  be  unknown  :  he  is 
**  mat  existence  which  thou  deeiredet  to  know, 

"  A  wise  man  after  having  known  that  the  soul,  owing  to  whose 
**  presence  livixig  creatures  perceive  objects  whetheir  they  dream  or 
**  wake,  is  great  and  extensive,  never  grieves. 

^  He  who  believes  that  the  sonl,  which  enjoys  the  fruits  of  good 
or  evil  actions,  intimately  coimected  with  the  body,  originates  from 
and  is  united  with  God,  the  Lord  of  paat  and  futur^  events,  will  not' 
conceal  its  nature :  he  is  that  existence  which  thou  desiredst  to  know. 
He  who  knows  that  the  prime  sensitive  particle,  which  proceeded  from 
Qod  prior  to  the  creation  of  water  and  the  other  eleznents,  having 
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"  enteiied  into  the  heart,  exists  united  widi  material  objects,  knowB  the 
^  Supreme  Being.    He  is  that  existence  which  thou  desiredst  to  know. 

"  That  sensitiye  particle  which  perceives  objects,  and  includes  all 
*^  the  celestial  deities,  and  which  was  created  with  all  the  elements, 
"'exists,  entering  into  the  space  of  the  heart,  and  there  resides.     It 
V  is  that  existence  which  thoa  desiredst  to  know. 

*'  The  sacred  fire,  the  receiver  of  obhitions  after  the  wood  has  been 
"  kindled  below  and  above,  is  preserved  by  its  obserreiB  with  the  same 
"cbre  as  pregnant  women  take  of  their  foetus :  it  is  praised  daily  by 
^'fprudent  observers,  and  men  habituated  to  constant  devotion.  That 
**  atmosphere  from  whence  die  sun  ascends,  and  in  which  he  goes 
^*  down,  on  which  all  the  world,  iriduding  Jiret  tpeseh,  and  other  things 
"  rest,  and  independently  of  which  nothing  exists,  is  that  existence 
"  which  thou  desiredst  to  know.  Whatever  individual  intellect  there 
"  is  connected  with  the  body,  is  that  intellectual  principle,  which  is 
**  pure  and  immaterial  existence,  and  the  intellectual  overspreading 
^'  principle  is  the  individual  intellect ;  but  he  who  thinks  here  that  they 
'*  are  different  in  nature,  is  subject  to  repeated  transmigrations. 

"  Tlirough  the  mind,  punfied  by  spiritual  instructions,  the  know-^ 
''ledge  that  the  soul  is  of  divine  origin,  and  by  no  means  is  different 
"from  its  source,  shall  be  acquired,  whereby  the  idea  of  duality 
"entirely  ceases.  He  who  thinks  there  is  variety  of  intellectual 
"principle,  undergoes  transmigration. 

"  The  omnipresent  spirit,  extending  over  the  space  of  the  heart,  which 
"  is  the  size  of  a  finger,  resides  within  the  body ;  and  persons  knowing 
^him  the  Lord  of  past  and  future  events,  will  not  again  attempt  to 
"  conceal  his  nature  :  He  is  that  existence  which  thou  desiredst  to  know» 

"  The  omnipresent  spirit  which  extends  over  the  space  of  the 
"  heart,  the  size  of  a  finger,  is  the  most  pure  light.  He  is  the  Lord 
"  of  past  and  future  events ;  He  alone  pervades  the  universe  now  and 
'**  ever ;  He  is  that  existence  which  thou  desiredst  to  know.  In  the 
'"  same  way  as  water  falling  on  uneven  ground  disperses  throughout 
**  the  hollow  places,  and  is  lost,  so  a  man  who  thinks  that  the  souls 
"  of  different  bodies  are  distinct  in  nature  from  each  other,  shall  be 
*'  placed  in  various  forms  by  transmigratioii. 

*'  As  water  &ning  on  even  grounds  remains  unchanged,  so  the  soul 
"  of  a  wise  man  of  steady  mind  is  altoays  pure,  freed  from  the  idea  of 
*•  duality." 

End  of  the  first  Section  of  &ie  second  Chapter  (4(h  VdUt). 
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"The  body  ia  a  dwelling  with  eleven  gates,  belonging  to  the 
'*  unborn  and  unchangeable  spirit,  through  whose  constant  contem* 
"  plation  man  escapes  grief,  and  acquiring  absorption,  is  exempted  from 
"  transmigration.    He  is  that  existence  which  thou  desiredst  to  know. 

"  That  spiritual  Being  tbcts  ahoayM  and  moves  in  heaven  ;  preserves. 
'*  all  material  existence  as  depending  on  him  ;  moves  in  space  ;  residea 
*'  in  fire ;  walks  on  the  earth ;  enters  like  a  guest  into  sacrificial  vessels  ; 
dwells  in  man,  in  gods,  in  sacrifices  ;  moves  throughout  the  sky  ; 
seems  to  be  bom  in  water,  aaJUTies^  dc,]  produced  on  earth,  as  vege^ 
tMea,  on  the  tope  of  mountains,  as  rtvers,  and  also  as  members  of 
"  sacrifices :  yet  is  he  truly  pure  and  great.  He  who  causes  breath  U> 
**  ascend  above  the  heart  and  peditum  to  descend,  resides  in  the  heart : 
'*  He  is  adorable ;  and  to  him  all  the  senses  offer  oblation  of  the  objecta 
"  which  they  preceive. 

"  When  the  soul,  which  is  connected  with  the  body,  leaves  it,  no- 
"  thing  then  remains  in  the  body  which  may  preserve  the  system  :  It 
"  is  that  existence  which  thou  desiredst  to  know. 

**  Neither  by  the  help  of  breath,  nor  from  the  presence  of  other 
"powers,  can  a  mortal  exist:  but  they  all  existlowing  to  that  other 
"  existence  on  which  both  breath  and  the  senses  rest. 

^'  I  will  now  disdoee  to  you  the  secret  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
^  God :  and  also  how  man,  void  of  that  knotoledgey  0  Gautama  f 
"  transmigrates  after  death. 

"  Some  of  those  toho  are  ignorant  of  this  doctrine  enter  after  death 
'*  the  womb  of  females  to  appear  in  the  animal  shape,  while  othera 
**  assume  the  form  of  trees,  according  to  their  conduct  and  knowledge 

'*  during  their  lives, 

"  The  Being  who  continues  to  operate  even  at  that  lime  of  sleep,. 

"when  all  the  senses  cease  to  act, .and  then  creates  desirable  objects 

"  of  various  descriptions,  is  pure  and  the  greatest  of  all ;  and  he  alone  is 

"  called  eternal,  on  whom  all  the  world  rests,  and  independently  of 

"  whom  nothing  can  exist :    He  ia  that  existence  which  thou  desiredst 

"  to  know.    As  fire,  although  one  in  essence,  on  becoming  visible  in  the 

"  WQrld,  appeaia  in  various  forms  and  shapes,  according  to  its  differenC 

-'  locatioiis,  80  God,  the  soul  of  the  universe,  though  one,  appears  in 

"various  modes,  according  as  he    connects  himself  with  different 

'*  material  objects,  and,  like  space,  extends  over  alL 

**  As  air,  although  one  in  essence,  in  becoming  operative  in  the 
'^  body  appears  in  various  natures,  as  breath  and  other  vital  airs,  so 
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God,  the  soul  of  the  nniyeiBe,  though  one,  appears  in  different 
modes,  according  as  he  connects  himself  with  various  nutterial 
objects,  and,  like  space^  extends  over  all. 

As  the  son,  though  he  serves  as  the  eye  of  all  living  ci^atares, 

**  yet  is  not  polluted  externally  or  internally  by  being  connected  with 

*'  visible  vile  objects,  so  God,  the  soul  of  the  universe,  althoo^  one 

and  omnipresent,  is  not  affected  by  the  sensations  of  indi^idnal 

pain,  for  he  is  beyond  its  action. 

*'  God  is  but  one  ;  and  he  has  the  whole  world  under  hia  oontrol, 
for  he  is  the  operating  soul  in  all  objects ;  He,  through  his  omn*- 
science,  makes  his  sole  existence  appear  in  the  form  of  the  univerBe. 
To  thqse  wise  men  who  acquire  a  knowledge  of  him  who  is  operative 
on  file  human  faculties,  is  eternal  beatitude  allotted,  and  not  to 
**  those  who  are  void  of  that  knowledge. 

God  is  eternal  amidst  the  perishable  universe  ;  and  is  the  eonrce 
of  sensation  among  all  animate  existences :  and  he  alone  assigna  to 
so  many  objects  their  respective  purposes :  To  those  wise  men   who 
know  him  the  ruler  of  the  intellectual  power,  everlasting  beatitude 
"  is  allotted  ;  but  not  to  those  who  are  void  of  that  knowledge. 

**  How  can  I  acquire  that  most  gratifying  divine  knowledge,  which, 
**  though  beyond  comprehension,  totBe  men,  hy  constant  appUoatian  of 
*^  mind,  alone  obtain,  as  if  it  were  present  ?  Does  it  shine  conspi- 
'*  cuously  ? — and  does  it  appear  to  the  human  faculties  ? 

"  Neither  the  sun,  nor  the  moon,  nor  yet  the  stars  can  throw  light 

*'  on  God  :     Even  the  illuminating  lightning  cannot  throw  light  upon 

him ;  much  less  can  limited  fire  give  him  light :   But  they  all  imitate 

him,  and  all  borrow  their  light  from  him — that  ie,  nothing  can 

influence  Ood  and  render  him  perspicuaue :  But  Ood  himself  imparts 

*  his  knowUdge  to  the  heart  freed  from  passion  and  desire*^ 

End  of  the  second  Section  of  the  second  Chapter  (pth  VaU%). 
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"  The  world  is  a  figures  of  long  duration,  whose  origin  is  above, 
**  and  the  bianches  of  which,  as  different  species,  are  below.  The 
^'  origin  alone  is  pure  and  supreme  ;  and  he  alone  is  eternal  on  whom 
^'  all  the  world  rests,  and  independently  of  whom  nothing  can  exist. 
**  He  is  that  existence  which  thou  deeiredst  to  know. 

"  God  being  eternal  existence,t  he  universe,  whatsoever  it  is,  exists 
**  and  proceeds  from  him.  He  is  the  great  dread  of  all  heavenly 
*'  bodies,  as  if  he  were  prepared  to  strike  them  with  thunderbolts ; 
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«0  ti^  M0n6  0/  (ft^m  con  deviaU  from  their  retpeetive  eoureee 
etloilidM  &|f  &{m.  Thooe  who  know  him  w  the  eternal  power 
acquire  abeorptioiL 

Thxoogh  his  fear  fire  si^pUee  U9  with  heat;  and  the  aun, 
*'  throogh  hia  lear,  ahinea  reguLoHy  ;  and  also  India,  and  air,  and 
**  fiftidy,  death,  are  throng  his  fear  constantly  in  motion. 

If  man  can  acquire  a  knowledge  of  God  in  this  world,  before  the 
iaH  of  hia  body,  he  heeomee  happy  for  ener  :  Otherwise  he  asstmies 
"  new  forms  in  different  mansions.  A  knowledge  of  Qod  ehinee  on  the 
"  purified  intellect  in  this  world,  as  clearly  as  an  object  is  seen  by 
*'  reflection  in  a  polished  mirror  :  In  the  region  of  the  deified  Prog^- 
"  tors  of  mankind  it  is  viey>ed  as  obscurely  as  objects  perceived  in  the 
'*  state  of  dreaming ;  and  in  the  mansion  of  Oandharvi»,  in  the  same 
"  degree  as  the  reflection  of  an  object  on  water ;  but  in  the  mansion 
''  of  Brahma  it  appears  as  distinctly  as  the  difference  between  light 
"  and  darkness. 

"  A  wise  man,  knowing  the  soul  to  be  distinct  from  the  senses, 
"  which  proceed  from  different  origins,  and  also  from  the  state  of 
*'  waking  and  of  sleep,  never  again  grieves. 

"  The  mind  is  more  refined  than  the  external  senses  ;  and  the 
*'  intellect  is  again  more  exalted  than  the  mind.  The  prime  sensitive 
"  particle  is  superior  to  the  intellect ;— nature,  the  apparent  cause 
"  of  the  imiverse,  is  again  superior  to  that  particle  unaffected  by 
*'  matter  :  Superior  to  rMure  ie  Godj  who  is  onmipresent  and  without 
"  material  effects  ;  by  acquisition  of  whose  knowledge  man  becomes 
"  extricated  from  igvborance  and  distress,  and  is  absorbed  into  Him 
*'  after  death.  His  substance  does  not  come  with  in  the  reach  of  vision ; 
"  no  one  can  apprehend  him  through  the  senses :  By  constant  direction 
"  of  the  intellect,  free  from  doubts,  he  perspicuously  appears ;  and 
"  those  who  know  him  in  the  prescribed  manner,  enjoy  eternal  life. 

*'  The  part  of  life  wherein  the  power  of  the  five  external  senses  and 
'*  the  mind  are  directed  towards  the  Supreme  Spirit,  and  the  intellec- 
"  tual  power  ceases  its  action,  is  said  to  be  most  sacred ;  and  this 
*'  steady  control  of  the  senses  and  mind  is  considered  to  be  Yoga  (or 
"  vfUhdratoing  the  eeneee  and  the  mind  from  voorldly  ohjeete) :  Man 
"  flhoold  be  vigilant  in  the  acquisition  of  that  state  ;  for  such  control 
"proceeds  from  constant  exercise,  and  ceases  by  neglect 

**  Neither  through  speech,  nor  through  intellectual  power,  nor  yet 
"  throng  vision,  can  man  acquire  a  knowledge  of  God  ;  but,  save  him 
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"  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  Qod  as  the  eause  of  the  univeree^  no 
"  one  can  have  a  notion  of  that  Being.  A  man  should  acquire,  firat, 
"  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  Qod,  the  origin  of  the  nniverae  ;  aiid 
**  next,  a  real  knowledge  of  him  ;  to  wit,  that  he  is  incomprehenfiible  ; 
*'  for  the  means  which  lead  men  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  existence, 
"  graciously  conduct  them  to  the  belief  of  his  incomprehensibility. 
'*  When  all  the  desires  settled  in  the  heart  leave  man,  the  mortal  then 
**  become  immortal,  and  acquire  absorption  even  in  this  life.  When 
*'  the  deep  ignorance  tchich  oceanons  duality  is  entirely  destroyed, 
"  the  mortal  become  immortal :  This  is  the  only  doctrine  which  the 
"  Vedanta  inculcates. 

**  There  are^one  hundred  and  one  tubes  connected  with  the  heart, 
*'  one  of  tchich,  ealled  Suehumna,  proceeds  to  the  head :  The  sool  of  a 
**  devotee  proceeding  through  the  hundred  and  first,  is  carried  to  the 
"  mansion  of  the  immortal  Brahma  ;  and  those  of  others,  which  ascend 
*'  by  other  tubes,  assume  different  bodies,  aecarding  to  the  evU  or  good 
'*  acts  tohieh  they  perform. 

^  The  omnipresent  eternal  spirit  resides  always  within  that  space  of 
"  the  human  heart  which  is  as  large  as  a  finger:  Man  should,  by  firmness 
"  of  mind,  separate  that  spirit  from  the  body,  in  the  same  manner  as 
"  the  pith  is  removed  from  the  plant  Munja :  thatfis,  Ike  epirit  should 
'*  he  eofuidered  totally  dUtinct  from  matter  and  the  effeeU  of  matter — 
'*  and  man  should  know  that  separated  spirit  to  be  pure  and  eternal." 

Having  thus  acquired  this  divine  doctrine,  imparted  to  the  Gkxi  of 
death,  with  every  thing  belonging  to  it,  Nachiketa,  freed  from  the 
consequences  of  good  or  evil  acts,  and  from  mortality,  was  absorbed 
into  Qod ;  and  whatever  person  also  can  acquire  that  knowledge,  shall 
obtain  absorption. 

End  of  the  third  Section  of  the  second  Chapter  {6th  VaUi), 

End  of  the  Katha  Upamshad. 
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PREFACE. 


Th£  most  learned  Vyasa  shows,  in  his  work  of  the  Vedanta,  that 

all  the  texts  of  the  Veda,  with  one  consent,  prove  bat  the  Divinity  of 

that  Being,  who  is  out  of  the  reach  of  comprehension  and  beyond  all 

description.      For  the  use  of  the  pnblic,  I  have  made  a  oonctse  trans- 

latian  of  that  celebrated  woik  into  Bengalee,  and  the  present  is  an 

endeavour    to   translate*  the   principal  Chapters  of  the  Veda,  in 

conformity    to  the  Comments  of  the  great  Sankar-Achaiya.     The 

translation  of  the  Isopanishad  belonging  to  the  Y%jur,  the  second 

division  of  the  Vedas,  being  already  completed,  I  have  put  it  into  the 

press ;  f  and  the  others  will  successively  be  printed,  as  soon  as  their 

translation  is  completed,   pt  is  evident,  from  those  authorities,  that 

the  sole  regulator  of  the  Uiuverse  is  but  one,  who  is  omnipresent,  far 

surpassing  our  powers  of  comprehensian ;  above  external  sense';  and 

whose  worship  is  the  chief  duty  of  mankind  and  the  sole  cause  of 

eternal  beatitude ;  and  that  all  that  bear  figure  and  appellation  are 

inventions^   Should  it  be  asked,  whether  the  assertions  found  in  the 

Poranas^  and  Tantras,  dc.,  respecting  the  worship  of  the  several 

gods  and  goddesses,  are  false,  or  whether  Puianas  and  Tantras  are 

not  included  in  the  Sastra»  the  answer  is  this: — The  Purana  and 

Tantra,§  &c.,  are  of  course  to  be  considered  as  Sastra,  for  they  repeat^ 

edly  declare  God  to  be  one  and  above  the  apprehension  of  external 

and  internal  senses ;  they  indeed  expressly  declare  ihe  divinity  of 

many  gods  and  goddesses,  and  the  modes  of  their  worship ;   but  they 

reconcile  those  contradictory  assertions  by  affirming  frequently,  that 

the  directions  to  worship  any  figured  beings  are  only  applicable  ito 

those  who  are  incapable  of  elevating  their  minds  to  the  idea  of  an 

invisible  Supreme  Being,  in  order  that  such  persons,  by  fixing  their 

*  I  mint  oSliiem  haw  much  I  fed  indebted  to  Doctor  H.  H.  Wilson,  in  my  tnmsla- 
fdons  from  Sanikrit  into  V-ng^i^  for  the  nee  of  hie  Sanskrit  and  English  DicCioiia37. 

t  Wharerer  any  oommeut,  npon  which  the  aenee  of  the  original  depends,  is  added 
to  the  original,  it  will  he  found  written  in  Italics. 

X  Said  to  hare  been  written  by  Vyasa. 

§  Supposed  to  hate  been  composed  by  Sira. 
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attention  on  those  invented  figures,  may  be  able  to  restrain  them- 
selves from  vicious  temptations,  and  that  those  that  are  competent 
for  the  worship  of  the  invisible  Qod,  should  disregard  the  worship  of 
Idols.    I  repeat  a  few  of  these  declarations  as  follows.    The  authority 
of  Jamadagni  is  thus  quoted  by  the  great  Raghunandana  :  /*'  For  the 
**  benefit  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  worship,  figures  are  invented  to 
"  serve  as  representations  of  Qod,  who  is  merely  understanding,  and 
"  has  no  second,  no  parts,  nor  figure  ;  consequently,  to  these  represen- 
tatives, either  male  or  female  forms  and  other  circumstances  are 
fictitiously  assigned."    In  the  second  Chapter  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Vishnu  Purana  it  is  said  ;  ^  God  is  without  figure,  epithet,  definition 
or  description.    He  is  without  defect,  not  liable  to  annihilation, 
change,  pain  or  birth ;  we  can  only  say.  That  he,  who   is    the 
*' eternal  being  is  Qod."    ^'The  vulgar  look    for    their    gods    in 
"water;   men   of   more    extended  knowledge  in  celestial   bodies; 
"the  ignorant  in  wood,    bricks,  and  stones;   but  learned    men   in 
'^the   universal  souL"    In  the  84th  Chapter  of  the  tenth  division 
of  the    Sri  Bhagavata,    Krishna  says    to  Vyasa  and   others  :      It 
**  is  impossible  for  those  who  consider  pilgrimage  as  devotion,  and 
"believe  that  the  divine  nature  exists  in  the  image,   to  look  up 
^'to,  communicate  with,  to  petition  and  to  revere  true    believers 
"  in  God.    He  who  views  as  the  soul  this  body  formed  of  phlegm, 
'*  wind  and  bile,  or  regards  only  wife,  children,  and  relations  as  him- 
"  self  (that  is,  he  who  ne^ects  to  contemplate  the  nature  of  the  soul), 
"  he  who  attributes  a  divine  nature  to  earthen  images,  and  believes  in 
"  the  holiness  of  water,  yet  pays  not  such  respect  to  those  who  are 
f*  endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  God,  is  as  an  ass  amongst  cowa.*^    In 
the  9th  Chapter  of  the  Kulamava  it  is  written :   "  A  knowledge 
"  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  be  yond  the  power  of  expression  and 
"  unchangeable,  being  acquired,   all  gods  and  goodesses,  and  their 
"  texts  which  represent  them,  shall  become  slaves."     "  After  a  know- 
"  ledge  of  the  Supreme  Being  has  been  attained,  there  is  no  need  to 
"  attend  to  ceremonies  prescribed  by  Sastras— hqo  want  of  a  fan  should 
"be  felt,   when  a  soft  southern  wind  is  found  to  refresh."    The 
Mahanirvana  says,  "  Thus  corresponding  to  the  natUK  of  different 
"  powers  or  qualities,   numerous  figures  have  been  invented  for  the 
"  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  possessed  of  sufficient  tmderstanding." 
From  the  foregoing  quotations  it  is  evident,  that  though  the  Vedas, 
Puranas,  and  Tantras,  frequently  assert  the  existence  of  the  plurality 
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of  gods  and  goddeas^  and  pxeaoribe  die  modee  of  their  worship  for 
men  of  insafficient  understanding,  yet  they  have  also  declared  in  a 
hundred  others  places,  that  these  passages  are  to  be  taken  merely  in  a 
fignratiYe  sense. 

Qt  cannot  be  alleged  in  support  of  Idolatry,  that  "although  a  know- 
"  ledge  of  Qod  is  certainly  above  all  thii^pi,  still  as  it  is  impossibly  to 
'^acquire  that  knowledge,  men  should  of  course  worship  figured  gods  ;*' 
for,  had  it  been  impossible  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  Vedas  and  Puranas,  as  well  as  Tantras,  would  not  have 
instructed  mankiBd  to  aim  at  such  attainment^  as  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  direction  to  acquire  what  is  obviously  unattainable 
could  be  given  by  the  Sastra,  or  even  by  a  man  of  common  sense. 
Should  the  Idolater  say,  "  that  the  acquisition  of .  a  knowledge  of  God, 
"although  it  is  not  impossible,  is  most  difficult  of  comprehension,"  I 
will  agree  with  him  in  that  point ;  but  in&r  from  it^  that  we  ought, 
therefore,  the  more  to  exert  ourselves,  to  acquire  that  knowledge ; 
but  I  highly  lament  to  observe,  that  so  far  from  endeavouring  to 
make  such  an  acquisition,  the  very  proposal  frequently  excites  his 
a^gpr  and  displeasure. 

Q^either  can  it  be  alleged  that  the  Vedas,  Puranas,  &c.,  teach  both 
the  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  that  of  celestial  gods  and 
goddesses,  but  that  the  former  is  intended  for  Tatis  or  those  that  are 
bound  by  their  profession  to  forsake  all  worldly  considerations,  and  the 
latter  ior  laymen ;  for,  it  is  evident  from  the  48th  Text  of  the  3rd 
Chapter  of  the  Vedanta  that  a  householder  also  is  required  to  perform 
the  worship  of  the  Supreme  peingl 

Manu,  also^  the  chief  of  HindtX  lawgivers,  after  having  prescribed 
all  the  varieties  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  in  Chapter  12tibL,  Text  92, 
says,  "Thus  must  the  chief  of  the  twice-born,  though  he  neglect  the 
"ceremonial  rites  mentioned  in  the  Sastras,  be  diligent  in  attaining  a 
"  knowledge  of  God,'  in  controlling,  his  organs  of  sense,  and  in  repeat- 
"  ing  the  Veda." 

Again  in  the  4th  Chapter,  in  describing  the  duties  of  laymen,  the 
same  author  says,  "Some,  who  well  know  the  ordinances  for  the 
"  oblations,  do  not  perform  externally  the  five  great  sacraments,  but 
"continually  make  offeiings  in  their  own  organs  of  sensation  and 
"inteUect.'' 
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Some  constantly  sac^fice  their  breath  in  their  speech,  when  they, 
inetruct  others  of  Qod  aloud,  and  their  speech  in  their  breath,  when 
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^'  C^  9iM(K^ato  ffi  nlenee,  perceiving  in  their  speech  and  biea^  thus 
"  employed  the  imperishable  fruit  of  a  sacrificial  dfexing.** 

"  Other  Brahmans  incesaantiy  perform  those  sacrifices  only,  seeing 
*'  with  the  eye  of  divine  learning,  that  the  scriptural  knowledge  is  the 
"  root  of  every  ceremonial  observance." 

jln  the  Yajnavalksra  (Smiiti)  it  is  written  : — *^  Even  a  householder, 
*'  who  acquires  a  livelihood  honestly,  has  faith  in  the  Supreme  Being, 
"shows  hospitality  to  his  guests,  performs  sacramental  rites  to  his 
"  forefathers,  and  is  in  the  practice  of  telling  truth,  shall  be  absorbed 
''into  the  supreme  essence/'j  Should  be  it  said,  '*It  still  remains 
unaccountable,  that  notwithstanding  the  Vedas  and  Puranas  re- 
peatedly declare  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  direct 
mankind  to  adore  him  alone,  yet  the  generality  of  Hindus  have 
a  contrary  faith,  and  continue  to  practise  idolatry,''  I  would 
in  t^nswer  request  attention  to  the  fouzidatton  on  which  the 
practical  part  of  the  EKndu  religion  is  built  /Many  learned  Brahmans 
are  perfectly  aware  of  the  absurdity  of  idolatry,  and  are  well 
informed  of  the  nature  of  the  purer  mode  of  divine  worship.  But  as 
in  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  festivals  of  idolatry,  they  find  the  source 
of  their  comforts  and  fortune,  they  not  only  never  fail  to  protect  idolr 
worship  from  all  attacks,  but  even  advance  and  encourage  it  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  by  keeping  the  knowledge  of  their  scriptures 
concealed  from  the  rest  of  the  people.  Their  followers,  too,  confiding 
in  these  leaders,  feel  gratification  in  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Nature 
residing  in  a  being  resembling  themselves  in  birth,  shape,  and 
propensities ;  and  are  naturally  delighted  with  a  mode  of  worship 
agreeable  to  the  senses,  though  destructive  of  moral  principles,  and 
the,fruitfnl  parent  of  prejudice  and  superstition.^ 

OSome  Europeans,  indued  with  high  principles  of  liberality,  but 
unacquainted  with  the  ritual  part  of  Hindu  idolatry,  are  disposed  to 
paUiate  it  by  an  interpretation  which,  though  plausible,  is  by  no 
means  well  founded.  They  are  willing  to  imagine,  that  the  idols 
which  the  Hindus  worship,  are  not  viewed  by  them  in  the  light  of 
gods  or  as  real  personifications  of  the  divine  attributes,  but  merely  as 
instruments  for  raising  their  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  those 
attributes  which  are  respectively  represented  by  different  figures. 
I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  many  Hindus  also  who 
are  conversant  with  the  Rnglish  language,  finding  this  interpretation 
a  more  plausible  apology  for  idolatry  than  any  with  whidi  they  art 
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famished  by  their  own  goides,  do  nol  ful  to  aTul  themaelTes  of  it» 
thon^  in  lepngnance  both  to  their  faith  and  to  their  piactioe.  The 
dedaratione  of  this  deacriptioa  of  Hindns  natorelly  tend  to  oomfirm 
the  original  idea  of  saoh  Europeans,  who  from  the  extreme  absurdity 
of  pure  unqualified  idolatry,  deduce  an  argument  against  its  existence. 
{it  appears  to  them  impossible  lor  men,  OTeii  in  the  very  last  degree 
of  intellectoal  darkness,  to  be  so'  far  misled  as  to  consider  a  mere 
image  of  wood  or  of  stone  as  a  human  being^  mneh  less  as  divine 
existence/  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  do  away  any  misconception  ol 
this  nature  which  may  have  prevailed,  I  beg  leave  to  salwut  the 
following  considerations. 

Hindus  of  the  present  age,  with  a  veiy  few  exceptions,  have  not 
the  least  idea  that  it  is  to  the  attributes  of  the  Snpreme  Being»  aa 
figaratively  represented  by  shapes  corresponding  to  the  nature  of 
those  attributes,  they  offer  adoration  and  worship  nnder  the  denomir 
nation  of  gods  and  goddesses.  On  the  contrary,  the  slightest  investi- 
gaticn  will  deaily  satisfy  evety  inquirer,  that  it  makes  a  material 
part  of  their  system  to  hold  as  articles  of  faith  all  those  particnLir 
circumstances,  which  are  essential  to  belief  in  the  independent  exis- 
tence of  the  objects  of  their  idolatry  ss  deities  clothed  with  divine 
power. 

Locality  of  habitation  and  a  mode  of  existence  analogous  to  their 
own  vMws  of  earthly  things,  are  uniformly  ascribed  to  each  particular 
god.  (Thas  the  devotees  of  Siva,  misconceiving  the  real  spirit  of  the 
Scriptures,  not  only  place  an  implicit  credence  in  the  separate  exis- 
tence of  Siva,  but  even  regard  him  as  an  omnipotent  bein^  the  greatest 
of  all  the  divinities,  who,  as  they  say,  ii^bit  the  northl^  mountain 
of  Kailasa ;  and  that  he  is  accompanied  by  two  wives  and  several 
fthiVlrent  and  surrounded  with  numerous  attendants.  \  In  like  manner 
the  followers  of  Viahn^  miataTrmg  the  allegorical  representations  of 
the  Ssstras  for  relation  <^real  facts,  believe  him  to  be  chief  over  all 
other  gods,  and  that  he  resides  widi  hie  wife  and  attendants  on  the 
summit  of  heaven,  f^imilar  opinions  are  also  held  1^  the  worahippeia  n 
of  Kali,  in  respect  to  that  goddess)  And  in  fact,  the  same  observations 
are  equaUyJapplicable  to  every  class  of  Hindu  devotees  in  regard  to  their  :  *-  ^ 
respective  gods  and  goddesses.  And  so  tenacious  are  those  devotees 
in  respect  to  the  honour  due  to  their  chosen  divinities,  Ihat  when  they 
meet  in  such  holy  places  as  Haridwar,  Frayag,  SivarEanchi,  or 
Vishnu-Kanchi  in  the  Dekhin,  the  adjustment  of  lite  point  of  prece- 
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denoe  not  txlj  oooaaioiia  tbe  wsrmest  verbal  aUercationv,  but  same- 
tunes  even  blows  and  violence^  Neither  do  they  rogaj^d  the  images 
of  those  gods  merely  in  the  li^t  of  instruments  for  elevating  the 
mind  to  the  coneeptioii  of  those  suppoeed  beings ;  they  are  simply 
in  themselves  made  objects  of  worship.  .  For  whatever  Hindu  pu> 
ohases  an  idol  in  the  market,  or  cop8truct3  one  with  his  own  hands, 
or  has  one  made  under  hi^  own  superintendence,  it  is  his  invariable 
practioe  to  perform  certain  ceremonies  called  P^ana-Pratishtbat  or  the 
endowment  of  animation,  by  which  he  believes  that  its  nature  vi 
changed  from  that  of  the  mere  nwteriab  of  which  it  is  formed,  and 
that  it  acquires  not  only  life  but  supernatural  powers.  Shortly  aftei^ 
WBids,  if  the  idol  be  of  the  masculine  gender,  he  maniee  it  to  a 
feminine  one,  wilh  no  less  pomp  and  magnificence  than  he  celebrates 
the  nuptials  of  his  own  chUdron.  The  mysterious  process  is  now 
complete,  and  the  god  and  goddess  are  esteemed  the  arbitera  of  his 
destiny,  and  continually  receive  his  most  ardent  adoration. 

^At  the  same  time,  the  wocshipper  of  images  ascribes  to  them 
at  once  the  opposite  natures  of  human  and  of  supeihumsn  beings. 
In  attention  to  their  supposed  wants  as  living  beings,  he  is  seen 
feeding,  or  pretending  to  feed  .them  every  morning  and  evening ;  and 
as  in  the  hot  season  he  is  careful  to  fan  them,  so  in  the  cold  he  is 
equally  regardful  of  their  comfort,  covering  them  by  day  with  warm 
clothing  and  placing  than  at  night  in  a  snug  bed.  But  superstition 
does  not  find  a  limit  here :  the  acts  and  speeches  of  tiie  idols,  and 
tiieir  assumption  of  vmrious  shapes  and  colours,  are  gravely  related 
by  the  Brahmans,  and  with  all  the  marics  of  veneration  are  firmly 
believed  by  their  deluded  followers.  jD^^r .practice^  thfiy.haye  with 
n^gard  to  those  idols  which  decency  forbids  me  to,  explain.  In  thus 
endeavouring  to  remove  a  mistake^  into  which  I  have  reason  to  believe 
many  European  gentlemen  have  been  led  by  a  benevolent  wish  to  find 
an  excuse  fer  the  errors  of  my  conntiymen,  it  is  a  considerable  grati- 
fic8ti<m  to  me  to  find  that  tiie  latter  have  begun. to  be  so  far  sensible 
of  the  absuidity  of  their  real  bdief  and  practices,,  as  to  find  it  conve- 
nient to  shelter  them  under  such  a  cloak,  however  flimsy  and 
borrowed?)  Jhe  adoption  of  such  a  subterfuge  encoun^es  me  greatly 
to  hope,  ti>at  they  will  in  time  abandon  what  they  are  sensible  cannot 
be  defended ;  and  ibat,  fersaking  tiie  superstition  of  idolatry,  they 
will  embrace  the  rational  worship  of  the  Gk>d  of  Nature,  as  enjoined 
by  the  Vedas  ai^d  confirmed  by  the  dictates  of  common  sense. 
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(The  argument  whach  is  freqnenHy  alleged  in  enppoit  of  idc^lry 
is  that  "  those  who  believe  Gkxi  to  be  onudpreseni,  aa  deelared  by 
**  the  doctrines  of  the  Vedanta,  aio  required  by  the  tenete  of  sadh 
*'  belief  td  look  npoa  all  existing  ereatores  as  Ood,  asid  to  shew  divine 
'*  respect  to  birds,  beasts,  men,  women,  vegeCabies*  and'  all  other 
**  existences ;  and  as  praotieal  conlonnity  to  such  dootriaes  is  ahnoat 
"  impossible,  the  worship  of  figured  gods  should  be  admitted. ']J  This 
misrepresentation,  I  am  sorry  to  obserre,  entirely  serves  tt^  pur- 
pose intended,  by  fri^tening  Hindus  in  general  from  attending 
to  the  pure  worship  of  the  Supreme  Regulator  of  the  univvvse.  But 
I  am  confident  that  the  least  refleeti<m  on  the  subject  will  dear  up 
this  point  beyond  all  doubt ;  for  the  Vedanta^  is  well  known  as  a  woik  ^ 
which  inculcates  only  the  unity  of  €Nxi ;  but  if  erery  existing  creature 
should  be  taken  for  a  god  by  the  loUowere.  of  the  Vedaata,  the  \ 
doctrines  of  that  work  must  be  admitted  to  be  much  more  at  variance 
with  that  idea  than  those  of  the  adrocates  of  idolatry,  as  the  latter  are 
contented  with  the  recognition  of  only  a  lew  millions  ol  gods  and 
goddesses,  but  the  Vedanta  in  that  case  must  be  supposed  to  admit 
the  divinity  of  every  living  creature  in  nature.  }Thie  fsot  is,  that  the 
Vedanta  by  declaring  that  *'God  is  everywhere,  and  everything  is 
in  Gkxi,"  means  that  nothing  is  absent  from  God,  and  nothing  beaia 
real  existence  except  by  the  volition  of  God,  whose  existence  is  the 
sole  support  of  the  conceived  existence  of  the  universe,  which  is  acted 
upon  by  him  in  the  same  TnfMmnAr  aa  a  human  body  is  by  a  soul.  But 
God  is  at  the  same  time  i^ute  different  froan  what  we  see  or  feeL  > 

The  following  texts  of  the  Vedanta  are  to  this  elbct  [11th 
text  of  the  2kid  sectioii  of  the  drd  'cfaaptar  of  the  Vedanta]: 
"  That  being,  which  is  .  distinct  from  matter,  and  from  those 
"wiiich  are  contained  in  matter,  ia  not  various,  because  he  is 
"  dedaxed  by  all  the  Vedas  to  be  one  beyond  descriptkm ;"  and  again, 
''  The  Veda  haa  declared  the  Supreme  Being  to  be  mere  understand- 
*'  ing/'  Moreover,  if  we  look  at  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  true  be- 
Bevers  in  God,  as  Janaka,  the  celebrated  prince  ol  MiAila,  Vasi- 
sht'ha,  Sanaka,  Vyasa,  Sankaracharya,  and  others  whose  characters  as 
believers  in  one  God  are  well  known  to  the  public  by  thak  doofcrinea 
and  works,  whidh  are  still  in  eirculation,  we  shall  find  that  these  teadi- 
ers,  althou^  they  declared  their  faith  in  the  omnipresent  God 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Vedanta,  asMgned  to  every  creature 
the  particular  character  and  respect  he  was  entitled  to.    It  is,  how- 
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ever^  extremely  lemarkablB,  tbat  the  very  argument  which  they 
employ  to  ahew  the  impoeeibility  of  precticel  oonformi^  to  faith  in 
the  omnipreeence  of  Qod,  may  be  alleged  against  erery  system  of 
their  own  idolatiy ;  lor  the  belieyen  in  the  godhead  of  Krishna,  and 
the  derotees  of  Kali,  as  well  ss  the  ^illowen  of  Siva»  beliere  firmly 
in  ihe  omnipresence  of  Krishna,*  Kali^f  sad  Siva^  respectiyely. 
The  authorities,  then,  for  the  worship  of  those  gods,  in  declaring 
their  omnipresence,  would  according  to  their  own  axgument,  enjoin 
the  worship  of  every  cffeatore  as  mnch  as  of  those  supposed  divinities. 
Omnipresence,  however,  is  an  attrihate  mnch  more  consonant  with 
the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  than  with  that  of  any  fictitious  figure  to 
which  they  pay  divine  honours !  Another  ai^[ument  is,  that  "  No  man 
can  have,  as  it  is  said  by  the  Sastra,  adesire  of  knowledge  respecting 
the  Supreme  Being,  unless  his  mind  be  purified ;  and  as  idd- worship 
purifies  men's  minds,  it  should  be  therefore  attended  to."  I  admit 
the  truth  of  the  first  part  of  this  argument,  as  a  desire  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  knowledge  of  God  is  an  indication  of  an  improved  mind ; 
consequently  whenever  we  see  a  person  possessed  of  that  desire,  we 
should  attribute  it  to  some  degree  of  purification ;  but  I  must  affinn 
with  the  Veda,  that  purity  of  mind  is  the  consequence  of  divine 
worship,  and  not  of  any  superstitious  ptactices. 

The  Brihadaranyaka  says,  ''Adore  Qod  alone.*'  Again,  ''Nothing 
"excepting  the  Supreme  Being  should  be  adored  by  wise  men." 
**  God  alone  rules  the  mind  and  relieves  it  from  impurity." 

The  last  of  the  principsl  argumenta  which.are  alleged  in  favour 
of  idolatry  is,  that  it  is  established  by  custom.  ; "  Iiet  the  authors  of 
the  Vedas,  Puranas,  and  Tantras,"  it  is  said,  "  assert  what  they  may 
in  favour  of  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  idol*worBhip  has 
been  practised  for  so  many  centuries  that  custom  renders  it  proper 
to  continue  that  worship."  It  is  however  evident  to  e^^ry  one 
possessed  of  common  sense,  that  custom  or  fsshion  is  quite  different 
from  divine  &ith ;  the  latter  proceeding,  from  spiritual  authorities  and 
correct  reasoning,  and  the  foemer  being  merely  the  fruit  of  vulgar 
caprice. 

What  can  justify  a  man,  who  believes  in  the  inq[>iration  of  his 
rdigions    boohs,  in  neg^eoting  the  direct  authorities  of  the  same 

*  Vide  10th  diApter  of  ihe  Gita. 

t  Fm2«  23ia  l^t  of  thfl  Uth  c^B.  of  the  Den-mahatmym. 

t  Vide  Rudia-mahatmya  in  tlie  DaaaHfiuuma. 
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works,  and  sobjecting  himaelf  entirely  to  cnatom  and  fiwhion,  which 
are  liable  to  peipetoal  changes  and  depend  upon  popular  whim? 
^ntit  cannot  be  passed  unnoticed  that  ihose  who  practise  idolatry 
and  defend  it  under  the  shield  of  custom,  have  been  violating  their 
customs  almost  eyery  twenty  jeaik  for  the  sake  of  litUe  canvenience, 
or  to  promote  their  worldly  advantage :  a  few  instances  which  are  most 
conunonly  and  pubUdy  practised,  I  beg  leave  to  state  here. 

]l9t.    The  whole  community  in  Bengal,  with  very  few  exceptions,      ^{.,  \ 
have,  since  the  middle  of  last  century,  forsaken  their  ancient  modes  f^^'r  '  ' 
of  the  performance  of  ceremonial  rites  of  religion,  and  followed  the 
precepts  of  the  late  Ba^unandan,  and  consequently  differ  in  the'  ,   ; 
most  essential  points  of  ceremonies  from  the  natives  of  Behar,  Tirhoot,        ,-^  .1/ 
and  Benares.     2nd,    The  system  of  their  subdiviBions  in  each  caste, 
with  the  modes  of  marriage  and  intermarriage,  is  also  a  modem  in- 
troduction altogether  contrary  to  their  law  and  ancient  customs.    Srd. 
The  profession  of  instructing  European  gentlemen  in  the  Vedas, 
Smritis  and  Puranas,  is  a  violation  of  their  long  established  custom  ; 
and,  4th.      The  supplying  their  European  guests  with  wine  and 
victuals  in  presence  of  their  gods  and  goddesses  is  also  a  direct 
breach  of  custom  and  law^  (l  may  conclude  this  subject  with  an 
appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  my  countrymen,  by  asking  them,  "  whose 
advice  appears  the  most  disinterested  and  most  rational— that  of 
those  who,  concealing  your  scriptures  from  yoiQ  continually  teach  you 
thus,  *  Believe  whatever  we  may  say— don't  examine  or  even  touch 
your  scriptures,  neglect  entirely  your  reasoning  faculties— do  not  only 
consider  us,  whatever  may  be  our  principles,  as  gods  on  earth,  but 
humbly  adore  and  propitiate  us  by  sacrificing  to  us  the  greater  part 
(if  not  the  whole)  of  your  property :'  jor  that  of  the  man  who  lays 
your  scriptures  and  their  comments  as  weU  as  their  translations 
before  you,  and  solicits  you  to  examine  their  purport,  without  neglect- 
ing the  proper  and  moderate  use  of  reason^  and  to  attend  strictly  to 
their  directions,  by  the  rational  performance  of  your  duty  to  your  sole 
Creator,  and  to  your  fellow-creatures,  and  also  to  pay  true  respect  to 
those  who  think  and  act  righteously."    I  hope  no  one  can  be  so  pre- 
judiced as  to  be  unable  to  discern  which  advice  is  most  calculated  to 
lead  him  to  the  best  road  to  both  temporal  and  eternal  happiness. 
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(Th£  physical  powan  of  man  are  limited,  and  when  riefred  com-  • 
panlivBly^  sink  into  inaignificaiice ;  whilo  in  the  same  ratio,  faia  moral 
acoltiea  rise  in  cwr  eatimatioQ,  aa  ambraciag  a  wide  qphere  of  action, 
and  poonmraing  a  capability  of  almoat  boundlMa  impix>T»ment.  If 
the  short  duration  of  human  life  be  contraated  with  the  great  age  of 
the  muTerse,  and  the  limited  extent  of  bodilf  strength  with  the  many 
objects  to  which  there  ia  a  necessity  of  applying  it,  we  mnat  neoea- 
aanly  be  disposed  to  entertain  but  a  very  humble  opinion  of  our  own 
nalnre ;  and  nothing  perhaps  is  so  weU  cahmlated  to  reatoce  our  self - 
complacency  as  the  contemplation  of  our  more  extensive  moral  \ 
poware,  together  with  the  highly  beneficial  objects  which  the  appro- 
priate exiercise  of  them  may  produce. 

On  the  other  hand,  sorow  and  remorse  can  aoaroely  bil«  soonor 
or  later,  to  be  the  portion  of  him  who  is  conscious  of  having 
neglected  opportunities  of  rendering  benefit  to  his  fellow-cceatu^^s. 
From  considerations  like  these  it  has  been  that  I  (although  bom  a 
Brahman,  and  instrooited  in  my  youth  in  all  the  principles  of  that 
aeet),  being  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  lamentable  errors  of  my 
oountiymein,  have  been  sUmulatDd  to  employ  every  means  in  my 
power  to  improve  their  mind%  and  lead  them  to  the  laiowledge  of  a 
purer  system  cf  morality^  laving  constantly  amongst  Hindoos  of 
diierent  seets  and  professions,  I  have  had.  ample  opportunity  of  ob- 
esrnog  the  superstitions  puerilities  into  which  liiey  have  been  thrown 
by  their  self-interested  guides,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  law  as  well  as 
of  common  sense,  have  succeeded  but  too  well  in  conducting  them 
to  the  temple  ol  idolatry ;  and  while,  they  hid  from  their  view  the 
true  substance  of  morality,  have  infused  jinto  their  simple  hearts  a 
weak  attaohment  lor  its  mere  shadow. 

For  the  diief  pari  of  the  theoiy  and  practice  of  Hindooism,  I  am 
Sony  to  say,  is  made  to  consiBt  in  the  adoption  of  a  peculiar  mode 
of  diet ;  4ie  least  aberration  from  which  (even  though  the  conduct  Qf 
the  offender  may  in  other  respects  be  pure  and  blameless)  is  not  o^ly 
visited  with  the  severest  censure,  but  actually  punished  by  exclusion 
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from  the  society  of  his  &mily  and  friends.    In  a  word,  he  is  doomed 
to  nndeigo  what  is  commonly  called  loss  of  caste. 

i  On  the  contnuy,  the. rigid  observance  of  this  gnmd  article  of 
Hindoo  faith  is  considered  in  so  high  a  light  as  to  compensate  for 
every  moral  defect.  Even  the  most  atrocious  crimes  wei^  little  or 
nothing  in  the  balance  against  the  supposed  guilt  of  its  violstioai. 
*  Murder,  theft,  or  perjury,  though  brou^t  home  to  the  party  by  a 
judicial  sentence,  so  far  fronH  inducing  loss  of  caste,  is  visited  in 
iheir  society  with  no  peculiar  mark  of  infamy  or  dSsgtuce? 

A'  trifling  present  to  the  Brahman,  commonly  called* Pro^vwcliit, 
with  the  performance  of  a  few  idle  ceiremonies,  are  held  as  a  sufficient 
atonement  for  aU  those  crimes ;  and  the  delinquent  is  at  once  freed 
fironi  all  temporal  inconvenience,  as  well  as  all  dread  of  future 
retribution. 

My  reflections  upon  these  solemn  truths  have  been  most  painful 
lor  many  years.  *  ti  have  never  ceased  to  contemplate  with  the 

j/L  S'j-^  strongest  feelings  of  regret,  the  obstinate  adherence  of  my  countrymen 
to  their  fatal  system  of  idolatry,  inducing,  for  l^e  sake  of  propitiating 
iheir  supposed  Deities,  liie  violation  of  every  humane  and  social 
feeling.  And  this  in  various  instances ;  but  more  espeeially  in  the 
dreadful  acts  of  self-destruction  and  the  immolation  of  the   nearest 

r  '  relations,  under  the  delusion  of  conforming  to  sacred  reli^ous  rites. 

I  have  never  ceased,  I  repeat,  to  contemplate  these  practices  with  the 
strongest  feelings  of  regret,  and  to  view  in  them  the  moral  debase- 
ment of  a  race  who,  I  camiot  help  thinking,  are  capable  of  better 
things;  whose  susceptibility,  patience,  and  mildness  of  character, 
render  them  worthy  of  a  better  destiny^  Under  these  impreeaioiis, 
therefore,  I  have  been  impelled  to  lay  before  them  genuine  tranalationB 
of  parts  of  t  heir  scripture,  which  inculcates  not  only  the  enlightened 
woship  of  one  God,  but  the  purest  principles  of  morality,  accompanied 
with  such  notices  as  I  deemed  requisite  to  oppose  the  arguments 
employed  by  the  Brahmans  in  defence  of  dieir  beloved  system.  (Jlost 
•earttestly  do  I  pray  that  the  whole  may,  sooner  or  later,  prove 
efficient  in  producing  on  the  minds  of  Hindus  in  general,  a  conviction 
.-of  the  rationality  of  believing  in  and  adoring  the  Supreme  Being 
'  only ;  together  with  a  complete  pereeption  and  practioe  of  that  grand 
and  compreh^afiive  moral  principle— 'Do  unto  Uhen  as  ^  vxndd  bf 
dons  hyf^^JA^eJiMtAie^fi  ^  l^^^*^^<^JLei^  J  ^jU  dho^^^^J 
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Ist  All  the  material  extension  in  this  world,  whatsoever  it  maj 
be,  should  He  considered  as  clothed  with  the  existence  of  the  Supreme 
re^rulating  spirit :  by  thus  abstracting  thy  mind  from  vxnidly  thoughU^ 
preserve  thyself  from  adf-'SuffieienGy,  and  en^rtain  not  a  covetoos 
regard  for  property  belonging  to  any  individual. 

Slid.  Let  man  desire  to  live  a  whole  century,  practising,  in  this 
world,  during  that  time,  religious  rites,  because  for  such  a  selfish 
MIND  AS  THINE,  besides  the  observance  of  these  rites,  there  is  no  other 
mode  the  practice  of  which  would  not  subject  thee  to  evfls. 

3rd.  Those  that  neolbot  the  oontemplatiom  op  the  Supreme 
Spirit,  either  hy  devoting  themselves  solely  to  the  performance  of  the 
eeremomes  of  religion^  or  hy  living  destitute  of  religiotis  ideas,  shall 
after  death,  a  ssume  the  state  of  demons,  stuh  as  that  of  the  celestial 
gods,  and  of  other  created  beings,  WHicfi  are  sxtrrounded  with  the 
darkness  of  ignorance. 

4th.  The  Supreme  Spirit  is  one  and  unchangeable  :  he  proceeds 
more  rapidly  than  the  comprehending  power  of  the  mind  :  Him  no 
external  sense  can  apprehend,  for  a  knowledge  of  him  outruns  even 
the  internal  sense  :  He  though  free  from  motion,  seems  to  advance, 
leaving  behind  human  intellect,  which  strives  to  attain  a  knowledge 
respecting  hi  m :  He  being  the  eternal  ruler,  the  atmosphere  regulates 
under  him  the  whole  system  of  the  world. 

5th.  He,  the  Supreme  Being,  seems  to  move  evexywhere,  although 
he  in  reaHty  has  no  motion ;  he  seems  to  be  distant  from  those 
loho  have  no  wish  to  attain  a  knowledge  respecting  him,  and  he  seems 
to  be  near  to  those  who  fed  a  wish  to  know  him :  but,  in  fact.  He 
pervades  the  internal  and  external  parts  of  this  whole  universe. 

6tlL  He,  who  perceives  the  whole  universe  in  the  Supreme  Beiiig 
ifhatis;hewho  perceives  (hat  fhe  material estistence is merdy  dependent 
upon  the  exittence  of  the  Supreme  Spifttyi  atA  who  also  perceives  6ie 
^nKpxeme  Being  in  the  whole  umverse  ((hat  is,  he  who  pereeives  that 
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the  Supreme  Spirit  extendi  aver  aU  material  eatteneion) ;  does  not  feel 
contempt  iowardt  any  ereaJture  tohateoever, 

7th.  When  a  peivou  poeaeesed  of  trae  knowledge  canceiTee  that 
Ood  extends  oyer  the  whole  universe  {that  i»,  that  God  funnekee 
every  particle  of  the  tauveree  toith  the  light  of  hie  exiitenoe)^  how  can 
he,  as  an  observer  of  the  real  unity  of  the  pervading  Supreme  eziatr 
ence,  be  affected  with  infatuation  or  grievance  ? 

8th.  He  overspreads  all  creatures :  is  merely  spirit,  without  the 
form  either  of  any  minute  body,  or  of  an  extended  oqe,  which  is 
liaUe  to  impression  or  organization :  He  is  pure,  perfect,  omniscient, 
the  ruler  of  the  intellect,  omnipresent,  and  die  self-existent :  He  has 
from  eternity  been  arttigning  to  all  creatures  their  respective  pozposee. 

9th.  Those  observers  of  religious  rites  that  perform  only  the 
worship  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  oblations  to  sages,  to  ancestozBy  to 
men,  and  the  other  creatures,  without  regarding  the  worship  of 
celestial  gods,  shaU  enter  into  the  dark  regions :  and  those  practisers 
of  religious  ceremonies  who  habitually  worship  the  celestial  gods 
only,  disregarding  the  worship  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  obbtioiiB  to 
sages,  to  ancestors,  to  men,  and  to  other  creatures,  shall  enter  into  a 
region  still  darker  than  the  former. 

10th.  It  is  said  that  adoration  of  the  celestial  gods  producee  one 
consequence  ;  and  tJbat  the  performance  of  the  worship  of  sacred  fire, 
and  oblations  to  sages,  to  ancestors,  to  men,  and  to  other  creatures, 
produce  another :  thus  have  we  heard  from  learned  men  who  have 
distinctly  explained  the  subject  to  us. 

lltL  Of  those  observers  of  ceremonies,  whosoever,  knowing  that 
the  adoration  of  celestial  gods,  as  well  as  the  worship  of  the  sacred  fire, 
and  oblation  to  sages,  to  ancestors,  to  men»  and  to  other  creatures, 
should  be  observed  aHke  by  the  same  individual,  performs  them  both, 
wiU,  by  means  of  the  latter,  surmount  the  obstacles  presented  by 
itatural  temptations,  and  will  attain  the  state  of  the  celestial  *gods 
through  the  practice  of  the  former. 

12th.  Those  observers  of  religious  rites  who  worship  Prakriti* 
alone,  shall  enter  into  the  dark  region :  and  those  piactisers  of  religious 
ceremonies  that  are  devoted  to  worship  solely  the  prior  operating 
sensitive  particle,  allegorically  called  Brahma,  shall  enter  into  a 
region  much  more  dark  than  the  former. 

— — II       ■  —      —    I   II    ■  -  -  I       -  ^— ^ 

*VnknA  (or  lutiixe)  who  tboaghioManUB,  iniwsoed  fagr  ike  dngteem  Sfitit,  opw 
fltet  throocjlioat  the  unirene. 
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13th.  It  IB  said  that  one  oonseqiience  may  be  attained  by  the 
worship  of  Brahma,  and  another  by  the  adoration  of  Prakriti.  Thus 
have  we  heard  from  learned  men  who  have  distinctly  explained  the 
sabject  to  ns. 

14th.  Of  those  observers  of  ceremonies,  whatever  person,  know- 
ing that  the  adoration  of  Prakriti  and  that  of  Brahma  should  be 
together  observed  by  the  same  individual,  performs  them  both,  will, 
by  means  of  the  latter,  overcome  indigence,  and  will  attain  the  state 
of  Prakriti,  through  the  practice  of  the  former. 

15th.  "  Thon  hast,  0  son,"  (says  to  the  sun  a  person  agitated  on 
the  approach  of  death,  teho  during  his  life  attended  to  the  performanee 
of  rdigious  rites,  neglecting  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  Ood,) 
*'  thoa  hast,  0  son,  concealed  by  thy  illuminating  body  tiie  way  to 
"  the  true  Being,  who  roles  in  thee.  Take  off  that  yeil  for  the  guid- 
ance of  me  thy  true  devotee." 

16th.  "  0  thou "  (continues  he),  "  who  nourishest  the  toorld, 
"  movest  singly  and  who  dost  regulate  the  whole  mundane  system — 
"  0  sun,  son  of  Kasyapa,  disperse  thy  rays  for  my  passage,  and  with- 
"  draw  thy  violent  light,  so  that  I  may  by  thy  grace  behold  thy  most 
"  prosperous  aspect."  "  Why  should  I "  (says  he,  again  retracting 
himself  on  reflecting  upon  the  true  divine  nature)  **  why  should  I 
'^entreat  the  sun,  as  i  am  what  he  is,**  that  is,  **  the  Being  who  rules 
"  in  ihe  sun  rules  also  in  m«/' 

17th.  "  Let  my  breath,"  reeumes  he,  "  be  absorbed  after  death 
"  into  the  wide  atmosphere ;  and  let  this  my  body  be  burnt  to  ashes. 
"  0  my  intellect,  think  now  on  what  may  he  beneficial  to  me.  0  fire, 
**  remember  what  religious  rites  I  have  hitherto  performed." 

18tlL  "0  illuminating  fire,"  continues  he,  "observing  all  our 
**  religious  practices,  carry  us  by  the  right  path  to  the  enjoyment  of 
"  the  consequence  of  our  deeds,  and  put  an  end  to  our  sins  ;  we  being 
"  now  unable  to  perform  thy  various  rites,  offer  to  thee  our  last 
"  salutation."* 


*This  example  £ram  the  Vedas,  of  the  unhappy  agitation  and  wavering  of  an  idolater 
on  ^  approach  of  death,  ought  to  make  men  reflect  serionaly  on  the  mieeraUe  oonae- 
qnenoe  of  fixing  their  mind  on  any  other  object  of  adoration  but  the  one  Supreme  Being. 
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Thus  says  the  illustrious  Manu:  "The  three  great  immutable 
**  words  (Bhuh,  Bhuvah,  Swah,  or  Earth,  Space,  Heaven)'*,  preceded  by 
the  letter  Cm  ;*  and  also  the  "  Grayatri,  consisting  of  three  measured 
"  lines,  must  be  considered  as  the  entrance  to  divine  bliss."*!* 

*  Om,  when  considered  as  one  letter  uttered  by  the  help  of  one  articulation,  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  It  is  derived  from  the  radical  <H^  to  fO'eserve  with  the 
affix  1^.  "One  letter  (Om)  is  the  emblem  of  the  most  High."— Manu,  II.  83.  "This 
one  letter,  Om,  is  the  emUem  of  the  Supreme  Being." — BhagavadgiUh  It  is  true  that 
this  emUem  conveys  two  sounds,  that  of  o  and  of  m,  nevertheless  it  is  held  to  be  one 
letter  in  the  above  sense  ;  and  we  meet  with  instances  even  in  the  ancient  and  modem 
langnages  oC  Europe  that  can  justi^  such  privUeges ;  such  as  s  (Xi)  and  ^  (Psi) 
reckoned  angle  letters  in  Greek,  and  Q,  W,  X,  in  English  and  others.  But  when  oon- 
Hidered  as  a  triliteral  word  consisting  of  VT,  7,  T,  Om  implies,  the  three  Vedas,  the 
three  states  of  human  nature,  the  three  divisions  of  the  universe,  and  the  three  deities, 
Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva,  agents  in  the  creation,  preservation,  and  destroctian  of  this 
world ;  or,  properly  speaking,  the  three  principal  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being 
personified  as  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  In  this  sense  it  implies,  in  fact,  the  universe 
controlled  by  the  Supreme  Spirit. 

In  all  the  Hindoo  treatises  of  philosophy  (the  Puranas  or  didactic  parables  excepted), 
the  methodical  collection  or  expansion  of  matter  is  imderstood  by  the  term  creation,  the 
gradual  or  sudden  perversion  of  order  is  intended  by  destruction,  and  the  power  which 
wards  off  the  latter  from  the  former  is  meant  by  preservation. 

The  reason  the  authors  offer  for  Uiis  interpretation  is,  that  they  in  common  with 
othera,  are  able  to  acquire  a  notion  of  a  Superintending  Power,  thou^  unfelt  and  in- 
visible, solely  through  their  observation  of  material  phen(xnena ;  and  that  should  tiiey 
reject  this  medium  of  conviction,  and  force  upon  themselves  a  belief  of  the  production  of 
matter  from  nothing,  and  of  its  lialnlity  to  entire  annihilation,  then  nothing  would 
remain  in  the  ordinary  coune  of  xeaaoning  to  justify  their  maintaining  any  longer  a 
notion  of  that  unknown  Supreme  Superintending  Power. 

t  The  last  ckuse  admits  of  another  interpretation,  viz.,  "  must  be  considered  as  the 
mouth,  or  prinetpol  part  of  the  Vedas." 
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"  Whoever  shall  repeat  them  day  by  day,  for  three  years,  without 
"  negligence,  shall  approach  the  most  Higli  God,  become  free  as  air, 
"  and  acquire  after  death  an  ethereal  essence.** 

"From  the  three  Vedas  the  most  exalted  Brahma  successiTely 
"  milked  out  the  Uiree  lines  of  this  sacred  text,  beginning  with  the 
''word  Tat  .and  entitled  Savitri  or  Gayatri." 

Yogi  Yajnavalkya  also  declares,  "By  means  of  Om  Bhuh, 
"  Bhuvah,  and  Swah ;  and  the  Gayatri,  collectively,  or  each  of  the 
"  three  singly,  the  most  High  Gk)d,  the  source  of  intellect,  should  be 
"  worshipped." 

So  Brahma  himself  formerly  defined  Bhuh,  Bhuvah,  Swah,  (Earth, 
"  Space,  Heaven)  as  the  body  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence  ;  hence 
"  these  three  words  are  called  the  Defined.*' 

[Those  that  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  Universe  being  the  body 
of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  fotmd  their  opinion  upon  the  following  consi- 
derations : — 

1st.  That  there  are  innxunerable  millions  of  bodies,  properly 
speaking  worlds,  in  the  infinity  of  space. 

2n(lly.  ,  That  they  move,  mutually  preserving  their  regular  intervals 
between  each  other,  and  that  they  maintain  each  other  by  producing 
effects  primary  or  secondary,  as  the  members  of  the  body  support 
each  other. 

3rdly.  That  those  bodies,  when  viewed  collectively,  are  consi- 
dered one,  in  the  same  way  as  the  members  of  an  animal  body  or  of 
a  machine,  taken  together,  constitute  one  whole. 

4thly.  Any  material  body  whose  members  move  methodically, 
and  afford  support  to  each  other  in  a  manner  sufficient  for  their 
preservation,  must  be  actuated  either  by  an  internal  guiding  power 
named  the  soul,  or  by  an  external  one  as  impulse. 

5thly.  It  is  maintained  that  body  is  as  infinite  as  space,  because 
body  is  found  to  exist  in  space  as  far  as  our  perceptions,  with  the 
naked  eye  or  by  the  aid  of  instruments,  enable  us  to  penetrate. 

6thly.  If  body  be  infinite  as  space,  the  power  that  guides  its 
members  must  be  internal,  and  therefore  styled  the  Soul,  and  not 
external,  since  there  can  be  no  existence  even  in  thought  without  the 
idea  of  location. 

Hence  this  sect  suppose  that  the  Supreme  all-pervading  power  is  the 
soul  of  the  universe,  both  ^  existing  from  eternity  to  eternity ;  and 

*  The  homan  soul  and  the  Supreme  Spirit — £d. 
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that  the  former  has  somewhat  the  same  influence  orer  the  xmiverse 
as  the  individual  soul  has  over  the  individual  body. 

They  argue  further,  that  in  proportion  as  the  internally  impelled 
body  is  excellent  in  its  construction,  the  directing  soul  must  be  consi- 
dered excellent.  Therefore,  inasmuch  as  the  universe  is  infinite 
in  extent,  and  is  arranged  with  infinite  skill,  the  soul  by  which  it  is 
animated  must  be  infinite  in  every  perfection.] 

Me  (Yajnavalkya)  again  expounds  the  meaning  of  the  Qayatii  in 
three  passages : 

"  We,  say  the  adorers  of  the  Most  High,  meditate  on  the  supreme 
*'  and  omnipresent  internal  spirit  of  this  splendid  Sun.  We  meditate 
"  on  the  same  Supreme  Spirit,  earnestly  sought  lor  by  such  as  dread 
"  further  mortal  birth ;  who  residing  in  every  body  as  the  all-pei> 
*'  vading  soul  and  controller  of  the  mind,  constantly  directs  our 
"  intellect  and  intellectual  operations  towards  the  acquisition  of  virtue, 
"  wealth,  physical  enjoyment,  and  final  beatitude." 

So,  at  the  end  of  the  Gkiyatri,  the  utterance  of  the  letter  Om 
is  commanded  by  the  sacred  passage  cited  by  Gima- Vishnu  :  '*  A 
"  Brahman  shall  in  every  instance  pronounce  Om,  at  the  beginning 
"  and  at  the  end ;  for  unless  the  letter  Om  precede,  the  desirable 
"  consequence  will  fail ;  and  unless  it  follow,  it  will  not  be  long 
"  retained." 

That  the  letter  Om,  which  is  pronounced  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end  of  the  Gayatri  expressly  signifies  the  Most  High,  is  testified 
by  the  Veda :  viz.,  **  Thus  through  the  help  of  Om,  you  contemplate 
"  the  Supreme  Spirit."    (Munddka  Upanishad.) 

Manu  also  calls  to  mind  the  purport  of  the  same  passage :  **  And 
"rites  obtained  in  the  Veda,  such  as  oblation  to  fire  and  solemn 
"  offerings,  pass  away ;  but  the  letter  Om  is  considered  that  which 
''  passes  not  away ;  since  it  is  a  symhol.of  the  most  High  the  Lord  of 
"  created  beings." 

"By  the  sole  repetition  of  Om  and  the  Oayatri,  a  Brahman  may 
"  indubitably  attain  beatitade.  Let  him  perform  or  not  perform  any 
'*  other  religious  rites,  he  being  a  friend  to  aU  creatures  is  styled  a 
"knower  of  God." 

So  Yogi  Yajnavalkya  says:  "God  is  declared  to  be  the  object 
"signified,  and  Om  to  be  the  tenn  signifying:  By  means  of  a 
"  knowledge  even  of  the  letter  Om,  the  symbol,  God  becomes  propi- 
"  tious." 
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In  the  Bhagavadgita:  "Om*  (the  cause),  Tatf  (that),  Sat^  (existing), 

**  these  are  considered  three  kinds  of  description  of  the  Supreme  Being." 

In  the  concluding  part  of  the  commentary  on  the  Gayatri  by  the 

ancient  Bhatta  Guna-Vishnu,  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  briefly 

given  by  the  same  author. 

*'  He  the  spirit  who  is  thus  described,  guides  us.  He,  as  the  seal 
**  of  the  three  mansions  (om.,  earth,  space  and  heaven),  of  water,  lig)it, 
"  moisture,  and  the  individual  soul  of  all  moving  and  fixed  objects, 
"and  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Siva,  the  sun  and  other  gods  of  various 
"  descriptions,  the  Most  High  God,  illuminating,  like  a  brilliant  lamp, 
"  the  seven  mansions,  having  carried  my  individual  soul,  as  spirit,  to 
"  the  seventh  heaven,  the  mansion  of  the  worshippers  of  God  called 
"  the  True  mansion,  the  residence  of  Brahma,  absorbs  it  (my  soul), 
''  through  his  divine  spirit,  into  his  own  divine  essence.  The  worship- 
"per,  thus  contemplating,  shall  repeat  the  Gayatri." 

Thus  it  is  said  by  Raghunandan  Bhattacharya,  a  modem  ex- 
pounder of  law  in  the  country  of  Gaur,  when  interpreting  the  passage 
be^^nning  wiUi  "  Pranava  Vyahritibhyam  :"§  "  By  means  of  pro- 
nouncing Om  and  Bhuh,  Bhuvah,  Swah,||  and  the  Gayatri,  all 
signifying  the  Most  High,  and  reflecting  on  their  meaning,  the 
worship  of  God  shall  be  performed,  and  his  grace  enjoyed." 
And  also  in  the  Maha  Nirvana  Tantra  :  "  In  like  manner,  among 
'*  all  texts  the  Gayatri  is  declared  to  be  the  most  excellent :  the 
"worshipper  shaU  repeat  it  when  inwardly  pure,  reflecting  on  the 
<*  meaning  of  it.  If  the  Gayatri  be  repeated  with  Om  and  the 
**  Vyahriti  (fnz.^  Bhuh,  Bhuvah,  Swah),  it  excels  all  other  theistical 
**  knowledge,  i^  producing  immediate  bliss.     Whosoever  repeats  it  in 

*  "  Oxn"  impUee  the  Being  on  whom  all  objects,  either  visible  or  invisible,  depend  in 
their  formation,  continuance,  and  change. 

'\  "  Tat"  implies  the  Being  that  can  be  described  only  by  .the  demonstrative  pronoun 
"that,"  and  not  by  any  particular  definition. 

X  "  Sat"  implies  what  "  truly  exists"  in  one  condition  independent  of  others.  These 
three  tenns  colleotively  imply,  that  the  object  oontemplated  through  "  Om"  can  be  des- 
cribed only  as  "  that"  which  "  is  existing." 

The  first  term  "  Om"  bears  a  striking  sinularity,  both  in  sound  and  application,  to  the 
partidpLe  **  ttv"  of  the  ve  rbcifU  to  bs^  in  Qreek ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  very  improbable 
that  one  might  have  had  itB  origin  from  the  other.  As  to  the  smilarity  in  sound,  it  is  too 
obvious  to  require  iUustFation ;  and  a  relerenoe  to  the  Septaagint  will  shew  that  mv  hl^ 
"Om"  is  applied  to  Jehova  the  ever  existing  God.  Exodus,  iii,  14.  ^"ESyf^  €t^  6  Slv" 
**6  siv  avc<raXxc  fi€  irSos  v/*os." 

§  ITTOWlfiNini  II  "ft  ^  5^-  ^' 
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''  the  monung  or  evening  or  during  the  night,  while  meditating  on 
**  the  Supreme  Being»  being  freed  from  all  past  sins,  shall  not  be 
"  inclined  to  act  unrighteonsly.  The  worshipper  shall  first  pronounce 
"  Om,  then  the  three  Vyahritis,  and  afterwards  the  Gkyatri  of  three 
"  lines,  and  shall  finish  it  with  the  term  Om.  We  meditate  on  hiin 
"  from  whom  proceed  the  continuance,  perishing,  and  production  of 
"  all  things  ;  who  spreads  over  the  three  mansions  ;  that  eternal  Spirit, 
"  who  inwardly  rales  the  sun  and  all  living  creatures  ;  most  desirable 
and  all-pervading ;  and  who,  residing  in  intellect,  directs  the  opera- 
tions of  the  intellectual  x>ower  of  all  of  us  material  beings.  The 
"  worshipper,  by  repeating  every  day  these  three  texts  expressing  the 
"above  meaning,  attains  all  desirable  objects  without  any  other 
"  religious  observance  or  austerity.  'One  only  without  a  second'  is 
"  the  doctrine  maintained  by  aU  the  Upanishads  :  that  imperishable 
"and  incomprehensible  Being  is  understood  by  these  three  texts. 
"  Whoever  repeats  them  once  or  ten,  or  a  hundred  times,  either  alone 
"or  with  many  others,  attains  bliss  in  a  proportionate  degiee. 
"  After  he  has  completed  the  repetition,  he  shall  again  meditate  on 
"  Him  who  is  one  only  without  a  second,  and  all-pervading :  thereby 
"  all  religious  observances^  though  not  performed,  shall  have  been 
"virtually  performed.  Any  one,  whether  a  householder  or  not, 
"  whether  a  Brahman  or  not,  all  have  equal  right  to  the  use  of  these 
"  texts  as  found  in  the  Tantra." 

Here  Om,  in  the  first  instance,  signifies  that  Supreme  Being  who 
is  the  sole  cause  of  the  continuance,  perishing,  and  production  of  all 
worlds.  "  He  from  whom  these  creatures  are  produced,  by  whom 
"  those  that  are  produced  exist,  and  to  whom  after  death  they  return, 
"  is  the  Supreme  Being,  whom  thou  dost  seek  to  know."— The  text  of 
the  Veda  quoted  by  the  revered  Sankara  Acharya  in  the  Commentary 
on  the  first  text  of  the  Vedanta  Darsana. 

The  doubt  whether  or  not  that  cause  signified  by  "Om"  exists 
separately  from  these  effects,  having  arisen,  the  second  text,  Bhuh, 
Bhuvah,  Swah,  is  next  read,  explaining  that  God,  the  sole  cause, 
eternally  exists  pervading  the  universe,  "  Glorious,  invisible,  perfect, 
"  unbegotten,  pervading  all,  internally  and  externally,  iaEeihe  Supreme 
''  Spirit:* --Mundaka  Upanishad. 

It  being  still  doubted  whether  or  not  living  creatures  large  and 
small  in  the  world  act  independently  of  that  sole  cause,  the  Gayatri, 
as  the  third   in  order,   is  read.     "Tat  Savitur  varenyam,  Bhargo 
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''devasya  dhimahi,  dhiyo  jo  nnh  prachodayat"  We  meditate  cm  that 
mdescribable  spirit  inwardly  ruling  the  splendid  Sun,  the  express 
object  of  vDorship.  He  does  not  only  inwardly  rale  the  sun,  but  he, 
the  spirit,  residing  in  and  inwardly  ruling  all  us  material  beings,  directs 
mental  operations  towards  their  objects.  "  He  who  inwardly  rules 
the  sun  is  the  same  immortal  spirit  who  inwardly  rules  thee." — 
Ghhandogya  Upanishctd.  "  Qod  resides  in  the  heart  of  all  creatures.** 
— Bhagavadgita, 

The  object  signified  by  the  three  texts  being  one,  their  repetition 
collectively  is  enjoined.     The  following  is  their  meaning  in  brief : — 

'^  We  meditate  on  the  cause  of  all,  pervading  all,  and  internally 
**  ruling  all  material  objects,  from  the  sun  down  to  us  and  others." 

[The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Gayatri  according  to 
the  English  idiom :  **  We  meditate  on  that  Supreme  Spirit  of  the 
splendid  sun  who  directs  our  understandings." 

The  passage,  however,  may  be  rendered  somewhat  differently  by 
transferring  the  demonstrative  '*that"  from  the  words  "Supreme 
Spirit "  to  the  words  "  splendid  sun."  But  this  does  not  appear  fully 
to  correspond  with  the  above  interpretation  of  Yajnavalkya]. 


While  translating  this  essay  on  the  Ghiyatri,  I  deemed  it  proper  to 
refer  to  the  meaning  of  the  text  as  given  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
whose  talents,  acquisitions,  virtuous  life,  and  impartial  research, 
have  rendered  his  memory  an  object  of  love  and  veneration  to  all. 
I  feel  so  much  delighted  by  the  excellence  of  the  translation,  or 
rather  the  paraphrase,  given  by  that  illustrious  character,  that  with  a 
view  to  connect  his  name  and  his  explanation  of  the  passage  with 
this  humble  treatise,  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  it  here. 

The  interpretation  in  question  is  as  follows : — 

"the   OATATBI,   or   H0LIK8T   VEH8E   OF   THE  VEDA8./' 

"  Let  US  adore  the  sapremficy  of  that  divine  sun,*  the  god-head  t  who  iUmninateB  all, 

*'who  recreates  all,  from  whom  all  proceed,  to  whom  all  must  return,  whom  we  invoke  to 

"direct  our  miderstandinga  aright  in  our  progreas  toward  his  holy  seat. 

•  •  •  • 

"  What  the  sun  and  light  are  to  thia  viuhle  world,  that  are  the  Supreme  good  and  titdh 

"to  the  intellectnal  and  inyisible  miiveive;   and,  as  our  corporeal  eyes  have  a  distinct 

"perception  of  objects  enlightened  by  the  son,  thus  oar  sods  acquire  certain  knowledge, 

"by  meditating  on  the  light  of  truth,  which  emanates  from  the  Being  of  beings: 

"  that  is  the  light  by  which  alone  our  minds  can  be  directed  in  the  path  to  beatitude." 

*  Opposed  to  the  visible  luminary. 

t  BhargtUf  a  word  consisting  of  three  consonants,  derived  from  bha,  to  shine  ;  ram,   to 
delight ;  gam^  to  move. 
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Befobe  I  attempt  to  reply  to  the  obeeryatioiis  that  the  learned 
gentleman,  who  signs  himself  Sankara  Sastri,  has  offered  in  his  letter 
of  the  26th  December  last,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Madraa 
Courier,  on  the  subject  of  an  article  published  in  the  GalGuUa  Gazette, 
and  on  my  translation  of  an  abridgment  of  the  Vedanta  and  of  the 
two  chapters  of  the  Vedas,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  express  the  disap- 
pointment I  have  felt  in  receiving  from  a  learned  Brahman  contro- 
versial remarks  on  Hindoo  Theology  written  in  a  foreign  language, 
as  it  is  the  invariable  practice  of  the  natives  of  all  provinces  of  Hin- 
doostan  to  hold  their  discussions  on  such  subjects  in  Sanskrit,  which 
is  the  learned  language  common  to  all  of  them,  and  in  which  they 
may  naturally  be  expected  to  convey  their  ideas  with  perfect  correct- 
ness and  greater  facility  than  in  any  foreign  tongue  :  nor  need  it  be 
alleged  that,  by  adopting  this  established  channel  of  controversy,  the 
opportunity  of  appealing  to  public  opinion  on  the  subject  must  be 
lost,  as  a  subsequent  translation  from  the  Sanskrit  into  English  may 
sufficiently  serve  that  purpose.     The  irregularity  of  this  mode  of 
proceeding,  however,  gives  me  room  to  suspect  that  the  letter  in 
question  is  the  production  of  the  pen  of  an  English  gentleman,  whose- 
liberality,  /  suppose,  has  induced  him  to  attempt  an  apology  even  for 
the  absurd  idolatiy  of  his  fellow-creatures.     If  this  inference  be  cor* 
rect,  while  I  congratulate  that  gentleman  on  his  progress  in  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  sublime  doctrines  of  the  Vedanta,  I  must,  at  the  same 

r*  **  The  year  1817  saw  further  progress  of  the  movement.  Rammohmi's  pnblicatioiui 
oow  began  to  call  forth  learned  and  animated  replies  from  the  defenders  of  Hinduism. 
The  Madras  Couri^,  in  December,  1816,  contained  a  long  letter  from  the  head  Engliah 
master  in  the  Madras  Oovemment  College,  Sankara  Sastn,  controverting  Rammohnn's 
▼ieiTB  as  shown  in  hi  s  writings,  and  pleading  for  the  worship  of  Divine  attributes  as  vir- 
tnal  deities.  Rammohnn  reprinted  this  letter  with  a  masterly  reply  entitled  A  DefenM  of 
Bmioo  ThMtn, "IV-Misa  Collet's  Tka  lAfe  and  LeUen  of  Baja  Rammohun  Roy,  p.  83 
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time,  take  the  liberty  of  entreating  that  he  wiU,  for  the  future,  prefer 
consulting  the  original  works  written  upon  those  doctrines,  to  relying 
on  the  second-hand  information  on  the  subject,  that  may  be  ofiered 
him  by  any  person  whatsoever. 

The  learned  gentleman  commences  by  objecting  to  the  terms 
discoverer  and  reformer,  in  which  the  Editor  of  the  CaLcutta  Gazette 
was  pleased  to  make  mention  of  me.  He  states,  "  That  people  of 
"  limited  understanding,  not  being  able  to  comprehend  the  system 
"  of  worshipping  the  invisible  Being,  have  adopted  false  doctrines, 
**  and  by  that  means  confounded  weak  minds  in  remote  times  ;  but 
"  due  pimishment  was  inflicted  on  those  heretics,  and  religion  was 
*'  very  well  established  throughout  India  by  the  Reverend  Sankara- 
"  charya  and  his  disciples,  who,  however,  did  not  pretend  to  reform 
*\  or  discover  them,  or  assume  the  title  of  a  reformer  or  discoverer" 
In  none  of  my  writings,  nor  in  any  verbal  discussion,  have  I  ever 
pretended  to  reform  or  to  discover  the  doctrines  of  the  unity  God, 
nor  have  I  ever  assumed  the  title  of  reformer  or  discoveror; 
so  far  from  such  an  assumption,  I  have  urged  in  every  work  that 
I  have  hitherto  published,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  unity  of  God 
are  real  Hindooism,  as  that  religion  was  practised  by  our  ances- 
tors, and  as  it  is  well-known  even  at  the  present  age  to  many 
learned  Brahmans  :  I  beg  to  repeat  a  few  of  the  passages  to  which 
I  allude. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  abridgment  of  the  Vedanta  I  have  said  : 
"In  order,  therefore,  to  vindicate  my  own  faith  and  that  of  our  fore' 
^*  fathers,  I  have  been  endeavouring,  for  some  time  past,  to  convince 
"  my  countrymen  of  the  ti-ue  meaning  of  our  sacred  books,  and  prove 
"  that  my  aberration  deserves  not  the  opprobrium  which  some  un- 
''^  reflecting  persons  have  been  so  ready  to  throw  upon  me."  In 
^another  place  of  the  same  introduction :  "  Tlie  present  is  an  en- 
*'  deavour  to  render  an  abridgment  of  the  same  (the  Vedanta)  into 
^*  English,  by  which  I  expect  to  prove  to  my  European  friends,  that 
"  tlie  superstitious  practices  which  deform  the  Hindoo  religion,  have 
**  nothing  to  do  with  the  pure  spirit  of  its  dictates."  In  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Eenopanishad :  "  This  work  will,  I  trust,  by  explaining  to 
my  countrymen  the  real  spirit  of  the  Hindoo  scriptures  tdhich  is 
hut  the  declaration  of  the  unity  of  God,  tend  in  a  great  degree 
*'to  correct  the  erroneous  conceptions  which  have  prevailed  with 
**  regard  to  the  doctrines  they  inculcate  ;"  and  in  the  Preface  of  the 
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Isopanishad :  **  Many  learned  Brahmans  are  perfectly  aware  of  the 
'^abBordity  of  idol-worship,  and  are  well  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
**pure  mode  of  divine  worship.**  A  reconsideration  of  these  passages 
will,  I  hope,  conyince  the  learned  gentleman,  that  I  never  advanced  any 
claim  to  the  title  either  of  a  reformer  or  of  a  discoverer  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  imity  of  the  Qodhead.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  from 
the  perusal  of  the  translations  above  alluded  to,  the  Editor  of  the 
Calcutta  Oaaeite,  finding  the  system  of  idolatry  into  which  Hindoos 
are  now  completely  sunk,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  real  spirit  of 
their  scriptures,  may  have  imagined  that  their  contents  had  become 
entirely  forgotten  and  unknown  ;  and  that  I  was  the  first  to  point  out 
the  absurdity  of  idol-worship,  and  to  inculcate  the  propriety  of  the 
pure  divine  worship,  ordained  by  their  Vedas,  their  Smritis,  and  their 
Puranas.  From  this  idea,  and  from  finding  in  his  intercourse  with 
other  Hindoos,  that  I  was  stigmatized  by  many,  however  unjustly,  as 
an  tnnorotor,  he  may  have  been,  not  unnaturally,  misled  to  apply  to 
me  the  epithets  of  discoverer  and  reformer. 

2ndly.     The  learned  gentleman  states  :  *'  There  are  an  immense 
"number  of  books,  namely,  Vedas,  Sastras,  Puranas,  Agams,  Tantras, 
"Sutras,  and  Itihas,  besides  numerous  commentaries,  compiled  by 
"many  famous    theologians,   both  of    ancient  and  modem  times, 
"  respecting  the  doctrines  of  the  worship  of  the  invisible  Being:  They 
"  are  not  only  written  in  Sanskrit,  but  rendered  into  the  Prakrita, 
"Telugu,  Tamil,  Qtijrati,  Hindoostani,  Marhatti,  and  Ctmari  langu- 
"  gee,  and  immemorially  studied  by  a  great  part  of  the  Hindu  nation, 
"  attached  to  the  adwaitam  faith,  &c.''     This  statement  of  the  learned 
gentleman,  as  &r  as  it  is  correct,  corroborates  indeed  my  assertion  with 
respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  worship  of  the  inivsible  Supreme  Spirit 
being  unanimously  inculcated  by  aU  the  Hindoo  Sastras,  and  naturally 
leads  u/seveie  reflctions  on  the  selfishness  which  must  actuate  those  ^1)    ^ 
Brahmamcal  teachers  who,  notwithstanding  the  unanimous  authority  \  ^    - 
of  the  Sastras  for  the  adoption  of  pure  worship,  yet,  with  the  view  of^v  \^' 
maintaining  the  title  of  God  which  they  arrogate  to  themselves  and  of.  2     /.. 
deriving  pecuniary  and  other  advantages  from  the  numerous  rites   . . , 
and  festivals  of  idol-worship,  oonstanly  advance  and  .encourage  idola-     ' 
tiy  to  the  utmost  of  their  power?)  I  must  remark,  however,  that  there 
is  no  tranalation  of  the  Vedas  into  any  of  the  modem  languages  of 
Hindoostan  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  have  translated  into  Bengali  the    Vedanta,  the  Kenopanishad  of 
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the  Sama  Veda,  the  IsopaniBhad  of  the  Yajnr  Veda,  Ac.,  with  the  con- 
tents of  which  none  but  the  learned  among  my  countrymen  were  at 
all  acquainted. 

drdly.  The  learned  gentleman  statee,  that  the  translations  of  the 
scripture  into  the  vulgar  language  are  rejected  by  some  people ;  and  he 
assigns  as  reasons  for  their  so  doing,  that  "  if  the  reader  of  them  doubts 
*'  the  truth  of  the  principles  explained  in  the  translation,  the  divine 
"knowledge  he  acquired  by  them  becomes  a  doubtful  faith,  and 
"  that  doubt  cannot  be  removed  unless  he  compare  them  with  the 
original  work  :  in  that  case,  the  knowledge  he  lastly  acquired  be- 
comes superior,  and  his  study,  in  the  first  instance,  becomes  oseleas 
"  and  the  cause  of  repeating  the  same  work."  When  a  translation  of 
a  work  written  in  a  foreign  tongue  is  made  by  a  person  at  all  acquaint- 
ed with  that  language  into  his  native  tongue,  and  the  same  translation 
is  sanctioned  and  approved  of  by  many  natives  of  the  same  coontry, 
who  are  perfectly  conversant  with  that  foreign  language,  the  transla* 
tion,  I  presume,  may  be  received  with  confidence  as  a  satisfactory 
interpretation  of  the  original  work,  both  by  the  vulgar  and  by  men 
of  literature. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  I  am  inclined  to  assert 
that  there  is  not  the  least  room  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  such  a  trans- 
lation ;  because  the  meaning  of  authors,  even  in  the  original  works, 
is  very  frequently  dubious,  especially  in  a  language  like  Sanskrit, 
every  sentence  of  which,  almost,  admits  of  being  explained  in  different 
senses.  But  should  the  possibility  of  errors  in  every  translation  be 
admitted  as  reason  for  withholding  all  confidence  in  their  contents, 
such  a  rule  would  shake  our  belief,  not  only  in  the  principles  explain- 
ed in  the  translation  of  the  Vedanta  into  the  current  language,  but 
also  in  all  information  respecting  foreign  history  and  theology  obtain- 
ed by  means  of  translations :  in  that  case,  we  must  either  learn  all 
the  languages  that  are  spoken  by  the  different  nations  in  the  world, 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  histories  and  religions,  or  be  content 
to  know  nothing  of  any  country  besides  our  own.  (The  second  reason 
which  the  learned  gentleman  assigns  for  their  objection  to  the  trans- 
lation is,  that  '•'  Beading  the  scripture  in  the  vulgar  languages  is 
prohibited  by  the  Puranas."  I  have  not  yet  met  widi  any  text  of  any 
Puranas  which  prohibit  the  explanation  of  the  scripture  in  the  vulgar 
tongue ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Puranas  allow  that  practice  very  fre- 
quently.   I  repeat  one  of  these  declarations  from  the  Siva  Dhanna, 
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quoted  by  the  great  Raghimaiidaiia.  **  He  who  can  interpret,  according 
to  the  ratio  of  the  understanding  of  his  pupils,  through  Sanskrit*  or 
throu^  the  vulgar  languages,  or  by  means  of  the  current  language 
of  the  country,  is  entitled,  spiritual  &ther.**  Moreover,  in  every  part 
of  Hindoostan  all  professors  of  the  Sanskrit  language  instructing 
beginners  in  the  Vedas,  Puranas,  and  in  other  Sastras,  interpret  them 
in  the  vulgar  languages ;  especially  spiritual  fathers  in  the  exposition 
of  those  parts  of  the  Vedas  and  Puranas,  which  allegoricaUy  introduce 
a  plurality  of  gods  and  idol-worship,  doctrines  which  tend  so  much  to 
their  own  worldly  advantage^ 

The  learned  gentleman  states,  that  ''  The  first  part  of  the  Veda 
'^  prescribes  the  mode  of  performing  yagam  or  sacrifice,  bestowing 
"  danam  or  alms  ;  treats  of  penance,  ^ting,  and  of  worshipping  the 
*'  incarnations,  in  which  the  Supreme  Deity  has  appeared  on  the 
"earth  for  divine  purposes.  The  ceremonies  performed  according 
to  these  modes,  forsaking  their  fruits,  are  affirmed  by  the  Vedas  to 
be  mental  exercises  and  mental  purifications  necessary  to  obtain 
"  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature."  (1,  in  common  with  the  Vedas 
and  the  Vedanta,  and  Manu  (the  first  and  best  of  Hindoo  lawgivers) 
as  well  as  with  the  most  celebrated  Sankaracharya,  deny  these  cere- 
monies being  necessary  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature, 
as  the  Vedanta  positively  declares,  in  text  36,  section  4th,  chapter  3rd  : 
**  Man  may  acquire  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  even  without  observ- 
**  ing  the  rules  and  rites  prescribed  by  the  Veda  for  each  class  :  as  it 
"  is  found  in  th^  Veda  that  many  persons  who  neglected  the  perform- 
"  ance  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  owing  to  their  perpetual  attention 
''  to  the  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  acquired  the  true  knowledge 
respecting  the  Supreme  Spirit."  The  Veda  says  :  "  Many  learned 
true  believers  never  worshipped  fire,  or  any  celestial  gods  through 
fire."l  And  also  the  Vedanta  asserts,  in  the  Ist  text  of  the  3rd  section 
of  the  3rd  chapter :  The  worship  authorized  by  all  the  Vedas  is 
**  one,  as  the  directions  for  the  worship  of  the  only  Supreme  Being  are 
"  invariably  found  in  the  Veda,  and  the  epithets  of  the  Supreme  and 
"  Omnipresent  Being,  Ac,  commonly  imply  God  alone."  Manu,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  quoted,  thus  declares  on  the  same  point,  chapter  12th, 
text  92nd :  "Thus  must  the  chief  of  the  twice-born,  though  he  neglect 
*'  the  ceremonial  rites  mentioned  in  the  Sastra,  be  diligent  in  attaining 
"a  knowledge  of  God,  in  controlling  his  organs  of  sense,  and  in 
'  'repeating  the  Veda."  Again,  chapter  4ih,  text  23rd  :[^*Some  constanily 
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"  sacrifice  their  breath  in  their  speech,  token  they  in^ruct  others  of 
"  Qod  aloud,  and  their  speech  in  their  breath,  when  they  meditate  in 
**  eilence ;  perceiving  in  their  speech  and  breath  thus  employed,  the 
imperishable  froit  of  a  sacrificial  offering.  "J  24th :  ''  Other  Brahmanri 
"incessantly  perform  those  sacrifices  only,  seeing  with  the  ey^  of 
"  dirine  learning,  that  the  scriptural  knowledge  is  the  root  of  every 
ceremonial  observance.*'  And  also  the  same  author  declaree  in 
chapter  2nd,  text  84  :^*  All  rites  ordained  in  the  Veda,  oblations  to  fiie 
"  and  solemn  sacrifices,  pass  away ;  but  that  which  passes  not  a,vray 
"  is  declared  to  be  the  syllable  Om,  thence  called  Akshara  since  it 
"  is  a  symbol  of  Qod,  the  Lord  of  created  beings.'*) 

5dily.     The  learned  gentleman  states,  that    "the  difficulty   of 
attaining  a    knowledge  of  the  Ihyisible  and  Almighty  Spirit   is 
evident  from  the  preceding  verses."  fl  agree  with  him  in  that 
point,  that  the  attainment  of  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
^  G§d-head  is  certainly  difficult,  or  rather  impossible ;  but  to  read  the 
'Existence  of  the  Almighty  Being  in  his  works  of  nature,  is  not,  I  will 
dare  to  say,  so  difficult  to  the  mind  of  a  man  possessed  of  common 
sense,  and  unfettered  by  prejudice,  as  to  conceive  artificial  images  to 
be  possessed,  at  once,  of  the  opposite  natures  of  human  and  divine 
beings,  which  idolaters  constantly  ascribe   to  their  idols,  strangely 
believing  that  things  so  constructed  can  be  converted  by  ceremonies 
into  constructors  of  the  universey 

•  6thly.  The  learned  gentleman  objects  to  our  introducing  songs, 
although  expressing  only  the  peculiar  tenets  of  monotheism,  and  says : 
"  But  the  holding  of  meetings,  playing  music,  singing  songs,  and 
"  dancing,  which  are  ranked  among  carnal  pleasures,  are  not  ordained 
"  by  scripture,  as  mental  purification."  The  practice  of  dancing  in 
divine  worship,  I  agree,  is  not  ordained  by  the  scripture,  and  accord- 
ingly never  was  introduced  in  our  worship  ;  any  mention  of  dancing 
in  the  Calcutta  Gazette  must,  therefore,  have  proceeded  from  misin- 
formation of  the  Editor,  put  respecting  the  propriety  of  introducing 
monotheistical  songs  in  toe  divine  worship,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
gentleman  to  texts  114th  and  115th  of  the  3rd  chapter  of  Yajna- 
valkya,  who  authorizes  not  only  scriptural  music  in  divine  contempla- 
tion, but  also  the  songs  that  are  composed  by  the  vulgar.  It  is  ako 
evident  that  any  interesting  idea  is  calculated  to  make  more  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind,  when  conveyed  in  musical  verses,  than  when 
delivered  in  the  form  of  common  conversation  J 
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7tlily.  The  learned  gentleman  says  :  ''  All  the  Brahmans  in  this 
"  peninsula  are  studying  the  same  Vedam  as  are  read  in  the  other 
"  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  read  or  heard 
"  of  one  treating  on  astronomy,  medicine,  or  arms  :  the  first  is  indeed 
'*  an  angam  of  the  Vedam,  but  the  two  latter  are  taught  in  separate 
"Sastras." — in  answer  to  which(l  beg  to  be  allowed  to  refer  the 
gentleman  to  tlie  following  text  of  the  Nirvana  :  *'  The  Vedas,  while 
"  talking  of  planets,  botany,  austere  duties,  arms,  rites,  natural  con- 
**  sequences,  and  several  other  subjects,  are  purified  by  the  inculcation 
"  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Supreme  Spirit.'*  And  also  to  the  latter  end  <-/  .  \ 
of  the  Mabanirvana  agam.  " '  ^'  ^^^^  ^ ' 

From  the  perusal  of  these  texts,  I  trust,  he  will  be  convinced  that  ^  ]  V\  ^\ 
the  Vedas  not  only  treat  of  astronomy,  medicine,  and  arms,  but  also  ^    ^  *"*  \    « ' 
of  morality  and  natural  philosophy,  and  that  all  arts  and  sciences  that^^Ti  ».^ , .  " 
are  treated  of  in  other  Sastras,  were  originally  introduced  by  the  - 
Vedas :  see  also  Manu,  chapter  12,  verses  97  and  98.    I  cannot  of 
coTirse  be  expected  to  be  answerable  for  Brahmans  neglecting  entirely 
the  study  of  the  scientific  parts  of  the  Veda,  and  putting  in  practice^ 
and  promulgating  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,   that  part  of  them 
which,  treating  of  rites  and  festivals,  is  justly  considered  as  the  source 
of  their  worldly  advantages  and  support  of  their  alleged  divinity^ 

Sthly.  I  observe,  that  on  the  following  statement  in  my  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Kenopanishad,  viz,,  "  Should  this  explanation  given  by 
"  tlie  Veda  itself,  as  well  as  by  its  celebrated  commentator,  Vyasa,. 
"  not  be  allowed  to  reconcile  those  passages  which  are  seemingly  at 
"  variance  with  each  other,  as  those  that  declare  the  imity  of  the 
"  invisible  Supreme  Being,  with  others  which  describe  a  plurality  of 
"  independent  visible  gods,  the  whole  work  must,  I  am  afraid,  not 
'^  only  be  stripped  of  its  authority,  but  looked  upon  as  altogether 
"unintelligible,"  the  learned  gentleman  has  remarked  that  "To  say 
"  the  least  of  this  passage.  Bam  Mohun  Rot  appears  quite  as  willing 
"  to, abandon  as  to  defend  the  Scripture  of  his  Religion." 

(In  the  foregoing  paragraph,  however,  I  did  no  more  than  logical* 
ly  confine  the  case  to  two  points,  viz,,  that  the  explanation  of  the 
Veda  and  of  its  commentators  must  either  be  admitted  as  sufficiently 
reconciling  the  apparent  contradictions  between  different  passages 
of  the  Veda  or  must  not  be  admitted.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Veda 
must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  and 
therefore  altogether  unintelligible,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
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faith  of  Hindus  of  every  description ;  consequently  they  must  admit 
/>^that  those  explanations  do  sufficiently  reconcile  the  seeming  contra- 
dictions between  the  chapters  of  the  Vedas^ 

9thly.  The  learned  gentleman  says  that  "  Their  (the  attribatee 
and  incarnations)  worship  under  various  representations,  by  means 
of  consecrated  objects,  is  prescribed  by  the  scripture  to  the  human 
'*  race,  by  way  of  mental  exercises,"  <&c.  I  cannot  admit  that  the 
worship  of  these  attribu^s  under  various  representations,  by  means  of 
consecrated  objects,  has  been  prescribed  by  the  Veda  to  the  human 
BAGB ;  as  this  kind  of  worship  of  consecrated  objects  is  enjoined  by  the 
Sastra  to  those  only  who  are  incapable  of  raising  their  minds  to  the 
notion  of  an  invisible  Supreme  Being.  I  have  quoted  several  authori- 
ties for  this  assertion  in  my  Pre&ce  to  the  Isopanishad,  and  beg  to 
repeat  here  one  or  two  of  them :  **  The  vulgar  look  for  their  Grod  in 
^^  water ;  men  of  more  extended  knowledge  in  celestial  bodies ;  the 
"ignorant  in  wood,  bricks,  and  stones;  but  learned  men  in  the 
"  Universal  Soul."  "  Thus  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  different 
"  powers  or  qualities,  numerous  figures  have  been  invented  for  the 
^*  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  possessed  of  sufficient  understanding.'' 
'Permit  me  in  this  instance  to  ask,  whether  every  Mussidman  in  Turkey 
and  Arabia,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  every  Protestant  Christian 
at  least  of  Europe,  and  many  followers  of  Kabir  and  Nanak,  do  worship 
Ood  without  the  assistance  of  consecrated  objects  ?  If  so,  how  can 
we  suppose  that  the  human  race  is  not  capable  of  adoring  the 
Supreme  Being  without  the  puerile  practice  of  having  recom-se  to 
visible  objects?) 

lOthly.  The  learned  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  the  attributes 
of  Gkxi  exist  distinctly  from  God  and  he  compares  the  relation 
between  Qod,  and  these  attributes  to  that  of  a  king  to  his  ministers, 
as  he  says :  ' "  If  a  person  be  desirous  to  visit  an  earthly  prince,  he 
**  ought  to  be  introduced  in  the  first  instance  by  his  ministers,"  &c. ; 
and  **  in  like  manner  the  grace  of  Gkxi  ought  to  be  obtained  by 
''the  grace  through  the  worship  of  his  attributes."/  This  opinion, 
I  am  extremely  sorry  to  find,  is  directly  contrary  to  all  the  Vedanta 
doctrines  interpreted  to  us  by  the  most  revered  Sankarachaiya, 
which  are  real  adwaita  or  non-duality ;  they  affirm  that  Qod  has 
no  second  that  may  be  possessed  of  eternal  existence,  either  of  the 
same  nature  with  himself  or  of  a  different  nature  from  him,  nor  any 
second   of  that  nature  that  might  be  called  either  his  part  or  his 
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quality.  The  16th  text  of  the  2nd  section  of  the  3rd  chapter :  "  The 
*'  Veda  has  declared  the  Sapreme  Being  to  be  mere  understanding." 
The  Veda  says ;  "  God  is  real  existence,  wisdom  and  eternity.''  (^The 
Veda  very  often  calls  the  Supreme  Existence  by  the  epithets  of 
Existent,  Wise,  and  Eternal ;  and  assigns  as  the  reason  for  adopting 
such  epithets,  that  the  Veda  in  the  first  instance  speaks  of  Qod 
according  to  the  human  idea,  which  views  qiiality  separately  from 
person,  in  order  to  facilitate  our  comprehension  of  objects.  Li  case 
these  attributes  should  be  supposed,  as  the  learned  gentleman 
asserts,  to  be  separate  existences,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  they 
must  be  either  eternal  or  non-eternal.  The  former  case,  viz.  the 
existence  of  a  plurality  of  beings  imbued  like  God  himself  with  the 
property  of  eternal  duration,  strikes  immediately  at  the  root  of  all 
the  doctrines  relative  to  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being  contained 
in  the  Vedanta.  By  the  latter  sentiment,  namely,  that  the  power 
and  attributes  of  Gkxl  are  not  eternal  we  are  led  at  once  into  the 
belief  that  the  nature  of  Gk>d  is  susceptible  of  change,  and  conse- 
quently that  He  is  not  eternal,  which  makes  no  inconsiderable  step 
towards  atheism  itself.  These  are  the  obvious  and  dangerous  conse- 
quences, resulting  from  the  learned  gentleman's  doctrine,  that  the 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being  are  distinct  existence^  I  am  quite  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  these  attributes  of  the  pure  and  perfect  Supreme 
Being  (as  the  learned  gentleman  declares  them  to  exist  really  and 
separately,  and  not  fictitiously  and  allegorically,)  can  be  so  sensual  and 
destitute  of  morality  as  the  creating  attribute  or  Brahma  is  said  to  be 
by  the  Puranas,  which  represent  him  in  one  instance  as  attempting  to 
commit  a  rape  upon  his  own  daughter.  The  protecting  attribute, 
or  VishnUf  is  in  another  place  affirmed  to  have  fraudulently  violated 
the  chastity  of  Brinda,  in  order  to  kill  her  husband. ,  Siva,  the  des- 
troying attribute,  is  said  to  have  had  a  criminal  attachment  to  Mohini, 
disregarding  all  ideas  of  decency.  And  a  thousand  sinular  examples 
must  be  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  Puranas.  I  should  be  obliged 
by  the  learned  gentleman's  showing  how  the  contemplation  of  such 
circimistances,  which  are  constantly  related  by  the  worshippers  of 
these  attributes,  even  in  their  sermons,  can  be  instrumental  towards 
the  purification  of  the  mind,  conducive  to  morality,  and  productive  of 
eteiiial  beatitudey  Besides,  though  the  learned  gentleman  in  this 
instance  considers  these  attributes  to  be  separate  existences,  yet  in 
another  place  he  seems  to  view  them  as  parts  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
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as  he  says :  *'  If  one  part  of  the  ocean  be  adored,  the  ocean  is 
adored."  I  am  somewhat  at  .a  loss  to  understand  how  the  learned 
gentleman  proposes  to  reconcile  this  apparent  contradiction.  I  must 
observe,  however,  in  this  place,  that  the  comparison  drawn  between 
the  relation  of  God  and  those  attributes,  and  that  of  a  king  and  his 
ministers,  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  &ith  entertained  by  Hindoos 
of  the  present  day ;  who,  so  far  from  considering  these  objects  of 
worship  as  mere  instruments  by  which  they  may  arrive  at  the  power 
of  contemplating  the  God  of  nature,  regard  them  in  the  light  of 
independent  gods,  to  each  of  whom,  however  absurdly,  they  attribute 
almighty  power,  and  a  claim  to  worship,  solely  on  his  own  accounT^ 

llthly.     The  learned  gentleman  is  dissatisfied  with  the  objection 
mentioned  in  my  translation  to  worshipping  these  fictitious  represen- 
tations,  and    remarks,    that   "the  objections  to    worshipping    the 
attributes   are    not   satisfactorily  stated  by  the  author."     I  conse- 
quently repeat  the  following  authorities,  which  I  hope  may  answer  my 
purpose.    The  following  are'  the  declarations  of  the  Veda  ;     "  He 
"who  worships  any  God  excepting  the  Supreme  Being,  and  thinks 
"  that  he  himself  is  distinct  and  inferior  to  that  God,  knows  nothing, 
"  and  is  considered  as  a  domestic  beast  of  these  gods."     **  A  state 
"  even  so  high  as  that  of  Brahma  does  not  afford  real  bliss."     "Adore 
**  God  alone."     "  None  but  the  Supreme  Being  is  to  be  worshipped  ; 
"  nothing  excepting  him  should  be  adored  by  a  wise  man."     I  repeat 
also  the  following  text  of  the  Vedanta :  "  The  declaration  of  the 
"  Veda,  that  those  that  worship  the  celestial  gods  are  the  food  of 
"  such  gods,  is  an  allegorical  expression,  and  only  means,  that  they  are 
"  comforts  to  the  celestial  gods  as  food  to  mankind  ;  for  he  who  has 
"  no  faith  in  the  Supreme  Being  is  rendered  subject  to  these  gods. 
"  The  Veda  affirms  the  same." 

And  the  revered  Sankaracharya  has  frequently  declared  the 
state  of  celestial  gods  to  be  that  of  demons,  in  the  Bhashya  of  the 
Isopanishad  and  of  others. 

To  these  authorities  a  thousand  others  might  be  added.  But 
should  the  learned  gentleman  require  some  practical  grounds  for 
objecting  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Hindoos,  I  can  be  at  no 
lose  to  give  him  numberless  instances,  where  the  ceremonies  that 
l^ve  been  instituted  under  the  pretext  of  honouring  the  all-perfect  , 
Author  of  Nature,  are  of  a  tendency  utterly  subversive  of  every  moral  i 
principle.  i 
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(l  begin  with  Krwhua  as  tha  moat  adored  of  the  incamatioiifl,  the 
number  of  whose  deyotees  is  exceedingly  greatj'  His  worahip  is  made 
to  consist  in  the  institution  of  his  image  or  pioture,  accompanied  by 
one  or  more  females,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  his  histoty  and 
behaviour,  such  as  his  perpetration  of  murder  upon  a  female  of  the 
name  of  Putana;  his  compelling  a  great  number  of  married  and 
unmarried  women  to  stand  before  him  denuded ;  his  debauching 
them  and  several  others,  to  the  mortal  affliction  of  their  husbanda 
and  relations ;  his  annoying  them,  by  violatiag  the  laws  of  cleanliness 
and  other  &ct8  of  the  same  nature.  The  grossness  of  his  wonhip 
does  not  find  a  limit  here.  [His  devotees  very  often  personify  (in  the 
same  manner  as  European  actors  upon  stages  do)  him  and  hia  female 
companions,  dancing  with  indecent  gestures,  and  amgittg  songs  relative 
to  his  love  and  debaucheries.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  in  language 
fit  to  meet  the  public  eye,  the  mode  in  which  Mahadeva,  or  the 
destroying  attribute,  is  worshipped  by  the  generality  of  the  Hindoos : 
sufBce  it  to  say,  that  it  is  altogether  congenial  with  the  indeceoit 
nature  of  the  image,  under  whose  form  he  is  most  commozdy 
adored. . 

The  stories  respecting  him  which  are  read  by  his  devotees  in  the 
Tantras,  are  of  a  nature  that,  if  told  of  any  man^ould  be  offensive 
to  the  ears  of  the  most  abandoned  of  either  sex.  In  the  worship  of 
Kali,  human  sacrifices,  the  use  of  wine,  criminal  intercourse,  and 
licentious  songs  are  included :  the  first  of  these  practices  has  become 
generally  extinct;  but  it  is  believed  that  there  are  parta  of  the 
country  where  human  victims  are  still  offered.; 

Debauchery,  however,  universally  forms  {he  principal  part  of  the 
worahip  of  her  followers.  Nigam  and  other  Tantras  may  satisfy 
every  reader  of  the  horrible  tenets  of  the  worshippers  of  the  two 
latter  deities.  The  modes  of  worship  of  almost  all  the  in&rior 
deities  are  pretty  much  the  same;  Having  so  far  explained  the 
nature  of  worship  adopted  by  Hindoos  in  general,  for  the  propitiation 
of  their  allegorical  attributes,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  mode  of 
pure  divine  worship  inculcated  by  the  Vedas,  I  cannot  but  entertain 
a  strong  hope  that  the  learned  gentleman,  who  ranks  even  monotheis- 
tical  songs  among  carnal  pleasures,  and  consequently  rejects  their 
admittance  in  worship,  will  no  longer  stand  forward  as  an  advocte 
for  the  worship  of  separate  and  independent  attributes  and  incarna- 
tions. 
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12thly.    The  learned  gentlemaa  ssys,  *'  that  the  Saviour,  "  meaning 
Christ,  **  should  be  considered  a  personification  of   the  mercy  and 
kindness  of    Qod  (I  mean    actual  not  allegorical  personification).** 
From  the  little  knowledge  I  had  acquired  of  the  tenets  of  Christians 
and  those  of  anti-Christians,  I  thought   there  were  only  three  pre- 
vailing opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  Christ,  viz.,  that  he  was 
considered  by  some  as  the  expounder  of  the  laws  of  God,   and   the 
mediator  between  Qod  and  man ;  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  three 
mysterious  persons  of  the  Godhead  ;  whilst  (others,  such  as  the  Jews, 
say  that  he  was  a  mere  man.    But  to  consider  Christ  as  a  personi- 
fication of  the  mercy  of  God  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  new  doctrine  in 
Christianity,  the  discussion  of  which,  however,  has  no  connexion  with 
the  present  subject.    I,  however,    must  observe  that  this  opinion, 
which  the  learned  gentleman  has  formed  of  Christ  being  a  personi- 
fication  of  the  mercy  of   Gk>d,  is  similar  to  that  entertained   by 
Mussulmans,  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  respecting 
Mohmnmud,  whom  tiiey  call  the  mercy  of  Gkxl  upon  all  his  creatures. 
The  learned  gentleman,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  observations,  has 
left,  as  he  says,  the  doctrines  of  pure  allegoiy  to  me.    It  would  have 
been  more  consistent  with  justice  had  he  left;pure  allegory  also  to 
the  Vedas,  which  declare,  "  appellations  and  figures  of  all  kinds  are 
innovations,"    and  which  have  allegoricaUy  represented  €kxi  in  the 
figure  of  the  universe :  '*  Fire  is  his  head,  the  sun  and  the  moon  are 
his  two  eyes,"  &c.;  and  which  have  also    represented  all   human 
internal  qualities  by  different  earthly  objectsj;and  also  to  Vyasa  who 
has  strictly  followed  the  Vedas  in  these  figurative  representations, 
and  to  Sankaracharya,  who  also  adopted  the  mode  of  allegory  in  his 
Bhashya  of  the  Vedanta  and  of  the  Upanishads. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Two  publications  only  haye  yet  appeared  with  the  professed  object 
of  defending  B^doo  idolatry  against  the  arguments  which  I  have 
4idduced  Jiom  the  Vedanta  and  other  sacred  authorities,  in  proof  of 
the  erroneousness  of  tiiat  system.  To  the  first,  which  appeared  in  a 
Madras  journal,  my  reply  has  been  for  some  time  before  the  public. 
The  second,  which  is  the  object  of  the  present  answer,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  production  of  a  learned  Brahman*  now  residing  in 
Calcutta,  was  printed  botii  in  Bengali  and  in  English ;  and  I  have 
therefore  been  imder  tiie  necessity  of  preparing  a  reply  in  both  of 
those  languages.  That  which  was  intended  for  the  perusal  of  my 
countrymen,  issued  from  the  press  a  few  weeks  ago.  For  my  Euro- 
pean readers  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  make  some  additional 
remarks  to  those  contained  in  the  Bengali  publication,  which  I  hope 
will  tend  to  make  my  arguments  more  clear  and  intelligible  to  them 
than  a  bare  translation  would  do. 

/^  **  Another  defender  of  ffindnism  appeared  aome  montha  later  in  the  head  Pandit  of 
the"  Government  College  at  Calcutta,  Mritynnjaya  Yidyalankar,  who  pnUished  a  traet 
entitled  Vedcuita Ohandrika^-^IHm  Collet's  The  Life  and  LeUert  of  Raja  Rammolnm 
Royt  P>  23./ 
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The  learned  Brahman,  in  his  defence  of  idolatry,  thus  begins: 
Let  it  not  be  sappoeed  that  the  following  treatise  has  been  written 
with  a  view  to  refute  the  doctrines  of  those  assuming  inrentorB  and 
self-interested  modems,"  Ac.  **  It  is  solely  with  the  intention  of 
expressing  the  true  meaning  of  these  authorities  that  this  brief 
**  treatise  has  been  composed  ;"  and  he  thus  concludes :  "  The  Yedanta 
"Chandrika,  or  lunar  light  of  the  Vedanta,  has  thus  been  made 
"  apparent,  and  thus  the  glow-worm's  light  has  been  eclipsed.*'  It  is 
very  much  to  be  feared  that,  from  the  perusal  of  this  treatbe,  called 
the  lunar  light  of  the  Vedanta,  but  filled  up  with*  satirical  fables,t 
abusive  expressions,  and  contradictory  assertions,  semetimes  admitting 
monotheism,  but  at  the  same  time  blending  with  it  and  defending 
polytheism,^  those  foreign  gentlemen,  as  weU  as  those  natives  of  this 
countiy  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  real  tenets  of  the  Vedantar 
might  on  a  superficial  view  form  a  very  tmfavourable  opinion  of  that 
theology,  which,  however,  treats  with  perfect  consistency  of  the  tmity 
andimiversalityof  the  Supreme  Being,  and  forbids,  positively,  treating 
with  contempt  or  behaving  ill  towards  any  creature  whatsoever. 

As  to  the  satire  §  and  abuse,  neither  my  education  permits  any 
return  by  means  of  similar  language,  nor  does  the  system  of  my^ 
religion  admit  even  a  desire  of  unbecoming  retaliation :  situated  as  I 
am^I  must  bear  them  tranquilly. 

Besides,  a  sect  of  people  who  are  apt  to  make  use  of  the  mos];  foul 
language,  when  they  feel  angry  with  their  supposed  deities, ||  pannot 


*  P.  1,  L  26 ;  p.  2,  L  17 ;  pp.  19  and  20,  margin. 

I  P.  1 ;  p.  3.  L  9 ;  p.  a,  L  17  ;  p.  38»  L  14 ;  p.  48, 1. 19,  4a  Ac. 


I      . 

J  Vide  the  '*  Apology/'  pe«im. 
Q  As  maj  be  ooeerved  when  at  the  annual  feBtival  of  Jagannath,  the  car  in  which  hs- 
is  fX>nT«yea  happena  to  be  impeded  in  its  progrwB  by  any  wueen  obstacle.    In  this  case, 
the  difficulty  is  supposed  to  be  oocsaioned  by  the  malicious  qraosition  o£  that  god,  on 
whom  the  most  gross  abuse  is  liberally  bestowed  by  his  devotee^ 
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of  cooiBe  be  expected,  when  irritated  with  contradiction,  to  pay  due 
attention,  unless  checked  by  fear,  to  the  propriety  of  the  use  of 
decent  expressions,  either  in  common  conversation  or  in  religious 
controversy^ 

The  total  sum  of  the  arguments,  set  forth  as  far  as  page  13,  of  the 
translation  of  this  treatise  (however  inconsistent  they  are  with  each 
•other),  seems  intended  to  prove  that  &ith  in  the  Supreme  Being,  when 
Tmited  with  moral  works,  leads  men  to  eternal  happiness. 

This  doctrine,  I  am  happy  to  observe,  strongly  corroborates  every 
assertion  that  I  have  made  in  my  translation,  a  few  paragraphs  of 
which  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  here  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  readers. 
^  the  abridgment  of  the  Vedanta,  page  14 :    "  The  Vedanta  shews 
^'  that  moral  principle  is  a  part  of  the  adoration  of  Qod,  919.,  a  com- 
<*  mand  over  passions  and  over  the  external  senses  of  the  body,  and 
**  good  acts  are  declared  by  the  Veda  to  be  indispensable  in  the  mind's 
"  approximation  to  Qod  ;  they  should  therefore  be  strictly  taken  care 
of,  and  attended  to  both  previously  and  subsequently  to  such  approxi- 
mation to  the  Supreme  Being ;  that  is  to  say,  we  should  not  indulge 
our  evil  pi^opensities,  but  should  endeavour  to  have  entire  control 
**  over  them  :';  reliance  on,  and  self-resignation  to  the  only  true  Being, 
"  with  an  aversion  to  worldly  considerations,  are  included  in  the  good 
'''acts  above  alluded   to.'*    In  the  introduction  to  the  Isopanishad 
(page  74) :  "  Under  these  impressions,  therefore,  1  have  been  impelled 
"  to  lay  before  them  genuine  translations  of  parts  of  their  scriptures, 
**  which  inculcate  not  only  the. enlightened  worship  of  One  Gkxl,  but 
"the  purest  principles  of   morality.**  /But    the   learned   Brahman 
asserts,  in  two  instances,  among  arguments  above  noticed,  that  the 
worship  of  a  favoured  deity  and  that  of  an  image  are  also  considered 
to  be  acts  of  morality.    The  absurdity  of  this  assertion  will  be  shown 
afterwards,  in  considering  the  subject  of  idol-worshipl^    To  English 
readers,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  thelSanskrit  word 
which  signifies  works^  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as 
that  which  it  implies  in  Christian  theology,  when  works  are  opposed 
to  faith.  fChristians  understand  by  works,  actions  of  moral  merits 
whereas  Hindus  use  the  term  in  their  theology  only  to  denote  reli- 
gious rites  and  ceremonies  prescribed  by  Hindu  lawgivers,  which  are 
often  irreconcilable  with  the  commonly  received  maxims  of  moral 
duty ;  as,  for  instance,  the  crime  of  suicide  prescribed  to  widows  by 
Angira,  and  to  pilgrims  at  holy  places  by  the  Nara$inha  and  Kurma 
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Pnranas/  I  do  not,  therefore^  admit  that  worka,  taken  in  the  latter 
sexiBe  (that  is,  the  difEerent  religions  acts  prescribed  by  the  Sastra  to 
the  different  classes  of  Hindus  respectively)  are  necessary  to  attaitt 
divine  faith,  or  that  they  are  indispensable  accompaniments  of  holy 
knowledge ;  ^r  the   Vedanta   in  chapter  3rd,    section  4th,    text 
37th,  positively  declares  that  the  true  knowledge  of  God  may  be 
acquired  without  observing  the  rules  ipd  rites  prescribed  by  the 
Sastra  to  each  class  of  Hindus ;  and  also,  examples  are  frequently 
found  in  the  Veda  of  persons,  wEb,  though  they  neglected  the  perform* 
ance  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  attained  divine  knowledge 
and  absorption  by  control  over  their  passions  and  senses,  and  by 
contemplation  of  the  Ruler  of  the   universe.    Manu,  the  first  and 
chief  of  all  Hindu  lawgivers,  confirms  the  same  doctrines  in  deacrib* 
ing  the  duties  of  laymen,  in  the  texts  22nd,  23rd  and  24th  of  the  4th 
chapter  of  his  work ;  and  in  the  B  hashya,  or  commentaries  on  the 
Isopanishad,  and  on  the  other  Upanishads  of  the  Vedas,  the  illustrious 
Sankaracharya  declared  the  attainment  of  faith  in  God,  and  the  ado- 
ration of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  be  entirely  independent  of  Brahmani- 
cal  ceremonies  ;   and  the  Veda   affirms  that  **  many  learned  true 
"believers  never   worshipped   fire,   nor  any   celestial  god  through 
fireL*'    ^e  learned  Brahman7although  he  has  acknowledged  himself, 
in  p.  9th,  line  6th,  of  his  treatise,  that,   "  in  the  opinion  of  Sankarar 
charya  the  attainment  of  absorption  does  not  depend  on  works  of 
merit  '*  (or,  properly  speaking,  on  religious  rites),  yet  forgetting  the 
obedience  he  has  expressed  to  be  due  to  the  instruction*  of  that  cele- 
brated commentator,  has  immediately  contradicted  his  opinion,  when 
he  says  in  p.  9, 1.  9  :> "  Tt  has  also  been  ascertained  that  acts  of  merit 
(Brahmanical  rites)  must  be  performed  previously  to  the  attainment  of 
"  divine  knowledge;*'  for,  if  divine  knowledge  were  to  be  dependent 
on  the  observance  of  Brahmanical  rites,  and  absorption  dependent  on 
divine  knowledge,  it  would  foUow  necessarily  that  absorption  would 
depend  on  Brahmanical  rites^  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  the  commentator  quoted  by  the  learned  Brahman  himself. 

Moreover,  the  learned  Brahman  at  first  states  (p.  11,  1.  12)  that 
in  the  ancient  writers  we  read  that  a  knowledge  of  Brahma  or 
holy  knowledge,  is   independent  of  acts"  (religious    rites)  ;   but 
he  again  contradicts  this  statement,  and  endeavours  to  explain  it 

•  P.  3,  L  14. 
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away  (p.  11, 1.  24)  :  '*'  Thus  when  the  Sastras  state  that  absorption 
''may  be  attained  even  though  the  sacrificial  fires  be  neglected, 
"  the  praise  of  that  holy  knowledge  is  intended,  but  not  the  deprecia- 
'*  tion  of  meritorious  acts**  (Brahmanical  rites).  Here  he  chooses 
to  accuse  his  scripture,  and  ancient  holy  writers,  of  exaggerated,  and 
extravagant  praise  of  holy  knowledge,  rather  than  that  the  least  shock 
should  be  given  by  their  authority  to  the  structure  of  paganism  and 
idolatry.  From  this  instance,  the  public  may  perceive  how  zealous 
the  learned  Brahman  and  his  brethren  are,  in  respect  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  fertile  estate  of  idolatry,  when  they  are  willing^  to 
sacrifice  to  it  even  their  own  scriptural  authorities^ 

Upon  a  full  perusal  of  the  treatise,  it  appears  that  the  arguments 
employed  by  the  learned  firahman  have  no  other  object  than  to  support 
the  weak  system  of  idol-worship,  inasmuch  as  he  repeatedly  declares, 
that  the  adoration  of  330,000,000  dieties,  especially  the  principal 
ones,  such  as  Siva,  Vishnu,  Kali,  Granesa,  the  Sun  and  others,  through 
their  several  images,  has  been  enjoined  by  the  Sastras,  and  sanctioned 
by  custom.  I  am  not  a  little  surprised  to  observe,  that  after  having 
perused  my  Preface  to  the  Isopanishad  in  Bengali  (of  which  during 
the  last  twelve  months  I  have  distributed  nearly  five  hundred  copies 
amongst  all  descriptions  of  Hindoos),  the  learned  Brahman  has  offered 
no  objection  to  what  1  have  therein  asserted,  relative  to  the  reason 
assigned  by  the  same  Sastras,  as  well  for  the  injimction  to  worship 
these  figured  beings,  as  for  the  general  prevalence  of  idol-worship 
in  this  coimtry. 

In  that  work,  I  admitted  that  the  worship  of  these  deities  was 
directed  by  the  Sastra ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  proved  by  their 
own  authority,  that  this  was  merely  a  concession  made  to  the 
limited  faculties  of  the  vulgar,  with  the  view  of  remedying,  in 
some  degree,  the  misfortune  of  their  being  incapable  of  com- 
prehending and  adopting  the  spiritual  worship  of  the  true  Gk)d. 
Thus,  in  the  aforesaid  Preface,  I  remarked :  "  For  they  (the 
*'  Puranas,  Tantras,  &c.)  repeatedly  declare  Ood  to  be  one,  and  above 
*'  the  apprehension  of  the  external  and  internal  senses.  They  indeed 
''expressly  declare  the  divinity  of  many  gods  and  the  mode  of 
*'  their  worship  :  but  they  reconcile  those  contradicting  assertions 
*'  by  affirming  frequently,  that  the  directions  to  worship  any  celes- 
*'tial  beings  are  only  applicable  to  those  who  are  incapable  of 
"  elevating  their  minds  to  the  idea  of  an  invisible  being.**    And,  with 
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the  view  to  remove  every  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  assertioii, 
I  at  the  same  time  quoted  the  most  unquestionable  authorities,  a  fevr 
of  which  I  shall  here  repeat.  "  Thus  corresponding  to  the  natures  of 
"  different  powers  and  qualities,  numerous  figures  have  been  invented 
*'  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  possessed  of  sufficient  under- 
''  standing."  **  The  vulgar  look  for  their  gods  in  water  ;  men  of  more 
"  extended  knowledge,  in  celestial  bodies ;  the  ignorant,  in  wood, 
"  bricks,  and  stones  ;  but  learned  men  in  the  Universal  Soul."  *'  It  is 
impossible  for  those  who  consider  pUgrimage  as  devotion,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  divine  nature  exists  in  the  image,  to  look  up  to,  com- 
municate with,  to  petition,  and  to  serve  true  believers  in  Gkxl," 
Such  indeed  is  the  prevalent  nature  of  truth,  that  when  to  dispute 
it  is  impossible,  the  learned  Brahman  has  not  been  always  successful 
in  concealing  it,  even  when  the  admission  is  most  fatal  to  his  own 
argument.  In  p.  28, 1.  34,  he  says  :  "  But  to  those  it  is  enjoined 
"  who,  from  a  defective  understanding ^  do  not  perceive  that  God 
exists  in  every  thing,  that  they  should  worship  him  through  the 
medium  of  some  created  object."  In  making  this  acknowledgment, 
the  learned  Brahman  has  confirmed  the  correctness  of  all  my  asser- 
tions ;  though  the  evident  conclusion  is,  that  he  ^d  all  his  followers 
must  either  immediately  give  up  all  pretensions  to  understanding,  or 
forsake  idolatry. 

In  my  former  tract,  I  not  only  proved  that  the  adoration  of  the 
Supreme  Being  in  spirit  was  prescribed  by  the  Veda  to  men  of  under- 
standing, and  the  worship  of  the  celestial  bodies  and  their  images  to 
the  ignorant,  but  I  also  asserted  that  the  Veda  actually  prohibited 
the  worship  of  any  kind  of  figured  beings  by  men  of  intellect  and 
education.  A  few  of  the  passages  quoted  by  me  in  my  former  publi- 
cation, on  which  this  assertion  rests,  I  also  beg  leave  to  repeat. 

"  He  who  worships  any  God  except  the  Supreme  Being,  and  thinks 
that  he  himself  is  distinct  and  inferior  to  that  God,  knows  nothing, 
and  is  considered  a  domestic  beast  of  these  gods."  **  A  state  even 
**  so  high  as  that  of  Brahma,  does  not  afford  real  bliss."  **  Adore  God 
*'  alone.  None  but  the  Supreme  Being  is  to  be  worshipped  ;  nothing 
^*  excepting  him  should  be  adored  by  a  wise  man."  I  repeat  also  the 
following  text  of  the  Vedanta  :  ,  *'  The  declaration  of  the  Veda,  that 
"  those  that  worship  the  celestial  gods  are  the  food  of  such  gods,  is 
an  allegorical  expression,  and  only  means  that  they  are  comforts  to 
the  celestial  gods,  as  food  to  mankind  ;  for  he  who  has  no  faith  in  the 
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Sapreme  Being,  is  rendered  subject  to  these  gods ;  tke  Veda  affirms 
the  same.''    No  reply  therefore  is,  I  presume,  required  of  me  to 
the  arguments  adduced  by  the  learned  Brahman  in  his  treatise  for 
idol-worship  ;  except  that  I  should  offer  some  additional  authorities, 
confirming  exclusively  the  rational  worship  of  the  true  Gkxi,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  worship  of  the  celestial  figures  and  their  images.     I  beg 
leave  accordingly  to  quote,  in  the  first  instance,   a  few  texts  of  the 
Veda :      "  Men  may  acquire  eternal  beatitude,  by  obtaining  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Supreme  Being  alone ;  there  is  no  other  way  to  salvation."^ 
**  To  those  that  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Him,  the  Ruler  of  the  intellec- 
tual power,  who  is  eternal  amidst  the  perishable  universe,  and  is  the 
source  of  sensation  among  all  animate  existences,  and  who  alone 
'*  assigns  to  so  many  objects  their  respective  purposes,   everlasting 
"  beatitude  is  allotted ;    but  not  to  those  who   are    not    possessed 
of  that  knowledge.'*!    ^^  ^  ^^  ^^>  ^^>  ^^K  7th,  and  8th  texts 
of  the  Kenopanishadf  the  Veda  has,  five  times  successively,  denied  the 
divinity  of  any  specific  being  which  men  in  general  worship ;  and 
has  affirmed  the  divinity  of  that  Being  solely,  who  is  beyond  de- 
scription and  comprehension,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the   power 
of  vision,  and  of  iAie  sense  of  hearing  or    of  smelling.    The  most 
celebrated    Sankaracharya,    in    his    commentary    upon  these  texts, 
states  that,  lest  people  should  suppose  Vishnu,  Mahadeva,  Pavana, 
Indra,  or  any  other,  to  be  a  supreme  spirit,  the  Veda  in  this  passage 
disavows  positively  the  divinity  of  all  of  them.     Again,  the  Veda  says : 
"  Those  that  neglect  the  contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  either 
**  hy  devoting  themselves  solely  to  the  performance  of  the  ceremonies 
"  of  religion,  or  hy  living  destitute  of  religious  ideas,  shall,  after  death, 
**  assume  the  state  of  demons,  such  as  that  of  the  celestial  gods,  and  of 
*^  other  created  beings,  which  are  surrouaded  with  the  darkness  of 
"  ignorance."}    It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  supposed  inconsistent  with  the 
fiubject  in  question  to  mention  in  this  place  in  what  manner  the 
Tedanta  treats  of  these  celestial  gods,  and  how  the  Veda  classes  them 
among  the  other  beings.     The  Vedanta  (ch.  1st,  s.  3rd,  t.  26th)  has  the 
following  passage  :  "  Vyasa  affirms  that  it  is  prescribed  also  to  celestial 
*'  gods  and  heavenly  beings  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  Supreme 
*'  Being,  because  a  desire  of  absorption  is  equally  possible  for  them." 
And  the  Veda,  in  the  Mundaka  Upanishad,  thus  declares :     '^  From 
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"  Him  who  knows  all  things  generally  and  particularly,  and  who  only 
^'by  his  omniscience  erectUd  the  universe^  Brahma,  and  whatever 
^*  bears  appellation,  and  figure  as  well  as  food,  all  are  produced." 
FVom  Him  (the  Supreme  Being)  celestial  gods*  of  many  descriptions, 
Siddhas  or  beings  next  to  celestial  gods,  mankind,  beasts,  birds,  life, 
^*  wheat,  and  barley,  all  are  produced."  In  the  Devi  Mahatmya,  a 
work  which  is  as  much  in  circulation  among  the  Hindoos  as  their 
daily  prayerbook,t  (ch.  1st,  t.  66th)  the  creation  of  Vishnu,  Brahma, 
and  Mahadeva,  is  most  distinctly  affirmed^ 

(Manu,  the  best  of  all  the  commentators  of  the  Vedas,  says  (chap. 
12th,  text  85th) :    **  Of  all  those  duties,  answered  Bhrigu,  the  principal 
*'  is  to  acqxdre  from  the  Upanishad  a  true  knowledge  of  the  one  Supreme   x 
"  Spirit,  that  is,  the  most  exalted  of  all  sciences,  because  through  that 
*'  knowledge  eternal  beatitude  is  obtained."    And  the  same  author,  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  work  on  rites  and  ceremonies,  thus  directs  (t.  92nd, 
ch.  12th) :  *'  Thus  must  the  chief  of  the  twice-born,  though  he  neglect 
"  the  ceremonial  rites  mentioned  in  the  Sastras,  be  diligent  in  attaining 
''  a  knowledge  of  God,  in  con  trolling  his  organs  of  sense,  and  in  repeat- 
"  ing  the  Veda."    In  the  Kulamavaf  "  absorption  is  not  to  be  effected 
"  by  the  studies  of  the  Vedas  nor  by  the  reading  of  other  Sastras  : 
''  absorption  is  effected  by  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
"  O  !     Parvati,  ^xcept  that  knowledge  there   is  no  other  way  to 
"  absorption."    ^  Caste  or  religious  order  belonging  to  each  sect,  is  \ ;.  •    (^ 
"  not  calculated  to  be  the  cause  of  eternal  beatitude,  nor  is  the  study  ^ 
"  of  Darsanas  or  any  other  Sastras,  sufficient  to  produce  absorption  :  v.  >\'  >  ** ' 
**  a  knowled^  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  is  alone  the  cause  of  eternal 
*'  beatitude. 'y  Mahanirvana :  "  He  who  believes  that  from  the  highest 
"  state  of  Brahma  to  the  lowest  state  of  a  straw,  all  are  delusions,  and 
**  that  the  one  Supreme  Spirit  is  the  only  true  being,  attains  beatitude." 
"  Those  who  believe  that  the  divine  nature  exists  in  any  image  made 
*'  of  earth,  stones,  metal,  wood,  or  of  other  materials,  reap  only  dis- 
"  tress  by  their  austerities  ;  but  they  cannot,  without  a  knowledge  of 
"  the  Supreme  Spirit,  acquire  absorption." 


*  The  Veda,  having  in  the  finfc  instance  personified  all  the  atlribates  and  powers  of 
the  Deity,  and  ako  the  celeatial  bodies  and  natnrtd  elementa,  does,  in  oonfonnity  to  this 
idea  of  peraonification,  treat  of  them  in  the  snbeeqnent  passages  as  if  they  were  real 
beings,  ascribing  to  them  birth,  animation,  senses,  and  accidents,  as  well  as  liability  to 
annihilation. 
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I  am  really  sorry  to  observe  that,  notwithstanding  these  authorities 
■and  a  thousand  others  of  a  similar  nature,  the  learned  Brahman  ap- 
pears altogether  unimpressed  by  the  luminous  manner  in  which  they 
inculcate  the  sublime  simple  spiritual  belie!  hoi*  and  worship  of,  one 
God,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  shonld  manifest  so  much  zeal  in 
leading  people  .into  an  idolatrous  belief  in  the  divinity  of  created  and 
perishable  beings. 

Idolatry,  as  now  practised  by  our  countrymen,  and  which  the 
learned  Brahman  so  zealously  supports  as  conducive  to  morality,  is 
not  only  rejected  by  the  Sastras  universally,  bu^jnust  also  be  looked 
upon  with  great  horror  by  common  sense,  as  leading  directly  to  im- 
^ .  morality  and  destructive  of  social  comforts.  *  For  every  Hindoo  who 
devotes  himself  to  this  absurd  worship,  constracts  for  that  purpose  a 
couple  of  male  and  female  idols,  sometimes  indecent  in  form. .  as  re- 
presentatives of  his  favourite  deities ;  he  is  taught  and  enjoined  from 
his  infancy  to  contemplate  and  repeat  the  history  of  these,  as  well  as 
of  their  fellow-deities,  though  the  actions  ascribed  to  them  be  only  a 
continued  series  of  debauchery,  sensuality,  fedsehood,  ingratitude, 
breach  of  trust,  and  treachery  to  friends.*  There  can  be  but  one 
opinion  respecting  the  moral  conduct  to  be  expected  of  a  person,  who 
has  been  brought  up  with  sentiments  of  reverence  to  such  beings, 
who  refreshes  his  memory  relative  to  them  almost  every  day,  and 
who  has  been  persuaded  to  believe,  that  a  repetition  of  the  holy  name 
of  one  of  these  deities,t  or  a  trifling  present  to  his  image  or  to  his 
devotee,  is  sufficient,  not  only  to  purify  and  free  him  from  all  crimes 
whatsoever,  but  to  procure  to  him  future  beatitude. 

As  to  the  custom  or  practice  to  which  the  learned  Brahman  so 
often  refers  in  defence  of  idolatry,  I  have  already,  I  presume,  explained 
in  the  Preface  of  the  Isopanishad,  the  accidental  circumstances  which 
have  caused  idol-worship  to  flourish  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
India ;  but,  as  the  learned  Brahman  has  not  condescended  to  notice 
any  of  my  remarks  on  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  here  a  part 
of  them. 

"  Many  learned  Brahmans  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  absurdity  of 
**  idolatry,  and  are  well  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  pure  mode  ci 
''divine  worship;  but  as  in  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  festivalflr  of 
"  idolatry  they  find  the  source  of  their  comforts  and  fortune,  they 

"  111!  I  ^^ 
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"not  only  never  fail  to  protect  idol-worahip  from  all  attaeks,  but 
**  even  advance  and  encourage  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  by 
"'  keeping  the  knowledge  of  their  scriptures  concealed  from  the  rest 
"  of  the  people."  And  again :  "It  is,  however,  evident  to  every  one 
"  possessed  of  common  sense,  that  custom  or  fashion  is  quite  different 
*^  from  divine  faith ;  the  latter  proceeding  from  spiritual  authorities 
and  correct  reasoning,  and  the  former  being  merely  the  fruit  of 
**  vulgar  caprice.  What  can  justify  a  man,  who  believes  in  the  in- 
spiration of  his  religious  books,  in  neglecting  the  direct  authorities 
of  the  same  works,  and  subjecting  himself  entirely  to  custom  and 
"  fashion,  which  are  liable  to  perpetual  changes,  and  depend  upon 
*' popular  whim?  But  it  cannot  be  passed  unnoticed,  that  those  who 
"  practise  idolatry,  and  defend  it  under  the  shield  of  custom,  have 
**  been  violating  their  customs  almost  every  twenty  years,  for  the  sake 
"  of  a  little  convenience,  or  to  promote  their  worldly  advantages." 
Instances  of  this  sort  are  mentioned  in  the  Preface  of  the  IsopanUhad, 
and  to  those  I  beg  leave  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  learned  Brahman. 
Every  reader  may  observe,  that  the  learned  Brahman  in  his 
treatise,  written  (as  he  says)  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Vedanta,  has 
generally  neglected  to  quote  any  authority  for  his  assertions ;  and 
when  he  cites  the  Veda  or  the  Vedanta  (which  he  does  sometimes)  as 
his  authority,  he  carefully  omits  to  mention  the  text  or  part  to  which 
his  assertion  refers.  The  validity  of  theological  controversy  chiefly 
depends  upon  Scriptural  authority,  but  when  no  authority  is  offered, 
the  public  may  judge  how  far  its  credibility  should  extend.  I  shall, 
however,  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  absurd  and  contradictory  asser- 
tion^ with  which  the  treatise  abounds. 

/The  learned  Brahman  observes:*  "But  if  the  divine  essence 
"  Itself,  and  not  the  energy  be  extolled,  it  wiU  be  adored  under  the 
"  forms  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Indra,  and  other  male  deities."  And 
in  other  places,  (p.  30  1.  27) :  "  So  by  paying  adoration  to  any  mate- 
"rial  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  the  Supreme  Being  himself  is 
"  adored."  If  the  truth  of  the  latter  assertion  be  admitted  (namely,  ' 
that  Gkxi  himself  is  adored  by  the  adoration  of  anything  whatsoever), 
no  mark  of  distinction  between  the  adoration  of  any  visible  objects 
and  male  deities  will  exist ;  and  the  former  assertion  respecting  the 
adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being  through  the  male  deities  o^y,  will  > 
appear  an  absurd  restrictian^  \  \   "   '  C  *   ;   ,a  ^    ^,,v  aU\     V  «V' 

•  P.  14,  L 14.  "^  ' 
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frhe  learned  Brahman  states  (p.  19,  1.  31).  that,  "If  you  believe 
"  on  die  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  can 
..J^unotbeUevJthatheisunitedtomatter?"  AbeUefinGod  «  by 
ao  means  connected  with  a  beUet  of  his  being  united  to  matter  :  for 
IZ^Z  have  faith  in  the  eristence  of  the  Almighty,  and  are  endued 
^rcommon  sense,  scrapie  not  to  confess  ijeir  ^onmce  as  ^J^ 
!ito*  or  mode  of  existence,  in  regajd  to  the  pomt  of  \ns  relaUon  to 
^Tr  or  to  the  properties  of  matter.  \  How.  therefore.,  can  a  belief  m 
S^  CTunited  to  matter,  be  infe^ed  as  a  necessary  consequen^ 
?a  ^S  Us  existence?  The  learned  Brahman  agam  contradicte 
lLelf^nthispoint.saying(P.38.1.I9):  "The  divme  essence  bemg 
.^SuralL  immaterial,  a  knowledge  of  it  is  to  be  acquired 

"  tt  S::rB'i-"(-  p.  18. 1. 4)  states  that :  "A  quality  cannot 

"eit    Se-idently    of  its  substance    but    ^-^^^^'^^  ^^^l 

exist    """"*',.■    „„jitT  "    Every  one  possessed  of  sensation  IS 

"  "^^'^^"^Ll^t^S^  much  dependent  on  the  possession  of 
oonvmced  that  a  sutetonce  j-  ^  ^  ^ 

«,^eq^ty  or  qua^-  for  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^ 

•"^ST"  DLpoTSTmuch  as  you  please,  that  of  magnitude  must 
qualiues.     P«!P^ "  ^^  the  public  wiU  not  suppose  the 

Iwe'l'S  L*S^^\he  learned  Brahman  to  have  been  derived 

from  those  of  the  Vec^ta^  .  of  fact  if  you 

It  is  agam  stated  ^.21  1-  U  ^  ^^  i„ 

"^'"t  '^wSts  «^S^^  by  Sversi  experience,  you 
« twenty-four  ^^^^Jj^^^^j^^^^e  properties  belong  to  the  Supreme 
::r  *"^r;^;^^  ^^  the  iLned  Brahman  to  conceive 
"  Bemg.       It  16  easy  ^J^  ^^  pecuUar  to  animals,  and 

"^^  "^^TltZ^r^SLXi^'r.  included,  belong  to 
among  which  aU  ««««»«  "^  ?*      ^^^     „,  „tter  impossible,  for  a 

S.-SSL'Sir-"^"  ^^  »  oca  ^  .uo. 

/  «  ift  1  1  ^  •  "Cannot  the  charms  of  the    Veoas  operaw  »«>  i~ 
it,}     «  i^e  Smsgic,  in  producing  effects  where  the  cause  is  not 
^irrTti?  f3^tion  of  the  Vedas  is  held  not  to  te  stronger 
^TSLed  fiXan  seems  to  consider  it.  than  that  of  magic.  I 
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am  afraid  it  will  be  found  to  xest  on  so  slender  a  footing,  that  its 
doctrines  will  hardly  be  worth  discnssio]^ 

In  p.  24, 1.  10,  the  learned  Brahman  states  that  *'  The  Vedanta 
itself,  in  treating  of  the  several  deities,  declares  them  to  be  possessed 
"  of  forms,  and  their  actions  and  enjoyments  are  all  dependent  on 
"  their  corporeal  nature.**  But  (p.  21, 1. 19)  he  says  :  "  Because  the 
"  male  and  female  deities,  whose  beings  I  contend  for,  are  nothing 
"  more  than  accidents  existing  in  the  Supreme  Being.'* 

He  thus  at  one  time  considers  these  deities  as  possessed  of  a 
corporeal  nature,  and  at  another  declares  them  to  be  mere  accidents 
in  Gk)d,  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  attribute  of  corparesr 
lity.  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  understand,  how  the  learned  Brahman 
could  admit  so  dark  a  contradiction  into  his  **Lu7iar  light  of  the 
VedarUa" 

01ie  learned  Brahman  (in  p.  27, 1.  6)^thus  assimilates  the  worship 
of  the  Supreme  Being  to  that  of  an  earthly  king,  saying :     "  Let  us 
"  drop  the  discourse  concerning  a  Supreme  and  Invisible  Being.    Take 
"  an  earthly  king.    It  is  evident  that  to  serve  him  there  must  be 
"  the  medium  of  materiality.     Can  service  to  him  be  acccnnplished 
"  otherwise  than  by  attendance  on  his  person,  praising  his  qualitiesy 
"  or  some  similar  method  ?  '^/  Those  who  believe  God  to  be  sn 
almighty,  omniscient,  and  independent  existence,  which,  pervading  L  '  ^^  ^ 
the  universe,  is  deficient  in  nothing ;  and  also  know  the  feeble  and  ^*    "^ 
dependent   nature   of   earthly  kings,  as  liable  to  sudden  ruin,  as-^  ,*.>.  ''.-^ 
harassed  by  incessant  cares  and  wants,  ought  never,  I  presume,  to  o^v^.^.  .n 
assimilate  the  contemplatioii  of  the  Almighty  power  with  any  coipoieal    *^ 
service  acceptable  to  an  earthly  king.   fBut  as  by  means  of  thia 
analogy,  Uie  learned  Brahman  and  his  *Erethren  have  successfully 
persuaded  their  followers  to  make  in  imitation  of  presents  and  bribes 
offered  to  princes,  pecuniary  vows  to  these  supposed  deities,  to  whith 
it  would  seem  none  but  the  learned  Brahman  and  his  brethren  have 
exclusive  claim,  —and  as  such  analogy  has  thus  become  the  souroe 
of  their  comforts  and  livelihood,  I  shall  say  no' more  upon  so  tender  a 
subject  J 

^e  further  observes  (in  p.  22,  L  27) :  "  In  reverting  to  the  subjeot^ 
"  you  affirm,  that  you  admit  the  existence  of  matter  in  human  beings 
"  because  it  is  evident  to  your  senses ;  but  deny  it  with  respect  to 
^*  Qod,  because  it  is  not  evident  to  your  senses,**  &o. ;  and*  ''if  tfab 
"be  your  method  of  reasoning,  it  would  appear  that  your  &ith  is 
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"  confined  to  those  objects  only  isdiich  are  evident  to  your  senses."* 
As  far  as  my  recollection  goes  with  respect  to  the  contents  of  my 
publications,  both  in  the  native  language  and  in  English,  I  believe 
'  I  never  denied  the  materiality  of  God,  on  the  mere  ground  of  its  not 
being  evident  to  our  senses.^    The  assertion  which  I  quoted,  or  made 
use  of  in  my  former  treatise,  id,'that^e  nature  of  the  Ckxl-head  is 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  external  and  internal  senses  ;  which, 
I  presume,  implies  neither  the  denial  of  the  ijdateriality  of  Grod,  on 
the  sole  ground  of  his  being  invisible,  nor  the  limitation  of  my  &ith 
merely  to  objects  evident  to  the  senses.     For  many  things  that  far 
fiurpass  the  limits  of  our  senses  to  perceive,  or  experience  to  teach,  may 
.  J      yet  be  rendered  credible,  or  even  demonstrated  by  inferences  drawn 
from  our  experience.     Such  as  the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  earth 
and  moon  towards  each  other,  and  of  both  to  the  sun ;  which  facts 
^  ;^ «  cannot  be  perceived  by  any  of  our  senses,  but  may  be  clearly  demon- 
strated by  reasoning  drawn  from  our  experience.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
a  thing  is  justly  denied  only  when  found  contrary  to  sense  and  reason, 
and  not  merely  because  it  is  not  perceptible  to  the  senses.. 

I  have  now  to  notice  the  ^iendly  advice  given  me  by  the  leanied 
Brahman  (in  p.  23, 1.  16) :    ^  But  at  all  events,  divest  yourself  of  the 
*<  uneasy  sensations  you    profess  to  experience  at  witnessing  the 
^worship  paid   to  idois,  prepared  at  the  expense  and  labour  of 
'*  another."    In  th^nlcing  him  for  his  trouble  in  offering  me  this 
counsel,  I  must,  however,  beg  the  learned  Brahnum  to  excuse  me, 
'  while  I  acknowledge  myself  unable  to  follow  it ;  and  that  for  several 
reasons.     1st.    A  feeling  for  the  misery  and  distress  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  is,  to  every  one  not  overpowered  by  selfish  motives,  I  presume, 
lather  natural  than  optional.    2ndly.    I,  as  one  of  their  countrymen, 
and  ranked  in  the  most  religious  sect,  of  oourae  participate  in  the 
'^disgrace  and  ridicule  to  which  they  have  subjected  themselves,  in 
defiance  of  thmr  scriptural  authority,  by  the  warship  of  idab,  vecy 
often  under  the  most  shameful  forms,  accompanied  with  the  foulest 
,  ^  ylapgnage,  and  most  indecent  hymns  and  gestures.    3rdly.    A  sense  of 
the  duty  which  one  man  owes  to  another,  compels  me  to  exert  my 
•otmost  endeavours  to  rescue  them  from  imposition  and  servitude, 
4aid  promote  their  comfort  and  hiq[>pinBBS^ 

He  further  obseirea  (p.  30»  1.  16).  "In  the  like  manner,  the 
**Ki9ag  of  kings  is  aerred  equally  by  those  worshippen  who  are 
<)  «»>».«:»«^  .^^^  Q^a  real  easence,  and  by  those  who  only  recognise 
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**  Him  under  the  forms  of  the  deities ;  bat  in  the  future  distribution 
"  of  rewards  a  distinction  will  be  made."  As  the  learned  Brahman 
confesses,  that  the  same  reward  is  not  promised  to  the  worshippers 
of  figured  deities  as  to  the  adorers  of  the  Supreme  Being,  it  seems 
strange  that  he  should  persist  in  alleging  that  God  is  truly  worshipped 
in  the  adoration  of  figured  gods ;  for  if  the  worship  be  in  both  cases 
the  same,  the  reward  bestowed  by  a  just  Qtxl  must  be  the  same  to  both ; 
bxit  the  rewards  are  not  the  same  to  both,  and  therefore  the  worship 
of  figured  deities  cannot  be  considered  equal  to  the  adoration  of  God. 

In  the  same  page  (1.  7),  he  compares  Qod  to  a  mighty  emperor 
aaying,  "  As  a  mighty  emperor  travels  through  his  kingdom  in  the 
"  garb  of  a  peasant,  to  effect  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  so  the  King 
**  of  kings  pervades  the  universe,  assuming  a  divine,  or  even  a  human 
'*form,  for  the  same  benevolent  purpose."  This  comparison  seema 
extremely  objectionable,  and  the  inference  from  it  totally  inadmis- 
sible. For  a  king  being  ignorant  of  things  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
sight,  and  liable  to  be  deceived  respecting  the  secrets  and  private 
opinions  of  his  subjects,  may  sometimes  be  obliged  to  travel  through 
his  kingdom,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  condition,  and  to 
promote  their  welfare  personally.  But  there  can  be  obviously  no 
inducement  for  an  omnipotent  being,  in  whose  omniscience  also  the 
learned  Brahman,  I  dare  say,  believes,  to  assume  a  form  in  order 
either  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  aflfairs  of  men,  or  to  accomplish 
any  benevolent  design  towards  his  creatures. 

He  again  observes,  that  these  figures  and  idols  are  representations 
of  the  true  God,  a  sight  of  which  serves,  as  he  alleges,  to  bring  that 
Being  to  his  recollection  (p.  30,  1.  5) :  "  They  are  as  pictures,  which 
**  recall  to  the  memory  a  dear  and  absent  friend,  or  like  the  worship  of 
the  moon,  reflected  in  various  waters." 

This  observation  of  the  learned  Brahman  induces  me  to  sup- 
pose that  he  must  have  formed  a  notion  of  the  Godhead  quite 
strange  and  contemptible  :  aor  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man,  who 
has  a  becoming  idea  of  Ubd's  superiority  to  all  creatures,  to  re- 
present  Him,  as  the  Hindoos  very  often  do,  in  a  form  so  shameful, 
that  a  description  of  it  is  prohibited  by  common  decency,  or  in  a 
shape  so  ridiculous  as  that  piebald  kite  called  Kshemankari,  and  that 
of  another  bird  called  Nilkanth,  or  of  jackals,  &(0  And  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  believe  that  a  rational  being  can  make  use  of  such  objects 
to  bring  the  All-perfect  Almighty  Power  to  his  reco^ectioi^.  ^ 
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He  further  says  (p.  31, 1.  32) :  **  If  any  one  assert  that  die  case  is 
"  otherwise,  that  the  deities,  mankind,  the  heavens,  and  other  objects 
"  have  an  existence  independent  of  God,  that  faith  in  him  is  sufficient 
'*  without  worship,  that  they  (the  deities)  cannot  meet  with  reverence, 
"  how  can  that  person  affect  to  disbelieve  the  doctrine  of  independent 
''  existence,  or  assert  that  he  is  a  believer  in  universality  or  a  follower 
of  the  Vedanta  ?**  To  acquit  myself  from  such  gross  but  unfounded 
accusation  as  that  of  my  believing  material  existence  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  Qod,  I  repeat  a  few  passages  from  the  abridgment  of  the 
Vedanta.  (P.  10, 1.  29)  :  "  Nothing  bears  true  existence  excepting 
Gkxi."  Again  in  1.  31,  "  The  existence  of  whatever  thing  that  appears 
*'  to  us,  relies  on  the  existence  of  Gkxl."  Besides,  there  is  not,  I  am 
confident,  a  single  assertion  in  the  whole  of  my  publications,  from  which 
the  learned  Brahman  might  justly  infer  that  I  believed  in  the  indepen- 
dent existence  of  deities,  mankind,  the  heavens,  or  other  objects.  The 
public,  by  an  examination  of  these  works,  will  be  enabled  to  judge 
how  far  the  learned  Brahman  has  ventured  to  brave  public  opinion, 
in  the  invention  of  arguments  for  the  defence  of  idolatry. 

He  again  says  (p.  34, 1.  28) :     "  If,  by  the  practice  of  the  prescrib- 
"  ed  forms  in  a  church,  a  temple,  or  a  mosque,  Qod  be  worshipped 
"  how  can  he  be  dishonoured  by  being  worshipped  under  the  form  of 
"  an  image,  however  manufactured  ?"     Those  who  contemplate  Qod 
in  a  church  or  a  mosque,  or  elevate  their  minds  to  a  notion  of  the  Al- 
mighty Power  in  any  other  appropriated  place,  for  the  sake  of  good 
example,  never  pay  divine  homage  to  those  places ;  but  those  that 
pretend  to  worship  Gkxi  under  the  form  of  an  image,  consider  it  to  be 
possessed  of  divine  nature,  and  at  the  same  time,  most  inconsistentlyt 
as  imbued  with  immoral  principles.     Moreover,  the  promoters  of  the 
worship  of  images,  by  promulgating  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  sup- 
posed divine  power  of  particular  idols,  endeavour  to  excite  the  rever- 
ence of  the  people,  and  specially  of  pilgrims,  who,  under  these  super- 
stitious ideas,  are  persuaded  to  propitiate  them  with  large  sacrifices  of 
money,  and  sometimes  even  by  that  of  their  own  lives.     Having  so 
far  entered  into  this  subject,  the  ^  learned  Brahman  will,  I  hope,  be 
convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  the  analogy  which  he  has  drawn 
between  a  worship  unthin  a  certain  material  object  and  a  worship  of 
a  material  object. 

As  to  his  question  (p.  34, 1.  32),     "  Is  the  sight  of  the  image  un* 
pleasing  ?"    My  answer  must  be  affirmative.    It  is  extremely  natural 
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that,  to  a  mind  whose  purity  is  not  cormpted  by  a  degrading  supersti- 
tion, the  sight  of  images  which  are  often  of  the  most  hedious  or  in- 
decent description,  and  which  must  therefore  excite  disgust  in  the 
mind  of  the  spectator,  should  be  unpleasing.     A  visit  to  Kalighat,*  or 
Burahnngur,  |  which  are  only  four  miles  distant  from  Calcutta,  will 
flmfficiently  convince  the  reader  of  the  unpleasant  nature  of  their 
beloved  images.    (He  again  asks  in  the  same  page,  (L  33) :     "  Will  a     .     ; 
**  beloved  friend  be  treated  with  disrespect  by  being  seated  on  a  chair,   •  •  ^ 
when  he  arrives  in  your  house,  or  by  being  presented  with  fragrant  ^^  '^       ^, 
flowers  and  other  offerings  ?"     To  which  I  shall  say,  no  ;  but  at  the  J  ^'  '^^'^^ 
same  time  I  must  assert  that  a  friend  worthy  of  reverence  would  not, ,  '/^^    . 
we  may  be  sure,  be  at  aU  pleased  at  being  exhibited  semetimesin  a  j^  ^^  ,  ',  ' 
form, J  the  bare  mention  of  which  would  be  considered  as  a  g^'^^sSwv.vi/    * 
insult  to  the  decorous  feelings  of  the  public  ;  and  sometimes  in  the  Ti  *'^<^'''-  * 
shape  of  a  monkey,§  fish,||  hog,^  or  elephant,**  or  at  being  represented^ 
as  destitute  of  every  virtue,  and  altogether  abandoned.    Nor  would  he^-  V  ■  ;*  ^  • ' 
believe  his  host  to  be  possessed  of  common  sense,  who,  as  a  token  of    '  '^ '   '    -i 
regard,  would  altogether  neglect  his  guest,  to  go  and  lay  fruits  and       y 
flowers  before  his  picture^ 

It  is  said  (p.  39, 1.  23) :  "  In  the  accounts  of  ancient  Greece  we 
*'  meet  with  the  worship  of  idols,  and  the  practice  of  austerities ;  but 
**  these  acts  have  been  contemned  by  the  more  enlightened  modems." 
I  am  really  glad  to  observe  that  the  learned  Brahman,  more  liberally 
and  plainly  than  could  be  expected,  confesses  that  idolatry  will  be 
totally  contemned  as  soon  as  the  understanding  is  improved.  I, 
however,  beg  leave  to  remark  on  this  instance,  that  though  the  idolatry 
practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  certainly  just  as  impure, 
absurd,  and  puerile  as  that  of  the  present  Hindoos,  yet  the  former  was 
by  no  means  so  destructive  of  the  comforts  of  life,  or  injurious  to  the  - 
texture  of  society,  as  the  latter.  The  present  Hindoo  idolatry  being 
made  to  consist  in  following  certain  modes  and  restraints  of  diet  (which 
according  to  the  authorities  of  the  Mahabharata  and  other  histories 
were  never  observed  by  their  fore&thers),  has  subjected  its  tmfortunate 
votaries  to  entire  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  also  from 
each  other,  and  to  constant  inconveniences  and  distress. 

*  The  temple  cf  Kali.  t  Where  there  are  iwetre  temples  dedicated  to  Sivs. 

i  Under  whicih  Siva  ia  adored.  §  Hanunan.   ■ 

U  The  first  mearaation  of  Viehira.         %  The  third  incamatioii  of  ViehniL 

••  Ganesh. 
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(^  Hindoo,  for  instance,  who  affects  particular  puritj,*  cannot  even 
partake  of  food  dressed  by  his  own  brother,  when  invited  to  his  hoose, 
and  if  touched  by  him  while  eating,  he  must  throw  away  the  remaining 
part  of  his  meal.  In  fact,  owing  to  the  observance  of  such  peculiar 
idolatry,  directly  contrary  to  the  authorities  of  their  scripture,  they 
hardly  deserve  the  name  of  social  beings^ 

The  learned  Brahman  further  says  (p.  23,  1.  3) :  "If  you  affirm 
"  that  you  are  not  an  infidel,  but  that  your  arguments  are  in  conformity 
"  with  those  of  the  philosophers  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Vedas,'^ 
&c.  A  remark  of  this  kind  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  considered  as  at  all 
applicable  to  a  person  who  has  subjected  himself  to  this  writer's 
remarks  only  by  translating  and  publishing  the  principal  parts  of  the 
Veda,  and  by  vindicating  the  Vedanta  theology,  and  who  never 
advanced  on  religious  controversy  any  argument  which  was  not 
foimded  upon  the  authorities  of  the  Vedas  and  their  celebrated  com- 
mentators. It  is,  however,  remarkable  that,  although  the  learned 
Brahman  and  his  brethren  frequently  quote  the  name  of  the  Vedas 
and  other  Sastras,  both .  in  writing  and  in  verbal  discussion,  they 
pay  little  or  no  attention  in  practice  to  their  precepts,  even  in  the 
points  of  the  most  important  nature,  a  few  of  which  I  beg  leave  to 
notice  here. 

1st.  The  adoration  of  the  invisible  Supreme  Being,  although 
exclusively  prescribed  by  the  Upanishads,  or  the  principal  parts  of 
the  Vedas,  and  also  by  the  Vedanta,  has  been  totally  neglected,  and 
even  discountenanced,  by  the  learned  Brahman  and  his  followers,  the 
idol-worship,  which  those  authorities  permit  only  to  the  ignorant, 
haying  been  substituted  for  that  pure  worship. 

V  2ndly.  Angira  and  Vishnu,  and  also  the  modem  Raghunandana, 
authorize  a  widow  to  bum  herself  voluntarily  along  with  the  corpse 
of  her  husband  ;  but  modem  Brahmans,  in  direct  opposition  to  their 
authority,  allow  her  relations  to  bind  the  mournful  and  in&tuated 
widow  to  the  funeral  pile  with  ropes  and  bamboos,  as  soon  as  she  has 
expressed  a  wish  to  perform  the  dreadful  funeral  sacrifice,  to  which 
the  Brahmans  lend  a  ready  assistance. 

3rdly.  Although  an  acceptance  of  money  or  of  a  present  in  the 
marriage  contract  of  a  daughter  is  most  strictly  prohibited  by  the 
Vedas  and  by  Manu  (texts  98  and  100  of  chap.  9),  yet  the  sale  of 

*  A  peraon  of  this  descriptioii  ia  distinguiahed  hy  the  name  of  Swayampaka,  one  wbo 
is  his  own  oodk. 
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female  children  under  pretence  of  marriage  is  practised  by  neaily 
two-thirds  of  the  Brahmans  of  Bengal  and  Tirhoot,  as  weU  as  by 
their  followers  generally. 

4thly.  Yajnavalkya  has  authorized  the  second  marriage  of  a  man, 
while  his  former  wife  is  living';  but  only  under  certain  circumstances 
of  misconduct  or  misfortune  in  the  latter,  such  as  the  vice  of  drinking 
wine,  of  deception,  of  extravagance,  of  using  disagreeable  language^ 
or  shewing  manifest  dislike  towards  her  husband,  long  protracted  and 
incurable  illness,  barrenness,  or  producing  only  female  olbpring.  In 
defiance,  however,  of  this  restraint,  some  of  them  marry  thirty  or 
forty  women,  either  for  the  sake  of  money  got  with  them  at  marriage, 
or  to  'gratify  brutal  inclinations^  Madhosingh,  the  late  Rajah  of 
Tirhoot,  through  compassion  towards  that  helpless  sex,  limited,  I  am 
told,  within  these  thirty  or  forty  years,  the  Brahmans  of  that  district 
to  four  wives  only.  This  regulation,  although  falling  short  both  of 
the  written  law  and  of  that  of  reason,  tends  to  alleviate  in  some 
measure  the  misery  to  which  women  were  before  exposed,  as  weU  as 
to  diminish  in  some  degree  domestic  strife  and  disturbance. 

T5thly.  According  to  the  authority  of  M!anu  (text  155,  chap.  2nd), 
respect  and  distinction  are  due  to  a  Brahman,  merely  in  proportion  to 
his  knowledge  ;  but  on  the  contrary  amongst  modem  Hindoos,  honour 
is  paid  exclusively  to  certain  families  of  Brahmans,  such  as  the  Eidins, 
Ac.,  however  void  of  knowledge  and  principle  they  may  be!ij  This 
departure  from  law  and  justice  was  made  by  the  authority  of  a  native 
prince  of  Bengal,  named  Ballalsen,  within  the  last  three  or  four  ,  ■ 
hundred  years.  'And  this  innovation  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the 
chief  source  of  that  decay  of  learning  and  virtue,  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  may  be  at  present  observed.  For  wherever  respectability  is 
confined  to  birth  only,  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  practice  of  ^  ,  i 
morality,  in  that  country,  must  rapidly  decline^  y 

The  learned  Brahman  objects  to  the  term  indescrihahley  although  'K-io'**^    ■ 
universally  assigned  to  the  Supreme  Being  by  the  Veda  and  by  the  \   * 
Vedanta  theology,  saying  (p.  37, 1.  20),  "  It  is  a  wonderful  interpreta-    j 
"  tion  of  the  Vedanta  to  say  that  God  is  indesbribable,  although  ex- 
''  isting,  unless  indeed  he  be  looked  upon  as  the  production  of  magic  ; 
"  as  existing  in  one  sense,  and  non-existent  in  another."    And  again 
(1.   14),    "He,  therefore,  who  asserts  that  the  Supreme  Beiog  is 
**  indescribable  and  at  the  same  time  existing,  must  conceive  that  He, 
"  like  the  world,  is  mutable,"  Ac, — in  answer  to  which  I  beg  to  refer 
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the  learned  Brahman  to  the  11th  text  of  the  third  Brahmana  ol  tlie  4th 
ehapter  of  the  Biihadaranyaka,  the  principal  part  of  the  Yajnr  Veda, 
as  commented  npon  by  the  celebrated  Sankaracharya  :  (*'  The  Veda 
"having  so  far  described  God,  by  varions  absolute*  and  relative 
"  epithets,!  was  convinced  of  its  incapability  of  giving  a  real 
"  description  of  the  nature  of  the  Godhead :  language  can  convey  a 
notion  of  things  only  either  by  the  appellations  by  which  they  are 
already  known,  or  by  describing  their  figure,  accidents,  genus,  and 
properties  ;  but  God  has  none  of  these  physical  circumstances :  the 
Veda  therefore  attempted  to  explain  him  in  negative  terms;" 
(that  is  by  declaring  that  whatever  thing  may  be  perceived  by  the 
mental  faculties,  or  the  external  senses,  is  not  God.)  "  The  Veda's 
"  ascribing  to  God  attributes  of  eternity,  wisdom,  truth,  ftc,  shews 
''that  it  can  explain  him  only  by  ascribing  those  attributes,  and 
applying  those  epithets  that  are  held  by  men  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion, without  intending  to  assert  the  adequacy  of  such  descripti(»i. 
^  **  He  is  the  only  true  existence  amidst  all  dependent  existences,  and 
"  the  true  source  of  our  senses."  Also  in  the  3rd  text  of  the  Xeno- 
panishad ;  "  Hence  no  vision  can  approach  him ;  no  language  can 
"  describe  him ;  no  intellectual  power  can  compass  or  determine  him. 
"  We  know  nothing  of  how  the  Supreme  Being  should  be  explained  : 
"  He  is  beyond  nature,  which  is  above  comprehension :  our  ancient 
**8pirUudL  parents  have  thus  explained  Him  to  us.*'  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  inferred,  from  our  acknowledged  ignorance  of  the  nature 
.and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  we  are  equally  ignorant 
as  to  His  existence.  The  wonderful  structure  and  growth  of  even  so 
trifling  an  object  as  a  leaf  of  a  tree,  affords  proof  of  an  almighty 
Superintendent  of  the  universe  ;  and  even  the  physical  world  affords 
numerous  instances  of  things  whose  existence  is  quite  evident  to  our 
senses,  but  of  whose  nature  we  can  form  i\p  conception  ;  such  as  the 
causes  of  the  sensations  of  heat  and  visions 

.The  learned  Brahman  attempts  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  an 
adoration  of  the  Deity,  saying  (p.  33,  1.  15):  "  That  which  camiot  be 
conceived,  cannot  be  worshipped."  Should  the  learned  Brahman 
consider  a  full  conception  of  the  nature,  essence,  or  qualities  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  or  a  physical  picture  truly  representing  the  Almighty 
power,  with  offerings  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  viands,  as  essential  to 
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adoration,  I  agree  with  the  learned  Brahman  with  respect  to  the 
impoefiibility  of  the  worship  of  Qod.  But,  should  adoration  imply 
only  the  elevation  of  the  mind  to  the  conviction  of  the  existence  of  the 
Omnipresent  Deity,  as  testified  by  His  wise  and  wonderful  works,  and 
continual  contemplation  of  His  power  as  so'displayed,  together  with  a 
constant  sense  of  the  gratitude  which  we  naturally  owe  EUjh,  for 
our  existence,  sensation,  and  comfort, — ^I  never  will  hesitate  to  assert, 
that  His  adoration  is  not  only  possible,  and  practicable,  but  even 
incumbent  upon  every  rational  creature)  For  further  explanation, 
I  refer  the  learned  Brahman  to  the  text  47,  sect.  4,  chap.  3,  of  the 
Vedanta. 

To  his  question,*  *'  What  are  you  yourselves?*'  I  suppose  I  may 
safely  reply  for  myself,  that  I  am  a  poor  dependent  creature — 
subject,  in  common  with  others,  to  momentary  changes,  and  liable 
to  TO^den  destruction. 

^t  p.  45,  I.  30,  the  learned  Brahman,  if  I  rightly  understand  his 
object,  means  to  insinuate,  t&at  I  have  adopted  the  doctrines  of  those 
who  deny  the  responsibility  of  man  as  a  moral  agent.     I  am  quite 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  from  what  part  of  my  writings  this  inference 
has  been  drawn,  as  I  have  not  only  never  entertained  such  opinions 
myself,  but  have  taken  pains  to  explain  the  passage  in  the  Veda 
on  which  this  false  doctrine  is  founded.     In  page  69  of  the  Pre&ce 
to  the  Isopanishad,  I  have  said  that,  "  the  Vadanta  by  declaring  that 
"  €k)d  is  everywhere,  and  every  thing  is  in  Qod,  means  that  nothing 
"  is  absent  from  Qod,  and  that  nothing  bears  real  existence  except  by 
''  the  volition  of  Qod.'*     And  again,  in  the  same  page  I  quoted  the 
example  of  the  most  revered  teachers  of  the  Vedanta  doctrine,  who, 
although  they  declared  their  faith  in  the  Omnipresent  Qod,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  the  Vedanta,  assigned  to  eve^  creature  the 
p^pticular  character  and  respect  he  was  entitled  to.O 
.  I  omitted  to  notice  the  strange  mode  of  argument  which  the 
leaded  Brahman  (at  p.  29)  has  adopted  in  defence  of  idolatry.    After 
acknowledging  that  the  least  deficiency  in  judgment  renders  man 
incapable  of  looking  up  to  an  Omnipresent  Supreme  Being,  whereby 
he  mistakes  a  created  object  for  the  great  Creator,  he  insinuates  that 
an  erroneous  notion  in  this  respect  is  as  likely  to  lead  to  eternal 
happiness,  as  a  knowledge  of  truth.    At   1.  5,    he  says  :    ''  And 
*'  although  a  person  through  deficiency  in  judgment,  should  be  unable 

•  P.  47,  L  4.  ^ 
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"  to  discover  the  real  nature  of  a  thing,  does  it  follow,  that  his  error 
"  will  prevent  the  natural  effect  from  appearing  ?  When  a  man  in 
"  a  dream  sees  a  tiger,  is  he  not  in  as  much  alarm  as  if  he  saw  it 
"  in  reality  ?  '^ 

This  mode  of  claiming  for  idol-worship  a  value  equal  to  UiAt  of 
pure  religion,  which  it  can  never  be  admitted  to  possess,  may  have 
succeeded  in  retaining  some  of  his  followers  in  the  delusive  dream, 
from  which  he  is  so  anxious  that  they  should  not  be  awoke.  But  some 
of  them  have,  I  know,  begun  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  those  notions 
in  which  they  have  been  instructed ;  and  these  are  not  likely  to 
mistake  for  true,  the  false  analogy  that  is  in  the  above  passage 
attempted  to  be  drawn,  nor  will  they  believe  that,  however  powerful 
may  be  the  influence  of  imagination,  even  under  false  impressions, 
future  happiness,  which  depends  on  Qod  alone,  can  ever  be  ranked 
amongst  its  effects.  Such  enquirers  will,  I  hope,  at  last  become 
sensible  that  the  system  of  dreaming  recommended  by  the  learned 
Brahman,  however  essential  to  the  interests  of  himself  and  of  jus 
caste,  can  bring  to  them  no  advantage,  either  [substantial  or  eternal. 

As  instances  of  the  erroneous  confidence  which  is  placed  in  Uie 
repetition  of  the  name  of  a  god  to  effect  purification  from  sins,  noticed 
by  me  in  p.  168,  T  may  quote  the  following  passages. 

"  He  who  pronounces  *'  Doorga  "  (the  name  of  the  goddess),  though 
he  constantly  practise  adultery,  plunder  others  of  their  property,  or 
commit  the  most  heinous  crimes,  is  freed  from  all  sins."*) 

"  A  person  pronouncing  loudly,  "  reverence  to  Hari,"  even  involun- 
tarily, in  the  state  of  falling  down,  slipping,  of  labouring  under 
illness,  or  of  sneezing,  purifies  himself  from  the  foulest  crimes,  f* 

"  He  who  contemplates  the  Ganges,  while  walking,  sitting,  sleeping, 
thinking  of  other  things,  awake,  eating^  breathing,  and  conversing,  is 
delivered  from  sins.J*' 

The  circumstances  alluded  to  in  p.  168  of  this  treatise,  relative  to 
the  wicked  conduct  of  their  supposed  deities,  are  perfectly  familiar  to 
every  individual  Hindoo.  But  those  Europeans  who  are  not  acquain- 
ted with  the  particulars  related  of  them,  may  perhaps  feel  a  wish 
to  be  in  possession  of  them.  I,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  gratify  their 
curiosity  and  to  vindicate  my  assertion,  beg  to  be  allowed  to  mention 
a  few  instances  in  point,  with  the  authorities  on  which  they  rest. 
As  I  have  already  noticed  the  debauchery  of  Krishna,  and  his  gross 

*Vide  Durga-nama-Mahatmya.        fVide  Bhagavata.       ^Vide  ICaha-Bharata. 
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«^pfmft1ity,  dud  that  of  his  fellow-deities,  such  as  Siva  and  Brahma,  in 
the  147th,  148th  and  150th  pages  of  my  reply  to  the  observations  of 
Sankar  Satftri,  instead  of  repeating  them  here,  I  refer  my  readers  to 
that  reply,  also    to  the   tenth  division  of  the   Bhagavata,   to  the 
Harivansa  or  last  division  of  the  Maha-Bharata,  and  to  the  Nigams,  as 
well  as  to  the  sevei*al  Again^  which  give  a  detailed  account  of  their 
lewdness  and  debauchery.  CAs  to  ^Jsehood,   their  favourite  deity  i  i 
Krishna  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  rest.     JararSandha,  a  powerfnl  I 
pjinoe  o£  Behar,  having  heard  of  the  melancholy  murder  of  his  son-  |^-t«:\cv- 
in4aw  perpetrated  by  Krishna,  faarrassed,  and  at  last  drove  him  out     \  ,  V-  \ 
of  the  place  of  his  nativity  (Mathura)  by  frequent  militai7  ezpeditionB.       , 
Kriflhita,  in  revenge,  resolved  to  deprive  that  prince  of  his  life  by  y    .  1  ^« 
fnaud,  and  in  a  most  unjustifiable  manner.     To  accomplish  his  object,   ,  .~     \    '^ 
lie  and  his  two  coosins,  Bhima  and  Aijuna,  declared  themselves  to  be        ' '''-  -^ 
Brahmans and  in  that  disguise  entered  hie  palace*;  where,  finding 
him  weakened  by  a  religious  fast,  and  surrounded  only  by  his  family 
and  priests,  they  challenged  him  to  fight  a  duel.     He  accordingly 
fought  Bhima,  the  strongest  of  the  three,  who  conquered  and  put 
him  to  desLiikX-Vide  Sahha  Parba  or  second  Book  of  the  Mahor 
Bharala.     Krishna  again  persuaded  Yudhisthira,  his  cousin,  to  give 
false  evidence  in  order  to  accomplish  the  murder  of  Drona,  their 
spiritual  father. — Vide  Drona  Par6a,  or  seventh  Book  of  tfie  Mahor 
Bharata. 

Vishnu  and  others  combined  in  a  conspiracy  against  Bali,  a  mighty 
emperor ;  but  finding  his  power  irresistible,  that  deity  was  determined 
to  ruin  him  by  stratagem,  and  for  that  purpose  appeared  to  him 
in  the  shape  of  a  dwarf,  begging  aims.  Notwithstanding  Bali  was 
warned  of  the  intention  of  Vishnu,  yet,  impressed  with  a  high  sense 
of  generosity,  he  could  not  refuse  a  boon  to  a  beggar ;  that  a  grateful 
deity  in  return  not  only  deprived  him  of  his  whole  empire,  which  he 
put  himself  in  possession  of  by  virtue  of  the  boon  of  Bali,  but  also  in- 
flicted on  him  tlie  disgrace  of  bondage  and  confinement  in  Fatal. — 
Vide  latter  part  of  the  Hari-vansa  or  last  hook  of  the  Maha-Bharata. 

When  the  battle  of  Kurukshetra  was  decided  by  the  fatal  destruc- 
tion of  Duryodhana,  the  remaining  part  of  the  army  of  his  rival, 
Tudhisthira,  returned  to  the  camp  to  rest  during  the  night,  under 
the  personal  care  and  protection  of  ICahadeva.  That  deity  having, 
however,  been  cajoled  by  the  flattery  offered  him  by  Aswatihama,  one 
of  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate  Duryodhana,  not  only  allowed  him 
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to  destroy  the  whole  army  that  was  asleep  under  the  confidence  of 
his  protection,  but  even  assisted  him  with  his  swoid  to  accomplish  his 
bloody  purpose. — Vide  SatishupUka  Parba^  or  eleventh  hook  of  the 
MahorBharata. 

When  the  Asuras,  at  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  gave  the  pitcher 
of  (he  vxUer  of  immortality  in  charge  to  Vishnu,  he  betrayed  his  tnist 
by  delirering  it  to  their  step-brothers  and  enemies,  the  celestial  gods. — 
Vide  first  hook  or  Adi  Parha  of  the  Maha-Bharata. 

Instances  like  these  might  be  multiplied  beyond  number :  and 
crimes  of  a  much  deeper  dye  might  easily  be  added  to  the  list,  were 
I  not  unwilling  to  stain  these  pages  by  malriTig  them  the  vehicle  oi 
such  stories  of  immorality  and  vice.  QCay  Qod  speedily  purify  the 
minds  of  my  countiymen  from  the  corruptness  which  such  tales  are 
too  apt  to  produce,  and  lead  their  hearts  to  that  pure  morality  which 
is  inseparable  ifom  the  true  worship  of  Him  !^ 
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PURSUIT  OF  FINAL  BEATITUDE. 

SuBBAHMAMTA  Sastri,  a  diligent  observer  of  Brahmanical  tenets, 
-wisliing  to  prove  that  those  Brahmans  who  do  not  study  the  Vedas 
'with  their  subordinate  sciences,   are  degraded   from,  the  rank   of 
Brahmanism,  prepared  and  offered  an  Essay  on  that  subject  to  the 
Brahmans  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  who  are  generally  deficient  in 
thotie  studies.    In  this,  he  has  advanced  three  assertions :  which,  how- 
ever, have  no  tendency  to  establish  his  position.    He  alleges  1st,  that, 
'^to   a  person  not  acquainted  with  the  Vedas,  neither  temporary 
"heavenly    enjoyments,    nor    eternal  beatitude,   can  be  allotted.** 
2ndly,  that,  '*  he  only  who  has  studied  the  Vedas  is  authorized  to 
seek  the  knowledge  of  Qod  ;  '*  and  3rdly,  that  "  men  must  perform 
without  omission  all  the  rites  and  duties  prescribed  in  the  Vedas 
**  and  Smritis  before  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Ood."    On  these 
poeitionB  he  attempts  to  establish,  that  the  performance  of  the  duties 
and  rites  prescribed  by  the  Sastras  for  each  class  according  to  their 
religious  order,  such  as  the  study  of  the  Vedas  and  the  offering  of 
sacrifices,  Ac,  is  absolutely  necessary  towards  the  acquisition  of  a 
knowledge  of  Qod.    We  consequently  take  upon  ourselves  to  offer  in 
our  own  defence  the  following  remarks,  in  answer  to   those  assertions. 
We  admit  that  it  is  proper  in  men  to  observe  the  duties  and  rites 
prescribed  by  the  Sastra  for  each  class  according  to  their  religious 
order,  in  acquiring  knowledge  respecting  Gk)d,  such  observance  being 
conducive  to  that  acquisition,  an  admission  which  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Vedas  and  other  Sastras.    But  we  can 
by  no  means  admit  the  necessity  of  observing  those  duties  and  rites 
as  indispensable  steps  towards  attaining  divine  knowledge,  which 
the  learned  Sastri  pronounces  them  to  be  ;  for  the  great  Vyasa,  in  his 
work  of  the  Vedanta  Darsana,  or  the  explanation  of  the  spiritual  parts 
of  the  Vedas,  justifies  the  attainment  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  even 
by  those  who  never  practise  the  prescribed  duties  and  rites,  as 
appears  from  the  following  two  passages  of  Vyasa  in  the  same 
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Darsana.     "  Antarachapi  tu  taddrishteh,"— "  Apicha  smaryate.V*     The 
celebrated  SankaivAcharya  thus  comments  upon  those  two  texts  : 
''As  to  the  question,   Whether  such  men  as  have  not  the  sacred 
"  fire,  or  are  afflicted  with  poverty,  who  profess  no  religious  order 
"  whatsoever,  and  who  do  not  belong  to  any  caste,  are  authorized  to 
"seek  divine  knowledge  or  not?     On  a  superficial  view,  it  appears, 
"  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  make  such  attainments,   as  the 
"duties  prescribed  for  each  class  are  declared   to  lead  to  divine 
"knowledge,    and    to    those  duties  they  are  altogether  strangers. 
"  Such  doubt  having  arisen,  the  great  Vyaaa  thus  decides :     Even 
"  a  person  who  professes  no  religious  order,  is  permitted  to  acquire 
"a  knowledge  of  Qod,  for  it  is  found  in  the  Vedas  that    Baikya» 
"  Bachaknavi,  and  others,  who,  like  them,  did  not  belong  to  any  class, 
"obtained   divine  knowledge.    It  is  also  mentioned   in  the   saered 
"  tradition,  that  Samvarta  and  others,  living  naked  and  totally  indepen- 
"  dent  of  the  world,  who  practised  no  prescribed  duties,  assumed  the 
"  rank  of  the  highest  devotees."    Besides  the  texts  of  the  Veda,  such 
as  "  Tayoiha  Maitreyi  Brahmabadini, "  &c.,  and  "  Atma  va  are  ",  &c., 
ahow  that  Maitreyi  and  others,  who,  being  women,  had  not  the  option 
.of  studying  the  Veda,  were,  notwithstanding,  qualified  to  acquire 
divine  knowledge  ;  and  in  the  Smriti  as  weU  as  in  the  Oommentaiy  of 
ih»  celebrated  Sankar-Aoharya  Sulabha  and  other  women  are  styled 
kttowers  of  the  Supreme  Being.    Also  Bidur,  Dharmabyadha,  and 
others  of  the  fourth  class,  attained  the  knowledge  of  God  without 
having  ail  opportunity  of  studying  the  Vedas.     All  this  we  find  in  the 
sacred  traditions  :  hence  those  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
.Vedas  and  &nritis,  can  pay  no  deference  to  the  opinion  maintained  by 
the  learned  Sastri,  that  those  only  who  havQ  studied  the  Vedas  are 
qualified  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  Ood.  \  Moreover,  to  remove  all 
d6ubt  as  to  Sudras  and  others  being  capable  of  attaining  Divine 
knowledge  without  the  assistance  of  the  Vedas,  the  celebrated  Com- 
mentator, in  illustrating  the  text  "  Sravanadhyanaya,"  Ac,  asserts, 
that  "  the  authority  of  the  Smriti,  stating  that  'to  all  the  four  '  classes 
*^  preaching  should  be  offered,'  Ac.,  shews  that  to  the  sacred  traditions, 
"  and  to  the  Puranas,  and  also  to  the  Agams,  aU  the  four  classes 
"have  equally  access,"  thus  establishing  that  the  sacred  traditions, 
Paranas,  and  Agams  without  distinction,  can  impart  divine  knowledge 
to  mankind  al  krge.     !tVom  the  decided  opinion  of  Vytoa,  and  fromi 
&e  precedents  given  by  the  Vedas  and  sacred  traditions,  and  also  from 
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the  cQndiiaiTe  verdict  of  the  most  roTered  Oommeiitator,  those  who 
entertain  respect  for  those  authorities,  will  not  admit  the  study  of  the 
Vedas  and  other  duties  requiied  of  each  dass  to  be  the  only  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge  of  Go^)  Hence  the  sacred  tradition,  stating 
that  a  person,  by  stadying  the  Gita  alone,  had  acquired  final  beatitude, 
stands  unshaken;  and  also  the  positive  declaration  of  the  great 
Mahadeva  with  regard  to  the  authentic  and  well-accepted  Agam 
Sastras,  as  being  the  means  of  imparting  divine  knowledge  to  those 
who  study  them,  will  not  be  treated  as  inconsequential.  If  the 
spiritoal  part  of  the  Vedas  can  enable  men  to  acquire  salvation  by 
teaching  tiiem  tiie  true  and  eternal  existence  of  Gk)d,  and  tiie  false 
and  perishable  being  of  tiie  universe,  and  inducing  tiiem  to  hear  and 
constantiy  reflect  on  those  doctrines,  it  is  consistent  witii  reason  to 
admit,  tiiat  the  Smriti,  and  Agam,  and  other  works,  inculcating  the 
same  doctrines,  afford  means  of  attaining  final  beatitude.  What 
should  we  say  more  ? 
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RELIGIOUS   INSTRUCTIONS 

FOUNDED  ON  SACRED  AUTHORITIES. 


The  following  Treatise,  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers, 
contains  a  brief  account  of  the  worship  enjoined  in  the  sacred  writings, 
as  due  to  that  Being  who  is  pure  as  weU  as  eternal,  and  to  whoss 
existence  Nature  gives  testimony;  that  the  faithful  may  easily 
understand  and  become  successful  in  the  practice  of  this  worship. 
The  proof  of  each  doctrine  may  be  found,  according  to  the  figures,  in 
ihe  end  of  the  work. 

As  this  subject  is  almost  alwajrs  expounded,  in  the  sacred  writings, 
by  means  of  questions  and  answers,  that  it  may  be  more  easily 
comprehended,  a  simUar  plan  is  adopted  in  this  place  also. 

1  Question, — What  is  meant  by  worship  ? 

Answer, — Worship  implies  the  act  of  one  with  a  view  to  please 
another;  but  when  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  it  signifies  a 
contemplation  of  his  attributes. 

2  Q, — To  whom  is  worship  due  ? 

A. — To  the  Author  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  which  is 
incomprehensibly  formed,  and  filled  with  an  endless  variety  of  men 
and  things ;  in  which,  as  shown  by  the  zodiac,  in  a  manner  far  more 
wonderful  than  the  machinery  of  a  watch,  the  srm,  the  moon,  the 
planets  and  the  stars  perform  their  rapid  courses;  and  which  is 
fraught  with  animate  and  inanimate  matter  of  various  kinds,  locomotive 
and  immoveable,  of  which  there  is  not  one  particle  but  has  its  functions 
to  perform. 

3  <?.— What  is  he  ? 

A. — We  have  already  mentioned  that  he  is  to  be  worshipped,  who 
is  the  Author  and  Grovemor  of  the  universe ;  yet,  neither  the  sacred 
writings  nor  logical  argument,  can  define  his  nature. 

4  Q. — ^Are  there  no  means  of  defining  him  ? 

A. — ^It  is  rei)eatedly  declared  in  the  sacred  writings,  that  he  cannot 
be  defined  either  by  the  intellect  or  by  language.  This  appeaxB 
from  inference  also ;  for,  though  the  universe  is  visible,  still  no  one 
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can  ascertain  its  form  or  extent.    How  then  can  we  define  the  Bein^ 
whom  we  designate  as  its  Author  and  QovemoT  7 

5  Q. — ^Is  any  one,  on  sufficient  grounds,  opposed  to  this  worship  ? 

A. — ^To  this  worship  no  one  can  be  opposed  on  sufficient  grounds  ; 
for,  as  we  all  worship  the  Supreme  Being,  adoring  him  as  the  Author 
and  Qovemor  of  the  universe,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  object 
to  such  worship ;  because  each  person  considers  the  object  whom  he 
worships  as  the  Author  and  Crovemor  of  the  universe ;  therefore,  in. 
accordance  with  his  own  faith,  he  must  acknowledge  that  this  worship 
is  his  own.     In  the  same  manner,  they,  who  consider  Time  or  Nature,. 
or  any  other  Object,  as  the  Governor  of  the  universe,  even  they  cannot 
be  opposed  to  this  worship,  as  bearing  in  mind  the  Author  and  Governor 
of  the  universe.     And  in  China,  in  Tartaiy,  in  Europe,  and  in  aU  other 
countries,  where  so  many  sects  exist,  all  believe  the  object  whom  they 
adore  to  be  the  Author  and  Gk)vemor  of  the  universe  ;  consequently, 
they  also  must  acknowledge,  according  to  their  own  &ith,  that  this 
our  worship  is  their  own. 

6  Q. — In  some  places  in  the  sacred  writings  it  is  written  that  the 
Supreme  Being  is  imperceptible  and  imexpressible  ;  and  in  others, 
that  he  is  capable  of  being  known.    How  can  this  be  reconciled  ? 

A. — Where  it  is  written  that  he  is  imperceptible  and  undefinable,. 
it  is  meant,  that  his  likeness  cannot  be  conceived  ;  and  where  it  is 
said  that  he  is  capable  of  being  known,  his  mere  existence  is  referred 
to,  that  is,  that  there  is  a  God,  as  the  indescribable  creation  and 
government  of  this  universe  clearly  demonstrate :  in  the  same  manner, 
as  by  the  action  of  a  body,  we  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  spirit 
therein  called  the  sentient  soul,  but  the  form  or  likeness  of  that 
spirit  which  pervades  every  limb  and  guides  the  body,  we  know  not. 

7  Q. — Are  you  hostile  to  any  other  worship  ? 

A, — Certainly  not ;  for,  he  who  worships,  be  it  whomsoever  or 
whatsoever  it  may,  considers  that  object  as  the  Supreme  Being,  or  aa 
an  object  containing  him ;  consequently,  what  cause  have  we  to  be 
hostile  to  him  ? 

8  Q* — If  you  worship  the  Supreme  Being,  and  other  persons  offer 
their  adoration  to  the  same  Divine  Being,  but  in  a  different  form ; 
what  then  is  the  difference  between  them  and  you  ? 

A. — We  differ  in  two  ways;  first,  they  worship  under  varioua 
forms  and  in  particular  places,  believing  the  object  of  their  worship 
to  be  the  Supreme  Being ;  but  we  declare  that  he,  who  is  the  Author 
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of  the  uniyexBey  is  to  be  worshipped  ;  besides  this,  we  can  deternune 
no  particular  form  or  place.  Secondly,  we  see  that  they  who  worship 
under  any  one  particidar  form,  are  opposed  to  those  who  worship 
under  another ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  wor8hipi>ers  of  any  denomi- 
nation to  be  opposed  to  us ;  as  we  have  shown  in  the  answer  to  the 
5th  question. 

9  Q, — ^In  what  manner  is  this  worship  to  be  performed  ? 

A. — By  bearing  in  mind  that  the  Author  and  Governor  of  this 
visible  universe  is  the  Supreme  Being,  and  comparing  this  idea  with 
the  sacred  writings  and  with  reason.  In  this  worship  it  is  indispena* 
ably  necessary  to  use  exertions  to  subdue  the  senses,  and  to  read 
such  passages  as  direct  atteAtion  to  the  Supreme  Spirit.  Exertion 
to  subdue  the  senses,  signifies  an  endeavour  to  direct  the  will  and 
the  senses,  and  the  conduct  in  such  a  manner  as  not  only  to  prevent 
our  own  or  others'  ill,  but  to  secure  our  own  and  others'  good ;  in 
fact,  what  is  considered  injurious  to  ourselves,  should  be  avoided 
towards  others.  It  is  obvious  that  as  we  are  so  constituted,  that 
without  the  help  of  soimd  we  can  conceive  no  idea ;  therefore,  by 
mecms  of  the  texts  treating  of  the  Supreme  Being,  we  should  contem- 
plate him.  The  benefits  which  we  continually  receive  from  fire^ 
from  air,  and  from  the  sun,  likewise  from  the  various  productions 
of  the  earth,  such  as  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  drugs,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  all  are  dependent  on  him:  and  by  considering  and 
reasoning  on  the  terms  expressive  of  such  ideas,  the  meaning  itself 
is  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind.  It  is  repeatedly  said  in  the  sacred 
writings,  that  theological  knowledge  is  dependent  upon  truth  ;  conse- 
quently, the  attainment  of  truth  will  enable  us  to  worship  the  Supreme 
Being,  who  is  Truth  itself. 

10  Q. — ^According  to  this  worship,  what  rule  must  we  establish 
with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  our  food,  conduct,  and  other  worldly 
matters? 

A. — ^It  is  proper  to  regulate  our  food  and  conduct  agreeably  to  the 
sacred  writings ;  therefore,  he  who  follows  no  prescribed  form  among 
aU  those  that  are  promulgated,  but  regulates  his  food  and  conduct 
according  to  his  own  wiU,  is  called  self-willed  ;  and  to  act  according 
to  our  own  wish,  is  opposed  both  by  the  Scriptures  and  by  reason. 
Da  the  Scriptures  it  is  frequently  forbidden.  Let  us  examine  it  by 
reason.  Suppose  each  person  should,  in  non-conformity  with  pres- 
cribed form^  regulate  his  conduct  according  to  his  own  desires,  a 
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epeedy  end  muat  ensue  to  estoblished  societiee ;  for  to  the  self-willed, 
.food,  whether  fit  to  be  esten  or  not,  conduct  proper  or  improper, 
;de8ire8  lawful  or  tmlawfnl,  all  are  the  same ;  he  is  guided  by  no  rale : 
to  him  an  action,  performed  acooiding  to  the  will,  is  faultless  :  but 
the  will  of  all  is  not  alike ;  consequently,  in  the  fulfilment  of  our 
desires,  where  numerous  opinions  are  mutually  opposed,  a  quarrel 
is  the  most  likely  consequence ;  and  the  probable  result  of  repeated 
•quarrels  is  the  destruction  of  human  beings.  In  fact,  however,  it  is 
highly  improper  to  spend  our  whole  time  in  judging  of  the  propriety 
and  impropriety  of  certain  foods,  without  reflecting  on  science  or 
Divine  truth ;  for  be  food  of  whatever  kind  it  may,  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  it  undergoes  a  change  into  what  is  considered  exceed- 
ingly impure,  and  this  impure  matter  is,  in  various  places,  productive 
-of  different  kinds  of  grain ;  therefore,  it  is  cetainly  far  more  preferable 
to  adorn  the  mind  than  to  think  of  purifying  the  belly. 

11  Q. — ^In  the  performance  of  this  worship,  is  any  particular 
place,  quarter,  or  time,  necessary  ? 

A. — A  suitable  place  is  certainly  preferable,  but  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary;  that  is  to  say,  in  whatever  place,  towards  whatever 
quarter,  or  at  whatever  time  the  mind  is  best  at  rest, — that  place, 
that  quarter,  and  that  time  is  the  most  proper  for  the  performance 
of  this  worship. 

12  Q, — To  whom  is  this  worship  fit  to  be  taught? 

A. — It  may  be  taught  to  all,  but  effect  being  produced  in  each 
person  according  to  his  state  of  mental  preparation,  it  will  be  propor- 
tionably  successful. 

SACRED  AUTHORITIES. 

1st  -JWM^iwui «  w?*j^  #iwfltf  I  (  fffrpRPRSl^r: «)  f 
>H^  f^irt  ^regw  siitf»<^q^Mi^^<<[ftmMiflL  "^fwremR^ft^- 
msqipHi?r  ( insqn « )  wwwtrt  ^m»ia'<'^^  '  (fW^^nr  sfir»  i) 

*  The  Bengali  ▼eraooi  ol  this  treatise  was  named  Annshthan  and  (m  the  ti^  of  the 
first  page  of  the  same  was  printed  the  word  ^ifff  for  which  this  ezphmation  has  been  giTen 
and  theauthoiity  cited. — Ed. 
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n^  V  ^'nf^  ^nPr  irra^  ^  incnf^  Jl^Pd  15  sra^wftrtrt^irt^ 
ifw   irnnrtr   <n:  i  dwi^d^«*n*im^MH*i*'^  5nq!r  1  ( S'w- 

5n?f5^  fcre%  I  ^i^  €Rft%  ^ft^Jxt  <nnW  WB^r^jWi  N  wm 

3rd  ^mwi^H.  I  5^  m^  Pr?i^%  wn^  ir«t  «^  1 
ftft ^ ?i^[^g^9<t  II  (^f^  I ) 

5th  ^^iwmH,  I  wci?r  Init  a  <r^  1  'i*  ftrac  ?pj^  *jcnni- 

6th  3tinn?TiP5  I  ^  ^HfT  H  TTBT  3n^  fl^  *T  ^rg^  1 
^nrtti  I  nftd<»>ftMd**t4:<i  rfwnr.  s»*rJ<t  11  ( ^553^;  1  )  nm- 
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wm  «iaT  «c2r  irar^  W^w  i  ^rt:  agstr  fltor«r  at  dwi< 
w=f5^  %^T.  ^r^^;qr:  i  ^rcT«?««ft  *q^qt  yggr ^ ^ftd8<t 

?Rr  I  sMiiQii  ftwri^   q^iFat  ^TH^gqr  u    (  ^i^fnan^ 

m^i.\i»^i  g*iftr5?5<!T  i  g^:^rTPr  gM^  m\K^  tot  ^  ii 
10th  ^tti«HW4(  I  ^rnsr^  fiK^rf^miw  tot   ^ii^  ^ 
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11th  ^mxRTin  ig|N^^.  jrmre^  i  55^ g^l^  ^wuw- 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION.,  ^^ 

^CFor  a  period  of  upWfUTtff  tl  lif ly  y^ars,  {Lis  country  (Fengal)  has 
been  in  exdusive  possession  of  the  English  nation  ;  during  the  first'TT^  £•  J 
thirty  years  of  which,  from  their  word  and  deed,  \|t  was  universally 
believed  that  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  religion  of  their 
fiubjects,  and  that  they  truly  wished  every  man  to  act  in  such  matters 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience;;^  Their  possessions  in 
Hindoostan  and  their  political  strength  have,  through  the  grace  ol 
God,  gradually  increased.  HBut  during  the  last  twenty  years,  a  body 
of  F.Tig^ift^  gentlemen,  who  are  called  missionaries,  have  been  publicly 
endeavouring,  in  several  ways  to  convert  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  of 
this  country  into  Christianity.  The  first  way  is  that  of  publishing 
and  distributing  among  the  natives  various  books,  large  and  small, 
reviling  both  religions,  and  abusing  and  ridiculing  the  gods  and  saints 
of  the  former :  the  second  way  is  that  of  standing  in  front  of  the 
doors  of  the  natives  or  in  the  public  roads  to  preach  the  ezceUencj 
of  their  own  religion  and  the  debasedness  of  that  of  others:  the 
third  way  is  that  if  any  natives  of  low  origin  become  Christians  from 
the  desire  of  gain  or  from  any  other  motives,  these  gentlemen  employ 
and  maintain  them  as  a  necessary  encouragement  to  others  to  follow 
their  exampIeJ 

(it  is  true  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  used  to  preach  the » 
sup^orily  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  natives  of  different 
countries.  But  we  must  recollect  that  they  were  not  of  the  rulers  of 
those  countries  where  they  preache(0  Were  the  missionaries  likewise, 
to  preach  the  Gospel  and  distribute  Dooks  in  countries  not  conquered 
by  the  English,  such  as  Turkey,  Persia,  &c.,  which  are  much  nearer  \  I 
England,  they  would  be  esteemed  a  body  of  men  truly  zealous  in 
propagating  religion  and  in  following  the  example  of  the  founders  of 
Christianity.  {Li  Bengal,  where  the  English  are  the  sole  rulers,  and 
where  the  mere  name  of  Englishman  is  sufficient  to  frighten  people, 
an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  her  poor  timid  and  humble 
inhabitants  and  upon  their  religion,  cannot  be  viewed  in  the  eyes  of 
God  or  the  public  as  a  justifiable  acMJe  For  wise  and  good  men  always 
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feel  diflizkclined  to  hurt  those  that  are  of  much  lera  etrength  than 
themselTes,  and  if  such  weak  creatures  be  dependent  on  them  and 
subject  to  their  authority,  they  can  never  attempt,  eren  in  thought^ 
to  mortify  their  feelings. 

(We  have  been  subjected  to  such  insults  for  about  nine  centuries, 
and  the  cause  of  such  degradation  has  been  our  excess  in  civilization 
and  abstinence  from  the  slaughter  even  of  animals ;  as  well  as  our 
division  into  castes,  which  has  been  the  source  of  want  of  unity 
among  us.> 

nit  seems  almost  natural  that    when    one   nation  succeeds    in 

"  I  conquering  another,  the  former,  though  their  religion  may  be  quite 
ridiculous,  laugh  at  and  despise  the  religion  and  manners  of  those 
that  are  fallen  into  their  power.  For  example,  Mussalmans,  upon 
tiieir  conquest  of  India,  proved  highly  inimical  to  the  religious 
exercises  of  HindooBT[  When  the  generals  of  Chungezkhan,  who  denied 
God  and  were  like  wild  beasts  in  their  manners,  invaded  the  western 
part  of  Hindooetan,  they  universally  mocked  at  the  profession  of  Gkxi 

>  and  of  futurity  expressed  to  them  by  the  natives  of  India.  The 
savages  of  Arracan,  on  their  invasion  of  the  eastern  part  of  Bengal, 
always  attempted  to  degrade  <he  religion  of  Hindoos.  In  ancient  days,, 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  who  were  gross  idolaters  and  immoral  in 
their  lives,  used  to  laugh  at  the  religion  and  conduct  of  their  Jewish 
subjects,  a  sect  who  were  devoted  to  the  belief  of  one  GkxL  It  is 
therefore  not  uncommon  if  the  English  missionaries,  "vdio  are  of  the 
.      conquerors  of  this  countiy,  revile  and  mock  at  the  religion  of  its 

«  '  .  natives.  [But  as  the  Kngliah  are  celebrated  for  the  manifestation  of 
humanity  and  for  administering  justice,  and  as  a  great  many  gentlemen 
among  them  are  noticed  to  have  had  an  aversion  to  violate  equity,  it 
would  tend  to  destroy  their  acknowledged  character  if  they  follow  the 
example  of  the  former  savage  conquerors  in  disturbing  the  established 
religion  of  the  country ;  because  to  introduce  a  religion  by  means  of 
abuse  and  insult,  or  by  affording  the  hope  of  worldly  gain,  is  inconsistent 
with  reason  and  justice.  If  by  the  force  of  argument  they  can  prove 
the  truth  of  their  own  religion  and  the  falsity  of  that  of  Hindoos, 
many  would  of  course  embrace  their  doctrines,  and  in  case  they  &il 
to  prove  thb,  they  should  not  undergo  such  useless  t];f^uble,  nor  tease 
Hindoos  any  longer  by  their  attempts  at  conversions^  In  considera- 
tion of  the  small  huts  in  which  Brahmans  of  learning  generally 
reside,  and  the  simple  food,  such  as  vegetables,  &c.,  which  they  are 
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accustomed  to  Mt,  and  the  poverty  which  obUgee  them  to  live  npoft 
charity,  the  miwiionary  geatlemen  may  not,  I  ihope,  abatain  from 
contioveny  from  contenq)!  of  them,  for  trath  and  true  religiaii  do 
not  always  belong  to  irealth  and  power,  hi|^  names,  or  lofty  palacesj  i 

Now,  in  the  Miasion-presB  of  Shieerampore  a  letter  shewing  the 
nnreosonableneso  of  all  the  Hindoo  Saatras  having  appeared,  I  have 
inserted  in  the  Ist  and  2nd  nxonbers  of  this  magaiine  all  thequeations 
in  the  above  letter  aa  well  as  their  answers,  and  afterwards  the  replies 
that  may  be  made  by  both  parties  shall  in  like  manner  be  published. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

In  giving  the  contents  of  the  following  pages  to  the  world  in  a 
new  edition,  I  think  it  necessary  to  prefix  a  short  ezplanaUon  of  the 
origin  of  the  controversy,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  condnded. 
'The  Bbahmunigal  Magazine  was  commenced  for  the  purpose  o^gT  f^'.  » 
answering  the  objections  against  the  Hindoo  Religion  contained  in  a  .^^  q  ^ 
Bengalee  Weekly  Newspaper,  entitled  ''Samaghab  Darpan,*'  coo:^-^  ^  "^ 
ducted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Christian  Ififlainni^ri^^ 
and  published  at  Shreerampore.  In  that  paper  of  the  14th  July, 
1821,  a  letter  was  inserted  containing  certain  doubts  regarding  the 
Sastras,  to  which  the  writer  invited  any  one  to  Jbvour  him  with  an 
answer,  through  the  same  channel.  I  accordingly  sent  a  reply  in  the 
Bengalee  language,  to  which,  however,  the  conductors  of  the  woxk 
calling  for  it,  refused  insertion ;  and  I  therefore  formed  the  resolutiaQ 
of  publishing  the  whole  controversy  with  an  English  translation  in  a 
work  of  my  own  *'  the  Biuhmukical  Maoazinx,''  now  re-piinted,  which 
contains  all  that  was  written  on  both  sides. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  IfAaAZiME  I  replied  to  the  argumenta 
they  adduced  against  the  Sastras,  or  immediate  e^qtlanaticns  of  the 
Vedas,  our  original  Sacred  Books ;  and  in  the  second  I  answered  the 
objections  urged  against  the  Puranas  and  Tantras,  or  Historical 
niustrations  of  the  Hindoo  Mythology,  shewing  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  former  are  much  more  rational  than  the  religion  which  the 
Missionaries  profess,  and  that  those  of  the  latter,  if  unreasonable,  are  ) 
not  more  so  than  their  Christian  Faith.    To  this  the  Ifissionaries  V 


\ 
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made  a  reply  in  thdir  work  eniided  the  **  FwiKm  of  Inma,"  No.  38* 
which  was  immediately  answered  by  me  in  th#  Srd  Ko.  of  tthe  Maga- 
2INB ;  and  from  the  candniiation  of  a  regular  ocnkroverBy  of  this  kind, 
I  expected  that  in  a  yery  short  time»  the  truth  or  fallacy  ol  one  or 
other  of  our  religions  ayatema  woidd  be  eLaarly  eatehliahed ;  but  to  my 
great  eurpriae  and  disappointmentt  the  Christian  Miaainnariesi  after 
having  provoked  the  diaouasion^  suddenly  abandoned  it ;  and  tiM  3rd 
No.  of  my  Maqazink  haa  remained  unanaweored  for  nearly  two  yeara. j 
During  that  long  period  the  Hindoo  community  (to  whom  the  work 
was  particularly  addressed  and  therefore  printed  both  in  Bengalee  and 
English)  have  made  up  their  minds  that  the  arguments  of  the 
Brahmunioal  Maqazine  are  unanswerable;  and  I  now  republish, 
therefore,  only  the  English  tiBnalation,  that  the  learned  among 
Christians,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia,  may  fonn  their  opinion  on 
the^ubject. 

ut  is  well-known  to  the  whole  world,  that  no  people  on  earth  are 
more  tolerant  than  the  Hindoos,  who  believe  all  men  to  be  equally 
witiiin  the  reach  of  Divine  beneficence,  which  embraces  the  good  of 
every  religious  sect  and  denomination :  therefore  it  cannot  be  imar 
gined  that  my  object  in  publishing  this  Magazine  was  to  oppose 
Christianity;  but  I  was  influenced  by  the  conviction  that  persons 
wlio  travel  to  a  distant  country  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the 
opinions  of  its  inhabitants  and  introducing  their  own,  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  demonstrate  that  the  latter  are  more  reasouable  than 
the  forme^ 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  ask  every  candid  and  reflecting  reader : — 
Whether  a  man  be  placed  on  an  imperial  throne,  or  sit  in  the  dust— 
whether  he  be  lord  of  the  whole  known  world,  or  destitute  of  even  a 
hut — the  commander  of  millions,  or  without  a  single  follower — 
whether  he  be  intimately  acquainted  with  all  human  learning,  or 
ignorant  of  letters — whether  he  be  ruddy  and  handsome,  or  dark  and 
deformed — ^yet  if  while  he  declares  that  Qod  is  not  man,  he  again  pro- 
fesses to  believe  in  a  God-Man  or  Man-Gk)d,' under  whatever  sophistry 
the  idea  may  be  sheltered, — can  such  a  person  have  a  just  claim  to 
enjoy  respect  in  the  intellectual  world  ?  And  does  he  not  expose 
himself  to  censure,  should  he,  at  the  same  time,  ascribe  unreason- 
aUeness  to  others  ? 


THE  LETTER  ALLUDED  TO 

PUBUSHEB  IN  THS 

Samaefwr  D^trpmn  of  ihs  14th  July,  1S2L 

Ibegtoinlotm  the  teamed  Publk  of  tUcoimtnes  that  at  present 
CalcQtta  is  a  aeat  of  learning  and  of  leamad  men,  and  perhaps  theze 
18  no  other  place  where  doubts  anaing  from  the  inteipretation  of  the 
Sastras  can  be  remored  so  well  aa  in  this  metropolia.  I  therefore 
state  a  few  qaestMus  methodioaliy.  It  will  gratify  mei  and  do  essen- 
tial good  to  mankind,  if  anj  one  favor  me  with  replies  thereto 
tkroogh  the  *'  ftAitAiDWAB  Bambax^  ;  for  in  answering  them  there  will 
not  be  mnch  labonr  and  no  ezpenee  wkateyer. 

In  the  first  plaee  it  appears  from  the  pemaai  of  the  Vedanta 
8astra,  that  Qcd  is  one,  eternal,  tmlimited  by  past,  present,  or  fatsro 
time,  without  ionn,  beyond  tiie  apprehenskm  of  the  senses,  Toid  of 
deaiies,  pure  intelkot,  without  defisct  and  perfect  in  every  respect ; 
and  thesonl  is  not  different  from,  him  nor  is  there  any  other  real 
eiistenee  besidas  him. 

The  yisible  world  is,  as  it  says,  oxaated  by  Maya  alofte ;  and  that 
Maya  isopposed  to  a. true  icBowledge  of  God  [t.e.,  after  the  acquiai* 
tion  of  a  knowledg»<ef  Qod,  the  aieot  of  Bfoya,  which  is  the  universe, 
no  longer  continaes  to  appear  a  real  existence,  in  the  same  manner 
as  when  a  piece  of  rox>e  is  mistaken  for  a  snake,  tiie  misconceived 
existence  of  the  snake  is  destroyed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  real  exia- 
tenos  of  the  rope,  or  aa  the  pidaoe  of  Gkmdharvas  (a  genns  supposed 
to  be  inferior  only  to  the  celestial  goda)  seen  in  a  dream  cesses  to 
appear  immediately  after  the  eJ^iiatkm  of  the  dream].  The  world 
and  consciousness  are  both  declaied  falae ;  they  appear  as  if  they 
had  real  existence  owing  to  ignocsnoe  of  the  natuve  of  God.  Aa 
admission  of  the  tmth  ol  these  doctrines  either  bringi  r^roach  upon 
God,  or  establishes  tiie  supremacy  and  eternity  in  some  degree  both 
td  God  and  of  Maya. 

2nd]y.  If  the  soni  be  the  same  as  God,  nothing  can  justify  the 
belief  thst  the  soal  js  hM^  to  be  rewarded  -and  punkhed  according 
to  its  good  or  evil  warks^ 
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Srdly.  From  these  doctrinefl  the  x>erfection  of  God  and  his  suffi- 
ciency cannot  be  maintained. 

This  Sastra  teaches  also  that  as  bubbles  arise  from  and  again  aie 
absorbed  in  water,  in  like  manner  tiiroogh  the  influence  of  Maya  the 
world  repeatedly  proceeds  from,  depends  upon,  and  isyabsorbed  into 
Qod.  How  can  Qod  be  blameless  if  he  is  represented  as  a  Being 
influenced  by  Maya  it  the  creation  of  the  world?  The  Veda  do* 
dares,  "  The  birth,  continuation,  and  destruction  of  the  world  are 
effected  by  the  Supreme  Being/'  According  to  this,  how  can  we 
admit  the  enjoyment  of  hearen  and  endurance  of  hell  by  the  soul  ? 

In  the  second  place,  the  Nj^ya  Sastra  says,  that  Qod  is  one  and 
souls  are  yarious  ;  they  both  are  imperishable  ;  and  that  space, 
position,  and  time  as  well  as  atoms  are  eternal ;  and  it  admits  that 
the  act  of  creating  the  worid  attaches  to  Qod  in  a  peculiarly  united 
relation  called  Samavaya,  whereby  the  Deity  is  called  the  Creator  of 
the  world ;  and  it  says  also  that  aoooiding  to  the  good  or  evil  works 
of  the  soul  he  rewards  or  punishes  it,  and  that  his  will  is  immutable, 
lliese  doctrines  in  iaot  deny  to  God  the  agency  of  the  world ;  for 
according  to  them  be  appears,  like  us,  to  have  created  the  world  with 
the  aid  of  materiak  ;  but  in  reality  he  is  abore  the  need  of  assistanoe. 
After  admitting  the  immutability  of  iJie  will  of  God,  how  oan  we  be 
persuaded  to  believe  that  he  creates,  preserves  and  again  destroys  all 
things  at  different  times  and  bestows  on  the  soul  the  consequences  of 
its  works  at  successive  times  ?  From  these  doctrines  why  should  we 
not  consider  God  and  the  soul  aa  gods,  one  of  groat  authority  and  the 
other  of  lesa  power,  like '  two  men,  one  possessed  of  greater  energy 
than  the  other  ?  These  destroy  totally  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
<3k)d. 

In  the  third  place  the  Mimansa  Sastra  says  that  the  wonderful 
consequences  of  the  various  sacrificial  rites  consisting  of  incantations 
composed  of  the  Sanskrit  languiige  and  of  different  offerings,  are  Qod. 
In  ^s  world  among  mankind  there  are  various  languages  and  many 
Sastras  ;  and  sacrificial  articles  and  language  both  aro  insensiUe  and 
in  the  power  of  men :  they  are,  however,  the  cause  of  rites.  How 
can  we  call  God  the  consequences  of  the  rites  which  are  produced  by 
men  ?  Moreover,  God  is  said  by  this  Sastra  to  be-  mere  rites^  and  at 
the  same  time  one  ;  but  we  see  that  rites  are  various :  how  oan  then 
God  be  proved  one  according  to  these  doctrines  ?  In  a  eouAtiy  where 
rites  are  performed  through  a  language  different  from  Sanskrit,  idijr 
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«b0Q]d  not  that  country  be  supposed  wiihoat  Qod  ?    The 

&Btra  lepieaentB  yoga  of  mx  kinds  in  lien  of  ritee :  therelore,  it  is, 

accarding  to  the  above-stated  argoxnents,  included  in  the  Mimaniia 


in  die  f onrtibL  instance,  the  Sankhya  Sastia  says  that  nature  and 
the  Qod  of  nature  aie  operating  jointly,  like  the  two  halves  of  a  grain 
of  Tetch ;  and  on  aooount  of  the  supremacy  of  the  latter  he  is  called 
the  invisible  God,  How,  aocording  to  these  doctrines,  can  Qod  be 
OQDsidered  one  ?    Why  do  we  not  beHeve  the  duality  of  Qod  ? 

The  rsBnaining  jMurt  of  the  letter  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  2ttd 
number  of  this  magazine. 


Reply  to  the  above  letter,  to  which  reply  the  Editor  of  the  Samaehar 

Darpan  denied  insertion. 

I  observed  in  the  'Samaehar  Darpan'  of  the  14ih  July,  1821,  sent 
me  by  a  respectable  native,  an  attempt  of  some  intelligent  thougih 
misinformed  person  to  shew  the  unreasonableness  of  all  the  Sndoo 
Ssstras  and  thereby  to  disprove  their  authority.  The  missionary 
gentlemen  had  before  been  in  the  habit  of  Tm^Ving  these  attempts  only  in 
disoouises  with  the  natives  or  through  publications  written  expressfy 
with  that  view.  But  now  they  have  begun  the  same  attacks  throuigh 
the  medium  of  a  newspaper.  I  have  not,  however,  felt  much  inclined 
to  blame  this  conduct,  because  the  Editor  has  requested  an  answer  to 
the  writer,  to  whom  1  therefore  r^y  as.foUowB. 

Ton,  in  the  finst  place,  attem]^t  to  shew  the  ixAky  of  the  Vedanta, 
and  for  that  purpose  recount  its  doctrines,  saying  "that  it  teaches  Qod 
to  be  one,  eternal,  unlimited  by  past,  present  or  future  time,  without 
iorm  or  desures,  beyond  the  apprehension  of  the  senses,  pute  inteHsot, 
omnipresent,  without  defect  imd  perfect  in  every  respect ;  and  that 
there  is. no  other  real  existence  except  him,  nor  is  the  soul  difierent 
from  him ;  that  this  visible  world  is  created  by  his  power,  i.e.,  Maya, 
and  that  Maya  is  opposed  to  a  true  knowledge  of  Qod,  (t.6.,  aMr 
ihe  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  Qod  the  effect  of  Maya,  which  is  the 
umverse,  no  longer  continues  to  appear  as  a  real  existence,  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  a  piece  of  rope  is  mistaken  for  a  snake  the  miscdUr 
ceived  existence  of  the  snake  is  destroyed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  real 
existence  of  the  tope,  or  as  the  palace  of  Qandharvas  seen  in  a  dream 
^Beases  to  appear  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the  dream.)" 


t 

'  Kow ,  you  allege  these  faults  in  these  doctrines.  1st  An  admission  of 
their  trath  either  brings  reproach  npon  Qod  or  estahlishes  the  anpr^ 

^  macy  and  eternity  both  of  God  and  of  Maya.  As  yoo  have  not  stated 
what  reproach  attaches  to  God  from  the  admission  of  these  doetriuM, 

•  I  am  unable  to  answer  the  first  altematittd.  If  yon  kindly  particularize 

<  it,  I  may  endeavour  to  make  a  rsply.    As  to  the  latter  alternative 

'  le^^ecting  the  supremacy  and  eternity  of  Maya,  I  beg  to  answer, 
that  the  fdlowers  of  the  Vedanta  (in  common  with  Christians  and 
Musalmans  who  believe  God  to,  be  eternal)  profess  also  the  eternity 

'  of  all  his  attributes.  Maya  is  the  creating  power  of  the  eternal  God, 
and  consequently  it  is  declared  by  the  Vedanto  to  be  eternal.  "  Maya 
"  has  no  separate  existence  ;  it  is  the  power  of  God  and  is  known  by 
"  its  effects  as  heat  is  the  power  of  fire  and  has  no  separate  existence, 
'*  yet  is  known  from  its  effects "  (quoted  in  the  Vedanta.)  Should 
it  be  improper  to  declare  the  attributes  of  God  eternal,  then  such 
impropriety  applies  universally  to  all   religious  systems,  and  the 

'  Vedanta  cannot  be  alone  accused  <xf  this  impropriety. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  Vedanta  and  in  other,  systems,  as  well 
as  in  commoKL  experietioe,  the  superiority  of  substance  over  ite 
qualitiee  is  acknowledged.    The  Vedanta  has  never  stated*  in  any 

'  instance,  the  suprsmaoy  both  ol  God  and  of  Maya,  that  you  duMdd 
chaige  the  Vedanta  with  abscffdity. 

Hie  second  fault  which  you  find,  is  that  if  the  soul  be  the  saitie 
to  God,  nothing  can  justify  the  belief  that  the  soul  is  liable  to  be 
rewarded  and  punished  according  to  its  good  and  evil  worics ;  ibr 
each  a  belief  would  amount  to  the  blasphemy  that  God  also  is  liable 

'  to  reward  and  punishment. 

I  reply— The  worid,  as  the  Vedanta  says,  is  the  effect  of  Maya, 

.  and  is  material ;  but  God  is  mere  spirit,  whose  particular  influencas 
being  shed  upon  certain  material  objeots  «re  called  souls  in  the  same 
ttanner  as  the  r^ections  of  the  sun  are  seen  on  water  placed  in 
Tarious  vessels.  As  these  reflections  of  the  sun  seem  to  be  moved 
by  the  motion  of  the  water  of  those  vessels  without  effecting  any 
ibotion  in  the  sun,  so  souls,  being,  as  it  were,  the  reflections  of  the 
Supreme  Spirit  on  matter,  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  circumstances 
that  influence  matter,  without  God  being  affected  by  such  circum- 
stances.   As   scmie  r^lections  are  bright  from  the  purity  of  the 

t  water  on  which  they  are  cast,  while  others  seem  obscure  owing  to  its 
foulnete,  so  some  souls  are  more  pure  from  the  purity  of  the  matter 


with  which  iti&y  are  connected,  while  otben  axe  dvll'owmg  to  the 
dtdlneM  ol  maiter. 

As  the  refleelioas  of  the  aim,  Ihongh  without  li^t  proper  to 
themaebrea,  appear  splendid  froaa  tiieit  eonnoction  with  the  illuniuat- 
ihg  atm,  ao  the  aoid^  though  not  true  intellaot,  aaema  intaUadtoal 
and  acta  aa  if  it  weie  real  spirit  from  ita  aetnal  relation  to  the 
UniTBrsal  Intellect:  and  as  from  the  particular  relations  of  tfaia 
son  to  the  watet  placed  in  different  pota,  variooa  refleotioBB  appear 
resembling  tiie  same  aan  in  natue  and  differing  from  it  in  qnaliliea ; 
attd  again  as  theae  ceaae  lo  appear  on  the  removal  of  the  water»  ao 
throngh  the  peculiar  relation  of  Tarioas  material  objecta  to  one 
Sapieme  Spirit,  ntrmeroua'aoals  appear  and  seem  as  performing  good 
and  evil  works^  and  also  receiving  their  consequeneea  ;  and  aa  boon 
aa  that  relation  ceasea^  they>  at  that  very  minute  ceaae  to  appear 
distinctly  from  their  original.  Hence  Gkxi  is  one,  and  the  aoai, 
although  it  ia  not  ia  fact  6f  a  different  origin  from  God,  ia  yet  liable 
to  experience  the  eoasequenoes  of  good  and  evil  worka ;  bol  thia 
liability  of  the  aonl  to  refward  or  punishment  caimot  render  God 
liable  to  either. 

The  third  laiklt  dfegad  by  you,  ia,  that  from  the  doetriaea 
alluded  to,  the  paafieotioa  of  Qod  uid  kia  auffloieney  ci^nnat  be  main- 
tained. This  is  your  poiitioil^  but  yod  have  advanced  ao  arguments 
to  prove  it.  If  you  ^tevwa^rds  do,  I  may  consider  the  force  of  ihem. 
If  you,  howBvea,  mean  by  the  poaition  that  if  aouls  be  considered 
aa  parts  cf  Qod,  aa  declared  by  the  Vedatita,  and  pa:oceeding  from 
the  Biq[>rema  Spirit,  God  mttatbe  insufficient  and  imperfect;  I 
will  in  thia  oaae  refer  you  lo  tha  abovp  answer,  that  is,  although  the 
refleotionsof  theaun  owe  to  hitn  their  existence  and  depeood  upon 
and  return  to  the  same  sun,  yet  this  circumstance  does  not  tend 
to  prove  the  iinsufficiency  or  imperfection  of  the  sun. 

Moreover,  you  say  the  Vedanta  teachea  that  as  bubbles  arise  from 
and  again  are  absorbed  in  water;  ia  lika  manner  through  the 
ii^Bnenoe  of  Maya  the  world  repeatedly  proceeds  from,  dep^ds  upon, 
aiid  b  absorbed  into  God ;  and  hence  you  infer  that,  according  to 
thia  doctrine,  the  reproach  of  God's  being  under  the  influence  of 
Ifoya  attaches  to  the  Deity.  I  reply}  that  the  resemblance  of  the 
bdbblea  with  Uie  wcNrld  is  maintained  by  <the  Vedanta  only  in  two 
x«fi|)eGts:  Istk  aa  the  bubblea  receive  front  water  through  the  influence 
of  the  windi  their  birth  and  existence,  so  tljie  world  takes  by  the 
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power  of  Qod,  its  oxigiiud  existence  from  the  Sapreme  Being  and 
depends  upon  him ;  andSndly,  ihat'there'is  no  reality  in  the  existimce 
either  of  babbles  or  of  ihe  wodd.  When  we  say  soch  a  one  is  like  a 
lion,  we  mean  resemblance  only  in  respect  of  ooorage  and  strength 
>and  not  in  ereiy  respect,  as  in  point  of  shape,  size,  ftc.  In  like 
manner  the  resemblanoe  of  the  world  to  bubbles,  in  this  instance, 
lies  in  point  of  dependence  and  unreality.  Were  the  similarity 
acknowledged  in  erery  respect  we  must  admit  God  to  be  an 
insensitiye  existence  like  a  portion  of  water  and  the  world  as  a 
bubble  to  be  a  small  part  of  God  moving  sometimes  on  the  sxuface 
of  the  Deity  and  again  uniting  with  him.  Those  who  look  only  afteo: 
&ults,  may  think  dLemsehres  justified  in  alleging  that  in  consequence 
of  the  comparison  of  the  wcnld  to  bubbles  of  water  and  of  Maya  to  the 
wind,  as  found  in  the  Vedanta,  Gkxi  is  supposed  to  be  influenced  by 
Msya. 

Maya  is  the  power  of  God  through  which  the  world  receives  its 
birth,  existence  and  changes ;  but  no  men  of  iewning  who  an  not 
biassed  by  partiality,  would  infer  from  these  opinions  an  idea  of  the 
inferiority  of  God  to  Maya,  his  attribute.  For  as  men  of  every  tribe 
and  of  every  country  whatsoever  acknowledge  God  to  be  the  Cause 
of  the  world,  they  necessarily  consider  him  possessed  of  the  power 
'ihrough  which  he  creates  tJie  world.  But  no  one  is  from  this 
concluded  to  believe  that  God  is  subordiiMrte  to  that  power.  God 
pardons  the  sins  of  tJiose  that  sincerely  repent,  through  his  attribute 
of  mercy :  this  cannot  be  taken  as  an  admission  of  the  Deity's 
subjection  to  his  own  mercy.  The  fdHoyren  of  the  Yedanta  say,  that 
Maya  is  opposed  to  knowledge,  lor  ^en  a  true  knowledge  of  God  is 
obtained,  the  effect  of  Maya,  which  makes  the  soul  appear  distinct 
from  Godt  does  immediately  cease. 

The  term  Maya  implies,  primarily,  the  power  of  creation,  and 
secondarily,  its  effect,  which  is  the  Universe.  The  Vedanta,  by 
comparing  the  world  with  the  misconceived  notion  of  a  snake,  when 
a  rope  really  exists,  means  that  the  world,  like  the  supposed  snake, 
has  no  independent  existence,  that  it  receives  its  existence  from  the 
^preme  Being.  In  like  m^bmer  tihe  Vedanta  compares  the  woild 
with  a  dream  :  as  all  the  objects  seen  in  a  dream  depend  upon  the 
motion  of  the  mind,  so  the  existence  of  the  worid  is  dependent  upon 
the  being  of  God,  who  is  the  only  object  of  supreme  love ;  and  in 
declaring  that  God  is  all  in  all  and  that  there  is  no  other  substance 
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except  Gbd,  the  Vedanta  means  that  existenoe  ia  reality  belongs  to 
Ckxi  aloDie.  He  is  consequently  true  and  omnipresent ;  nothing  else 
can  bear  the  name  o£  true  existence.  We  find  the  phrases,  God  is  all 
and  in  all,  in  the  Christian  books ;  and  I  suppose  tiliey  do  not  mean 
by  snoh  words  that  pots,  mats,  Ac,  are  gods.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  by  these  terms  they  mean  the  omnipresence  of  God. 
Wby  do  you  attempt,  by  cavils,  to  find  fault  with  the  Vedanta? 

All  the  objects  are  divided  into  matter  and  spirit.  The  world, 
as  Vedanta  says,  is  but  matter,  the  effect  of  Maya,  and  God  is  spirit. 
Hence  as  every  material  object  takes  its  origin  from  the  universal 
matter  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  and  again 
returns  to  its  origin ;  so  all  individual  perceiving  existences,  called 
souIb,  like  leflectiona  of  the  sun,  appear  differently  from  each  other 
depending  upon  the  universal  perception  and  again  returning  to  it 
We  see  the  flame  of  one  candle  appearing  differently  from  that  of 
another,  but  as  soon  as  its  connexion  with  the  candle  is  over,  each 
is  absorbed  into  the  universal  heat.  In  like  manner,  the  individual 
spirits  return  to  the  universal  Supreme  ^irit,  as  soon  as  its  con* 
nescn  with  matter  is  destroyed. 

nVhether  is  it  more  reasonable  to  say  that  the  intellectual  soul  has 
its  origin  from  the  universal  pure  Spirit,  or  that  the  soul  is  made  of  • 
nothing  or  of  insensible  matter  ?    If  you  say  God  is  omnipotent,  he  ^  .^h< 
can  therefore  produce  the  soul  from  nothing,  you  would  be  involved 
in  difficulties ;  one  of  which  is  that  as  God  is  not  a  perceptible  object,     / 
we  can  ;  establish  his  *  existence  only  from  reason  and  experience:     . 
were  we  to  set  aside  reason  and  experience  in  order  to  admit  that  the       f ' 
soul  or  any  other  object  is  made  from  nothing,  there  would  remain     "" 
no  means  to  prove  the  existence  of  Gqd,  much  less  of  his  omnipotenoe. 
It  would  atreiigihen  atheistical   tenets  and  destroy  all  religion,  tp 
defy  inference  from  experienoey 

Tou  find  fault  with  the  Nyaya  Sastra,  that  it  dechutes  that  God 
is  one,  and  souk  are  various,  but  both  imperishable ;  that  space, 
position  and  time,  as  well  as  atoms  are  eternal ;  and  that  the  power  of 
creation  resides  in  God  in  a  peculiarly  united  relation.  It  says  al^p 
that  God  allots  to  the  soul  the  consequences  of  its  good  and  evil  works ; 
and  that  he  is  possessed  of  immutable  will.  (Hence  you  maintain  that 
aocording  to  tbese  doctrines,  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  true 
cause  of  the  worid  ;  because  be,  like  us,  creates  things  with  the  aid 
of  materials,  such  as  matter,  ^c.    I  reply — Every  professor  of  any 
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theistical  syBtem,  8«ch  as  the  followers  of  the  Nyaya  dodrines,  sad 
those  of  Ohristiaiiity  b^6Te  that  God  is  not  perishable,  and  that  the 
Boal  has  no  vail  The  soal,  during  an  endless  period,  eiiher  enjoya 
tlie  beatitude  procured  by  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  Qod,  or 
receives  the  oonseqnences  of  works.  In  like  manner,  they  both 
believe  that  it  is  God  that  bestows  on  the  soul  the  consequences  of  its 
good  and  evil  actions ;  and  that  the  will  of  God  is  immutable.  If  any 
&ult  be  found  with  these  dootrines,  then  the  system  of  the  Njraya  and 
of  Christianity  both  must  be  equally  subject  to  it ;  for  both  system* 
maintain  these  doctrines. 

Besides,  different  bbjects,  as  the  N3^ya  says,  are  of  course  produoed 
at  different  times^  a  circumstance  which  cannot  disprove  the  eternity 
of  the  will  of  God,  who  is  beyond  the  limits  of  time  ;  but  all  othAr 
objects  are  effected  at  certain  times  as  appointed  by  the  eternal  will 
of  God. 

The  relation  which  subsists  between  a  substance  and  its  quality 
or  action,  is  called  "Samavaya"  and  by  that  relation  the  actol 
creating  the  world  resides  in  the  Creator,  a  fact  which  is  acknowledged 
by  almost  all  theists.  No  being  can  be  called  an  agent,  unless  an 
action  be  found  in  him. 

\  ^o  one  can  ever  conceive  any  object,  whether  God  or  not*God^ 
divested  of  space  and  time.  If  you  therefore  set  aside  the  idea  ol 
space  and  time,  you  will  not  be  able  to  prove  anything  whatever. 
Both  the  followers  of  the  Nyaya  and  of  the  Christian  religion  believe 
God  to  be  eternal,  that  is,  he  exists  from  eternity  to  eternity ;  and  die 
Tery  term  eternity,  implying  duration  without  b^nnin^  or  end^ 
xnyces  it  coeval  with  God.;.  But  if  we  mean  by  the  eternal  existence 
of  God,  that  he  had  no  beginning  in  point  of  time  nor  will  he  have  aa 
Mid^this  definition  is  not  only  applicable  to  God  and  to  time,  but 
also  points  out  even  that  the  notion  of  the  eternity  of  God  depends 
on  the  notion  of  time. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  material  cause  of  the  worid  is  its  most 
minute  particles,  whose  destruction  is  evidently  impossible :  these 
«i«  caQed  anus  or  atoms.  The  immaterial  God  cannot  be  supposed 
the  material  cause  of  those  particles,  nor  can  Nothing  be  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  of  them :  therefore  these  particles  must  be  eternal,  aad 
are  only  brought  into  different  forms,  at  different  times  and  places, 
hj  the  will  of  God.  We  see  all  that  originate  in  volition  or  voluntaiy 
CAnses,  producing  effects  by  means  of  materials ;  and  as  God  is  acknow« 
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ledgedby  aU  psrtiM  tob«  the  Tdontary  cauB6  of  the  world,  he  therelcure 
ie  believed  to  hai^e  created  the  world  by  means  of  matter,  space,  and 
tiina.  Tlie  objectioiL  which  yoa  make  to  this  system,  is,  that  according 
to  this  doctrine  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  the  individual  soul,  which 
is  also  a  partial  creator,  should  be  considered  gods ;  the  only  difference 
would  be  tibat  the  former  is  greater  than  the  latter.  I  reply — Such 
objection  .is  not  applicable  to  this  system ;  because  Qod  is  an  in^. 
dependent  agent,  and  the  Creater  of  the  whole  world  ;  but  the  soul 
is  an  inferior  Agent  dependent  in  all  its  acts  on  the  will  of  God.  No. 
partial  resemblanoe  can  establish  the  equality  of  any  being  witii 
Ood ;  for  Christians  and  Hindoos  ascribe  to  Qcd  and  to  the  soul,  will 
and  mercy ;  but  neither  o£  them  suppoee  that  thM^fore  both  are  Gods, 
but  that  one  is  superior  and  the  other  infenor. 

You  object  to  the  Mimansa,  saying  that  it  declares  Grod  to  be  the 
wondarfol  consequences  occasioned  by  the  perforaiance  of  various 
sacrificial  rites  consisting  of  various  articles,  and  of  inoantadonff 
composed  of  Sanskrit  words ;  but  that  among  mankind,  there  ave 
various  languages  and  sastras,  and  both  language  and  sacrificial 
artidea  are  but  insensible  and  under  the  power  of  man.  How  can 
Ood  be  the  consequences  of  rites^  the  product  of  language  and  sacri* 
ficaal  articles,  both  of  which  are  in  the  power  of  human  beings  ? 
And  you  again  say,  that  according  to  the  Mimanea  doctrines,  God 
is  one  and  that  he  is  mere  rites ;  but  rites  are  various.  How  can 
the  unity  of  God,  according  to  these  sentiments,  be  maintained  ? 
E^ecialfy  in  those  countries  where  rites  are  not  performed  in  the 
Sanskrit  language,  God  cannot  exist.  I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  the 
two  objections  offered  by  you  are  inconsistent  with  each  other ;  for 
first  you  say  that  Gkxi  is  said  by  the  Mimansa  to  be  the  consequences 
of  rites,  and  again  you  say  that  he  is  declared  to  be  rites  themselves. 
However,  the  followers  of  the  Mimansa  are  of  two  classes  :  one  do  not 
carry  their  view  further  than  the  performance  of  rites,  and  they  are 
reckoned  among  atheists  ;  another  sect  profess  the  existence  of  God, 
but  they  say  that  the  reward  or  punishment  which  we  experience  is 
the  consequence  of  our  works,  to  which  God  is  quite  neutral ;  and 
they  maintain  that  to  say  that  God,  by  inducing  some  men  to  pray 
to  him  or  to  act  virtuously,  rewards  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
neglects  others  and  then  punishes  them  for  not  having  made  their 
supplications  to  him  (though  both  are  equally  his  children),  amounts  to 
an  imputation  against  God  of  unjust  partiality.    Hence  it  is  evident. 
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that  according  to  the  doctrines  of  this  sect,  the  unity  of  QoA  is  well 
maintained. 

In  attempting  to  ejpose  the  Pata^jala  Danana  yon  aaj  that  it 
recommende  to  man,  in  lieu  of  rites,  to  perform  yoga  (or  the  vegnlat* 
ing  of  breath  in  a  particular  mode  which  is  calculated  to  divert  the 
hnman  mind  from  all  worldly  objects :)  therefore  the  objections  ap« 
plicable  to  the  Mimanaa  are  applicable  to  the  Patanjala  also. 

I  reply — ^It  is  declared  in  the  Patanjala  that  throogh  means  of 
yoga  man  may  snrmoant  aU  the  distress  and  grievances  of  the  world 
whereby  he  may  enjoy  beatitude,  and  that  Qod  is  pore  and  beyond  the 
apprehension  of  the  senses  and  is  the  Superintendent  of  the  universe. 
I  am  therefore  at  a  loss  to  know  upon  what  ground  you  have  placed 
the  Patanjala  on  a  level  with  the  lOmansa. 

You  find  fault  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Sankhya  that  it  represents 
the  Ruler  of  nature  and  nature  as  the  two  halves  of  a  grain  of 
vetch,  but  on  account  of  the  supremacy  of  the  former,  he  is  called  the 
invisible  God.  Hence  you  infer  the  duality  of  the  Deity.  I  reply 
that  the  invisible  but  pervading  nature  is  said  by  the  Sankhya  to  bOr 
under  the  influence  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  the  cause  of  the  eadstenoe 
and  continuation  of  the  universe.  Nature  is  therefore  declared  by 
the  Sankhya  to  be  subordinate  to,  and  dependent  on  the  perceiving 
Spirit,  and  consequently  the  Spirit  is  the  Supreme  Qod. 

The  commentators,  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Veda,  though 
they  differ  from  each  other  on  subordinate  subjects,  yet  all  agree  in 
ascribing  to  him  neither  form  nor  flesh,  neither  birth  nor  deat^. 


The  remaining  part  of  the  answer  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  2nd 
numher  of  ihe  Magaasine, 
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Translatian  of  an  eadraet  from  a  UtUr  (thmoing  the  imrea«ma&Zan«f * 
of  tke  Hindoo  Sagtroi,)  which  appeaited  in  the  Samaehar  Dofrpan^ 
a  weeldy  neioepaiper  printed  aJt  the  Miteion  Preee^  Shreerampore,  of 
date  Jfdy  14, 1821. 
FiFTHLt.  In  the  Poxaiuus  and  Tantras  the  worship  of  God  aa 
poesessing  yarioas  names,  forms  and  localities  is  oidered  for  tha 
benefit  of  mankind  and  the  choosing  of  a  spiritual  teacher  and 
submitting  implicitly  to  his  instructions,  are  also  strictly  enjoined ; 
and  they  also  enjoin  the  belief  that  such  visible  gods — ^although 
having,  like  us,  women  and  children,  although  subject  to  the  sensea 
and  discharging  all  bodily  functions — are  omnipresent.  T)iis  is  veiy 
wonderful.  In  the  first  place,  from  this  it  follows  that  there  are 
many  gods,  and  they  are  subject  to  the  senses.  Secondly,  the 
omnipresence  of  a  being  possessed  of  name  and  form  is  incredible. 
If  you  say  his  organs  are  not  like  ours,  we  acknowledge  it.  But  if 
he  is  not  possessed  of  organs  composed  of  the  material  elements  like 
us,  then  we  must  consider  him  as  possessed  of  organs  composed  of 
immaterial  elements ;  but  material  existences  can  never  know  im-^ 
material  objects,  why  then  should  I  acknowledge  him  to  be  possessed 
of  names  and  forms?  Thirdly,  that  the  Sastra  says  that  God 
is  possessed  of  name  and  form,  but  that  mankind  cannot  see 
him  with  their  natural  eyes.  On  this  ground,  how  can  I  acknow* 
ledge  his  forms  and  names?  Fourthly,  in  that  Sastra  there  is 
an  account  of  the  regard  due  to  the  words  of  a  spiritual' 
teacher.  If  any  one  is  tmacquainted  with  a  particular  subject 
how  can  his  instructions  on  that  subject  be  of  any  advantage? 
There  would  be  some  more  reason,  if  any  one  desirous  of  knowing 
the  way  of  God  from  another  should  first  ascertain  his  qualifications 
and  then  put  confidence  in  him.  Any  mode  of  receiving  religious 
instruction  besides  this,  although  it  may  be  agreeable  to  the  popular 
practice,  will  be  productive  of  no  advantage. 
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Sixthly.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Hindoo  Sastras,  man- 
kind are  repeatedly  bom  and  repeatedly  die,  assuming  through  the 
influence  of  their  works  animate  or  inanimate  bodies.  According  to  one 
sect  there  is  the  etomal  enjoymettt  of  heaTen  or  endurance  of  hell  after 
death,  and  according  to  another  sect  there  is  no  fature  state  ;  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  except  the  inhabitants  of  Hindoos- 
tan,  receive  no  consequence  ol  their  works  and  are  not  subject  to 
works.  Which  of  these  is  true  ?  and  in  what  way  is  it  possible  that 
iSttey  can  all  alike  be  consisteiit  with  the  sastras  ? 

A  learned  penon  has  sent  from  a  distant  place  a  letter  contain- 
ing these  few  questions.  His  widi  is  to  obtain  an  answer  to  each 
question  and  it  has  accordingly  been  printed  :  Whoever  writes  a 
proper  answer  may  hare  it  printed  and  everywhere  distributed  by 
sending  it  to  the  Shreerampore  printing  offiee. 


REPLY  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 

TroMlation  of  an  extract  from  a  r^flff  in  deftnoe  of  the  fftfufoo 

Sas^r^vshkhwos  seiU  to  the  Editor  of  tfcd  Bamai^r  2>arpan, 

6uttiHi#  not  in»€H$d  in  (kal  paper* 

FiVTHLY.  Yoa  finid  faait  iriib  the  Pnnoias  and  Tantras  tbat  ihey 
hare  eBtabliflhed  the  dntf  ol  woifihipping  God,  for  tlie  henefit  oi 
mankittdt  as  poaseMing  varions  lormB,  names  and  localities ;  becanse 
^ey  Older  to  haye  a  spirttnal  teacher,  and  to  repose  implicit  confi- 
dence in  his  words  :  because  they  acknowledge  the  omnipresence  ol 
a  Beii^p  whom  yet  they  allow  to  be  possessed  of  form,  wife,  and 
obiMTBn,  subject  to  the  senses,  and  discharging  all  bodily  fonctions^ 
and  becanae  according  to  this,  in  the  first  ylace,  it  appears  that  therii 
are  maay  gods  and  that  they  enjoy  the  things  of  this  worid :  that 
secondly,  the  omnipresence  of  a  being  possessed  of  name  and  f oral 
is  incredibia:  and  that  thirdly,  those  Sastras  affirm  that  God  ii 
possessed  of  name  and  form ;  bat  mortals  cannot  perceive  him  -  by 
their  bodily  eye»--how  on  this  ground  can  we  acknowledge  his 
name  and  fom  ? 

I  answer.  The  Pimuuls,  fte.,  agreeable  to  the  Vedanta  represent 
God  in  ereiy  way  as  inbomprshensiUe  sod  without  form.  There  is, 
moreover,  this  in  the  Pursnas,  that  lest  persons  of  feeble  intellect 
mahle  to  comprehend  God  as  not  subject  to  the  senses  and  without 
form*  should  either  pass  their  life  without  any  religious  duties  what^ 
soever  or  riionld  engage  in  eril  wovk — to  prevent  this  they  h&nA 
r«{»essnjted  God  in  the  form  of  a  man  and  other  animals  and  as 
possessed  of  all  those  desires  with  whicb  we  are  oonveisant  whereby 
thi^  may  have  some  regard  to  the  Divine  Being.  Afterwards  by 
diligent  endeavours  they  become  qualified  for  the  true  knowledge  of 
Gkxi :  bnt  over  and  over  again  the  Puranas  have  carefully  affirmed,  that 
they  have  givi0ik  this  aooeantol  the  fortns' of  €k)d  with  a  view  to  the 
bensit  of  penema  of  weak  radnds,  and  that  in  truth,  God  is  witihout 
nana,  ftrm,  osgans,  and  oewiiinl  enjoyment.  ^Weak  and  ignorant 
pnmme^  tnaUa  to  fcnoV  the  safn^me  and  indivisible  Qod,  ihink 
of  hkn  as  possessed  o£  oertsfin  limitations.*'  (Sentence  quoted  in  the 
oonni6alary  upon  the  Mancbkya  Upsuisfaad.)    *'  l^or  the  assistance  of 
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"  the  worBbippeiB  of  the  Sapreme  Being,  who  is  pure  intellect,  one,. 
**  without  divisibilitj  or  body;  a  fictitious  representation  is  given  of 

his  fonn"   (a  sentence  of  Januidagni  quoted  by  the  Smartta). 

JLccording  to  the  nature  of  his  qualities,  his  Tuious  forms  have  been 
'*  fictitiously  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  worshippers  who  are  of 
"  slow  understanding."    (Mahanirvana  Tantra.) 

But  it  is  particulaily  to  be  noticed,  that  there  is  no  end  of  the 
Tantras.  In  the  same  manner  the  Mahapuranas,  Puranas,  Upapuranas, 
Bamayana,  dc.,  are  veiy  numerous :  an  this  account  an  excellent  rule 
from  the  first  has  been  this,  that  those  Puranas  and  Tantras  which 
have  commentaries,  and  those  parts  which  have  been  quoted  by  the 
acknowledged  expounders,  are  received  for  evidence;  otherwise  a 
sentence  quoted  on  the  mere  authority  of  the  Puranas  and  Tantras  is 
not  considered  evidence.  Those  numerous  Puranas  and  Tantraa 
which  have  no  commentary  and  are  not  quoted  by  any  established 
expounder  may  probably  be  of  recent  composition.  Some  Puranas 
and  Tantras  are  received  in  one  province,  the  natives  of  other  pro- 
vinces consider  ihem  spurious ;  or  rather,  what  some  people  in  a 
province  acknowledge,  others  considering  it  to  be  onlj  recent,  do  not 
receive ;  therefore  those  Puranas  and  Tantras  only  which  have  been 
commented  upon  or  quoted  by  respectable  authors  are  to  be  regarded. 
A  commonly  received  role  for  ascertaining  the  authority  of  any  book 
10  this,  that  whatever  book  opposes  the  Veda,  is  destitute  of  authority. 

All  Smritis  which  ars  contrary  to  the  Veda,  and  all  aUieistical 

works,  are  not  conducive  to  future  happiness:  they  dwell  in 
**  darimess.'*  Manu.  But  the  missianary  gentlemen  seldom  tiandate 
intp  English  the  Upanishads,  the  ancient  Smritis,  the  Tantras  quoted 
by  respectable  authors  and  which  have  been  always  regarded.  But 
having  translated  those  works  which  are  opposed  to  the  Yedas,  which 
are  not  quoted  by  any  reapectable  author,  and  which  have  never  been 
regarded  as  authority,  they  always  represent  the  Hindoo  Religion  as 
very  base. 

With  a  view  to  prove  the  etrois  of  the  Puranas  and  Tantras,  you 
aayi  that  the  Puranas  represent  God  as  possessed  of  various  namea  and 
fdrms,  as  possessed  of  a  wife  and  children^  aiid  as  subject  to  the  senses, 
apd  to  the  discharge  of  bodily  foncttons;  from  which  it  follows 
ibat  there  are  many  gods,  that  they  are  subject  to  sensual  pleasure, 
and  the  omnipresence  of  God  cannot  be  maintained.  I  therefore 
humbly  ask  the  misaionaiy  gentlemen,  whether  or  not  they  call  Jesua 
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Christ,  who  is  potaoBBod  of  the  hamao  foim  and  alio  (he  Holy  GhotI 
who  lapoflMssed  of  the  dove  shape,  the  TBiyOod?  (1)  And  whether 
tbey  do  not  CQnsider  that  Jesus  Ghrist»  the  veiy  God,  leceived 
in^iessioDs  by  the  extexnal  organs,  eyes,  Ac  and  opeiated  by  means 
ol  the  aotiTe  organs,  hands,  Sui.  And  whether  or  not  they  consider 
him  as  subject  to  all  the  faoman  passions  ?  Was  he  angry  or  not? 
(2)  Was  his  mind  afflicted  or  not  ?  (3)  Did  he  experience  any  soffBriQg 
orpain?  (4)  And  did  he  not  eat  and  drink  ?  (5)  Did  he  not  li?e  a 
longtime  with  his  own  mother,  brothers  snd  relations?  (6)  Was  he 
not  bom?  (7)  And  did  he  not  die  ?  (8)  And  did  not  the  Holy  Ghosts 
who  is  the  very  God,  in  the  lorm  of  a  dove  remove  from  one  place  to 
another?  (9)  And  did  he  not  b^get  Jesus  Qizist  by  his  interooavae 
with  a  woman  ?  (10>  If  ih^  acknowledge  aU  thie,  then  they  cannot 
find  lanlt  with  the  Poranas,  alleging  that  in  them  the  names  snd  the 
forms  ol  God  axe  estaUished,  and  that  according  to  them  God  mnsi 
be  considered  as  snbject  to  the  senses,  and  as  possessing  senses  and 
oigans,  and  that  God  must  be  considered  as  having  a  wile  and  child» 
and  as  not  poesessed  of  omnipreaenoe  on  accoont  of  his  having  a  form. 
Because  aU  these  errors,  ets.,  the  plurality  of  gods,  their  sensual 
indulgence  and  their  locality  are  applicable  to  themselves  in  a  com- 
plete degree.  To  aay  that  CTerything  however  oontrsiy  to  the  lawa 
of  nature,  is  posaible  with  God,  will  equally  aiford  a  pretence  to 
miasionaries  and  Hindoos  in  support  of  their  respectiTe  incaznatiatts. 
Hie  aged  Vyasa  has  spoken  truth  in  the  llahabharata  :  "  0  king  I 

(1)  "And  the  HolyOhoit  deioended  in  a  bodily  shape  like  adoTB  iipoa  bim;** 
Lvke,  Chap.  III.,  ▼.  22. 

(2)  "  And,  when  he  had  looked  round  abont  on  them  toUh  angtr,"  Mark,  Chap.  Ill, 
▼.5. 

(3)  "  And  bemginaaofpnj/i,  hepajrednioreeanifliAly:  andikuMeeatiiaaaBit  wpra 
great  drop*  of  hlood  {aOing  down  to  .the  ground."    Lnke,  Chap.  XXII.,  ▼.  44. 

(4)  **  Jeeua  erisd  with  a  lond  voice,  eaying.  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  thou  fonokm 
nuT    Matthew,  Chap.    XXVII.,  t.  46. 

(5)  "  The  Son  of  man  is  come  Boitmg  and  drinkmg ;"  Luke,  Chap.  VII.,  t.  34. 

(6)  "  And  he  went  down  with  them  and  came  to  Naaanth,  and  voiu  nAjwet  «mto 
thmm:"  Lnk«^  Chap.  11.,  ▼.  51. 

(7)  "  When  Jem0t0iM&om  in  Bethlehem,  Ac"    Matthew,  Chap.  II.,  r.  1. 

(8)  "  AxmI  thoy  shaU  aoourge  him  and  put  him  to  deathr  Lnke^  Chap.  XVIII.,  t.  33L 

(9)  Luke,  Chap.  HL,  ▼.  22. 

(10)  "The  Holy^hoBt  shaU  oome  upon  diee,  Ac."  Luke,  Chap.  I.,  r.  35.  "  Now  the 
hisUi  ol  Jmw  Christ  waa  on  thia  wise  3  When  sa  his  mother  JUtj  was  espoused  to 
JaMph,befoMth«y«iB«tQesthsr,sheii««/(Wfiaimtikefca4o/<fteAo(y€%^      Matthew, 

6hap.  I.,  T.  la 
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M  persoQ  sees  Ike  lanlte  of  anotlMr  although  ^bsy  .are  like  the  grainB 
•of  mnslard  Beed,  bat  althoogh  his  own  hxdta  aire  big  as  the  Bel  fruit, 
looking  at  them  he  cannot  peroeive  tiiem."  Moreover  the  F^iraaas  say 
iliwt  the  names,  forms  and  sensual  indxdgenoe  of  God  which  vm  have 
mentioned,  are  fictitious ;  and  we  have  so  spoken  with  a  view  to  engage 
the  minds  of  persons  of  weak  understanding;  but  the  missionsry 
^gentlemen  say  that  tiia  aocount  which  k  given  in  the  Bible  of  the 
luunes,  forms  and  sensual  indulgence  of  God  is  real.  Tluerefare  the 
fduraUty  of  gods,  their  locality  and  subjection  to  sensual  indulgence, 
jire  faults  to  be  f (Amd  in  a  real  sense,  only  in  the  system  of  the 
oaissionary  gentlemen. 

Secondly,  the  Hindoo  Puranas  and  Tantns,  in  which  the  fiotitions 
nooonmt  is  given,  are  subordinate  to  the  Veda,  but  are  not  the  very 
'Veda  itself :  when  they  disagree  with  the  Veda  (iheir  authority  is  not 
jBogarded.  "  When  the  Veda  and  the  Puranas  disagree,  the  Veda 
''must  be  regarded  ;  pious  men  will  always  explain  the  Puianas  &c*, 
,^  in  agreement  with  what  the  Veda  declares."  (Quotation.!^  the 
Smartia).  But  the  missionaxy  gentlemen  consider  the  Bible  as  theijr 
Veda  and  in  explaining  it,  have,  in  this  manner,  dishonoixred  God  in 
^  real  sense.  A  xeal  error,  therefore,  and  an  excess  of  error  is 
di8Covea?ed  in  their  own  system. 

You  have  moreoveir  a^ked,  what  advantage  can  be  derived  from 

.the  instroctious  of  *a  spiritual  teacher,  who  is  hii^elf  ignorant  of  what 

he  professes  to  teach?    What  advantage  is  there  in  adopting  a 

.spiritual  teacher  according  to  the  popular  practice  in  this  country  ? 

I  reply,  this  objection  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  Hindoo  Sastra, 

.because  the  Sastra  enjoins  that  such  a  spiritual  teacher  must  be  chosen 

as  is  acquainted  with  what  he  teaches,  but  in  choosing  any  other  sort 

of  spiritual  teacher  no  spiiiUial  benefit  is  obtained  for  the  purpose  of 

divine  knowledge.     ''He,  taking  in  his  hand  the  sacrificial  wood,  must 

approach  to  a  spiritual  teacher  who  is  well  read  in  the  Vedas  and 

devoted  to  the  faith  of  Brahma."     (Mimdaka  Veda).    '^There  are 

« «  many  spiritual  teachers  who  take  the  wealth  of  their  disciples ;  but  a 

"  spiritual  teacher  who  removes  the  errors  of  his  disoif^as,  O !  goddess, 

<*  is  difficult  to  be  obtained'*  (Tantra).    The  definition  of  a  spiritual 

teacher :  '"  He  is  subdued  in  the  members  of  his  body  and  affections  of 

«<  his  mind,  of  honourable  birth,"  Ac.    (Quotation  by  Elrishnananda). 

You  say  at  the  end,  that  according  to  one  Hindoo  Sastra,  by  meatis 
of  works  liie  body  repeatedly  becomes  animate  or  inanimate ;  that^ 


• 

aeoordin^  to  anothftr  sect,  after  leavuptg  the  bo(^  there,  ia  either  tber 
eternal  eojcg^nent  of  heaven  or  the  eternal  enduranoe  of  hell ;  and  that) 
aocacdiuft  Iq  another  sect  there  is  ao  fatore  atate.  I  anawer, — ^It  a| 
not  contained  in  any  part  of  the  Hindoo  Saatra  that  there  is  no  future> 
elate ;  thia  ie  an  etheiatical  tenet.  Bnt  it  is  true  that  the  Sastra  says, 
th|U  even  in  t^s  .world,  the  conaei^nencea  both  of  some  good  and  some, 
evil  woTJfB  are  experienced,  or  Qod  after  death  inflicts  the  oonseqnencee* 
of  the  sins  and  lioliness  of  some  in  hell  and  heaven,  or  the  Supreme^ 
Ruler  bestows  the  consequences  of  the  sins  and  holineae  of  others,  by 
giving  them  other  bodies  either  animate  or  inanipnate.  In  this  what 
mutual  disagreement  appears  such  as  you  have  attempted  to  estabUsh  ? 
According  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  likewise,  there  are  various  kinds 
of  consequences  attached  to  different  actions  ;  Qod  even  in  this  world 
gives  the  punishment  of  sins  and  rewards  for  holiness,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Jews.  It  is  written  in  the  Bible,  that  even  in  this  world  Ood 
punished  their  sins  and  rewarded  their  holiness  ;  moreover  Jesus  Christ 
himself  has  said,  that  by  giving  alms  openly,  fruit  will  be  obtained 
only  in  this  world  ;*  and  it  is  also  written  in  the  Bible  that  some 
have  enjoyed  good  and  suffered  evil  after  death.  By  saying  so, 
no  inconsistency  appears  in  the  Bible  ;  because  God  is  the  rewarder, 
and  he  gives  some  the  consequences  of  their  deeds  in  this  world, 
others  in  the  next.  Christians  aU  allow,  that  after  the  destruction 
of  the  body,  Gkxl,  at  the  time  of  judgment,  gives  a  body  to  the^ 
spirit,  and  bestows  on  this  corporeal  spirit  the  consequences  of  ite 
good  and  evil  works.  If  they  believe  that,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
Nature,  Qod  can  give  a  body  to  the  spirit  and  make  it  receive  the 
consequences  of  its  works,  then  why  should  they  exprees  surprise, 
if,  in  consistency  with  these  laws,  Qod  shall,  by  having  given  a 
body,  bestow  on  the  spirit  in  this  world  the  consequences  of  its 
works?  Yon  have  said  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  except 
those  of  Hindoostan  receive  no  consequences  of  their  works.  Such 
a  sentiment  is  not  contained  in  any  part  of  their  Sastra.  But  you 
also  say  that  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  world  have  no  works ; 
the  meaning  of  which  is  that  they  have  no  rites  prescribed  by  the 
Veda  ;  which  is  indeed  correct :  Uierefore  the  Sastra  is  in  every 
respect  perfectly  consistent.  You  will  consider  the  same  here  of  the 
Darsanaa ;  that  is,  all  the  Darsanas  call  Qod  incomprehensible ;  and 
above  all,  in  considering  the  nature  of  other  objects,  those  who 

^  *lUttb0w,  Cl»p.  VI.,  ▼.  2. 
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▼ariously  understood  the  meaning  of  the  Veda  expressed  themselves 
dilFereiitly.  In  the  same  manner  although  the  commentators  on  the 
Bible  in  some  parts  disagree,  this  is  no  fault  of  the  Bible  and  no 
diminution  of  the  reputation  of  the  commentators. 

I  have  now  written  what  I  intended,  respecting  the  errors  whidi, 
as  contrary  to  reason,  you  hare  stated  to  be  in  the  Hindoo  Sastra. 
The  reverend  missionaries  are  in  Calcutta,  Shreerampore  and  various 
other  places.  What  is  afterwards  written,  is  intended  to  ascertain 
how  far  their  doctrines  are  agreeable  to  reason. 

They  call  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  Qod  and  the  very  Cod  : — How 
can  the  son  be  the  very  Father  ? 

Tliey  sometimes  call  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  man,  and  yet  say 
no  man  was  his  Father. 

They  say  that  Cod  is  one,  and  yet  say  that  the  Father  is  Qod, 
the  Son  is  Ood  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God. 

They  say  that  God  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  yet  they 
worship  Jesus  Christ  as  very  Ghxl,  although  he  is  possessed  of  a 
material  body. 

They  say  that  the  Son  is  of  the  same  essence  and  existence  as 
the  Father,  and  they  also  say  that  the  Son  is  equal  to  the  Father. 
But  how  can  equality  subsist  except  between  objects  possessed  of 
different  essences  and  existences  ? 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  by  answers  to  these  enquiries. 

SrVAPBASAD  SaBMA. 
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OF  THE 

BRAHMUNICAL  MAGAZINE. 

In  the  Friend  of  India  No.  88  a  reply  has  been  made  in  English 
t6  the  2nd  number  of  the  Brahmnnieal  Magaaine  composed  both  in 
"RngliJi  and  Bengali  and  pnbliahed  a  iew  weeks  ago.  As  the  con- 
troreny  in  question  is  intended  by  both  parties  chiefly  lor  the  benefit 
of  the  Hindoo  community  and  secondarily  for  the  use  of  Europeans,  I 
feel  much  disappointed  in  my  eiq>ectation  of  being  favoured  by  the 
editor  or  his  colleagues  with  a  reply  in  English  and  Bengali  to  insert 
in  the  next  number  of  my  liagasine.  I  however  must  receive  it  as  it 
k,  and  b^  to  be  allowed  la  make  a  lew  remarks  on  the  reply. 

As  to  my  first  question  proposed  in  the  Ifagazine  in  the  following 
words,  "They  call  Jesus  Ohrist  the  son  of  Qod  and  the  very  Qod— ^ 
*' how  can  the  son  be  the  very  lather?/*  the  Editor  denies  the  accuracy 
ef  the  inibimation  on  which  I  found  this  question,  and  firmly  asserts 
timt  **  the  Bible  nowhere  says  that  the  son  is  the  father."  I,  there- 
lore,  deem  it  neoeooary  to  shew  my  reason  for  the  above  query,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  public  to  pronounce  on  the  justifiabl^ess  of  it,  either 
m  their  conversation  or  religious  publicatiotts.  Qbhristian  teachers  ^ 
profess  that  Qod  is  one,  and  that  Jesus  Qirist  is  the  son  of  Qod.  ^"^  ^^<  >  ^^ 
Hence  I  naturally  condnded  that  they  believe  the  son  to  be  the 
Isther,  and  ctmsequently  questioned  the  reasonableness  of  such  a 
doctrine.  For  when  a  person  ai&rms  that  such  a  one,  say  James,  ia 
one,  and  that  John  is  his  son,  and  again  says  that  John  is  actually 
James,  we  should  naturally  conclude  that  he  means  that  John' 
the  son  is  James  the  father,  and  be  at  liberty  to  ask  how  can 
Stitm  the  son  be  James  the  father?)  But  as  the  Editor,  a  leading 
minister  of  that  religion,  declares  that  "the  Bible  nowhere  says 
that  the  son  is  the  father,  but  says  that  the  son  is  equal  to  the 
lather,  in  nature  and  essence"  and  "distinct  in  person"  dc,  and 
feoommends  me  to  reflect  on  mankind,  of  whom  "every  son,  who  haa 
not  the  same  human  nature  with  his  lather,  must  be  a  monster " : 
it  would  be  too  much  boldness  on  my  part  to  give  preference  to  my 
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appreheosion  of  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  over  that  of  the  Editor. 
I  would  therefore  have  admitted  (as  suggested  by  the  Editor)  that 
the  son  of  God  is  God,  on  the  analogy  and  in  the  sense  that  the  son 
of  a  man  is  a  man,  had  I  vol  been  eonl]^lled  by  his  very  suggestion 
to  reject  entirely  his  other  still  more  important  assertion,  that  is,  the 
coeval  existence  of  the  son  with  the  father.  For,  the  belief  of  the 
nature  of  the  sQn  of  gnan  bfimg  the  sameas  th^t  of  tha  ^ther,  thou^ 
it  justifies  the  idea  of  the  son  of  God  being  Gk>d,  is  utterly  repugnant 
to  the  poBsil^ility  of  the  son  being  coeval  with  his  father.  It  ia 
evidenii  that  if  a  son  of  man  be  supposed  coeval  with  his  lather,  h» 
must  be  considered  something  more  eztrpordinary  than  a  monster  I 

It  is  believed  by  all  reli^ous  sects, -that  when  God  reveals  his  wiU 
or  law  to  the  human  race,  he  reveals  it  through  their  hu^guage  in  iti» 
common  acceptation.    I  beg;  therefore,  of  ihe  Editor,  to  favpur  lam 
with  a  direct  reply  to  the  following  queation. — ^Do  the  missioDary; 
ipentlemen  take  the  word  "  God  '*  as  a  pT0|i»r  name  or  as  a  oomjaon 
one,  all  nouns  being  divided  into  two  kiads,  /common  aad.pit^r  ? 
In  the  former  case,  that  in,  if  they  consider  the  term  ''  God  "  appro- 
priated .  to  one  individual  existence  as  erery  other  prc^r  name  is* 
they  must  relinquish  the  idea  of  the  son  of  God  being  the  veiy  God.- 
How  can  we  think  the  son  of  Jdin  or  James  to  be  Jdm  or  James,  os 
coeval  with  John  or  James?    And  in  the  latter  case,  that  is,  if  tb^ 
receive  the  term  "  Gk>d  "  as  common  name,  they  may  maintain  tha- 
opinion  that  the  son  of  Gkxi  is  God  in  the  same  way  as  the  son  of  a 
man  is  mun,  which,  as  the  Editor  saya,  "  must  necessarily  be  th0 
oa^e,''  but  they,  in  this  case,  oaanot  be  justified  in  prolessing  a  belief 
in  the  equal  duration  of  the  son  with  the  father;  for  every  «qa» 
tphaUper  may  ^0  kU  na^re,  must  hone  exi$^eme  originating  su&««« 
guentiy  to  that  of  hi9  own  father.    The  only  diSereooe  between  thM» 
two  common  nouns  '*God'*  and  "man"  would  be,  that  the  latter 
inolndes  a  great  many  individual  under  it  aad  the  former  only  three 
distinct  persons,  though  of  superior  power  and  nature.    But  no  smaU-^ 
aess  of  the  number  or  mightiness. of  power  of  persons  under  one^ 
common  aame,  oan  exclnde  it  from  being  classed  as  a  generaJi  noun  ; 
for  it  is  well  established  by  the  observers  of  nature  that  the  number 
of  individuals  comprised  under  the  term  "  mankind  '*  is  lanch  leas,, 
and  their  nature  is  far  more  mighty,  than  the  living  enbfyoe  in  tha 
inilt  of  a  single  ood-fish — a  ciroumstanoe  which  does  not  make  man 
hm  a  genua  thui  the  term  fish. 


We  see  individiiak  onder  one  term  of  mankind,  thoagk  they  ake  dis^ 
iinot  in  peraoH,  yet  one  in  Batore,  as  being  all  men.  Li  Uke  manner  thie^ 
beings  under  one  godhead,  aoooiding  to  the  Editor,  thongbth^ «i^ 
distinct  in  pereon ate- yst» I  infer,  ceaaidepttl  by  him  one  in  natnteakd 
gDd8,-~-godthefather»godtheBon,aad  god  the  Holy  Ghost.  le  this  th6 
fuiity  of  Qod  which  the  Editor  professes?  Can  tiiis  dobtrine  justify 
him  m  ridicoliBg  Hindoo  polytheism,  beeanse  many  of  ^m  say,  that 
under  one  Qodhead  there  are  more  than  three  beings  distinct  in 
person  but  one  in  nature? 

/As  to  my  third  question  '* They  say  God  is  one,  and  yet  say  that 
''  the  Father  is  Qod,  the^on  is  God  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God'*,  the 
Editor  admits  the  fact,  as  he  says,  that  **  the  Bible  ascribes  the  same  /J,     *  ^y 
dnrine  natore  and  perfections  to  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy    .  ,^.^  .  ^ 
Spirit,  and  yet  deekree  that  though  distinct  in  penon  they  are  one  iii  , . , ' .  ^ 
BAtnie  and  atthbates^"  that  '* it  (the  Bible)  teacher  men  to  worship  f^*^^^ 
each  of  them  as  God,"  and  that  "  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are^  ^.  / 
**  described  in  Beriptare  as  eqnally  giving  grace  -  and  peace  to  men,  aa       ' 
"  pardoningain  and  leading  men  into  the  paths  of  righteousness."  But 
instead  of  shewii^  the  reasonableness  of  the  idea  of  three  distinct 
gods  being  one  God,  as  requeeted^  he  confesses  the  total  inconsistency 
ol  this  doctrine  with  i^iason  and  makes  the  Bible  responsible  for  it, 
saying,  "  But  the  Bible,  while  it  fully  rereals  these  facts,  still  forbears 
**  to  inform  us  how  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  spirit  exist  and 
**  form  the  triune  God'';  and  adds,  **  nor  had  it  informed  us,  are  we  cer^ 
''  tain  that  we  should  hai^e  comprehended  it.']}  The  Editor  or  hid 
colleagues  ought  to  have  taken  into  consideration  such  unreasonaUe-^ 
ness  attaching  to  the  most  important  of  all  their  doctrines  before  they 
had  published  in  the  *'  Samachar-Darpan  "  the  letter  accusing  the 
Vedanta  and  the  rest  of  the  Hindoo  Sastras  of  want  ol  reason — a 
circumstance  which  might  have  saved  the  Editor  the  reluctant  avowal 
of  the  unreasonaUeness  of  the  foundation  of  his  own  system  of  faith. 
The  Editor,  however,  attempts  to  procure  belief  for  this  doctrine  so 
[palpably  contrary  to  reason  and  experien^  under  the  plea  tiiai 
'*  there  are  many  things  which  paes  around  and  williin  us,  of  the 
*'  manner  of  which  we  can  form  no  just  idea,  though  no  one  doubia 
*^  their  trath.    We  know  not  how  plants  and  trees  draw  matter  from 
"  the  earth  and  tfaaafonn  it  into  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruity 
''although  no  one  questions  the  fact ; — ^nor  how  mind  ao  acts  upon 
"  matter  aa  to  enable  a  man  at  will  to  raise  his  hand  to  hiB  head,  and 
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"  with  it  to  perfonn  the  hardest  labonr.  Until  we  comprehend  the 
^'  BuuuMr  in  whieh  these  opentiaiia  on  matter  are  effected,  which 
'**  eonstonlly  pass  aionnd  and  within  na,  we  have  little  reason  to  com-: 
*'  plain,  because  the  triune  God  has  not  ooDdeecended  to  infonn  na  of 
liie  preciae  mode  in  which  his  infinite  and  gloiioos  natnre  eziBts  sad 
acts."  How  is  it  possible  for  the  Editor,  or  lor  any  one  possessed  of 
<eomman  sense,  not  to  perceive  the  gross  error  of  drawing  an  analogy 
from  things  around  and  within  us  to  the  three  distinct  persons  of  the 
Ckxlhead  in  one  existence,  which  so  far  from  being  around  or  within 
us,  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  missionaries  ? 

Here  the  growth  of  a  tree  and  its  producing  leaves  and  flowers, 
as  well  as  the  operation  of  mind  on  matter,  being  around  and  within 
us,  are  commonly  perceptifale  by  all  men  whether  CSuistians  or  not 
Christians,  a  denial  of  which  is  utterly  impossible  for  one  who  is 
possessed  of  thesenses.    It  is  very  true  that  the  exaotmannerin  which 
plants  grow  or  the  mind  operates,  and  the  precise  principles  of  natnre 
which  act  upon  them,  are  not  thorou^y  understood.    But  all  that  these 
facts  amount  to  is,  that  things  around  or  within  us,  whether  visible  or 
demonstrated  by  visible  fscts,  compel  conviction.    Do  the  three  distinct 
persoDB  of  Qodhead  in  unity  exist  like  growing  trees  or  bodies  joined 
to   mind?    Are   they  phenomena   commonly  perceptible  alike   by 
Christians  and  non-Christians  ?    Or  are  they  like  mountaios  of  ice  in 
OAorthem  countries,  which,  though  they  are  not  seen  or  felt  by  us,  yet 
are  reported  to  us  by  eye-witnesses,  without  any  contradiction  from 
others  who  have  also  passed  the  places  where  they  are  said  to  exbt,  <uad 
where  th^  are  liable  to  be  seen  by  any  one,  that  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  believe  the  existence  of  the  triune  God  like  that  of  growing 
trees,  operating  minds,  or  mountains  of  ice,  though  we  cannot  under- 
stand them ;  or  rather  though  we  find  them  exactly  contrary  to  what 
we  have  understood  f    Christians  may  perhaps  consider  ihe  Trinity 
as  perceptible  by  them  through  the  ixace  of  early  instructions,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  foUowers  of  the  Tsntra  doctrines  among  Hindoos 
in  Bengal  consider  Gkxi  as  consisting  of  five  distinct  persons  and  yet 
as  one  Qod,  and  as  the  generality  of  modem  Hindoos  esteem  numer- 
one  incarnations  under  one  Gkxlhead  almost  as  an  experienced  fact 
from  their  early  habits.    How  can  Christians,  who  in  general  justly 
pride  themselves  on  their  cultivated  understanding,  admit  such  an 
analogy  or  justify  any  one  in  misleading  others  with  such  sophistries  ? 
The  only  exense  which  I  feel  inclined  to  make  for  them^  and  perhaps 
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a  true  Que.  ia,  thai  th«  enlighloMd  amougBt  them,  like  eeTeiel  of  the 
Greak  end  Romea  philoeopheie»  yield,  thxtni^  policy,  to  tibe  ^iilger 
opiniooe,  though  foDy  eeneible  of  the  unjustifiableBeBe  of  them.  I 
am,  howarer,  eorry  to  obsenre  that  the  minds  of  a  greet  aumber  of 
ChristieiiB  ere  so  biaeeed  in  feTcmr  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
from  the  strong  impression  made  on  them  by  edaoatioii  ia  their 
youth,  that  they  can  readily  defy  the  saggestione  of  the  senaee, 
reeeon,  and  experience  in  (^position  to  this  doctrine.  They  aocuaa 
BnJimanical  priests  of  having  an  unjust  ascendancy  orer  their  pupils, 
tHule  they  forget  how  gready  Christians  are  influenced  by  their 
ministers  so  as  to  oreriook  the  error  of  such  an  analogy  as  the  above, 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  Editor  has  first  declared  that  "the  Bible  forbears  to  inform 
''us  hoir  the  Fli&ther,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  exist,  "  dbc,  **  the 
^  triune  God  has  not  condescended  to  inform  us  of  the  precise  mode  in 
**  which  his  infinite  and  glorious  nature  exists  and  acts  '*; — nererthe- 
lees  as  he  particularizes  the  mode  of  their  existence  and  actions 
separately  and  distinctly  from  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  stating 
that  '*  the  Son  who  has  existed  with  the  Father  from  entemity  has 
**  created  heaven  and  earth  "  that  "  from  his  infinite  pity  to  sinful  men 
he  condescended  to  lay  aside  hi$  glory  for  a  ieaaon  ;'*  that  '*  taking 
on  himself  t^  form  of  a  Bervant  he  mi^t  worship  and  obey  tihe 
**  father  as  his  Qod  *' ;  that  **  he  prayed  his  father  to  ^orify  him  only 
**  with  his  own  glory  which  he  had  with  his  father  before  the  founda> 
"lion  of  the  world  and  which  for  a  season  he  had  laid  aside  ;*'  that 
**  he  was  permitted  to  ascend  up  where  he  was  before  ;**  and  that 
lastly  "  he  was  seated  at  the  right-hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high " 
who  "  gave  him  as  mediator  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth ;"  and 
that  **  Qod  the  Spirit  was  also  pleased  to  testify  to  men  his  approba- 
"  tion  of  the  Son's  becoming  incarnate,  by  visibly  descending  upon 
"him  in  the  form  of  a  dove."  Notwithstanding  their  different  locations, 
diilerent  actions  and  distinct  existences,  the  Editor  represents  them 
as  one,  and  also  demands  of  the  rest  of  the  world  a  belief  in  their 
unify.  Is  it  possible  even  to  conceive  for  a  moment  the  identity 
between  three  Beings,  one  of  them  in  heaven  expressing  his  pleasure 
at  the  conduct  of  the  second,  who  at  the  same  time  on  the  earth  was 
performing  religious  rites,  and  the  third  of  them  then  residing 
l^tween  heaven  and  earth  descending  on  the  second  at  the  will  of 
the  first.    If  the  difference  of  b3  lies  and  situations  as  well  as  of 
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•ctioiiB  and  emplojmeiitB,  be  not  sufficient  to  set  aakie  the  idea  of 
tlie  identily  and  teal  nnity  of  penone,  there  wonld  be  no  means  of 
distingiiiBhing  one  peraon  from  another,  and  no  erilerioa  would  be 
left  lor  eoQsidermg  a  tree  different  from  a  rook  or  a  biid  fron  aman. 
fa  this  the  doctrine  which  the  Editor  ascribe  to  Qod  ?  And  ettn  any 
book,  which  contains  an  idea  thai  defies  the  nse  of  the  senses^  be 
conaidered  worthy  to  be  ascribed  to  that  Being  who  haa  endued  the 
hnnum  race  with  senses  and  nnderstanding  for  their  use  and  guidance  ? 
^0  long  as  men  have  the  use  of  their  senses  and  ftuniltiee,  (unleaa 
sunk  in  eaiiy  {Nrejudices)  they  never  oan  be  egspected  to  be  deluded 
by  aity  cuncuinlooutions  founded  upon  ciieumstances  not  only  beyond 
understanding  but  also  contrary  to  experience  and  to  the  evidence  o£ 
the  senses.  Qod  the  Son  is  declared  by  the  £ditor  to  hare  laid 
<mds  his  glory  for  a  season,  and  to  have  prayed  his  &th«r  to  give  himi 
the  same  glory,  and  also  to  have  taken  the  form  of  a  $evvant.  Is  it 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  immtUable  God  to  lay  a»ide  any  part 
of  his  condition  and  to  pray  for  it  again  ?  Is  it  conformable  to  tha 
nature  of  Ae  Supreme  BvUr  of  the  'universe  to  take  the  form  of  a 
servant,  though  only  for  a  season  ?  Is  this  the  true  idea  of  God  whick 
the  Editor  maintains  ?  Even  idolaters  among  Hindoos  have  mor^, 
plauaiUe  excuses  for  their  polytheism.  I  shall  be  obliged,  if  the. 
Editor  can  shew  that  the  polytheistical  doctrines  maintained  by, 
Hindoos  are,  in  any  degree,  more  unreasonable  than  his  own.  If  not,, 
he  wiU  not,  I  trust,  endeavour  in  future  to  introduqe  among  them  one^ 
set  of  polytheistical  sentiments  as  a  substitute  for  another  set ;  hoth  of, 
them  being  equaUy  and  solely  protected  by  the  ekield  of  mystery.         ^ 

The  Editor  acknowledges  the  fact  of  Gkxi's  appearing  in  the. 
shape  of  a  dove  to  testify  the  appointment  of  Qod  the  Son,  stating, 
that  ''  when  Qod  renders  himself  visible  to  man,  it  must  b^  hy 
"  appearing  in  some  form."  But  I  wonder  how,  after  such  acknow- 
ledgment the  Editor  can  ridicule  the  idea  of  Qod*s  appearing  in  the, 
shape  of  a  fish  or  cow,  which  is  entertained  by  the  Pauranika^ 
Hindoos  ?  Is  not  a  fish  as  innocent  as  a  dove  ?  Is  not  a  cow  more 
useful  than  a  pigeon  ? 

All  that  I  said  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  as.  follows  :  *'  Did  not  the 
''Holy  Ghost,  who  is  very  God,  in  the  form  of  a  dove  remove  from  one 
"place  to  another  ?  and  did  he  not  beget  Jesus  Christ  by  his  divine 

''intercourse  with  a  woman  ?" — ^alluding  in  the  former  question  to  his 

'  ■"  — — 
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4MC6nf  on  Jesw  Christ,  wken  bi4[>tiEed»  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  and 
in  the  Utter  to  his  hating  begot  Christ  by  a  woman  not  married 
to  him,  as  is  evident  from  their  Soriptnres :  "  She  was  found  with 
"child  of  the  Holy  Ohost**:*  <*The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon 
'*thee."t  Both  of  these  circumstances  is  solemnly  acknowledged 
by  the  Editor,  fiut  whence  or  how  ibe  Editor  in&rs  again  my 
misrepreaentation  of  the  fact,  and  my  attempt  to  ridicule  the  dpQtrine, 
I  am  unable  to  discoTW. 

As  to  my.  fourth  question,  viz.,  "They  say  that  God  must  be 
"  warshipped  in  spirit  and  yet  they  worship  Jesus  Christ  ss  very  Godj 
"  al^ihough  he  is  possessed  of  a  material  body,"  the  £ditor  has  given 
an  evasive  answer ;  for  he  says,  "  Christians  worship  Jesus  Christ 
'!  mad  not  his  body  separately  from  him."  I  never  charged  Gu'istians 
in  my  question  with  worshipping  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  separately 
from  himseif ,  tiiat  the  Editor  could  be  justified  in  denying  Christiana 
btfving  wonhipped  him  and  not  his  body.  The  Editor  in  fact  coo- 
fesses  their  adovation  oi  Jesus  Christ  as  the  very  God  in  the  material 
fbnas :  nevertheless  he  attempts  to  maintain  that  they  worship  God 
in  q^irit.  If  we  admit  that  the  worship  of  spirit  possessed  cl  material 
body  is  worship  in  ^irit,  we  must  not  any  longer  impute  idolatiy 
to  sny  religiQus  sect,  for  none  of  them  adore,  mere  matter  uncont* 
nected  with  spirit.  Did  the  Greeks  and  Romans  worship  the  bodiee 
of  Jupitto  and  Juno  and  their  other  supposed  gods  separately  from 
their  rsspeetive  spirits?  Are  not  the  miraculous  works  ascribed 
by  them  to  these  gods,  proofs  of  their  viewing  them  as  spirits 
cooneoled  with  the  body  ?  Do  the  idolaters  among  Hindoos  worship 
die  assamed  forms  .of  their  incarnations  diveated  of  their  spirit? 
Kothing  of  the  kmd !  Even  in  worshipping  idols  ELindoos  do  not 
consider  them  objects  of  wonhip  until  they  have  performed  Pransr 
pratifliilJuk  or  communication  of  divine  life.  Aocording  to  the  definU 
tkm  givem  by  the  Editor,  none  ol  them  can  be  supposed  idolaters^ 
bacause  they  mswe  worship  the  body  separately  from  the  ^iritl 
Bm  in  lMt^any  woxahip  through  either  an  artificial  ionn  or  imaginary, 
material  representation  is  nothing  but  idolatry. 

-Mdrasver,  the  Editor  says  thai*'  the  Father,  8cm  fmd  Holy  Ghost 
'*are  also  desoribsd  in  scriptuvey  as  equally  giving  grace  mi^  peao^ 
"  toman»  as  pardoning  sin  and  leading  men  in  the  paths  of  righteoua- 


•  MaftUi0w,  Oht^  I.  v.  18.  t  L^«f  Chap.  I.,  ▼.  35. 
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**  nees,  irhich  thiiigB  omniacienoe,  omnipotence,  infinite  love  and  meroy 
**  can  alone  perfonn."  I  do  not  know  any  polytheistical  qratem  more 
dear  than  tUa  description  of  the  Editor  as  declaring  tluee  Beings 
equally  omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  poeaeesed  of  in&iite  mercy.  I, 
howerer,  beg  to  ask,  whether  the  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and 
mfinite  mercy  of  one  person  is  sufficient  or  not  to  anrange  tho 
universal  system  and  presenre  its  harmony?  If  so,  an  admiseion 
of  the  omnipotence  and  onmiscience  of  the  second  and  the  third  is 
saperfinons  and  absoid  ;  bnt  if  not  sufficient,  why  should  we  stop  at  the 
number  three  and  not  cany  on  the  numeration  until  the  number  of 
omnipotent  Beings  becomes  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  heainenly  bodies^ 
ascribing  to  each  the  management  of  every  globe.  From  the  skill  which 
Europeans  generally  display  in  conducting  political  affairs  and  eflEecting 
mechanical  inventions,  foreigners  very  often  conclude  ihat  theiir 
religious  doctrines  would  be  equally  reasonable ;  but  as  soon  as  any 
one  of  them  is  made  acquainted  with  such  doctrines  ae  are  professed 
by  the  Editor  and  by  a  great  number  of  his  countrymen,  he  wiU  firmly 
believe  that  religious  truth  has  no  connection  with  political  success. 

My  fifth  question  was,  "  How  can  equality  subsist  except  between 
objects  possessed  of  different  essences  and  existences?"  But  the 
Editor  repeats  only  a  part  of  it,  i.e.  how  the  son  can  be  equal  with 
the  father,  i^en  he  does  possess  the  same  nature,  and  then  declares 
the  question  unintelligible.  I  never  meant  the  impossibility  of 
equality  between  persons  or  things  that  possess  the  same  nature,  as 
we  find  often  equality  in  some  property  subsisting  between  man  and 
man  though  possessing  the  same  nature ;  but  as  no  equality  can  sub* 
aist  except  between  things  of  different  eaaistenoew,  and  the  professed 
belief  of  the  missionary  gentleman  was  that  the  Son  is  the  same  in 
existence  aa  weU  as  in  nature  widi  the  fadier,  I  took  the  liberty  to 
ask  how  the  son  can  be  equal  with  the  father,  when  he  ia  supposed 
to  be  possessed  of  the  same  nature  and  exieUnee  ?  Unless  they  denj 
to  the  Son  the  same  existence  with  the  Father,  they  cannot,  I  thinks 
•maintain  his  equality  with  the  Father.  I,  therefore,  presume,  my 
question  is  perfectly  intelligible. 

As  to  my  second  remark,  viz.,  '*They  sometimes  call  Jesus  Christ 
&e  son  of  man,  and  yet  say  no  man  was  his  Father,"  the  Editor 
makes  the  following  reply, — **  While,  thus  incarnate,  be  in  many 
ways  unavoidably  displayed  his  divine  nature  ;  but  being  bom  of  a 
woman  and  in  all  things  like  unto  us  as  to  his  human  nature,  yet 
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without  Bin,  he  oondescended  to  call  himaell  the  Boa  of  man» 
although  no  man  was  his  Father/'  I  wonder  that  the  Editor,  who 
on  the  one  hand  attempts  bo  warmly  to  prove  the  deity  and  inapinK 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  other  hand  accuses  the  same  being  of 
haring  declared,  what  was  totally  contrary  to  the  fact,  saying,  that 
he  condescended  to  tdU  himself  (^  Son  of  UMin,  aUhough  no  man 
wa»  hU  fathm*.  I  also  feel  surprised  at  the  inconsistency  of  the 
Editor,  who,  while  justifying  the  aboTC  statement  respecting  hi» 
Lord,  charges  the  Hindoo  Pauranikas  with  falsity,  because  the 
Pnranas,  in  instructing  men  of  weak  understanding,  haTe  made- 
allegorical  representations  of  Ood,  though  they  repeatedly  confess 
the- allegorical  nature  of  their  instructions  and  explain  their  motives 
for  introducing  them.  Besides,  he  imputes  false  representation  to* 
one  of  ihe  commentators  ol  the  Veda,  and  that  only  in  his  instruct- 
ing the  ignorant  in  a  parabolical  manner,  and  from  this  single- 
circumstance  he  condemns  ''  the  whole  of  the  Hindoo  System.** 

in  the  very  reply  of  the  Editor,  I  find  the  phrase  "  at  the  right 
**  hand  of  God  "  quoted  by  the  Editor  as  a  scriptural  expression.    I 
therefore  b^g  to  know  whether  the  phrase  "  the  right  hand  of  God  **' 
impliee  a  true  representation  of  God,  or  not  ?    I  find  the  following 
expressions  even  wiihin  the  three  first  chapters  of  the  Bible :  "  he* 
(God)  rested  on  the  seventh  day  horn  all  his  work  ;*'  "  The  Lord  God 
walking  in  ihe  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day  ;**  ''  And  (Ctod)  said 
"unto    him  (Adam)  where  art  thou?**     Did  Moses  mean  by  the 
term  "  rested  **  that  God  ceased  to  act  from  feitigue,  and  attempt  to 
prove  the  mutableness  of  God?  Did  he  mean  by  the  phrase  "God 
"  walked  in  the  cod  of  the  day"  that  he  moved  by  means  of  l^gs,  like 
men  in  general,  in  the  cool  of  tiie  day  to  avoid  the  heat  of  .the  weather  ? 
Or  did  he  mean  by  the  question  "Where  art  thou?*' to  imply  the 
previous  ignorance  of  the  omniscient  Gkxi  ?    If  so,  Moses  had  strange 
ideas  of  Jehovah,  and  but  little  better  than  those  maintained  by  his 
contemporaiy  hoathens.    I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  Moses- 
made  use  of  these  expressions  conformable  to  the  understanding  of 
the  ignorant  Jews  of  his  days  without  subjecting  himself  to  the 
charge  of  &lsehood ;  and  this,  I  am  informed  by  Ohristians,  was  the 
opinion  of  ancient  teachers  called  Fathers  of  the  Ghuich,  aa  well  as 
of  many  modem  learned  Christians. 

The  Editor  expresses  his  joy  at  "  perceiving  that  the  natives  have 
"  b^gun  to  arouse  themselves  from  that  state  of  morbid  apathy  and 
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«'  inBenttbiHly  which  is  a  certain  symptom  of  moral  death  and  of 
'^univenal  corraption  of  maimers,"  Ac,  I  camiot  help  feeling  compaasioa 
for  his  total  want  of  knowledge  of  the  literary  emx^oyment  and 
domestic  conduct  of  the  native  community  at  large,  notwithstanding 
his  long  residence  in  India.  During  only  a  few  years  past,  hundredB 
of  works  on  different  subjects,  such  as  Theology,  Law,  Logic,  Grammar, 
and  Astronomy,  have  been  written  by  the  nadTes  of  Bengal  alooae. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  they  baye  not  reached  the  knowledge  of  the 
Editor,  who,  in  common  with  all  his  colleagues,  has  shut  his  eyes 
against  anything  that  might  do  the  smallest  credit  to  the  natives.  As 
to  the  "moral  death"  ascribed  to  them  by  the  Editor,  I  might  easily 
draw  a  comparison  between  the  domestic  conduct  of  the  natiTBs  and 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  to  shew  whene  the  grossest  defioienpy 
lies ;  but  as  such  a  dispute  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  present  contnoTersy, 
I  restrain  myself  from  so  disagreeable  a  subject,  mider  the  appre- 
hension thai  it  might  excite  general  displeasure. 

As  to  the  abusive  terms  made  use  of  by  the  Editor,  vach  as  "Fatfier 
**  of  lies  alone  to  whom  it  (Hindooism)  evidently  owes  its  origin,** 
^'Impure  fables  of  his  false  gods,"  ''Pretended  gods  of  Hindoos  ;"  &c,^ 
oommon  deoenoy  prevents  me  from  making  use  of  similar  terms  in 
letam.  We  must  recollect  that  we  have  engaged  in  solemn  religious 
eontrovexBy  and  not  in  retorting  abuse  against  each  other. 

I  condnde  this  reply  with  expressing  my  hope  that  the  Ekiitor,  on 
noticing  it,  will  arrange  his  observations  methodicaUy,  giving  an 
answer  to  each  of  my  fire  questions  in  succession,  that  the  public  may 
judge  with  ^ility  of  the  arguments  employed  on  both 
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PREFACE. 


Notwithstanding  my  humbla  suggestions  in  the  third  nnmber  o£ 
this  Magazine,  against  the  nse  of  offensiTe  expressions  in  leligions 
oontroversy,  I  find,  to  my  great  Bnrprise  and  ooncem,  in  a  small  tract 
lately  issoed  from  one  of  the  missionary  presses  and  distributed  by 
missionary  gentlemen,  direct  charges  of  atheUm  made  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  Vedas,  and  nndeeexred  reflections  on  ns  as  their 
followers.  This  has  induced  me  to  publish,  after  an  interyal  of  two 
yeui9,  a  fourth  number  of  the  Brahmunical  Magazine. 

Qn  accordance  with  the  mild   and   liberal  spirit  of  uniyersal 
toleration,  which  is  well-known  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of 
Hindooism,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  oppose  any  system  of  religion, 
much  less   Christianity;    and   my  regard  for  the  feelings  of  its 
protesors  would  restrain  me  from  thus  exposing  its  errors,  were  they 
not  forced  upon  my  notice  by  the  indiscreet  assaults  still  made  by 
Christian  writers  on  the  Hindoo  religion.    But  when  they  scruple 
not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  a  Hindoo,  by  attacking  the  most  ancient 
and  sacred  oracles  of  his  faith,  the  inspired  Vedas,  wliich  have  been  ^^^^ 
revered  from  generation  to  generation,  for  time  immemorial,  should  ^  ^ 
he  submit  to  such  wanton  aggression  without  endesTOuring  to  convince  v ' 
these  gentlemen,  that,  in  the  language  of  their  own  Scripture,  they '  ^'* 
"strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel*'  (Matt.  XXTTT.,  24)?    Hence  ' 
th^  may  at  least  learn  from  experience  a  lesson  of  Charity ^  which 
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they  are  ready  enough  to  inculcate  upon  others,  overlooking,  at  the 
same  time,  the  precept  given  by  their  Gk)d :     *'  Do  unto  others  as  you 


'/ 


would  wish  to  be  done  by,*) implying,  that  if  you  wish  others  to  treat 
your  religion  respectfully,  jrou  should  not  throw  offensive  reflections 
upon  the  religion  of  others. 

I  shall  still  be  extremely  glad  to  enter  upon  a  minute  investigation 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  our  respective  religions,  more  especially 
if  the  Christian  writers  carry  on  the  controversy  in  moderate  and 
decorous  language,  worthy  of  literary  characters  and  sincere  inquirers 
after  truth. 


OHAPTfeR  I. 

A  reply  to  certain  qfMT%e9  iiretUd  offoinet  Cftv  VedmiUu 

A  few  queries  written  in  the  Bengali  langoage,  haying  again 
issaed  from  the  Ifission  Prese,  Sreerampore,  directed  against  ihe 
Tedanta  system  of  religion,  and  a  missionaiy  gentleman  haying 
brongfat  these  queries  to  the  notice  of  our  friend,  Rammdhnn  Roy, 
I  naturally  expected  ihat  the  latter  would  publish  a  reply. 

(pisappointed  in  my  expectation,  and  much  hurt  at  the  stigma 
thrown  upon  the  re^gion  whidi  I  profess,  following  the  diyine 
gmdance  of  the  Vedas  and  the  dictates  of  pure  reason,  I  deem  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  defend  what  I  belieye  to  be  true,  against  so 
tmprovidced  an  aggressioiL' 

In  his  prefistoiy  lines,  the  author  says,  that  from  reading  the 
translation  of  the  Tedanta  by  Rammohun  Roy,  he  understands 
that  the  Vedas  declare  a  knowledge  of  Qod  to  be  unattainable  by  man, 
and  therefore  he  begs  that  Rammohun  Roy  will  cease  to  impart 
their  doctrines  tmtil  he  shall  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Deity  from 
some  other  religious  source. 

This  author,  in  common  with  a  great  number  of  his  fellow- 
belieyers,  not  resting  contented  with  the  peryersion  and  misrepresent- 
ation of  the  purport  of  his  own  Bible,  has  been  zealously  endeayour- 
mg  to  misquote  the  writings,  revered  by  others  as  sacred  authority, 
for  the  purpose  of  exposing  them  to  ridicule.  To  prove  this  assertion 
I  quote  here  the  yeiy  first. passage  of  the  translation  of  the  abridge- 
ment of  the  Yedanta  by  Rammohun  Roy,  to  which  the  querist  refers 
in  his  pre&tory  lines. — ^viz. 

The  iRustriouB  Vyasa,  in  his  celebrated  work,  the  Vedanta, 
insinuates  in  the  first  text,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  man- 
kind to  acqtdre  knowledge  respecting  the  Supreme  Being  ;  but  he 
found  from  the  following  passages  of  the  Vedas  that  this  inquiry  is 
limited  to  very  narrow  hounds, — ^Vyasa  also,  from  the  result  of 
yariouB  arguments  coinciding  with  the  Veda,  found  that  an  a^teurate 
and  'posUite  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  is  not  within  the 
"  boundary  of  comprehension,  t.e.,.to^  and  how  the  Supreme  Being 
**  is,  cannot  be  d^iJtdy  ascertained.    He  has,  therefore,  in  the  second 
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texi,sxpiained  the  Sapreme  Being  by  his  effeets  and  work$,  without 
attempting  to  defins  his  essence.** 

Now  my  readers  will  plainly  perceive  in  the  above  quotadon,  that 
a  perfect  knowledge  respecting  the  noHnre  and  essence  of  the  Deity 
is,  declared  in  the  Vedanta  "  to  be  unattainable :"  while  a  knowledge 
of  his  eti«teBce  tliro«^  "his  etects  and  works'"  is  duly  revealed  by 
the  Veda  and  consequently,  is  zealously  studied  and  imparted  by 
xm.  We  find  in  the  Christi^  Scriptures  declaratioos  to  the  same 
purport.  Psalm  CXLV.  "Great  is  the  Lord  and  graatly  to  be 
praised  ;  and  his  greatness  is  unsearchahUJ**  Job  XXXVI.  26.  CM 
is  great  and  we  ktuno  him  not :  neither  can  the  number  of  his  years 
le  eearched  out,**  Will  the  author  of  these  queries  justify  aay  one  in 
icdlowing  his  example,by  suggesting  to  the  missionaiy  gentlemen  not  to 
inculcate  Christian  doctrines;  on  the  ground  that  the  Soriptni^s 
declare  a  knowledge  of  God  and  the  number  of  the  years  of  his 
existence  unsearchable  ?  I  think  he  will  not  listen  to  such  a  suggeatioii, 
and  will  perhaps  say  in  defence  of  the  missionaries,  that  since  the  real 
nature  of  God  is  said  in  Scripture  to  be  unseaixdiable,  they  have  never 
attempted  to  preach  the  divine  nature  and  essence.  If  such  be  their 
defence,  how  could  prejudice  completely  shut  the  eyes  of  this  interro- 
gator against  the  plain  declaration  found  in  the  translation  of  the 
Vedanta  both  in  Bengalee  and  English,  which  he  si^  he  has  read : 
vis.,  "  He  (Vyasa)  has,  therefore,  in  the  second  text,  explained  the 
"  Supreme  Being  by  his  ^ects  and  works  without  attempting  to  define 
**  his  essence.** 

In  answer  to  his  first  queiy,  t  .e.«  "  Did  one  God  create  the  world 
"  or  not  ?**  I  refer  him  to  the  next  passage  and  to  a  subsequent  passage 
of  the  same  translation  of  the  Vedanta,  tTts.,  "  Ee,  by  i^om  the  birth, 
**  existence,  and  annihilation  of  the  world  is  regulated,  is  the  Supreme 
"Being.**  "All  the  Vedas  prove  nothing  but  the  uiuty  of  the 
Supreme  Being.**  "  God  is  indeed  one  and  has  no  asoond.**  These 
paseages  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  querist,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Uie  unity  of  God  is  an  essential  principle  of  the  Vedanta 
system,  however  unwelcome  it  may  be  to  him,  as  opposing  his 
^vorite  notion  of  three  Gods,  or  three  Persons  equally  powerful  under 
an  o6ftraflt  idea  of  Oodhoad. 

In  r^>ly  to  his  second  query  (t.e.,  "  Does  God  prseerve  this  world 
or  not  ?  and  is  his  word  our  rule  or  not?**)  consisting  ol  two  queetionB, 
I  have  merely  to  quote  the  following  paasagea  of  the  same  translatioai 
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H)f  tbe  Vedaiiti,  wbidi  as  fthey  appfy  to  mA  w&wmrnStf,!  pkoeadir 
two  separate  heads.  Ist  "He  from  whom  the  wniteMal  woM 
^poeeeda,  who  is  the  9wppoft  0/  Ifte  tporU;  and  he,  wkoB6  wootfc  k  the 
muTeiMi  ia  tha  Snpiema  Being."  ''  Who  ie  the  alm^^lkty  and  the 
^  jeli  ri^n^ator  of  the  oniiwae."  Snd.  "  God  is  deolared  lo  ha  the 
^CMaaofaUtlie  Vedaa."  ''Rideaaad  ritea  (are)  pieaoiibed  by  the 
^Veda.'*  Thefoimer  qnotatioiis  prove  thai  God  ia  ihe  aolesappoitof 
the  world ;  and  the  kttw  dackve  that  the  Veda  ia  the  kw  of  God, 
reTsakd  and  introdueed  for  mv  nJe  aad  gaida&ce. 

Aa  <|a«rieadtd,  4th,  aad  5th,  an  in  faot  one  q[iiery,  I  lepeat  them 
as  they  stand  and  anake  one  reply:  *' la  God  with  or  without  attrihwtaa? 
If  God  Lb  destitute  of  all  attributes,  than  how  can  a  nde  of  right  and 
wrong  be  racoguaed  ?  U  ypu  saythatGod  w  destitute  of  all  attributea, 
then  what  is  the  diffaronce  between  your  principles  and  those  of  an 
atheist  ?"  I  reply :  The  Vedanta,  doea  not  ascribe  to  God  any  power 
<Mr  attribute  atmrding  U>  Qu  "kumtun  f¥>liion  dl  properties  or  modes 
bdng  attached  or  subordinate  to  iheb  substance,  such  as  the  faculty 
of  Tision,  or  of  wisdom,  oompassion,  anger,  fte.,  in  rational  animak. 
Because  these  properties  are  sometimes  found  among  the  human  race 
in  fuH  operation,  and  again  ceasiBg  to  operate,  as  if  they  were  quite 
extinct ;  because  the  power  of  one  of  these  attributes  n  often  impeded 
by  the  operation  of  anolher ;  and  because  the  object  in  which  they 
-exist,  depends  upon  special  members  of  the  body,  such  as  the  eyes, 
brain,  hemrt,  ^c,  for  the  exercke  of  vision,  wisdom,  oompassion, 
•Ac. 

In  considenttion  of  the  incompatibility  of  such  defects  with  the 
perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  the  Vedanta  declares  the  very  identity 
of  Gk)d  to  be  the  substitute  of  the  perfection  of  all  the  attributes 
uecessaiy  for  the  creation  and  support  of  the  universe,  and  for 
introducing  revelation  among  men,  without  representing  these  attri- 
butes as  separate  properties,  depended  upon  by  the  Deity,  in  creating 
and  ruHng  the  worid.  Hence  the  Vedanta  confesses  the  impossibility 
of  any  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature,  although  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  understanding  of  beginners  in  the  study  of  theology,  it 
often  ascribes  to  QtcA  such  attributes  as  are  held  excellent  among  the 
human  speoie9;  as  tmth,  mercy,  justice,  ftc.  See  again  the  same 
tiansktion*  r*  The  Veda  having  at  first  explained  the  Supreme  Being 
by  different  ej^itheth,  begins  with  the  word  Aiha  or  noto,  and  declares, 
that  all  descriptions  which  have  been  used  to  describe  the  Sapreme 
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Being  aip  ix^iMdaot  (ideal),  bebause  hid  (tha  Dinne  Being)  btf  M* 
fitieeiia  ^eaa  be  descnbed." 

Now,  u«tb]ea3ed  reedaiB  will  judge,  which  of  these  tiioOk>iiiioiifl  ia 
the  more  eanaiBtent  with  leaeon  and  divine  rerelalioQ^  to  wit,  the- 
denying  q£  prc^rties  to  God .  accoiding  to  the  hnman  notion  o£ 

;  qualities  in  objects,  as  done  by  the  Vedanta ;  or  the  equalising  of  tke- 

*nuniber  of  Gods,  or  persons  under  a  Godhead,  with  the  number  of  the- 
iBuppoeed  principal  qualities  bekmging  to  the  Deity  (namely  Oreatkm,. 
Redemption,  and  Sanctification)  aa  practised  by  the  querist  and  his 
iellow-belieTers,  who  have    provided  themselves  with,  a  God  the 

«  Patfaer,  for  the  work  of  creation,  a  God  the  Son,  lor  redemption  and. a 

:  God  the  Holy  Ghoat,  for  sanctifuiation!) 
^  do  not  wonder,  that  our  religious  prixiciples  are  compared  with 

.  those  of  atheists,  by  one,  whose  ideas  of  the  divine  nature  axe  so  gross, 
that  he  can  consider  God,  as  having  been  bom  *  and  circumcised  fr 
/  as  having  grown  t  and  been  subject  to  parental  authozity,§  as  eating, 
and  drinUng,|j  and  even  as  dying  ^  and  as  having  been  totally 
annihilated  (though  for  three  days  cmly,  the  period  intervening  from 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ  to  his  resurrecUon) ;  npr  can  it  give  me  any 
concern,  if  a  person,  labouring  under  such  extravagant  fancies,  should, 

^yat  the  same  time,  insinuate  atheism  against  us,  since  he  must  thereby 
only  expose  himself  to  the  derision  of  the  discerning  publicT^ 

As  to  his  sixth    and    seventh   queries,   via.    "Do  not  wicked 
"  actions  proceed  in  this  world  from  the  depravity  of  mankind  ?"  7th. 
**  By  what  penance  can  that  guilt  be  expiated,  which  men  contract  by 
the  practice  of  wickedness?"    I  beg  to  observe,  that  a  desire  of 
indulging  the  appetites  and  of  gratifying  the  passions  is,  by  nature,, 
common  to  man  with  the  other  animals.    But  the  Yedas,  coinciding, 
with  the  natural  desire  of  social  intercourse  implanted  in  the  human 
constitution,  as  the  original  cause  of  sympathy^*  with  others,  require - 
of  men  to  moderate  those  appetites  and  regulate  those  passions,  in  a. 
manner  calculated  to  preserve  the  peace  and  comfort  of  society,  and 
secure  their  future  happiness ;  so  that  mankind  may  maintain  their 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation,  and  benefit  by  one 
another.  For  each  person  to  indulge  without  restraint  all  the  appetites, 
and  passions,  would  be  destructive  of  the  harmony  of  society,  which 

♦LuhB  n.  7.  f  L^  U.  81.  t  ^«ke  IL  40.  ^ 

§Lufai  IL  61.  illfatdi.  XI.  19.  f  IbfkXIY.  3i. 

*  *  Evea  WrdB  and  bewtB  sympathifle  with  their  ueociateB  of  the  oppoeile  aez  hmII 
'With  their  young,  in  proportioa  to  the  extent  of  their  desire  for  sodal  enjoyment 
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mankind  itiiatiiraUydesiroiis  to  preaerve.    ThieBe  aentiiBents  Are  con*^ 
tained  in  the  following  paasagee  of  the  same  tnuoalatioQ  of  the  Yedantay 
vis.,    *'  A  conmiand  over  our  paeeionB  and  orer  the  external  sensea- 
"of  the  body,  and  good  acts,  are  declared  by  the  Veda  to  be  indie- 
"pensable  in  the  mind's  approximation  to  Qod.     They  ahbold,  there- 
fore, be  strictly  taken  care  of,  and  attended  to  both  previooBly  and 
sajbeequently  to  SHch  approximation  to  &e  Supreme  Being." 
(In  the  constant  internal  straggles  between  this  desire  of  indul- 
gence, always  working  powerfully  upon  &e  mind,  and  the  social 
inclination,  displayed  in  various  modes,  according  to  the  difference 
of  circumstances,  of  habits,  and  of  education,  some  yield  often  4;o  the;^ 
passions.    In  that  case  the  only   means  of  attaining   an  ultimate 
victory  over  them  is  sincere  repentance  and  solemn  meditation,  which    • 
occasion  mental  disquiet  and  anxiety  forming  the  punishment  of  sin ;    ^ 
and  which  are  calculated  to  prevent  future  surrenders  to  the  passions 
on  similar  occasions.    Hie  sin  which  mankind  contracts  against  God,    ' 
by  the  practice  of  wickedness,  is  believed  by  us  to  be  expiated  by 
these  penances,  and  not,  as  supposed  by  the  querist,  by  the  blood  of 
a  son  of  ^an  or  son  of  Qod,  who  never  participated  in  our  transr- 
grrasionsy 

^His  last  query  is,  "  Will  mankind  at  last  be  certaiidy  raised  and 
judged  ?  and  wiU  they  suffer  or  enjoy  according  to  their  works  or 
not  ?  In  reply  to  which  I  beg  to  observe,  that  the  Vedanta  does  not 
confine  the  reward  or  punishment  of  good  or  evil  works  to  the  state 
after  death,  much  less  to  a  particular  day  of  judgment ;  but  it  reveals 
positively,  that  a  man  suffers  or  enjoys,  according  to  his  evil  or  good 
deeds,  frequently  even  in  this  world, — a  doctrine  which  is  not,  I 
think,  at  variance  with  the  first  part  of  the  Christian  Bible.  See  the 
above  translation.  "  From  devotion  to  Qod  aU  the  desired  conse- 
quences proceed  "  (meaning  of  course  in  this  world  also).  "  He,  who- 
has  no  faith  in  the  Supreme  Being,  is  rendered  subject  to  these 
gods  "  (properly  speaking  grand  ohjeeUyS 

In  conclusion,  he  makes  some  other  insinuations  against  the 
Vedanta  ;  one  of  which  is,  that  it  declares  the  mind  to  be  Qod  ;  and 
consequently  that  those  who  adhere  to  this  religion,  must  follow  their 
natural  propensities,  and  the  suggestions  of  their  own  minds  merely, 
not  the  revealed  authority  of  God.  I  therefore  quote  these  lines 
found  in  that  very  translation,  from  which  the  querist  draws  this< 
conclnsion,  and  leave  the  public  to  judge,  whether  he  is  not  entirely 
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-dtprivwi,  er^n  of  oommon  eeoBe,  by  rooted  teligioiiB  pfejudiee,  in 
«zamiiuiig  tbe  wriiiagii  of  others,  thAi  are  not  perenaded  to  think 
exactly  like  him  and  his  faUow-believers,  riz.,  "  The  Vedas  not  ooiy 
^'^all  the  celestial  reprosentattons  deitiee;  bntalao,  m  many  ins- 
"  tances,  give  this  divine  epithet  to  the  mind,  daet»  void  space,  quad- 
"  rupeds,  animals  and  slaves  :*-Bnt  neUher  any  of  the  oeleatial  gods 
'*  nor  any  existing  creatoie  can  66  eonttdertd  tiU  Lord  of  tfce  vmiMrM, 
"  becanse  the  third  Chapter  of  the  VedanU  explains,  that  by  these 
"appellatioDs  of  the  Veda,  which  denote  the  diifnsive  spirit  of  the 
"  Supreme  Being  equally  over  all  creatures,  by  means  of  extension, 
'"  his  pmnipresence  is  established."  '*  Because  the  Veda  declares  the 
"  performance  of  these  rules  to  be  the  cause  of  the  mind^9  pur\fieation 
■*'  and  its  faith  in  God,'* 

If  notwithstanding  these  explanations  offered  hj  the  Vedanta,  the 
querist  persists  in  his  attempt  to  stigmatise  the  Veda,  and  thus  argue, 
that  any  being  declared  by  the  Veda  to  be  God,  though  figuratively, 
should  be  considered  as  God  in  reality,  by  the  followers  of  that 
system,  I  would  refer  him  to  his  own  BiUe,  which  in  the  same 
figurative  sense  applies  the  term  '*  God  "  to  the  prophets  and  the 
chiefs  of  Israel,  and  identifies  God  with  abstract  properties,  such  as 
love,  <ftc. ;  and  I  then  ask  the  querist,  whether  he  admits  them  to  be 
real  Gods  and  offers  his  worship  to  them?  and  whether  be  be  a 
follower  of  the  dictates  of  the  powerful  passion  of  love  in  its  most 
unlimited  sense  ? 

His  second  insinuation  is  this,  that  the  Vedanta  does  not  forbid 
the  worship  of  gods  and  goddesses ;  and  how  then  can  the  unity  of 
God  be  inferred  from  that  work  ?  I  reply  :  The  Supreme  Being  is 
represented  throughout  the  whole  Vedanta  System  as  the  only  object 
of  true  adoration,  of  which  the  querist  will  be  convinced,  if  he  refers 
to  the  following  passages  of  the  same  translation,  viz.,  **  The  worship 
"  authorised  by  aU  the  Vedas  is  of  one  nature :  as  the  directitm  for 
^*  the  worship  of  the  only  Supreme  Being  is  inioariahly  foimd  in  every 
"  part  of  the  Veda.  The  following  passages  of  the  Veda  affirm  that 
"  God  is  the  sole  object  of  worship,  viz.,  *  Adore  God  alone '  *  Know 
*'  Gkxi  alone.*  *'  With  regard  to  the  suggestions  about  the  worship  of 
other  objects  besides  the  Deity,  the  following  explanation  is  given  in 
the  Vedanta.  "  These,  as  well  as  several  other  texts  of  the  same 
**  nature,  are  not  real  commands,  but  only  direct  those,  (for  instance 
"idiots)  who  are  unfortunately  incapable  of  adoring  the  invisible 
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"^  Supteme  Bemg»  to  apply  th«r  miads  to  any  Titible  thing,  imtbar 
"  than  allow  them  to  ranaia  idle." 

In  reifying,  aa  abova,  to  all  the  '*  ChristiaaV*  qvariea  and  inainxi- 
ationay  I  hare  60^fiMd  my  quotationa  to  the  tranaUtaoaa  of  the 
abiidgmentol  the  Vedanta-^^neasayol  21pagea— tovhiehtheqiierut 
lelerrod  in  hia  pre&tory  lines ;  ao  that  my  readers  OMy  pereeiye  that 
had  jthe  querist  read  only  that  small  work,  diyeating  himself  of 
leligioiis  prejudice,  he  would  not  have  needed  to  put  those  qneationa. 


CHAPTER  nJ 

ReMotu  of  a  Bindoo  for  rejecting  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  querist  then  proceeds  to  direct  personality,  maintaining  that, 
in  common  with  Rammohun  Roy,  there  are  indiyidoals  in  England, 
who  regard  the  mind  as  Qod,  and  surrender  themselves  entirely  to  its 
suggestions ;  since  they  receive,  he  alleges,  only  such  portions  of  the 
Bible  as  suit  their  convenience  and  reject  the  rest ;  and  he  confidently 
pronounces  the  doctrines  which  Rammohun  Roy  inculcates  to  be  a2Z 
athsietieal.  As  these  individuals  must  be  better  qualified  than  I  can 
be  to  vindicate  themselves  from  the  charge  of  perverting  the  Scriptures, 
I  need  say  nothing  on  this  subject.  I  cannot,  however,  totally  pass  over 
the  charge  of  atheism  against  the  doctrines  which  I,  in  common  with  my 
friend,  inculcate ;  and  therefore  beg  to  be  allowed  to  make  in  this 
instance  a  few  observations  which  may  lead  my  readers  to  enter  upon 
an  impartial  investigation  and  to  compare  the  religious  opinions  which 
the  foUowers  of  the  Vedant  maintain  with  those  that  the  querist  and 
his  feUow  Christians  profess. 

The  querist  probably  means,  that  these  individuals  reject  or 
misinterpret  that  portion  of  the  Bible  which  relates  to  the  Trinity  and 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  both  considered  by  the  querist  and  his 
fellow-believers  as  the  essential  principles  of  Christianity.  /l  have 
oonsequentjly  attentively  read  the  Bible  of  Christians ;  but  to  my  great 
astonishment,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  explanation  of  the  Trinity^  ' 
in  that  book.  I  have  therefore  directed  my  attention  to  their  creed ' 
jmd  some  of  the  works  of  celebrated  Christian  writers,  in  the  former 
of  which  ^  find  the  Triune  God  thus  explained  ^^ 

"The  Father  is  Ood,  the  Son  is  God,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God;  and 
^'yet  there  are  not  three  Gods  but  one  GKxl.''    I  shall  therefore  submit 
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to  the  qaerfst  sad  hia  fellow-believerB  cases  exactly  parallel  to  tlil» 
doctrine,  as  differe  ntly  viewed  by  learned  Christians,  and  ask  him 
irhether  he  can  ever  persoa  de  himself  to  admit  their  x>os8ibility  ? — Ist. 
John  is  homo  or  a  man,  James  is  homo  or  a  man,  and  Jacob  is  homo  or 
a  man,  and  yet  there  are  not  three  homines  or  men  but  one  man.  3nd« 
At  the  time  wtum  the  whole  human  race,  as  stated  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  consisted  of  only  three  persons,  it  might  have  been,  in  lik» 
manner,  asserted,  that,  **  Adam  is  homo  (or  a  person) ,  Etc  is  homo 
"  (or  a  person)  and  Cain  is  homo  (or  a  person)  ;  but  there  are  not  three 
"  homines  (or  persons)  but  one  person,"  the  three  being  included  under 
the  abstract  notion  of  mqnkind.  3rd.  The  father  is  aaeerdos  (or  a 
priest),  the  son  is  ^ocenio^  (or  a  priest)  and  the  grandson  is  eaeerdos 
(or  a  priest),  and  yet  there  are  not  three  saeerdotea  (or  priests;  but  one 
priest  under  an  abstract  notion  of  the  ''priesthood."  4th.  Wisdom  ia 
qualiUu  (or  a  quality),  power  is  quolitasior  a  quality)  and  love  is  qwditas 
(or  a  quality)  and  yet  there  are  not  three  qualitates  (or  qualities)  but 
one  quality.  5th.  Creation  is  opue  (or  a  work),  Redemption  is  opus 
(or  a  work),  Sanctification  is  optis  (or  a  work),  and  yet  there  are  not 
three  opera  or  works,  but  one  work. 

I  regret  that  notwithstand  ing  very  great  mental  exertions,  I  am 
unable  to  attain  a  comprehension  of  this  Creed. 

These  missionary  gentlemen  have  come  out  to  this  country  in  the 
expectation,  that  grown  men  should  first  give  up  the  use  of  their 
external  senses,  and  should  profess  seriously,  that  although  the  Father 
is  ONE  Qoi  and  the  Son  is  one  Qod  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  one  Ood,. 
yet  that  the  number  of  Gk>ds  does  not  exceed  one — a  doctrine  which 
although  unintelligible  to  others,  having  been  imbibed  by  these  pious- 
men  with  their  mothers'  milk,  is  of  course  as  familiar  to  them  as  the 
idea  of  the  animation  of  the  stony  goddess  "  Kali "  is  to  an  idolatrous 
Hindoo,  by  whom  it  has,  in  like  manner,  been  acquired  in  his  infancy. 

A  man  does  not,  under  various  circumstances,  always  refuse  to 
believe  things  that  are  beyond  his  comprehension  ;  but  he  will  find  it 
very  hard,  if  not  utterly  impossible,  to  believe  what  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  his  senses,  to  his  experience,  to  the  uniform  course  of 
nature,  and  to  line  first  axioms  of  reason  :  to  wit,  that  there  is  first  the 
Father-Deity,  who  is  distinctly  and  by  himself  God,  omnipotent^ 
omniscient,  and  omnipresent,  that  there  is  secondly  the  Son-Deity,  who 
is  distinctly  and  by  himself  God  omnipotent,  omniscient,  omnipresent, 
and  that  there  is  thirdly  the  Holy  Ghost  Deity,  (in  the  neuter  gender) 
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trUoh  18  diBti^ctly  and  by  ittelf  Qod,  omnipotantt  ODtfdscient,  and 
omnipreBeiit,  yet  in  defiance  of  the  immutable  pTinqiplm  of  mathemar 
^cal  aciencey  that  these  Deitiee  amoont  to  no  more  than  <mi. 

ExclnBive  of  the  wiitiage  of  the  ancient  and.  modem  Popiah 
TheologiBta  and  those  ol  Dissenters  from  the  Episcopal  craed^  find, 
to  my  still  greater  surprise,  in  the  works  of  some  oelebnitod  CSbxistian 
wiiters,  who  are  held  as  the  most  distinguished  membars  ol  the 
Church  ol  England,  the  most  palpably  contradictory  explanation 
giTen  of  this  Trinity,  some  of  which  I  here  notice. 

Fint.  Dr.  Waterland,  Dr.  Taylor,  and  Archbishop  Seeker  main- 
tain that  the  Trinity  consists  of  three  distinct,  independent,  and 
equal  perscms  constituting  one  and  the  same  Qod  ;  thus  iwpvesenting 
the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Hdy  Ghost  as  three  distinct  substances 
under  one  Gkxlhead. 

2lndly.  Dr.  Wallis  was  an  adrocate  lor  the  Sabellian  hypoUieos, 
and  pxob^ly  Archbishop  Tillotson,  holding  that  three  persons  in  the 
Trinity  are  only  three  modes  or  relations,  which  the  Deity  bears  to 
his  cinQatures, — thus  declaring  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Hdy 
Qhoet  to  be  three  qualities,  existing  of  course  in  the  abstract  notion 
of  the  Qod-head,  which  exists  only  in  our  imagination. 

Sidly.  Bishop  Pearson,  as  well  as  Bishop  Bull,  and  Dr.  Owen 
suppose  the  Father  to  be  an  underived  and  essential  essence  and  the 
Son  to  have  received  every  thing  by  communication  from  God  the 
Father.  "There  can  be  but  one  person,^'  (says  Bishc^  Pearson), 
''  originally  of  himself,  subsisting  in  that  infinite  Being,  because  a 
'^  plurality  of  more  persona  so  subsisting  would  necessarily  infer  a 
«<  multiplioity  of  Gods."  *'  The  Son  possessed  "  (says  he,)  *'  the  Whole 
'*  nature  \sj  Mmmumeatuinnot  by  pafttctpatMin  and  in  9%uh  vHty  that 
"he  was  as  freaUy  God  as  the  father.'*  i.s.,  this  third  explanation 
eontradicts  the  first  with,  regard  to  the  original  dsi^  of  the  second 
and  third  peiscms,  and  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  second  eiqdanation. 

4thly,  Bishop  Burgees  supposes  the  three  peisooB  ol  the  Deity  to 
make  one  Gcd,.  but  does  not  allow  that  these  persons  are  three 
beings,  mgjng.that  "  the  Seripturea  declare  that  there  is  but  only  one 
"  Gbod. — ^The  same  Scriptures  declare  atuA  there  ave^three  omnipresent 
V.perao]H»; but  there  cannot  be  two  omnipiessnt  beings;  therefore 
**the  throe  onmipreseM  persons  can  be  only  cas  €kid."  According 
to  ihia  hypothesis,  the  Trinity  is  made  up  of  thiee  i^ersons,  each  o^ 
which  is  not  a  being,  i^e.,  of  thtee  nonentities]|  > 
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5tlily.  Ik  die  Bgfvtem  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bnmet,  the  Fatber  is  held 
to  be  a  eelf-ensteiit  Being,  the  Bon,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  dependent ; 
and  he  thiaks  that  diTine  perfections  and  worship  may  be  aacribed  to- 
each  ;  which  somewhat  resembles  the  Arian  Greed. 

6th.  Mr.  Baxter  defines  the  three  dirine  Fersons  to  be  Wisdom,. 
Power,  and  Love  and  illustrates  his  meaaung  by  the  Tital  power,, 
intellect  aad  will  in  the  sool  ol  man,  i.e.,  he  compares  the  three 
persons  with  qualities — an  opinion  which  resemMes  what  was 
maintained  by  Sabellios  and  his  followers. 

7thly.  Bishop  Gastrell  says  **  The  three  names  of  Qod  the  father,. 
*'  Son,  sold  fibly  Ghost  must  denote  a  three-lold  difference  or  distiac- 
*'  tioa  beloagiag  to  €k>d,  but  such  as  is  consistent  with  the  «uty 
"  and  simplicity  of  the  divine  nature,  for  each  of  these  includes  the 
"  whole  idea  of  God  and  $omething  more.  So  far  as  they  expfess  the 
"  nature  ol  God,  they  all  adequately  and  exactly  signify  the  sMne. 
"  It  is  the  additional  signification,  which  makes  all  the  dntKnoti<m 
"between  them,"  i.e.,  according  to  Bishop  GastreU,  "the  Esther 
"  includes  ikbvjhole  idea  of  Ckxi  and  eomeMng  more ;  the  scm  indudea 
"  Uie  tehole  idea  ol  God  and  eomething  more ;  the  Holy  Ghost  includes- 
"  the  whale  idea  of  God  and  eometking  more :  while  altogether,  the 
"  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  make  one  entire  God,  and  no 
"move."  Here  this  learned  pr^te  introduces  a  new  axiom,  vis.,. 
that  a  part  is  greater  than,  or  at  least,  equal  to  the  whole. 

dthly.  Aoeccding  to  Mr.  Howe's  theory,  there  are  three  distinct, 
inteUigemt  hypostases,  each  having  a  distinct,  intelligen*  natuie^ 
united  in  some  i]ieiq>licable  manner  so  as  to  make  one  God  in  some- 
what the  same  way  as  the  corporeal,  sensitiire,  and  inteUeotual 
faculties  aro  united  to  iorm  one  man,  i*  e.,  he  gives  us  to  underatand 
that  the  Godhead  is  something  more  than  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghoot  in  Aie  sane  manner  as  a  complete  man  is  somediing 
more  than  the  ecnporeal,  sensttiTe  and  inteEeetual  faouhiea. 

9tUy.  Dr.  ShMrlock  says,  "  The  Esther,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
"  are  04  ivaOy  dietinet  PerBons  as  Peter,  James,  and  John,  ea^  of 
"which  is  God.  We  sust allow  each  Person  to  be  a  God:  Thsse 
three  infinite  minds  are  distingnished,  just  sb  tikrse  etesited  minds 
are,  Iqp  sdli-coassiciMASss.  Aad  by  mutual  eonsciouBDess,  each  pensn 
of  these  has  the  whoU  wisdom,  power  and  goodness  ol  the  other 
two."  i,e,y  this  dtyinft  sets  forth  a  system  of  perfect  polytheism ;  but 
does  not,  like  the  others,  offer  any  apology  for  it. 
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lOHdy.  Dr.  Saber,  the  preeeat  Biskop  of  GAleutla,  mMteim  ihet 
the  seooDd  atad  diiid  peiMBs  in  the  Trinity  we  no  o^ier  thaa  the 
aiigele  MUhtfd  and  Chhriel  It  was  the  Second  Penon,  wlio  eoa- 
fataed  with  Uoaaa  from  Monnt  Sinai,  and  the  third  peraon,  who^ 
constitnted  the  Jewiah  Shekinah. 

The  theoiy  of  the  (Jodhead  propoaed  faj  thia  piona  and  learned 
prelate,  ahhoogh  it  ia  at  Tariance  with  the  opinionB  of  aereral  other 
dinaaa,  moat  yet  be  gratifjHuig  to  Hindoo  Thedogiana,  who  here  long 
cberiahed  the  doctrine  of  the  M etempaychoaia,  or  the  tranamigFatiooL 
of  apirita  from  one  body  to  another,  fiance,  the  belief  in  the  Second 
Peraon  of  the  Godhead,  originally  a  mere  apirit,  taking  at  one  time,, 
aeoording  to  thia  theory,  the  form  of  an  Angel  (Michael)  and  ajfter- 
warda  aawiming  the  body  of  Man  (Jeana  Ghriat)  by  meana  of  natwml 
birth,  which  waa  efected,  aa  ia  aaid,  by  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
angel  (Gabriel — comitenancea  the  doctrine  of  the  migration  of  apirita- 
fnxn  the  bodiea  of  anperior  to  thoae  of  inferior  creatorea. 

Are  not  theae  explanationa  of  the  Trini^,  giren  hy  the  peraopfl 
moat  reiaed  in  the  Scripturaa,  aofficient  to  pnaale  any  man,  if  not 
drire  him  to  atheiam?  Snppoaing  a  Hindu  or  a  Mnaaalman  were 
ready  and  willing  to  embrace  the  Qiriatian  faith*  woold  he  not 
aincerely  repent  of  hia  raahneea,  aa  aoon  aa  he  diaoorered  that  the 
aeoonnta  d  the  eaaence  of  the  Chriatian  religion,  gxren  by  the  principal 


persona  of  ^e  Church,  aro  aa  oppoaite  to  each  other  aa  the  weat  ia  to  f^^y^ 
the  eaat?  (Would  he  not  be  utterly  aatoniahed  at  the  idea,  that  a  c\\^ 
nation  who  are  eo  celebrated  lor  their   progreaa  in  the  arte  and.;,;^,. 
aciences,  for  the  enjoyment  of  political  and  ciyil  liberty,  and  for 
their  freedom  of  inquiry  and  diacnaaion,  ahodd  neglect  tiieir  reUgioiia  .\^    'j'^A 
faith  BO  much  aa  to  i^ow  it  atall  to  ataad  upon  the  monalroiaaiyd «'     .     ■ } 
absurd  baaia  of  po^iery  ?^  '- 

I  myself,  however,  am  not  aurpriaed  at  the  many  contradictory  | 

accounts  they  hare  given  of  the  Trinity ;  becaoae  when  tite  building 
ia  ^e  mere  craatne  of  /aney,  it  ia  not  to  i>e  expected  that  iaa  aichi-  ' 

tecta  ahould  rreil  agiee  in  their  deacripticn  oi  ita  form  and  piopor-  j 

tiona.  Nor  do  I  wonder  at  thk  &ith  being  ibnaken  by  a  great 
number  of  intelUgent  European  gentlemen,  whom  the  orthodos  are 
fond  of  Btigmaliaing  aa  In^ideU,  aince  it  appeara  to  mev  tkak  any 
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^  By  a  wfewaoe  to  the  Kttories  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans  and  to  thoee  of 
_  ^mgis  Khan  and  others,  the  readen  may  1)e  conTinoed  that  troth  and  true  leligioa 
do  not  alwsys  aoobmpany  maKh,  power  aiftd  conqoeet,  U|^  flttnet  er  lofty  prtmasN 
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person  endowed  -vrith  a  moderate  share  of  comnum  eetiM,*  not  entiitoly 
perverted  by  early  prejudices  thrust  upon  him  in  the  helpless  infancy  t 
-of  his  mind)  must  be  able  to  tear  off  the  partireoloared  veil  of 
sophistry  from  the  face  of  this  Creed  snd  discover:  its  real  monr. 
strosity. 

Instead  of  stigmatizing  those  Qendemen,  the  Missionaries  onght, 
I  think,  to  have  thanked  them  gratefully^  for  the  safs  standing  of  the 
frail  edifice  of  their  extraordinary  creed,  since  it  is  the  indifference 
of  a  great  number  of  learned  Europeans  about  the  jteligion  which, 
they  fK>m  policy  profess,  accompanied  with  the  bigoted  adherence 
to  Christianity  imposed  upon  a  considerable  portion  of  men  of  the 
middling  class,  which,  and  which  alone,  has  been  hitherto  the  cause 
of  the  security  of  a  faith  contradictory  to  common  sense  and  opposed, 
to  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  in  a  nation  so  highly  exalted  by  its 
literature. 

r  Some  well-meaning  Christians  plausibly  argue,  that,  whether  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  be  reasonable  or  not, — ^what  does  it  signify, 
this  being  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,— if  the  practical  parts  of 
-Christianity  and  its  religous  observances  are  salutary  ? 

In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  know,  whether  the  Missionaries  preach 
the  practical  parts  of  Christianity  separately  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  that  of  the  atonement,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  they 
•do  not  consider  these  doctrines  to  be  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Qiristian  Faith,  so  that,  no  man  can  possibly  benefit  by  the 
practical  parts  of  Christisaity,  unless  he  is  enabled  to  pervert  his 
senses,  so  far  as  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  these  doctrines  ?  If  the 
latter  be  the  case,  these  well-meaning  persons,  will,  I  trust  excuse 
the  rejection  of  Ohristiaaity  by  the  grown  up  natives  of  India,  in 
consideration  of  the  great  diffictdty  or  rather  impossibility  every 
one  must  encounter  who  attempts  to  eiiforce  belief  upon  himself 
or  upon  othersw' 

In  the  second  place  I  take  the  liberty  of  aaking  these  well- 
meaning  Oentlemen,  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  speculation  to  believe 
^one  to  be  thtfes  and  Ihne  to  be  one  ?  ■  Whether  it  is  a  matter  of: 
opinion  to  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  a  perf^  man  is  perfect 
Oodf  or  in,  other  words,  that  a  complete  man  is  not  a  man  ?  Whether 
it  is  a  matter  of  speculation  to  be  convinced  that  an  object  confined 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  Earth  comprehends  literally  oZZ  the  fvlneaa 
of  the  Deity  bodily»  and  spreads  over  the  whole  universe  ?    Is  it  also 
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»  saatter  o!  specuUtioii  that  Qod  whom  Cairistiaiui  and  their  Scriptore 
Kprasent  as  mere  spiril  and  as  the  a«lhor  of  the  murrerae,  vaa  of  Ihe 
▼ery  seed  of  the  Jewish  Patriarch  Abraham,  and  of  the  Jewish  King 
D«?id?  If  these  be  matters  of  opiaion,  what  then  ace matlen grossly 
lepi^gnant  to  reason  aad  contrary  to  fact?  The  almighty  and  etenial 
Being  (according  to  these  Christian  theologians)  was  liom,  q/rwo  to 
manhood,  suffered  and  died  a  shameful  death.  Does  this  signify 
iiothing  ?  Does  it  aiignify  nothing  to  degrade  our  focnltiee  aad  give  up 
the  use  of  our  senses,  while  we  are  viewing  the  visible  object  of  nature  ? 
If  we  do  80  in  one  thing,  why  not  do  it  in  another  ?  If  we  set  out 
on  this  irrational  career,  where  are  we  to  stop  ?  May  we  not  from  the 
example  set  in  Theology*  lay  aside  the  use  of  reason  in  other  sciences 
also,  and  thereby  impede  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  introduce 
incalculable  evils  into  the  world  ?  I  thereforp  hope  that  these  Gentlemen 
willy  after  more  mature  consideration,  discover  the  doctrine  ol  the 
Trinity  and  the  idea  of  a  Mangod  or  Godman  to  be  unnatural  and 
pregnant  with  absurdity,  and  not  a  mere  innocent  speculation. 

If  British  Missionaries  are  under  an  obligation  to  preach  Chris- 
tianity to  the  natives  of  India,  they  ought  for  the  glory  of  their 
nation,  holding  so  conspicuous  a  place  among  the  people  of  the  East, 
and  also  for  the  sake  of  their  own  characters  as  a  literary  Body,  to 
confine  their  instructions  to  the  practical  parts  of  Christianity, 
keeping  entirely  out  of  view  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  idea 
of  a  two  or  three  fold  nature  of  Qod  and  Man,  or  Gkxi,  Man  and 
Angel,  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  much  calculated  to  lower  the 
rep^iitation  of  Britons  both  as  a  learned  and  as  a  religious  people. 

(It  is  characteristic  of  protestant  writers  to  expose  to  ridicule  any 
other  system  of  religion  which  they  disapprove.  For  instance,  some 
of  their  eminent  writers  have  proceeded  so  far  in  attacking  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  maintained  by  the  Catholics,  as  to  aj^ly 
to  the  bread  which  the  Catholics  consider  as  the  real  flesh  of  Christ, 
the  epithet  Panariua  Beus  or  "  Breaden  Qod,"  &c. 

Now  I  only  beg  to  be  allowed  on  this  occasion  to  ask  Protestant 
Gentlemen,  who  think  themselves  justified  in  believing  that  a  human 
body  was,  by  supernatural  power,  in  a  literal  sense  filled  with  all  the 
fulness  of  the  €k)dhead,  how  they  can  object  so  violently  to  the 
opinion  entertained  by  the  Catholics  that  a  piece  of  bread  by  the 
same  eupematural  power  is  filled  with  divine  spirit  ?  And  if  they 
<^W'  iwly  to  Catholics  the  term  "  Worshippers  of  a  Breaden  God,*' 
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how  caa  the  prafessorB  of  the  Trinity  disapptOYe  of  the  terms 
*'  Worship^re  of  a  fleshly  God,  or  Jew  God "  being  applied  td 
themHelveg>  • 

Whoever,  in  fact  is  unable  to  pereeive  the  wide  dietinctien  between 
iupremd  and  eUmoL  Being  and  a  heLplesM  mortal  man,  mnat  sorely 
oonleefl,  if  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reason,  that  he  had  grossly 
abased  it  in  contemplating  the  nature  of  the  deity.  The  immense 
distance  between  the  human  and  divine  nature  cannot  be  diminishedl 
by  the  eiSorts  of  any  mortal ;  and  therefore  whoever  accepts  man, 
dead  or  alive,  for  his  god,  voluntaijly  sinks  himself  to  the  same 
unfathomable  distance  below  the  level  of  one  of  the  human  species. 
Should  he  then  presume  to  claim  the  rank  of  man,  he  would  thereby 
equalise  his  nature  with  that  of  his  God  and  be  justly  chargeable 
with  gross  inconsistency.  Indeed  I  do  not  see  what  can  prevent  his 
fellow- believers,  or  man-worshippers,  from  accusing  him  of  bias- 
phemy-'-in  making  himself  equal  with  God ;  or  how  rational  men 
can  avoid  viewing  him  as  the  victim  of  early  prejudices — ^however 
many  sciences  he  may  have  studied,  however  many  books  he  may 
have  written,  whatever  titles  of  learning  may  have  been  bestowed 
upon  him  and  with  whatever  contempt  he  may  affect  to  regard  the 
genuine  Brahmanical  religion.  I  say,  the  genuine  Brahmanical  re* 
Hgion,  taught  by  the  Vedas,  as  interpreted  by  the  inspired  l^u, 
not  the  popular  system  of  worship  adopted  by  the  multitude.  ^  a 
Christian  were  to  insist  on  considering  the  latter  with  all  its  comip> 
tions  as  the  standard  of  Hindooism,  then  a  Hindoo  would  also  be 
'  justified  in  taking  as  the  standard  of  Christianity,  the  system  of 
/  religion  which  almost  universally  prevailed  in  Europe  previous  to 
the  fifteenth  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  which  is  still  followed 
by  the  majority  of  Christians  (namely,  Catholics,  Greeks,  Armenians) 
with  aU  its  idols,  crucifixes.  Saints,  miracles,  pecuniaty  absolutiona 
from  sins,  trinity,  transubstantiation,  relics,  holy  water,  and  other 
idolatrous  machinery^ 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  we  are  given  to 
understand  by  Christians,  that  God  the  Father  having  been  offended 
by  the  transgressions  of  the  human  race,  resolved  (though  against 
the  suggestion  of  his  mercy)  that  he  would  not  forgive  them  unless 
some  adequate  sacrifice  were  c^red  to  him,  so  that  his  justice  should 
not  be  disregarded  through  the  influence  of  his  mercy.  Upon 
this  resolution  on  the  part  of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son  having 
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great  compassion  towards  men  guilty  of  sins  tmto  death,  took  upon 
himself  the  human  nature  and  offered  to  Qod  the  Eather  his  own 
life  as  an  adequate  atonement,  and  thereby  reconciled  to  the  Father 
Deity  as  many  men  as  would  believe  in  the  offer  of  his  blood  for  the 
remission  of  sin. 

The  Missionary  G^entlemen  hereby  maintain,  that  although  God 
the  Father,  €k)d  the  Son,  and  Qod  the  Holy  Ghost  were  equally 
merciful  and  just  and  equally  averse  to  sin ;  yet  the  Father  having 
a  strict  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  between 
Mercy  and  Justice,  did  not  suffer  his  Mercy  to  violate  Justice,  and 
insisted,  that  the  sins  of  men  should  not  be  forgiven  unless  a  human 
sacrifice  were  made  to  him.  But  the  Son  being  more  imder  the 
influence  of  mercy  and  totally  regardless  of  justice,  condescended 
to  assume  the  human  nature  and  to  bear  the  punishment  of  their 
sin.  Thus  by  offering  himself  as  a  sacrifice,  lie  washed  away  their 
transgressions  with  his  blood,  without  expecting  any  sacrifice  to  be 
made  to  him,  for  the  satis&ction  of  his  Justice ;  while  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  again,  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  performance  of  the 
sacrifice,  either  as  the  Satisfier  or  the  Satisfied,  and  remained  quite 
neutral.  Hence,  is  it  not  evident,  that  God  the  Father  is  more  strict 
about  the  observance  of  Justice  than  Qod  the  Son  ?  and  that  God  the 
Father  was  less  liable  to  the  influence  of  Mercy  than  God  the  Son  ? 
and  that  God  the  Holy  Ghost  manifested  neither  Mercy  nor  Justice 
in  the  sacrificial  atonement  ?  Do  not  these  circumstances  completely 
overthrow  the  doctrine  which  these  Gentlemen  preach,  viz.,  that  God 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  equally  just  and  merciful  ? 

Secondly,  (They  ascribe  to  God  the  attribute  of  justice  according 
to  the  human  notion  of  that  attribute,  t.  e.,  as  a  just  judge  can  never . 
be  so  influenced  by  his  mercy  as  to  forgive  a  man  guilty  of  capital 
crimes,  without  inflicting  upon  him  the  punishment  of  death;  so 
God  never  can  violate  justice  through  the  influence  of  his  mercy  in 
forgiving  sins  unto  death,  without  inflicting  extreme  punishment. 
Supposing,  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  divine  justice  can  be 
viewed  according  to  the  standard  of  the  human  notion  of  justice,  I 
ask  whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  human  notion  of  justice  to 
release  millions  of  men  each  guilty  of  sins  unto  death,  after  inflicting 
death  upon  another  person,  (whether  God  or  man)  who  never 
participated  in  their  sins,  even  though  that  person  had  voluntarily 
proposed  to  embrace  death  ?  or  whether  it  is  not  a  great  violation 
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of  justice,  according  to  the  hmnaii  notion  of  it,  to  put  an  innocent 
penon  to  a  painful  death  for  the  transgressions  of  others,  notwith- 
standing he,  in  his  human  capacity,  manifested  very  great  reluctance 
to  that  dealii,  as  is  admitted  in  the  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  Matthew,  Ch.  XXVI,  37— 39y 

Thirdly,  Sins  are  of  two  kinds,  that  is,  sins  against  God  merely, 
and  sins  against  Qod  and  man,  such  as  theft,  robbery,  deception,  &c. 
I  therefore  wish  to  know  whether  it  is  not  an  entire  disregard  of 
justice,  according  to  the  human  notion,  that  the  sins  committed 
against  one  person  should  be  forgiven  by  another,  without  his  consent 
to  such  pardon?  Whether  it  is  not  an  infringement  of  justice  on  the 
part  of  God  the  Son,  according  to  the  human  notion  of  justice,  to 
wash  away  with  his  blood  the  sins  of  theft,  robbery,  or  murder 
eommitted  by  one  man  against  others,  and  to  disregard  their 
individual  sufferings?  But  if  Christians  really  imagine  that  true 
believers  in  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ  have  their  past  sins  as 
well  against  God  as  against  man,  washed  away  by  his  blood,  are 
they  not  extremely  presumptuous  and  culpable  in  inflicting  punish- 
ment upon  their  fellow  Christians  for  any  crime  they  may  have 
committed,  knowing  that  atonement  has  already  been  made  for  it 
hy  the  blood  of  their  Gtxl,  which  was  shed  on  the  cross  ?  Yet  we 
every  day  see  Christians  inflict  on  one  another  severe  pxmishment, 
for  the  sins  committed  by  them,  notwithstanding  the  remission  of 
their  sins  through  their  faith  in  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

Faufihly.  These  Gentlemen  believe,  that  the  Son  washes  away 
the  sins  of  those  who  place  their  faith  in  his  vicarious  sacrifice,  and 
not  of  men  in  general.  This  shews  that  the  act  of  pardoning  the 
sins  of  men  by  God  the  Son,  proceed  from  a  reciprocal  consideration, 
and  not  from  his  infinite  mercy  towards  mankind.  As  according  to 
this  doctrine,  millions  of  inhabitants  of  remote  countries,  islands  and 
mountains,  who  never  heard  even  the  name  of  Christianity,  have  died 
in  sin,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  offered  by  Christ, 
without  having  it  in  their  power  to  enter  into  the  necessary  bargain 
for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  by  offering,  in  return,  their  faith  in 
the  atonement  made  by  Christ.  But  those  who  have  been  bom  in 
countries  where  they  could  readily  acquire  this  faith,  while  they 
rely  upon  the  possession  of  this  as  the  means  of  purchasing  their 
own  salvation,  inconsistently  condemn  such  of  their  fellow-Christians 
as  hope  to  be  saved  through  a  virtuous  life  and  sincere  repentanciB, 
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sccuBing  tkem  <^  preenmptioii  and  aelf"«iiffioiMiey  in  pretending  to 
be  saved  by  such  merits.  Yet  it  ib  evident  thnt  the  former  who 
boast  of  their  &ith,  are  ihe  persons  really  guilty  of  pride  and  self* 
snfficienoy,  since  iotr  this  sta^e  merit  of  theirs*  diey  think  themselyea 
folly  entitled  to  salTation  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  contemn  and 
deprecate  the  merits  of  othen,  who  nerrerUieless  consider  that  hoik 
hath  and  good  works  proceed  from  the  grace  of  Qod. 

/These  Gentlemeoi  are  apt  to  find  fault  with  and  ascribe  uxir- 
reasonableness  to  erery  other  ^tem  of  religion,  shutting  entirely 
their  eyes  upon  the  total  want  of  reason  and  rationality  in  the  faith 
which  they  themselves  profess  and  preach.  For,  is  there  any  notion 
more  unreasonable  and  conducive  to  immoral  practices  than  the  idea, 
that  Qod  koB  hload,  and  that  that  blood  is  offered  by  God  to  reconcile 
to  God  each  men  as,  at  any  time  during  their  lives,  place  faith  in 
that  Hood  of  God,  however  gwiUy  these  men  may  be  of  offending  God^^  ^  ,[  li )  - 
and  injuring  their  feUow-creatuzes.  ^  ^ .  ^ 

As  to  their  attempts  at  the  converting  of  Hindoos  to  the  Ghristia^\ 
Faith,  these  Teachers  of  strange  doctrines  may  now  have  been  con-  ?<  ' . A  ^ 
Tinced  by  experience,  after  the  exertions  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
that  no  grown  up  native  of  India  possessed  of  common  sense  and 
common  honesty,  will  ever  be  persuaded  to  believe  in  their  self- 
pontradictory  Creed,  and  that  their  religious  efforts  will  be  unavail- 
ing, unless  they  adopt,  or  be  enabled  to  adopt,  some  vadair  means 
for  the  promotion  of  Christiani^  Since  the  Hindoo  population  in 
Bengal,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  early  marriages,  and  their 
continual  residence  either  at  home  or  at  an  inconsiderable  distance 
from  their  birth-place,  and  from  the  enjoyment  of  local  comfort  under 
the  peaceful  sway  of  the  British  nation,  has  been  increasing  with 
uncommon  rapidity,  and  as  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  prohibited 
from  foreign  trade  by  their  religions  prejudices,  prevented  from 
entering  into  the  military  service,  owing  to  their  habitual  aversion  to 
war,  and  do  not  now,  as  in  former  times,  receive  gifts  of  lands  free 
from  assessments  which  tended  much  to  encourage  an  idle  life,  many 
families  have  already  become  very  indigent  and  a  greater  number 
must,  sooner  or  later,  be  reduced  to  poverty.  It  is  therefore  more  than 
probable,  that  the  most  weak  and  needy  among  them  may  be  induced, 
by  the  hope  of  wordly  advantages,  to  seU  their  conscience  and  their 
religion,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  great  many  Israelites  have  been 
persuaded  to  profess  Christianity,  by  the  severe  policy,  adopted 
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towaids  Jews  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  enoofangement  to  apostatize, 
held  oat  on  the  other,  by  Societies  eatabliahed  in  Europe  for  their 
conversion. 

I  shall  now,  in  a  few  words,  lor  the  information  of  the  Misaionaiy 
Gentlemen,  lay  down  oar  religions  creed.  In  oonformit/  with  the 
Precepts  of  oar  ancient  religion,  contained  in  the  Holy  Vedanta, 
though  disregarded  by  the  generality  of  modems,  we  look  ap  to 
One  Being  as  the  ftnimnring  and  regulating  principle  of  the  whole 
collective  body  of  the  oniverse,  and  as  the  oiigin  of  all  individual 
flools  which  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar,  vivify  and  govern  their 
particular  bodies  ;  and  we  reject  Idolatry  in  every  loim  and  under 
whatsoever  veil  of  sophistry  it  may  be  practised,  either  in  adoration 
of  an  artificial,  a  natural,  or  an  imaginary  object.  The  divine  homage 
which  we  offer,  consists  solely  in  the  practice  of  Diiya  or  benevolence 
towards  each  other,  and  not  in  a  fanciful  faith  or  in  certain  motions 
of  the  feet,  legs,  arms,  head,  tongue  or  other  bodily  organs,  in 
pulpit  or  before  a  temple.  Among  other  objects,  in  our  sdlenm 
devotion,  we  frequently  offer  up  our  humble  thanks  to  God,  for  the 
blessings  of  British  Rule  in  India  and  sincerely  pray,  that  it  may 
continue  in  its  beneficent  operation  for  centuries  to  come. 

SfflVUPRUSAD  SURMA.* 
Calcutta,  November  15, 1823. 


*  The  Raja's  Pandit»  under  whose  name  he  farooght  ont  this  li^garine     Ranunobm 
Boj  was  iand  at  nsing  pseodoajma. — En. 


ANSWER  OF  A  HINDOO 

TO   THB   QUESTION, 

*'  WHY  DO  YOU  PRBQUBNT  A  UNITARIAN  PLACE 
OP  WORSHIP  INSTEAD  OP  THE  NUMER- 
OUSLY ATTENDED  ESTABLISHED 
CHURCHES?" 


ANSWER  OF  A  HINDOO 

To  the  question,  *'  Why  do  70a  irequmt  «  Unitarian  pAace  of 
worship,  inatead  of  the  anmerooaly  attoided  established  CharolMs  ?" 

(L.  Because  the  prayers  read,  ^.worship  offered,  and  sennona 
preached  ia  the  Unitarian  place  of  worship  zenund  me  d  the  iBfinitaly 
wise  Ruler  of  this  infinite  universe,  without  ascribing  to  him  a» 
(Jhuichiaeii  do,  fellow-ereatois  or  coKyperatocs  equal  in  power  and 
other  attiibatea]  My  plain  understanding,  thowgh  it  can  comprehftnd 
the  idea  of  feUow-creaUures^  is  iacapahle  of  forming  a  notion  of  <me  or 
more  feUow-creators  each  equaUy  possessed  of  omnipotence  and 
omnipresence. 

IL  Because  Unitarian  prayer,  worship,  and  preaching  constantly 
pat  me  in  mind  of  the  beneficial  design  kept  in  view  by  the  wise  and 
beneTolent  Author  of  all,  in  organising  the  membera  ol  the  animal 
body,  such  as  bones,  veins,  vessels,  limba,  ftc,  and  in  preparing  the 
manifold  necessaries  of  life  for  our  maintenance,  as  proofs  of  hia 
gratuitous  blessing  and  free  grace ;  while  in  those  Churohes  he  ia 
declared  to  have  refaaod  mercy  and  salvation  to  mankind  until 
innocent  blood  was  offered  him  to  appease  his  wr^. 

ni.  Because  the  Unitarian  moiki  of  worship  eadiibits  how  that 
in&nite  atid  Supreme  author  has  deaignedly  stationed  the  heavenly 
bodies,  in  systematic  order,  capable  of  producing  and  nonridung  all 
the  animal  and  vegetable  objects  under  his  divine  control ;  ^hile  in 
those  Churches  that  infinite  being  is  repvesented  as  ooompying  a  small 
space  in  this  limited  world,  lying  in  a  atill  smaller  space  in  the  womb 
of  a  virgin,  subject  to  the  control  of  his  parents^  though  for  a  season^ 
and  daily  performing  the  various  animal  functionsy 

\IV-  Because  I  feel  alpsady  weary  of  the  doctrine  of  "  Man-Qod  *' 
or  **  Gk)d-M8A''*  frequ^tly  inculcated  by  the  Brahman^ in  pujp» 
suance  of  their  corrupt  traditions:  the  same  doottine  ofjkan-God, 
thou^  preached  by  another  body  of  priests  better  dressed,  better 
provided  for  and  eminently  elevated  by  virtue  of  conquest  cannot 
effectually  tend  to  excite  my  anxiety  or  curiosity  to  listen  to  it. 


*  Ifana,  Dattatraya,  Raioa,  Ac,  Ac.,  Ac. 
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V.  ^Because  I  hare  expressed  my  disgusl,  when  I  heard  from  the 
Brahmans  the  incredible  story  that  Qod  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
party-coloured  kite,  to  accomplish  certain  pmpoees.  While  I  wi^mt^^in 
the  same  rererence  for  the  Diyine  Being,  I  mnst  be  excused  believing 
a  similar  doctrine  held  iorth  in  those  Chnrchea,  as  to  the  appearance 
of  Qod,  on  another  occasion,  in  the  bodily  shape  of  a  dove^  I  wonder 
io  obflsnre,  that  from  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  God  some  are 
stigmatised  with  the  term  atheist ;  while  others  are  highly  respected, 
thoo^  they  do  not  scruple,  mider  the  shield  of  religion,  to  bring  the 
Deity  into  ridicule,  by  representing  him  in  the  form  even  of  a 
<$ommon  bird. 

VI.  Beeanse  having  been  tanght  in  the  schools,  where  the 
•doctrine  of  the  Incarnations  of  a  two-fold  or  even  of  a  three-fold  * 
nature  haf  been  solemnly  preached,  I  perceive  no  novelty  in  the 
idea  of  a  two-fold  natnre,  divine  and  human,  as  entertained  and 
expressed  in  those  Churches. 

VTI.  Because  in  those  Churches,  the  BxAy  Ghost  is  represented 
-tm  the  very  God  and  not '  as  the  miraculous  power  of  the  Deity,  at  the 
-same  time  that  the  language  applied  there  to  this  person  of  die  God- 
head ;  such  as  "  she  was  found  with  child  of  the  Holy  Gbost,"  n<  The 
Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee  "f  ^^7  corresponds  to  the  ^words 
■and  ideas  used  for  the  deity  in  (he  western  and  eastern  heathen 
mythologies,  and  consequently  must  be  offensive  to  the  feelings  of 
those  who  ascribe  te  God  purity  and  perfection. 

Vni.  Because  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  inculcated  in  those 
Churohes,  consisting  of  God  the  Father,  Qod  the  Son,  and  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  defeasible  on  the  plea  of  mystery  ;  while  the  Trinity 
preached  to  us  by  the  Brahmans  is  a  representation  of  the  three 
principle  attributes  of  the  deity  in  an  allegorical  sense,  and  does 
therefore  deserve  some  momentary  attention.  The  mind  which  rejects 
Ae  latter  as  a  production  of  the  fancy,  cannot  be  reasonably  expected 
to  adopt  the  former  J 

IX.  Because  unitarians  reject  polytheism  and  idolatry  under 
every  sophistical  modification,  and  thereby  disoountenance  all  the  evil 
consequences  resulting  from  them. 

X.  Becasue  Unitarians  believe,  profess,  and  inculcate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  unity — a  doctrine  which  I  find  firmly  maintained 

*  {RlW^HK-  mixed  nature  of  man,  lion,  and  Qod. 
t  The  Virgin  Mary. 
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both  by  the  Ghristian  Scriptnree  and  by  our  most  ancient  writingi 
conunooly  oaUecl  the  Tedaa. 

Sach  are  my  reaaone  for  attending  the  Unitarian  place  of  worship 

instead  of  the  eetabliehed  Ohnrchea. 

Chuvdbi^Shbehub  Dbv.* 


*  Hub  tnot  "bean  ^  ngnUon  of  Ghaacba  QbeUnir  Der,  »  diMipIe  d  Bam- 
mdiim ;  bafe»  aa  Ifr.  Ailam  infoniBd  Dr.  Taokeniiaa  in  a  letter,  dated  January  18^  1S28^  it 
wa»  entixely  RammnhWe  own  OGinpoaition.'*  The  lAf*  and  LM&n  of  Saja  Bammohum 
Bog,\^Wm  OoDe^  p.  85. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  small  tract  in  Sanskrit  with  a  translation  into  Bengalee  has  of 
late  been  pubHahed  by  a  Hindoo  Theologian,  SiTapraaad  Sani^t  <^ 
the  subject  of  modes  of  worship  with  or  without  images.  Saving 
found  it  to  exhibit  riews  of  the  Hindoo  religion  somewhat  different 
from  those  which  are  commonly  entertained  by  Europeans,  I  have 
prepared  a  translation  of  it  into  English  with  some  ezplanatoiy  notes, 
which  I  beg  to  submit  to  the  English  reader. 

GaicuUa,  18tk  January,  1825. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  SANSKRIT  TRACT 

ON 

DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  WORSHIP.* 


QUERT. 


In  some  Sastras  many  authorities  are  found  enjoining  worship  by 

means  of  idols ;  in  others  are  passages  dissuading  from  such  worship. 

Doubts  having  hence  arisen,  may  the  learned  be  pleased  to  remove- 

them? 

(Signed)  Bamdhan  Sarma. 

Reply. 

In  answer  to  the  subject  of  this  query  the  decision  which  is  given,* 
in  the  essence  of  aU  the  Sastras  {the  Bhagavata),  by  that  great  and 
worshipful  Saint  (Vyasa)  who  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the 
Vedas,  seems  sufficient  to  remove  these  doubts  entirely.  It  is  as- 
follows  (according  to  the  gloss  of  Sridhara) :  '*  Man  shall  worship  me 
the  Lord  of  the  UtUperse  by  means  of  an  image  or  any  other  form^  r\ 
during  the  intervals  of  leisure  from  the  performance  of  the  ritual 
observances  prescribed  for  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  imtil  he 
becomes  conscious  that  I  dwell  in  aU  beings."  The  worshipful  and 
revered  Sridhara  commenting  upon  this  text,  adds  here : — "  This  veise 
shews  that  worship  by  means  of  an  idol  or  any  other  form  is  not 
absolutely  useless,  and  that  as  long  as  a  man  is  subjected  to  worship 
by  means  of  idols,  he  is  also  subjected  to  perform  the  ritual 
*'  observances  prescribed  to  his  own  class.''  This  passage  limits  the 
period  of  idol  worship  an^  explains  what  practices  are  its  necessary 
accompaniments. 

Vyasa,  then  proceeds : — "  Farther,  man,  by  charity  to  the  needy, 
"  by  honour  to  others,  by  friendship,  and  by  an  equal  regard  to  a2Z, 

•1 

*  "  It  (the  treet)  was  written  in  Saiukrit  by  Rammohim  Boy  under  the  name  oC 
Shivuprosad  Shonna,  and  it  waa  tntnalated  into  Rngiiah,  with  En^iah  aanotationB,  hf 
Rammohqiflfty  nndar  the  name  of '  A  Friend  of  the  anthor.'  **  The  Life  and  I'tUen  of 
Baja  Rammokun  Boy^  hj  ICas  Collet,  p.  74. 


It 
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**  shall  direct  his  worship  to  me  who,  by  residing  in  the  heart,  dwell  in 
<*  all  living  creatures.'** 

Vyasa  continues  in  six  and  a  half  verses  beginning  with  the 
following  verse,  "  Animate  objects  are  preferable  to  inanimate,"  Ac. ; 
and  ending  with  the  following  sentence,  "  He  to  whom  these  four 
*'  duties  are  prescribed  in  the  above  text  shall,  mentally,  do  reverence 
and  profess  much  respect  to  all  creatures,  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  their  visible  excellencee."  He  (Vyasa)  then  concludes  i — 
Man  shall  respect  them  "  by  observing  that  the  all-powerful  Lord  is  in 
"  the  heart  watching  over  the  soul."!  Hence  the  author  himself 
explains  that  the  observance  of  "an  equal  regard  to  aU  "  creaturei 
directed  in  the  above  verse  is  in  reference  to  their  being  equally 
related  to  the  divine  Spirit  and  not  in  reference  to  their  qualities  or 
identities. 

It  follows  therefore  that  passages  enjoining  worship  by  means 
of  forms,  and  passages  dissuading  from  such  worship,  should  be 
separately  applied  to  those  who  entertain  those  different  8entiments4 


4f 


«  Spiritaal  Devotion  is  of  two  kinds.  The  first  consists  in  meditation  on  the  soul 
lieuig  of  divine  origin.  A  continoanoe  ol  such  meditation  ijs  believied  to  have  a  tendency 
to  reecue  the  soul  from  all  hiunan  feelings  and  passions,  and  thereby  the  soul  is  ultimately 
brought  to  its  original  divine  perfection  far  snrparamg  both  human  Hearch  and  deecription. 
This  is  the  state  which  is  commonly  called  absorption.  The  devotees  who  adhere  to  this 
mode  of  devotion  being  supposed  naturally  incapable  of  conmiitting  any  moral  or  social 
crime,  are  not  subjected  to  the  precepts  or  prohiUtions  fonnd  in  the  Siistras. 

The  aeoond  kind  of  devotion  consists  in  believing  that  the  Deity  is  ponswood  of  all  the 
attnhutes  of  perfection  such  aa  omnipresence,  omnipotence,  Ac,  and  that  the  individual 
^  senUent  soul  is,  in  its  present  state  of  material  connection,  separate  from,  and  dependent 
on,  the  Deity.  Besides,  the  practice  of  charity,  ftc„  as  mentioned  in  this  text  are  enjoined 
on  the  performers  of  this  mode  of  devotion  as  their  religious  duties.  This  class  of 
devotees  enjoy,  after  death,  eternal  beatitude  in  the  highest  heaven,  as  exiatenoes  aepniate 
frooi  the  deity  and  from,  each  other,  while  worshippers  by  meana  of  forms,  as  the  Vedanta 
affirms,  enjoy  only  tempoi-ary  bliss. 

From  w^t  I  have  noticed  as  to  the  two  kinds  of  notimn  entertained  resp«ctiaff 
spiritual  defvotion,  the  reader  will  preoeive  the  reason  why  a  teacher  of  spiritw 
knowledge  sometimes  is  justified  in  speaking  of  the  Deity  in  the  first  person,  in  reference 
to  the  assumed  divine  nature  of  his  soul,  although  in  the  same  Aeoourae,  he  again 
tnettlB  of  Qod  in  the  third  person,  in  referenoe  to  the  pieeent  separated  and  subordinate 
state  of  the  soul. 

f  "  Two  birds,  co-halntant  and  oo-essential,  re^de  unitedRy  in' one  tree  wkieh  U  tAe 
hody.  One  of  them  (ihe  $ovl)  consumes  the  variotisly  tibted  fruits  of  its  actions :  but 
the  other  (God)  without  partaking  of  them,  witnesses  aU  event*.''  Mundakopanithad, 
eh,  the  3rd. 

**  Qod  as  being  resplendent  and  most  proximate  to  all  craaturea  is  styled  the  operator 
in  the  heart"    Mwndaka  the  eecond,  Seetion  the  2nd. 

i  Under  the  Christian  dispensntion,  worship  through  matter  seems  unauthorised ; 
John  ch. :  IV.  ▼.  21 :  *'  The  hour  cometh  when  ye  shaU,  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet 
at  Jerusalem,  wonhip  the  Father,  Ac.*'  23 :  **  Bnt  the  hour  oomsth  and  now  is,  when  the 
trae  woi8hi|qpe»  emU  wonhip  the  Father  in  Spirit  and  in  troth, "  Ac.;  akhoogh  in  the 
Judaical  zehgion  sueh  worship  was  sanctioned,  as  appears  from  the  Books  at  Leviticus 
and  others,  and  even  from  the  above  quoted  verses  otthe  Gospel  of  John. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

My  object  in  publishing  this  tract  is  to  recommend  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  to  avoid  using  harsh. or  abusive  Unguage  in  their 
religious  intercourse  with  £uroi>ean  Missionaries,  either  respecting 
them  or  the  objects  of  their  worship,  however  much  this  may  be 
countenanced  by  the  example  of  some  of  these  Gentlemen. 

P.  K.  T. 


HUMBLE  SUGGESTIONS.* 

Tboee  who  firmly  believe  on  the  authority  of  the  Yedae,  diet  "  God 
ie  ONE  wdy  without  aa  equal, "  and  that  '*He  eeauiot  be  known  either 
**  through  the  mediwn  o£  langoage,  thoiight»  or  riaioii :  how  can  he  be 
"  known  except  as  existing,  the  oripn  and  mppart  of  tJba  umver$e  ?*\ — 
and  who  endeaTOor  to  regulate  their  ooodnct  l^  the  following  precept, 
"  Be  who  is  deainma  ci  eternal  happineBS  shocdd  regard  another  as  he 
**  regards  himself,  and  the  hiq>pineaa  and  misery  of  another  as  his  own," 
OQght  to  manifest  the  warmest  affection  towards  such  of  their  own 
oonntrymen  aa  maintain  the  same  faith  and  practice,  even  althoa^ 
thiqr  haTe  not  aU  stndied  the  Vedas  for  themselves,  bnt  have  professed 
a  belief  in  Qod.  only  thzoa^  an  acquaintance  with  their  general  design. 
Many  among  the  ten  classes  of  Sannyasis,  and  all  the  fdlowers  of 
Qnra  Kanak,  of  Dadn,  and  of  Kabir,  as  well  as  of  Santa,  iftc,  profess 
the  religions  sentiments  abovementioned.  It  is  our  unquestionable 
duty  invariably  to  treat  them  aa  brethren.  No  doubt  should  be  enter- 
tained of  their  future  salvation,  merely  because  they  receive  instruc- 
tions, and  practise  their  sacred  music,  in  the  vernacular  dialect.  For 
Tajnavalkya,  with  a  reference  to  those  who  cannot  sing  the  Hymns  of 
the  Vedas,  has  said,  **  The  dhrine  hymns  Rik,  Oaiha,  Panika,  and 
thkOiabihita,  should  be  sung ;  because  by  their  constant  use  man 
attains  supreme  beatitude.*'  "  He  who  is  skilled  in  playing  on  the 
lute  (vina),  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  various  tones  and 
harmonies,  and  who  is  able  to  beat  time  in  music,  will  enter  without 
difficulty  upon  the  road  of  salvation."  Again  the  Siva  Dharma  as 
quoted  by  Raghunandana,  says,  "  He  is  reputed  a  Guru  who  according 
to  the  capacity  of  his  disciple  instructs  him  in  Sanskrit  whether  pure 
or  corrupt,  in  the  current  language  of  the  country,  or  by  any  other 

means." 

Amongst  foreigners,  those  Europeans  who  believe  God  to  be  m 
every  sense  ohb,  and  worship  Him  am)NB  in  spirit,  and  who  extend 
their  benevolence  to  man  as  the  highest  service  to  God,  should  be 
regaided  by  ua  with  affection,  on  the  ground  of  the  object  of  their 


•Of  this  titct^  •■  0*  some  other  pBendonymoias  ones,  Raja  Banmiohim  Boy  waa  the  real 
snlhor.— Es. 
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worahip  beiag  the  same  as  ours.  We  should  feel  no  reluctance  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  religious  matters,  merely  because  they  consi- 
der Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messenger  of  God  and  their  Spiritual  Teacher  ; 
for  oneness  in  the  object  of  worship  and  sameness  of  religions  practice 
should  produce  attachment  between  the  worshippers. 

Amongst  Europeans,  those  who  beliere  Jesus  Ghrist  to  be  God  him- 
self, and  conceive  him  to  be  possessed  of  a  particular  f  onn,  and  maintain 
Father,  Son,  and:  Holy  GHioat  to  be  one  God,  should  not  be  treated  in  an 
unfriendly  manner.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  act  towards  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  act  towards  those  of  our  ooontrymen  who, 
without  forming  any  external  image,  meditate  upon  Rama  and  other 
supposed  incarnations,  and  believe  in  their  unity. 

Again,  those  amongst  Europeans  who  believing  Jesus  Ghrist  to  be 
the  Supreme  Being  moreover  construct  various  images  of  him,  should 
not  be  hated.  On  the  contrary,  it  beoomes  us  to  act  towards  those 
Europeans  in  the  same  manner  as  we  act  towards  such  as  believe 
Rama,  <Sbc.,  to  be  incarnations  of  God,  and  form  external  images  of 
them.  For  the  religious  principle  of  the  two  last-montioned  sects  of 
foreigners  are  one  and  the  same  with  those  of  the  two  similar  sects 
among  Hindoos,  although  they  are  clothed  in  a  difEerent  garb. 

When  any  belonging  to  the  second  and  third  classes  of  Europeans 
endeavour  to  make  converts  of  us,  the  believers  in  the  only  living  and 
true  God,  even  then  we  should  feel  no  resentment  towards  them,  but 
rather  compassion,  on  account  of  their  blindness  to  the  errors  into 
which  they  themselves  have  fallen :  since  it  is  almost  impossiblei  as 
every  day's  experience  teaches  us,  for  men,  when  possessed  of  wealth 
and  power,  to  perceive  their  own  defects. 


THE  TRUST  DEED  OF  THE  BRAHMO  SOMAJ .♦ 


TBI8'  INBSNTUBE  made  the  eighth  day  of  January  in  the 
Tear  of  Christ  one  thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  thirty  between 
DwARKANAUTH  Tagobe  of  Jo^asankoe  in  the  town  of  Calcutta  Zumeen- 
dor,  Kaleenauth  Roy  of  Burranugur  in  the  Zillah  of  Havelly  in  the 
Suburbs  of  Calcutta  aforesaid  Zumeendar,  PRDesuNNOCooii ar  Tagore 
of  Pattoriaghatta  in  Calcutta  aforesaid  Zumeendar,  Ramghukder 
BiDYABAGisH  of  Simlah  in  Calcutta  aforesaid  Pundit  and  Ram MOHUK 
Ror  of  ManicktuUah  in  Calcutta  aforesaid  Zumeendar  of  the  one  part 
and  BoTKONToNAUTH  Ror  of  Burranugur  in  the  Zillah  of  Havelly  in  the 
Suburbs  of  the  Town  of  Calcutta  aforesaid  Zumeendar,  Radapersacd 
Ror  of  ManicktuUah  in  Calcutta  aforesaid  Zumeendar  and  Rama* 
KAUTH  Taqore  of  Jorasankoe  in  Calcutta  aforesaid  Banian  (Trustees 
nained  and  appointed  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  jnentioned)  of  the 
other  part  witneseeth  that  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
Sicca  Rupees  Ten  of  Lawful  money  of  Bengal  by  the  said  Bykoivto- 
cauth  Roy  Radapersaud  Roy  andRamanauth  Tagore  to  the  saidDwar- 
kanauth  Tagore  Kaleenauth  Roy  Prussunnocoomar  Tagore  Ram 
Chunder  Bidyabagish  and  Rammohun  Roy  in  hand  paid  at.and  before 
the  sealing  and  delivery  of  these  Presents  (the  receipt  whereof  they 
the  said  Dwarkanauth  Tagore  Kaleenauth  Roy  Prussunnocoomar  Tagore 
Ramchunder  Bidyabagish  and  Rammohun  Roy  do  and  each  and  every 
of  them  dotli  hereby  acknowledge)  and  for  settling  and  assuring  the 
messuage  land  tenements  hereditaments  and  premises  hereinafter  men* 
tioned  to  be  hereby  granted  and  released  to  for  and  upon  such  uses 
trusts  intents  and  purposes  as  are  hereafter  expressed  and  declared  of 
and  concerning  the  same  and  for  divers  other  good  Causes  and  Consi- 
derations them  hereunto  especially  moving  they  the  said  Dwarkanauth 
Tagore  Kaleenauth  Roy  Prussimocoomar  Tagore  Ramchimder  Bidya- 
bagish and  Rammohun  Roy  Have  and  each  and  every  of  them  Hath 
granted  bargained  sold  aliened  released  and  confirmed  and  by  these 


•TluftV  a  iMthfol  reprint  of  the  <*igiDaL  It  wm  abo  piiUiidied  in  th«  Tattwsbodhini 
Patrikm  No.  90,  lor  Hagh,  1772  Sak.  Thoo^  not  oompoaed  by  Raja  Ranunohnn  Rof, 
it  was  *1n«pired"  by  bim.— Ed. 
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presents  Do  and  each  and  ereiy  of  them  Doth  grant  bargain  sell  alien 
release  and  oonfinn  unto  the  said  Boykontonanth  Roy  Radapersaud 
Roy  and  Ramanauth  Tagore  their  heirs  and  assigns  all  ihat  brick  bnilt 
messuage  hereafter  to  be  need  as  a  plaoe  for  religions  worship  as  is 
hereinafter  more  fully  expressed  and  declared)  Building  or  Tenement 
with  the  piece  or  parcel  of  Land  or  Gh?ound  thereunto  belonging  and 
on  part  whereof  the  same  is  erected  and  built  containing  by  estimation 
four  Cottahs  and  two  Ohittacks  be  the  same  a  little  more  or  less  situate 
lying  and  being  in  the  Chitpore  Road  in  Sootanooty  in  the  Town  of 
Calcutta  aforesaid  and  batted  and  bounded  as  follows  (that  is  to  say) 
on  the  north  by  the  House  and  Ground  now  or  formerly  belonging 
to  one  Fooloorey  Rutton  on  the  south  by  the  House  and  Ground  for- 
merly belonging  to  one  Ramkristno  Kur  since  deceased  on  the  east  by 
the  House  and  Ground  now  or  formerly  belonging  to  one  Fooloorey 
Rutton  on  the  south  by  the  House  and  Ground  formerly  belonging  to 
one  Ramkristno  Eur  since  deceased  on  the  east  by  the  House  and 
Ground  now  or  formerly  belon^^ng  to  one  Radamoney  Bhamonney  and 
'  on  the  west  by  the  said  public  Road  or  Street  commonly  called  Chitpore 
Road  or  howsoever  otherwise  the  said  messuage  building  land  tene- 
ments and  hereditament  or  any  of  them  now  are  or  is  or  heretofore 
were  or  was  situated  tenanted  called  known  described  or  distinguish- 
ed and  all  other  the  messuages  lands  tenements  and  hereditaments 
(if  any)  which  are  or  are  expressed  or  intended  to  be  described  or 
comprised  in  a  certain  Indenture  of  bargain  and  sale  hereinafter 
referred  together  with  all  and  singular  the  out   houses  offices 
edifices  buildings  erections  Compoimds  Yards  walls  ditches  hedges 
fences  enclosures  ways  paths  passages  woods  under-woods  shrubs 
timber  and  other  trees  entrances  easements  lights  privileges  profits 
benefits  emoluments  advantages  rights  titles  members  appendages 
and  appurtenances  whatsoever  to  the  said  messuage  building  land 
tenements  hereditaments  and  premises  or  any  part  or  parcel  thereof 
belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertaining  or  with  the  same  or  any  part  or 
parcel  thereof  now  or  at  any  time  or  times  heretofore  held  used 
occupied  possessed  or*  enjoyed  or  accepted  reputed  deemed  taken  or 
known  as  part  parcel  or  member  thereof  or  any  part  thereof  (all 
which  said  messuage  buildings  land  tenements  hereditaments  and 
.  premises  are  now  in  the  actual  possession  of  or  legally  vested  in  the 
'  said  Boykontonauth  Roy  Radapersaud  Roy  and  Ramanauth  Tagore  by 
'virtue  of  a  bargun  and  sale  to  them  thereof  made  by  thd  said 
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Dwarkanauili    Tagore    Kalaenanili    Roy  Prassoxuiocoomar    Tagoie 
Bamchunder  Bidyabagiah  and  Bammohim  Boy  for  Sicca  Rupees  Tixe 
Consideration  by  an  Indenture  bearing  date  the  day  next  before  the  day 
of  the  date  and  eixecnted  previous  to  the  sealing  and  delivery  of  these 
Presents  for  the  Tenn  of  one  whole  Year  Gonunencing  from  the  day 
next  preceding  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  same  Indenture  and  by  force 
of  the  statute  made  for  transferring  uses  into  possession  and  the 
remainder  and  remainders  reversion  and  reversionfi  Yearly  and  other 
rents  issues  and  profits  thereof  and  all  the  Estate  Right  Title  interest 
tmst  use  possession  inheritance  property  profit  benefit  claim  and  demand 
whatsoever  both  at  Law  and  in  Equity  of  them  the  said  Dwarkanauth 
Tagoie  Kalleenauth  Roy  Prusaunnocoomar  Tagore  Ramchunder  Bidya* 
bagish  and  Rammdiun  Roy  respectively  of  into  upon  or  out  of  the  same 
or  any  part  thereof  Together  with  all   deeds  Pottahs  evidences 
muniments  and  writings  whatsoever  which  relate  to  the  said  premises 
or  any  part  thereof  and  which  now  are  or  hereafter  ahsU  or  may  be  in 
the  bands  possession  or  tittstody  of  the  said  Dwarkanauth  Tagore 
EaUeeaauihRoy  Prussunnoooomar  Tagore  Ramchunder  Bidyabagish 
and  Rammohun  Roy  their  heirs  executors  adminiBtrators  or  represen- 
tatives or  of  any  person  or  persons  from  whom  he  or  th^  can  or  may 
procure  the  same  without  action  or  suit  at  Law  or  in  Eqid^y.    To  have 
and  to  hi^d  the  said  Messuage  Building  land  tenements  heredita- 
ments and  all  and  singular  other  the  premises  hereinbefore  and  in  the 
«aid  Indenture  of  bargain  or  sale  described  and  mentioned  and  hereby 
granted  and  released  or  intended  so  to  be  and  eveiy  part  and  parcel 
thereof  with  their  and  every  of  their  ri^ts  members  and  appurte- 
nances unto  the  said   Boykontonauth  Roy  Rada  Persaud  Roy  and 
Ramanauth  Tagote  their  heirs  and  assigns  but  to  the  uses  neverthe- 
less xipQtn,  the  trusts  and  lor  the  ends  intents  and  purposes  hereinafter 
declared  and  expressed  of  and  conceraing  the  same  and  to  and  for 
no  other  ends  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever  (that  is  to  say)  TO 
-ttio  nam  of  the  said  BoykonloDsnth  Roy  Radapersaud  Roy  Ramanautii 
Tagore  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  ihem  or  the  heirs  of  such 
«urvivDr  or  their  or  his  assigns  upon  Traat  and  in  oonfidence  that 
they  the  said  Boykimtonauth  Roy  Radapersaud  Roy  and  Ramanauth 
Tagore  or  the  sorvivors  or  suiyiviii'  of  thsm  or  the  heirs  jof  such  ma^ 
vivors  or  their  or  his  assigns  shall  and  do  from  time  to  time  and  at 
4dl  timcis  for  brtr  hersafter  permit  and  sniBsr  the  said  messuage  or 
building  land   tenements  hereditaments   and   premises  widi   their 
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appurteiiance8(to  be  used  occupied  enjojed  applied  and  appropriated 
as  and  for  a  place  of  public  meeting  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions  of 
people  without  distinction  as  shall  behave  and  conduct  themselves  in 
an  orderly  sober  religious  and  devout  manner  for  the  worship  and 
adoration  of  the  Eternal  Unsearchable  and  Immtltable  Being  who  is 
the  Author  and  Preserver  of  the  Universe  but  not  under  or  by  any 
other  name  designation  or  title  peculiarly  used  for  and  applied  to  any 
particular  Being  or  Beings  by  any  man  or  set  of  men  whatsoever  and 
that  no  graven  image  statue  or  sculpture  carving  painting  picture 
portrait  or  the  likeness  of  anything  shall  be  admitted  within  the  said 
messuages  buildingj  land  tenements  hereditaments  and  premises  and 
that  no  sacrifice  offering  or  oblation  of  any  kind  or  thing  shall  ever 
be  permitted  therein  and  thatjno  animal  or  living  creature  shall 
within  or  on  the  said  messuage  building  land  tenements  hereditaments 
and  premises  be  deprived  of  life  either  for  religious  puiposes  or  for 
food  and  that  no  eating  or  drinking  (except  such  as  shall  be  necessary 
by  any  accident  for  the  preservation  of  life)  feasting  or  rioting  be 
permitted  therein  or  thereon  and  that  in  conducting  Uie  said  worship 
and  adoration  no  object  animate  or  inanimate  that  has  been  or  is  or 
shall  hereafter  become  or  be  recognized  as  an  object  of  worship  by 
any  man  or  set  of  men  shall  be  reviled  or  sli^tingly  or  contemptu- 
ously spoken  of  or  alluded  to  either  in  preaching  praying  or  in  the 
hymns  or  other  mode  of  worship  that  may  be  delivered  or  used  in  the- 
said  Messuage^r  Building  and  that  no  sermon  preaching  discourse 
prayer  or  hymn  be  delivered  made  or  uised  in  such  worship  but  such 
as  have  a  tendency  to  the  promotion  of  the  contemplation  of  the  Author 
and  Preserver  of  the  Univetse  to  the  promotion  of  charity  morality 
piety  benevolence  virtue  and  the  strengthening  the  bonds  of  union 
Between  men  of  all  religious  persuasions  and  creeds  and  also  that  a 
person  of  Qood  repute  and  well«>known  for  his  knowledge  piety  and 
morality  be  employed  by  the  said  trustees  or  the  survivors  or  survivor 
ol  them  or  the  heire  of  such  survivor  or  their  or  his  asaigna  aa  a 
resident  Superintendent  and  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the 
worship  so  to  be  perfonaed  as  is  hereinbefore  stated  and  expressed 
and  that  such  worship  be  performed  daily  or  at  least  aa  often  as 
once  in  seven  days  ProTidiad  always  and  it  is  hereby  declared 
imd  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  to  these  presents  that  in  case 
the  several  Tmatees  in  and  by  these  presents  named  and  appointed  or- 
any  of  them  or  any  other  succeeding  Trustees  or  Trustee  of  the  said 
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trust  estate  and  premises  for  the  time  hekng  to  be  nominmted  or 
appointed  as  hereinafter  is  mentioned  shall  depart  this  life  or  be 
desirous  to  be  discharged  of  or  from  the  aforesaid  Trusts  or  shall  refuse 
or  neglect  or  become  incapable  by  or  in  any  manner  to  act  in  the  said 
trusts  then  and  in  such  case  and  from  time  to  time  as  often  and  as 
soon  as  any  such  erent  shall  happen  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
Dwarkananth  Tagore  Kalleenauth  Roy  Pmssunnocoomar  Tagore  Bam^^ 
chunder  Bidyabagish  and  Ranunohnn  Boy  during  their  joint  lives  or 
the  BurvivorB  or  survivor  of  them  after  the  death  of  any  or  either  of 
them  joiutiiy  and  in  concurrence  with  the  Trustees  or  Trustee  for  the 
time  being  and  in  case  of  and  after  the  death  of  the  survivor  of  them 
the  said  Dwarkanauth  Tagore  Kalleenauth  Hoy  Prussunnocoomar 
Tagore  Ramchunder  Bidyabagish  and  Rammohun  Roy  then  for  the 
said  Trustees  or  Trustee  by  any  deed  or  writing  under  their  or  his 
hands  and  seals  or  hand  and  seal  to  be  attested  by  twt>  or  mart  cnsdible 
Witnesses  to  nominate  substitute  and-  appbint  some  other  fit  person 
or  persons  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Tinstees  or  Trustee  respecdvely 
so  dying  desiring  to  be  discharged  oar  refunng  or  neglecting  or  becoming 
incapaUe  by  or  in  any  manner  to  act  as  aforesaid  and  that  immediately 
after  any  such  appointment  shall  be  made  all  and  eveiy  the  messuage- 
or  bail<Kng  land  tenements  and  hereditaments  premises  which  xmder 
and  by  virtue  of  these  presents  shall  be  then  vested  in  the  Trustees 
or  Trustee  so  dying  desiring  to  be  discharged  or  refusing  <h*  neglecting 
or  becoming  incapable  by  or  in  any  manner  to  act  as  aforesakl  shall 
be  conveyed  transferred  assigned  and  assured  so  and  in  such  manner 
that  the  same  shall  and  may  be  legally  fully  aad  absolutely  vested  in 
the  Trustees  or  Trustee  so  to  be  appointed  in  their  or  his  room  or 
stead  either  solely  and  alone  or  jcnntly  with  the  surviving  continuing 
or  acting  Trustees  or  Trustee  as  the  case  may  require  and  in  hie  or 
their  heirs  or  assigns  to  the  uses  upon  the  Trusts  aad  to  and  for  the 
several  ends  intents  and  purposes  hereinbefore  declared  or  expressed 
concerning  the  same  and  that  every  such  new  Trustees  or  Trustee 
shall  and  may  act  and  assist  in  the  management  carrying  on  and 
ezecotioB  ol  liie  Trusts  to  which  they  or  he  shall  be  so  appointed 
(although  they  or  he  shall  not  have  been  invested  with  the  seisin  of 
the  Trustees  or  Trustee  to  whose  places  or  place  they  or  he  shall  have 
saceeeded)  either  jointly  with  the  surviviag  continaing  or  other 
acting  Trustees  or  Trustee  or  sd^ly  as  ihe  case  may  reqiiire  in  soeh 
and  the  like  manner  and  in  all  respects  as  if  such  new  Trustees  or 
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Tntstoe  had  been  origiiuJly  appointed  by  these  preaents  FvoTided 
lastly  and  it  is  hereby  further  dechured  and  agreed  by  and  between  the 
-said  Parties  to  these  presents  that  no  one  or  more  o£  the  said  Trustees 
shall  be  answerable  or  accoiintable  for  the  other  and  othexs  of  them  nor 
for  the  acts  defaolts  or  (knissions  of  the  other  or  others  of  them  any 
consent  permission  or  privity  by  any  or  either  of  them  to  any  act  deed  or 
thing  to  or  by  the  other  or  others  of  them  done  with  an  intent  and  for  the 
purpose  only  of  facilitating  the  Execution  of  the  trusts  of  these  presetits 
siotwithstanding  nor  shall  any  new  appointed  Trustees  or  Trustee  or 
their  or  his  heirs  or  assigns  be  answerable  or  accountable  for  the  acts 
deeds  neglects  defaults  or  omissions  of  any  Trustees  or  Trustee  in  or 
to  whose  place  or  places  they  or  he  shall  or  may  succeed  but  such  of 
them  die  suid  Trustees  shall  be  answerable  accountable  and  responsible 
for  his  own  respectiTe  acta  deeds  neglects  defaults  or  (Muissions 
only  uid  the  said  Dwaikananth  Tagore  KaUeenauth  Boy  Plnssuuno- 
coomar  Tagors  Ramchunder  Bidyabagish  and  Rammohun  Boy  do 
hereby  for  tiiemselves  seyerally  and  respectively  and  ior  their  several 
and  respective  heirs  ezecutorB  administrators  and  representativea 
eoTvnant  grant  declare  and  agree  with  and  to  the  said  Boykontonauth 
Boy  Badapersaud  Boy  and  Bamanauth  Tagore  their  heirs  and  assigns 
in  manner  Following  (that  is  to  say)  that  for  and  notwithstanding 
any  act  deed  matter  or  thing  whatsoever  heretotoe  by  the  said 
Dwarkanauth   Tagore   KaUeenauth   Boy   Prussunnocoomar    Ta^re 
Bamchundar  Bidyabagish  and  Bammohun  Boy  or  any  or  either  of  them 
had  made  done  committed  willingly  or  willingly  omitted  or  suffered 
to  the  contrary  they  the  said  Dwarioanauth  Tagore  KaUeenauth  Boy 
Prussunnocoomar  Tagore  Bamchundar  Bidyabagish  ^«d  Hft*nifn"^"»> 
Boy  at  the  time  of  the  sealing  and  deUveiy  of  these  presents  are 
or  one  of  them  is  lawfuUy  rightf uUy  and  absolutely  seised  in  their 
or  his  demesne  as  of  Fee  in  their  or  his  own  right  and  to  their  or  his 
own  use  of  the  said  messuage  building  land  tenements  hersditaments 
and  premises  mentioned  and  intended  to  be  hereby  granted  ai»d 
released  with  the  appurtenances  both  at  Law  and  in  Equity  as  of  in 
and  for  a  good  sure  perfect  and  indefeasible  estate  ci  inheritance 
in  fee  simple  in  possession  and  in  severalty  without  any  Condition 
CoBiingent  Trust  Proviso  power  of  limitation  or  revocation  ol  any  use 
or  uses  or  any  other  restraint  matter  or  thing  whatsoever  which  can  or 
may  Alter  CWnge  Charge  determine  lessen  incumber  defeat  prejisdi- 
ciaUy  affect  or  make  void  the  same  or  defeat  determine  abridge  or 
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yarf  the  Mas  or  tniita  heoeby  dadarad  and  expreBsed  and  also  that 
thay  tto  said  Dwaifcaaanlih  Tagore  Kallaananth  Boy  Prosatmnocoomar 
Tagova  Ramchnndar  Bidyabagiah  aad  Banunoban  Boy  (for  and  natwith- 
ataadiqg  any  auch  act  daed  matter  or  thing  aa  aforesaid^  or  aome  of 
them  BOW  hava  in  thaznaalvea  oioe  of  tham  hath  in  himaelf  fdl  power  and 
Lawful  and  Abaolvlo  AntSiorily  by  diaae  praaenta  to  grant  bargain 
aall  release  and  aaaure  the  aaid  roeaanage  land  tenementa  hereditament 
and  premiaea  mentioned  and  intended  to  be  hereby  granted   and 
raleaaad  with  the  apportenancea  and  the  poaaeeaion  reversion  and 
inherilaace  thereof  unto  and  to  the  use  of  die  aaid  Boykontonanth 
Boy  Badaperaaud  Boy  and  Baaianaiith  Tagore  and  their  heira  to  the 
naea  upoa  the  Tniata  and  to  and  lor  the  ends  intenta  and  purpoaea 
hezdnbelbre  expreaaed  or  declared  of  and   eoncerning   Ibe   aame 
aoooidiaig  to  the  Tme  intent  and  meaning  theae  praaenta  and  ftirthM 
that  aaid  meaauage  or  building  land  tenemdata  hereditamente  and 
premiaea  with  their  rig^ta  membera  and  appnrtenanoea  ahall  from 
time  to  time  and  at  all  timea  hereafter  remain  contintie  and  be 
to  theme  upon  the  Tmata  and  for  ths  enda  intenta  and  pnrpoaes 
hereinbefore  declared  or  expresaed  oonceming  the  aame  and  ahall 
and  lawfolly  may  be  peaceably  and  quietly  holden  and  enjoyed  and 
applied  and  appropriated  accordingly  without  the  let  auit  hindrance 
daim  demand  interruption  or  denial  of  the  aaid  Dwarkanauth  Tagore 
Kalleftnaath  Boy  Pmaaunndcoomar  Tagore  Bamehundar  BidyabagaSi 
anH  Bammohun  Boy  or  any  or  either  of  them  or  any  or  either  of  their 
heira  repreaentativea  or  of  any  other  person  or  persona  now  or  hereafter 
i^iirtinni^  ot  to  claim  or  posaeaaing  any  estate  right  title  trust  or 
intereal  of  in  to  or  out  of  the  aame  or  any  part  or  parcel  thereof  by 
from  under  or  in  tmat  for  them  or  any  or  either  of  them  and  that  free 
and    dear  and   dearly    and    abaolntdy  acquitted  exonerated  and 
diachavg^  or  otherwiae  by  the  aaid  Dwarkanauth  Tagore  EalleefltLauth 
Boy  Prasaunnocoomar  Tagore  Bamohvndar  Bidyabagiah  and  Sammo- 
hua  Boy  or  any  or  either  of  them  their  or  any  or  either  of  ^eir 
Heira  exeoutoia  adnuniatratora  and  repreaentativea  well  and  ad&eienliy 
aa^ed  harmlaaa  and  kept  indemnified  of  from  and  againat  all  and  all 
manner  of  former  and  other  gifta    granta  bargaina  Sales  I^aaea 
Mbrtgagea  uaea  wiUa  daTiaea  rente  arreara  of  rente  eetatea  titlea  chai^sea 
and  other  incmnbraoea  whataoerer  had  made  done  committed  cheated 
fldfeied  or  axecuted  by  the  aaid  Dwarkanauth  Tagoie  Kalleenauth  Boy 

Pmaaanoooomatf  TaaMre  Bwadiundar  Bidyaba^pah  and  Bammohouii 
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Roy  or  any  or  either  of  them  or  any  or  either  of  their  heirs  or 
representatives  or  any  person  or  persona  now  or  hereafter  rightfully 
^^^Aiming  or  possessing  any  estate  right  title  or  interest  at  Law  or  in 
Equity  from  through  under  or  in  trust  for  them  or  any  or  either  of 
them  or  with  their  or  any    or  either   of  their  consent  privity  or 
procurement  or  acts  means  or  defaults  and  naoreover  that  the  said 
Dwarkanauth    Tagore  Kalleenauth   Roy  Prussunnocoomar    Tagore 
Ramchundar  Bidyabagish  and  Rammohun  Roy  or  their  heirs  and 
representatives  and  aU  and  every  other  person  or  persons  whomsover 
now    or    hereafter  lawfully  equitably    and  rightfully  claiming  or 
possessing  any  estate  right  title  use  trust  or  interest  either  at  Law 
or  in  Equity  of  into  upon  or  out  of  the  said  messuage  land  tenements 
hereditaments  and  premises  mentioned  or  intended  to  be  hereby 
granted  a^d  released  with  the  appurtenances  or  any  part  thereof  by 
from  under  or  in  trust  fc»  them  or  any  or  either  of  them  shall  and 
will  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times  hereafter  at  the  reasonable 
request  of    the   said    Boykontonauth  Roy    Radapersand    Roy  and 
Ramanauth  Tagore  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them  or  the  heirs 
of  the  survivor  of  their  or  his  assigns  make  do  acknowledge  suffer 
execute  and  perfect  all  and  every  such  further  and  other  lawful  and 
reasonable  acts  things  deeds  conveyances  and  assurances  in  the  Law 
whatsoever  for    the  further  better  more  perfectly  absolutely   and 
satisfactorily  granting  conveying  releasing  confirming  and  assuring 
the  said  niessuage  or   building  land  tenements  hereditaments  and 
premises  mentioned  to  be  hereby  granted  and  released  and  every  part 
and  parcel  thereof  and  the  possession  reversion  and  inheritance  of 
the  same  with  their  and  every  of  their  appurtenances  unto  the  said 
Boykontonauth  Boy  Radapersaud  Roy  and  Ramanauth  Tagore  or 
other  the  Trustees  or  Trustee  for  the  time  being  and  their  heirs  for 
the  uses  upon  the  Tniats  and  to  and  for  the  ends  intents  and  purposes 
hereinbefore  declared  and  e^ressed  as  by  the  said  Tmeteee  and 
Trustee  or  his  or  their  council  learned  in  the  Law  shall  be  reasonably 
devised  or  advised  and  required  so  as  such  further  assurance  or 
assurances  contain  or  imply  in  them  no  further  or  other  Warranty  or 
Covenants  on  the  part  of  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  be  required  to 
make  or  execute  the  same  then  for  or  against  the  acts  deeds  (wiissions 
or  defaults  of  him  her  or  them  or  his  her  or  their  heirs  executors 
administrators  and  so  that  he  she  or  they  be  not  compelled '  or  com- 
pella  We  to  go  or  travel  from  the  usual  place  of  his  her  or  their 
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respectiye  abode  for  making  or  executing  the  same  In  witness 
whereof  the  said  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  subscribed 
and  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  axMl  Year  first  within  written. 

Dwarkanauth  Roy  Tagore, 
Callynauth  Roy: 
Prossonnocoomar  Tagore. 
Sri  Ramchandra  Vidyavagish 

{Signed  in  Bengalt). 
Rammohun  Roy. 
Boycontonauth  Roy. 
Radapersaud  Roy. 
Ramanauth  Tagore. 
Sealed  and  Delivered  at  Calcutta 
aforesaid  in  the  presence  of 

J.  Foimtain 

Atty.  at  Law. 
Ramgopaul  Day. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH .• 


Mt  dbar  Fbiend, 

In  eonformity  with  the  wish,  you  have  frequently  expressed,  that 
I  ^oold  give  yoa  an  outline  of  my  life,  I  hare  now  the  pleasure  to 
give  you  the  following  very  brief  sketch : — 

My  ancestors  were  Brahmins  of  a  high  order,  and,  from  time 
immemorial,  were  devoted  to  the  religions  duties  of  their  race,  down 
to  my  fifth  progenitor,  who  about  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago- 
gave  up  ^ritual  exercises  for  worldly  pursuits  and  aggrandisement. 
Hia  descendants  ever  since  have  followed  his  example,  and,  according- 
to  the  usual  fate  of  courtiers,  with  various  success,  sometimes  rising 
to  honour  and  sometimes  foiling;  soiiietimes  rich  and  sometimea 
poor ;  sometimes  excelling  in  success,  sometimes  miserable  throu^ 
disappointment.  But  my  maternal  ancestors,  being  of  ^e  sacerdotal 
order  l^  profession  as  well  as  by  birth,  and  of  a  family  than  which 
nooe  hoLda  a  higher  rank  in  that  profession,  have  up  to  the  present 
day  uniformly  adhered  to  a  life  of  religious  observances  and  devotion, 
preferring  peace  and  tranquility  of  mind  to  the  excitements  of 
ambition,  and  all  the  allnrementa  of  worldly  grandeur. 

In  comformity  with  the  usage  of  my  paternal  race,  and  the  wiah 
of  my  father,  I  studied  the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages,  these  being 
indispensable  to  those  who  attached  themselvea  to  the  courts  of  the 
Mahommedan  princes ;  and  agreeably  to  die  usage  of  my  maternal 
relations,  I  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of  the  Sanskrit  and  the  theoik>» 
gical  works  written  in  it,  which  contain  the  body  of  Hindoo  literature, 

law  and  religion. 

^__^_ , , -         -  ■        — 

*  Mifls  Carpenter  thtis  introduced  tluB  Autobiographical  Sketch  into  her  book,  *Tha 
Last  Days  in  England  of  tha  Rajah  Rammohon  Bo/ : — 

"The ibUowiiig  letter  from  Rammbhun  Roy  himaaU  finiai^earad  in  the '  Atheasam,* 
and  in  the  '  latanrj  Gazette ;'  from  one  or  other  of  which  it  waa  oopied  into  various 
newiqiaperB.  It  was  written  jost  before  he  went  to  France.  It  was  probably  designed 
for  some  distingniahed  person  who  had  desired  him  to  give  an  outline  of  his  history ; 
and  he  adopted  this  fonn  for  the  porpoee.  The  tetter  may  he  oonsideced  as  addnaaed 
to  hia  Mend,  Hr.  Gordon,  ol  Calcutta.*' 

]£«  Collet caUs  it  "the  spnrioiB  'antobiographical  letter*  published  by  Sandford 
Amot  in  the  AthmuBum  of  October  5,  1833.*''£d. 
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(when  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  I  composed  a  manuscript  calling 
^  *    '  in  question  the  validity  of  the  idolatrous  system  of  the  Hindoos. 

This,  together  with  my  known  sentiments  on  that  subject,  haying 
produced  a  coolness   between   me  and  my  immediate  kindred,  I 
proceeded   on   my   trayels,   and  passed  through  different  countries, 
'    ^  •  chiefly  within,   but  some  beyond,  the  bounds  of  Hindoostan,  with  a 
;,v^  feeling  of  great  aversion  to  the  establishment  of  the  British^o^fir-in 
'  ELdia.^When  I  had  reached  the  ige  of  twenty,  my  fetEer  recalled  me, 
and  restored  me  to  his  favour ;  after  which  I  first  saw  and  began  to 
associate  with   Europeans,   and   soon  after    made  myself  tolerably 
J   acquainted  with  their  laws  and  form  of  government.     Finding  them 
^-^enerally  more  intelligent,  more  steady  and  moderate  in  their  conduct, 
I  gave  up  my  prejudice  against  them,  and  became  inclined  in  their 
favour,  feeling  persuaded  that  their  rule,  though  a  foreign  yoke,  would 
lead  more  speedily  and  surely  to  the  amelioration  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  I  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  several  of  them  even  in  their 
public  capacity.^  My  continued  controversies  with  the  Brahmins  on  the 
subject  of  theifidolatry  and  superstition,  and  my  interference  with  their 
custom  of  burning  widows,  and  other  pernicious  practices,  revived  and 
increased  their  animosity  against  me ;  and  through  their  influence  with 
my  family,  my  father  was  again  obliged  to  withdraw  his  countenance 
openly,  though  his  limited  pecuniary  support  was  still  continued  to  me. 
After  my  father's  death  I  opposed  the  advocates  of  idolatry  with 
still  greater  boldness.    Availing  myself  of  the  art  of  printing,  now 
established  in  India,  I  published  various  works  and  pamphlets  against 
their  errors,  in  the  native  and  foreign  languages.     This  raised  such  a 
feeling  against  me,  that  I  was  at  last  deserted  by  every  person  except 
two  or  three  Scotch  friends,  to  whom,  and  the  nation  to  which  they 
belong,  I  always  feel  grateful. 

(^he  ground  which  I  took  in  all  my  controversies  was,  not  that  of 
opposition  to  Brakminism,  but  to  a  perversion  of  it ;  and  I  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  idolatry  of  the  Brahmins  was  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  their  ancestors,  and  the  principles  of  the  ancient  books  and  autho- 
.  rities  which  they  profess  to  revere  and  obeyy  Notwithstanding  the 
violence  of  the  opposition  and  resistance  to  my  opinions,  several 
highly  respectable  persons,  both  among  my  own  relations  and  others, 
began  to  adopt  the  same  sentiments. 

I  now  felt  a  strong  wish  to  visit  Enrope,  and  obtain  by  personal 
observation,  a  more  thorough  insight   into   its    manners,    customs, 


\ 
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religion,  and  political  institationB.  I  refrained,  however,  from  cany- 
ing  this  intention  into  effect  until  the  friends  who  coincided  in 
my  sentiments  should  be  increased  in  number  and  strength.  My 
expectations  having  been  at  length  realised,  in  November,  ^830,  I 
embarked-  for  Ejngland,  as  the  discussion  of  the  East  India  Company's 
charter  was  expected  to  oome  on,  by  which  the  treatment  of  the 
natives  of  India,  and  iter  future  government,  would  be  determined 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  an  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council,  against 
the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  burning  widows,  was  to  be  heard 
before  the  Privy  Council ;  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  had 
likewise  commissioned  me  to  bring  before  the  authorities  in  England 
certain  encroachments  on  his  rights  by  the  East  India  Company.  I 
accordin^y  arrived  in  England  in  April,  1831. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  brevity  of  this  sketch,  as  I  have  no 
leisure  at  present  to  enter  into  particulars,  and 

I  remain,  Ac., 
RAMMOHUK  ROY. 
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INTRODUCTIONS 


Several  of  my  friends  having  expressed  a  wish  to  be  possessed  of 
copies  of  my  Translation  of  the  Vedas,  and  Controvenies  with  those 
Brahmans  who  are  advocates  for  idolatry,  I  have  collected  for  repiibM« 
cation  such  of  those  tracts  as  I  ootdd  find,  either  among  my  own 
papers  or  those  of  my  friends  who  happened  to  have  brought  them 
from  India,  and  now  offer  them  to  the  public  in  their  original  form. 

I  feel  induced  to  set  forth  here,  briefly,  the  substance  of  these 
writings,  to  &cilitate  the  comprehension,  of  their  purport,  as  being 
foreign  to  the  generality  of  European  readers.  The  Vedas  (or  properly 
speakiag,  the  spiritual  parts  of  them)  uniformly  declare,  that  man  is 
prone  by  nature,  or  by  habit,  to  reduce  the  object  or  objects  of  his 
veneration  and  worship  (though  admitted  to  be  unknown)  to  tangible 
forms,  ascribing  to  such  objects  attributes,  supposed  excellent  according 
to  his  own  notions :  whence  idolatry,  gross  or  refined,  takes  its  origin, 
and  perverts  the  true  course  of  the  intellect  to  vain  fancies.  These 
authorities,  therefore,  hold  out  precautions  against  framing  a  deity  after 
human  imagination,  and  recommend  mankind  to  direct  all  researches 
towards  the  surrounding  objects,  viewed  either  collectively  or  indivi- 
dually, bearing  in  mind  iheir  regular,  wise  and  wonderful  combinations 
and  arrangements,  since  such  researches  cannot  fail,  they  affirm,  to 
lead  an  unbiassed  mind  to  a  notion  of  a  Supreme  Existence,  who  so 
sublimely  designs  and  disposes  of  them,  as  is  eversrwhere  traced  through 
the  universe.  The  same  Vedas  represent  rites  and  external  worship 
addressed  to  the  planets  and  elementary  objects,  or  personified  abstract 
notions,  as  well  as  to  defied  heroes,  as  intended  for  persons  of  mean 
capacity;  but  enjoin  spiritual  devotion,  as  already  described, 
benevolence,  and  self-^^ontrol,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  bliss. 

RAMMOHUN  ROY. 
London,  Jj^y  23,  1832. 

P.  S. — In  all  the  following  Translations,   except  the  Cena  Upamahad,  the  mode  of 
spelling  Sanskrit  words  in  English,  adopted  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Qilchrist,  has  been  obeerved. 


*This  Introdacdon  appears  in  the  *  Translation  of  several  principal  Books,  Passages, 
and  Texts  of  the  Veds,  and  bf  some  controyersial  works  on  Brahmnnical  Theology ' 
wbicb  Bammohnn  Boy  pubUahed  in  London  in  1832. — Ed. 
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RAJAH  RAMMOHUN  ROY 


LONDON  : 
SMITH  ELDER  &  Co.,  CORN  HILL, 

1832. 


Thk  Select  Committee  of  tbe  House  of  Commons  which  was 
appointed  in  February,  1831,  and  re-appointed  in  June  to  consider 
the  renewal  of  the  Company's  Charter,  inyited  Raja  Rammohun  Roy 
to  appear  before  it.  He  declined  this  request,  but  tendered  his 
evidence  in  the  form  of  sucoeesiTe  "  Communications  to  the  Board  of 
Control,"  which  besides  duly  appearing  in  the  Blue  Books  were 
published  by  him  in  a  separate  volume,  entitled  Exposition  of  the 
practical  operation  of  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  Systems  of  India,  etc. 
We  have  omitted  the  map  which  the  author  annexed  to  this 
volume. — Ed. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


India,  anciently  called  the  *'  Bharata  Varsha  "*  after  the  name  of 
a  monarch  called  **  Bharata  "f  ^s  bounded  on  its  south  by  the  sea ; 
on  the  east  partly  by  this  sea,  and  partly  by  ranges  of  mountaina 
separating  it  from  the  ancient  China,  ch*  rather  the  countries  now 
called  Assam,  Cassay  and  Arracan ;  on  the  north  by  a  lofty  and 
extensive  chain  of  moimtains  which  divides  it  from  Tibet ;  and  on  the 
west  partly  by  ranges  of  mountains,  separating  India  from  the  ancient 
Persia,  and  extending  towards  the  Western  Sea,  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus,  and  partly  by  this  sea  itself.  It  lies  between  the  8th  and 
35th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  67th,  and  93rd  degrees  of 
east  longitude4 

Wide  tracts  of  this  empire  were  formerly  ruled  by  difEerent 
individual  princes,  who,  though  politically  independent  of,  and 
hostile  to  each  other,  adhered  to  the  same  religious  principles,  and 
commonly  observed  the  leading  rites  and  ceremonies  taught  in  the 
Sanskrit  language,  whether  more  or  less  refined.    These  tracts  of  la^d 

*  "  Vanlut "  impliei  a  large  tract  of  oontinenk,  cut  oS  from  other  oonntriea  by  natural 
boundaries,  anch  as  oceans,  moimtaina,  or  eztensiTe  deserta. 

t  "  Bbarata "  a  bionane  and  powerful  prince,  suppoeed  to  have  sprung  from  the 
"  IndurVanta  "  or  the  lunar  raoe. 

t  The  bonndaiy  moontaiiM  are  intermpled  on  the  east  between  90^  and  9F  E.  and 
lat.  26^  and  27''  N.  Heaoe  the  ooontoiea  to  the  east  of  tbe  Brdunaputom,  aa  Aesam,  Atb, 
Siam,  Ac.,  aa  far  aa  102°  £.  long,  axe  bj  soBie  anthore  oonsidetd  aa  part  ol  India,  thoni^ 
beyond  its  natural  Kmits ;  and  by  European  writers  usoally  oaQed  *'  India  beyond  the 
Ganges."  There,  relioa  of  Sanakrit  KteratmA  and  remains  of  Hindu  temples  are  still 
found.  Other  ancient  writers,  howerer,  eonsiderBd  these  countries  aa  atladbed  to  China, 
the  inhabitants  lumng  greater  leeemblance  to  the  Chineee  in  featnrea. 

The  western  boundary  mountains  axe  in  like  manner  broken  at  long.  70^  East,  and  at 
lat.  34^  North.  Consequently  the  countries  beyond  that  natural  limit,  such  ss  Cabul 
and  Candahar,  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  included  in  India,  and  l^  others  in  Persia. 
But  many  Hindu  antiquities  still  exist  there  to  corroborate  the  fdrmer  notion.— Not  only 
the  northern  boundary  mountains  of  India,  bat  also  thoae  mountains  whicb  form  the 
eastern  and  western  limits  of  it,  are  by  the  ancient  writers  on  India,  termed  Himalaya, 
and  consideied  branches  of  that  great  chain.  "  In  the  north  direction  is  situated  the 
prince  of  mountains,  the  *  immortal  Himalaya'*  which  immersing  both  in  the  eastern  and 
yregtem  seas,  stands  on  earth  as  a  standard  of  measure  (or  One  of  demarcation)**. 
— Kahdasa. 
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are  separated  from  each  other  by  risers,  or  hills,  or  sometimes  by 
imaginary  lines  of  demarcation. 

The  part  styled  "the  civilized/'  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Brahmans,  consists  of  two  large  divisions.* 

The  first  is  caUed  ''the  civilized  and  sacred  land  ;"t  which, 
extending  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  at  34"^  north  and  72^25  ^  east, 
in  a  sonih-easterly  direction,  along  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  momitains 
as  far  as  26^30  north  and  8r30  east,  lies  between  this  line  and 
the  northern  limits  of  the  Vindhya  range,  which  runs  from  22^  north 
and  73°  «a8t,  to  25**  north  and  87°  30  east,  through  kajmahal,  Behar, 
Benares,  tiie  Provinces  of  Allahabad,  and  of  Malwa,  alon^  the  north 
side  of  the  Nerbudda,  almost  to  the  west  coast  of  India.  The 
second  division  is  named  merely  "  the  civilized  land,  *'  and  is  situated  . 
between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts,  terminating  towards  the  east 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  about  22°  north,  and  87°30  east,  and 
on  the  west  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  at  nearly  22°  north, 
and  72°  30.  east,  comprehending  the  large  province  of  Ghijrat 

The  countries  situated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  civilized  lands, 
as  above  described,  whether  mountains,  valleys,  or  low  lands,  though 
included  within  the  Bharata  Varsha,  are  declared  to  have  been  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Mlechehhas,  or  barbarians,  and  were  therefore  called 
barbarous  countries.  X 

In  consequence  of  the  multiplied  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of 
the  land  into  separate  and  independent  kingdoms,  under  the  authority 

*  Manu,  Uie  most  ancient  authority,  thus  defines  thtir  limita.  "  The  Umda  lying  as 
far  as  the  eastani  and  aa  far  as  theivestem  ooeana,  and  hetvieaii  the  monntuna  jnet  men- 
tjoaed  (Himalaya  and  Vindhya)  an  known  to  the  wiae  by  tha  hmm  of  "AiyaTarta"  or  the 
land  inhabited  by  respectable  people.*'    Ch.  II.,  t.  22. 

In  his  traodation  of  this  paasa^  Sir  Wtaiam  JonM,  by  omitting  to  refer  to  the 
oommentary,  which  aubttitates  the  copdative  Saaakrit  particle  '*  Oha  "  far  "  Eba,"  haa  tfaua 
tnmalated  tfaia  paaaaga  :  "  Aa  far  aa  tiie  eaatem  and  aa  fur  aa  tha  weatacn  oceana,  between 
the  two  mountaina  juat  mentioned,  lies  the  tract  which  the  wiae  ha^a  named  Aryavarta.^ 
Thia  rendered  the  deacription  obacore,  if  not  wholly  unintelligible ;  aince  the  oonntiiea  lying 
between  these  two  rangea  of  moontains,  are  acaroely  situated  between  the  easton  and 


t  Becaose  thia  division  indudea  within  it  the  tract  which  ia  called  the  Saored  Land, 
sitoated  to  the  north  ot  Delhi,  thus  described  by  Haini :  "  Between  the  two  divine  rivers 
Saiaswati  and  Driahadwati,  liea  the  tract  of  land  which  the  aages  have  named 
Brahmavarta,  becaoae  it  waa  frequented  by  gods." 

t  A  country,  where  the  distinction  of  the  four  daaaea  (Brahman,  Kahatriya,  Vaishya, 
and  Sodra)  ia  not  obaerved,  is  known  as  ' MUekchha  Desa'  or  " barbacoos  country, "  aa 
uqoted  by  Raghunandana. 
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of  nomeTous  prmcee  hostile  towards  eacli  other  *  and  owing  to  the 
succeBsive  introduction  of  a  vast  number  of  castes  aad  eeots,  destroy* 
ing  evwy  teztore  of  social  and  political  tmity,  the  country,  (or,  properly 
€fpeaking,  sneh  parts  of  it  as  were  contignous  to  foreign  lands),*  was 
at  different  periods  invaded,  and  brought  under  temporary  subjection 
to  foreign  princes,  celebrated  for  power  and  ambition. 

About  900  years  ago,  the  Mahommedan  princes,  advancing  by 
the  north-west,  began  to  ravage  and  overrun  the  country ;  and  after 
continued  efforts,  during  several  centuries,  they  succeeded  in  conquer- 
ing the  best  parts  of  India.  Their  rule  was  transferred  in  suocesMon 
from  one  dynasty  of  conquerors  to  another  (Ghazni,  Ghor,  and  Afghan), 
tai  1525  of  the  Christian  era,  when  prince  Babar,  a  descendant  of 
Timur  (or  Tamerlane),  in  the  fifth  generation,  established  his  throne 
in  the  centre  of  Hindustan.  His  offspring  (the  Moghul  dynasty) 
exercised  the  uncontrolled  sovereignty  of  this  empire  t  for  nearly 
two  centuries  (with  the  exception  of  about  sixteen  years),  under  a 
variety  of  changes,  according  to  the  rise  or  decrease  of  their  power. 

In  the  year  1712,  the  star  of  the  Moghul  ascendancy  inclined 
towards  descent,  and  has  since  gradually  sunk  below  the  horison. 
Hie  princes  oftener  consulted  their  own  personal  comfort  than  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  and  relied  for  success  on  the  fame  of  their 
dynasty,  rather  than  on  sound  policy  and  military  valor.  Not 
only  their  crowns,  but  their  lives  abo,  depended  on  the  good 
will  of  the  nobles,  who  virtually  assumed  independence  of  the 
sovereign  power,  and  each  sought  his  own  individual  aggrandisement. 

At  present,  all  the  southern  and  eastern,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
western  provinces  of  the  empire,  have  gradually  feUen  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  English.  The  army  they  employed  chiefly  consisted 
of  the  natives  of  India,  a  country  into  which  the  notion  of  patriotism 
has  never  made  its  way.  Those  territories  were  in  fact  transferred 
to  Britiflfti  possession  from  the  rule  of  a  number  of  the  rebellious 
nobility.    While  the  greatest  part  of  the  northern  provinces  beyond 

*  Compare  the  feeUe  state  of  Perna  when  ruled  by  sereral  independent  prinoee, 
with  the  formidahie  power  she  enjoyed  when  conaolidated  nnder  the  empire  ol  the  Sufia. 

Direet yoor attentioB to s  etill  nearar  ooontry,  I  mean  England:  and  ooupare  thm 
ooDMqiMOoea  formerly  arising  £rom  her  divided  reeources,  with  her  present  state  of 
elevation  nnder  the  suhsiBting  union. 

t  It  may  he  oonaidered  as  consisting  of  the  following  twenty  provinces :  Delhi,  Lahore, . 
Gaahmeie,  OaVol,  Candahar,  Ajmere,  Multon,  Gujrat,  Agra,  Ondh,  Allahabad,  Behar» 
Bengal,  Oriasa,  ICalwah,  Khandeeh,  Berar,  Anrongabad,  Qoloonda,  Bejapoor. 
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the  river  SaUej  h«8  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Rnnjeet  Sin^  the  ohief 
of  a  tribe  oommoiily  called  Sikha. 

Akbar  the  Seeond,  present  heir  and  representative  ol  the  io^perial 
hooee  of  Timmr,  enjoys  only  the  empty  title  of  "  King  of  Delhi,*' 
without  either  royal  prerogative  or  power. 

Rnnjeet  Singh,  sovereign  of  north-western  India  (consisting  of 
Lahore,  Mnltan,  Cashmere,  and  Eastern  Cabul),  is  considered  highly 
gifted  with  prudence  and  moderation,  and  apparently  inclined  towards 
liberal  principles ;  judicious  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties,  and 
affable  in  private  intercourse.  The  idea  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment being  entirely  foreign  to  his  mind,  he  has  necessarily  followed 
the  same  system  of  arbitrary  rule  which  has  been  for  ages  prevailing 
in  the  country.  The  government  he  has  established,  althou^  it  be 
purely  military,  is  nevertheless  mild  and  conciliatory. 

With  regard  to  the  circumstances  under  which  a  body  of  respect- 
able English  merchants  (commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company)  first  obtained  their  Charter  of 
Privileges  in  1600,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  carry  on 
trade  with  the  East  Indies ;  and  with  respect  to  the  particulars  of 
their  success  in  procuring  from  the  Emperor  of  Hindustan  (Jahangir)» 
and  from  several  of  his  successors  permission  to  establish  commercial 
factories,  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  protection,  and  various  privi- 
leges in  that  country ;  with  relation  further  to  their  conquests,  which 
commencing  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  have  extended 
over  the  greater  part  of  India,— conquests  principally  owing  to  the 
dissensions  and  pusillanimous  conduct  of  the  native  princes  and 
chiefs,  as  well  as  to  the  ignorance  existing  in  the  East,  of  the  modem 
improvements  in  the  art  of  war,  combined  with  the  powerful  assistance 
afforded  to  the  Company  by  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the 
crown  of  England, — I  refer  the  reader  to  the  modem  histories  of 
India,^  such  particulars  and  details  being  quite  foreign  to  the  object 
which  I  have  for  the  present  in  view. 

The  government  of  Elngland,  in  the  meantime,  received  frequent 
intimations  of  the  questionable  character  of  the  means  by  which  their 
acquisitions  had  been  obtained  and  conquests  achieved,  and  of  the 


*  Bnioe*B  AnnalB ;  Andei-Bon's  History  of  Commeroe  in  HcPhenon's  Amuds ;    Sir 
Thomas  Roe's  Journal  and  Letters ;  Raynal's  East  and  West  Indies ;  Orme's  Historical 
fragments,  and  on  tlie  Qoremment  and  people  of  Hindostan ;  Dow*s  History ;  Makx>lm*s 
Sketch  of  the  political  History  of  India ;  Ditto,  Central  India ;  and  Mill's  History  of 
British  India. 
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abuse  of  power  committed  by  the  Company's  sexrants,*  who  were  sent 
out  to  India  from  time  to  time  to  role  the  territory  thoe  acquired ; 
and  the  impression  in  consequence  was  that  (he  immense,  or  rather 
incalcoUble,  distance,  between  India  and  £ngUnd,  impeding  inter- 
course between  the  natives  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  absence 
of  efficient  local  check  on  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  Company's 
ezecutiTe  officers,  as  well  as  the  hope  of  support  from  their-  influential 
employers  in  England,  might  lead  many  of  them  to  neglect  or  violate 
their  duties  and  bring  reproach  on  the  national  character.  Under 
these  apprehensions  the  British  Parliament  in  1773,  by  13th  Qeo. 
Ill,  commonly  called  the  Regulating  Act,  declared  that  all  territorial 
acquisitions  by  conquest  or  treaty  belong  to  the  state,  directed  that  all 
correspondence  connected  with  their  civil  or  military  government 
should  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Ministers;  and 
subsequently  in  1784,  (by  act  24th  Gteo.  m.  cap.  25)  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  was  established  by  the  crown  as  a  control  over  the 
East  India  Company  and  the  executive  officers  in  India.  The  Board 
coBsists  of  a  president,  who  usually  has  a  seat  in  the  British  cabinet, 
and  of  several  members,  honorary  and  otherwise,  with  a  secretary  and 
other  requisite  subordinate  officers.  This  institution  has  answered 
the  purpose  as  far  regards  subjects  of  a  general  nature. 

The  system  of  r||Je  introduced  and  acted  on  in  India  by  the 
executive  officers  of  the  Company,  previous  to  1793,  was  of  a  mixed 
nature — European  and  Asiatic.  The  established  usages  of  the  country 
were  for  the  most  part  adopted  as  the  model  of  their  conduct,  in  the 
discharge  of  political,  revenue,  and  judicial  functions,  with  modifica- 
tion at  the  discretion  of  the  local  authoritv.  In  addition  to  the 
exercise  of  the  sovereign  power,  power  declared  through  policy  to 
have  been  vested  in  them  by  the  throne  of  Delhi,  they  continued  to 
act  in  their  commercial  capacity  with  greater  success  than  previous 
to  their  sovereignty. f  In  consideration  of  the  extensive  territories 
acquired  by  the  Company  in  different  parts  of  India,  they  deemed  it 
advisable  to  establish  three  governments  at  the  three  presidencies  of 


*  They  were  generally  relatioiia  wid  friends  ol  the  leading  members  of  the  company, 
twenty-foor  in  number,  called  the  *'  Directors,'*  first  elected  in  1709,  and  invested  by  the 
general  body  of  the  company  with  the  power  of  managing  their  territorifd  poaseesions  in 
India,  as  well  as  their  oommeroe  in  the  East  and  West. 

t  The  monopoly  of  salt  has  proved  an  immense  soioice  of  revenue  to  them.  Beaidee 
the  factories  of  opinm,  silk,  doth,  Ac,  have  been  established  in  many  plaoee  fiavourably 
Ritnated  for  oommeroe. 
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Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay ;  the  two  latter  being,  since,  1773, 
flubordinate  to  the  fiuret  in  matters  of  a  political  nature. 

The  M^arqnis  of  Cbmwallis,  a  straight-forward  honest  statesman, 
assumed  the  reins  of  govenmient  in  Bengal  in  1786.^  He  succeeded 
not  only  in  consolidating  the  British  power  in  its  political  relations 
in  those  remote  regions,  but  also  in  introducing,  in  1793,  material 
changes  in  every  department,  particularly  in  the  revenue  and 
judicial  systems.  These  changes  approximating  to  the  institutions 
existing  in  England,  are  calculated  to  operate  beneficially,  if  regularly 
reduced  to  practice. 

As  my  evidence  respecting  the  government  of  India  which  will 
form  the  main  body  of  this  treatise  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
practical  operation  of  these  systems,  I  refrain  from  a  repetition  of  it 
in  this  place. 

From  occasionally  directing  my  studies  to  the  subjects  and  events 
peculiarly  connected  with  Europe,  and  from  an  attentive  though 
partial,  practical  observation  in  regard  to  some  of  them,  I  felt 
impressed  with  the  idea,  that  in  Europe  literature  was  zealously 
encouraged  and  knowledge  widely  diffused ;  that  mechanibs  were 
almost  in  a  state  of  perfection,  and  politics  in  daily  progress ;  that 
moral  duties  were,  on  the  whole,  observed  with  exemplary  propriety 
notwithstanding  the  temptations  incident  to  a  state  of  hi^^  and  luxu- 
rious refinement ;  and  that  religion  was  spreading,  even  amid  scepti- 
cism and  false  philosophy. 

I  was  in  consequence  continually  making  efforts  for  a  series  of 
years,  to  visit  the  Western  World,  with  a  view  to  satisfy  myself  on 
those  subjects  by  personal  experience.  I  ultimately  succeeded  in 
surmoimting  the  obstacles  to  my  purpose,  principally  of  a  domestic 
nature ;  and  having  sailed  from  Calcutta  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1830, 1  arrived  in  England  on  the  8th  of  April  following.  The 
particulars  of  my  voyage  and  travels  will  be  found  in  a  Journal  which 
I  intend  to  publish  ;  together  with  whatever  has  appeared  to  me  most 
worthy  of  remark  and  record  in  regard  to  the  intelligence,  riches  and 
power,  manners,  customs,  and  especially  the  female  virtue  and 
excellence  existing  in  this  country. 

*  Since  the  formation  of  the  Board  of  Commianoneni  for  the  affairs  of  India,  the 
drawn  ham  eieroiBed  the  right  of  ealection  in  regard  to  the  GoTern(M>General  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Company. 
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The  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company's 
CSiartei*  being  then  nnder  the  consideration  of  the  Qovemment,  and 
various  individuals  connected  with  India  having  been  examined  as 
witnesses  on  the  subject,  the  authorities  wished  me  also,  as  a  native 
of  that  coimtiy,  to  deliver  my  evidence  ;  which  was,  in  consequence, 
given  as  in  the  following  pages. 

Although  it  has  been  printed  among  the  other  minutes  of  evidence 
taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
deem  it  proper  to  publish  it  in  a  separate  ioim,  for  the  purpose  of 
prefixing  these  preliminary  explanations,  and  of  accompanying  it  with 
iDOtes  and  replies  to  remarks  made  thereon,  by  persons  whose  opinions 
are  deserving  of  notice. 

*The  Company's  Charter  was  last  renewed  by  the  Crown  in  1813,  with  certain 
modifications,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  ooneequendy  expires  in  1633^  nnkas 
preTionsIy  renewed. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

ON  THE 

JUDICIAL  SYSTEM  OF  INDIA. 


1.  Queetiosi.  Hofce  you  observed  the  openxtion  of  the  Judieial 
Syetem  in  India  ? 

Answer.  I  have  long  turned  my  attention  towards  the  sabject, 
and  poeaesB  a  general  acquaintance  with,  the  operation  of  that  system, 
more  particularly  from  personal  esperienee  in  the  Bengal  presidency, 
where  I  resided. 

2.  Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  eystem  •hitherto  acted  upon  ie  col- 
etdated  to  eeeure  juetiee  ? 

A.  The  judicial  system  established  m  1793,  by  Lord  Comwallis, 
was  certainly  well  adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  ooimtiy,  and  to 
the  charaeter  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  Government,  had  there 
been  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  Judges  to  discharge  the  judicial 
office,  under  a  pn^er  code  of  laws. 

3.  Q.  Explain  particularly  in  tchat  points  you  consider  the 
pra.etieal  operation  of  the  eystem  defeetive, 

A.  In  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  judges  and  magistrates, 
in  the  want  of  adequate  qualification  in  many  of  them  to  discharge 
the  duty  in  foreign  languages,  and  in  the  want  of  a  proper  code  of 
laws,  by  which  they  might  be  easily  guided. 

4.  Q.  Can  you  explain  what  evils  result  from  the  want  of  a 
greaier  number  of  judges  ? 

A.  Ist :  The  courts  being  necessarily  few  in  number  in  comparison 
to  the  Tast  territories  under  the  British  rule,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  situated  at  so  great  a  distance  from  them,  that  the  poorer  classes 
are  in  general  unable  to  go  and  seek  redress  for  any  injury,  parti- 
cularly those  who  may  be  oppressed  by  their  wealthier  neighbours, 
possessing  great  local  influence.  2ndly :  The  business  of  the  •  courts 
18  so  heavy  that  causes  often  accumulate  to  such  an  extent,  that  many 
are  necessarily  pending  some  years  before  they  can  be  decided ;  an 
evil  which  is  aggravated  by  subsequent  appeals  from  one  court  to 
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another,  attended  with  further  delay  and  increased  expense.  By  this 
Btate  of  things  wrong-doers  are  enconiaged,  and  the  innocent  and 
oppressed  in  the  same  proportion  discouraged,  and  often  reduced 
to  despair.  3rdly :  Such  a  mass  of  businfiss  transacted  in  foreign 
languages  being  too  much  for  any  one  individual,  even  the  ablest 
and  bestrintentioned  judge,  may  be  disheartened  at  seeing  before 
him  a  file  of  causes  which  he  can  hardly  hope  to  overtake  ;  and  he 
may  therefore  be  thus  induced  to  transfer  a  great  part  of  the  business 
to  his  native  officers,  who  are  not  responsible,  and  who  are  so  meanly 
paid  for  their  services,  that  they  may  be  expected  to  consult  their  own 
interests. 

5.  Q.  Will  jfou  inform  ua  tohat  evUa  ani$e  from  the  unmt  of  due 
qual'^iealwn  in  the  judges  ? 

A.  It  is  but  justice  to  state  that  many  of  the  judicial  officers 
of  the  company  are  men  of  the  highest  talents,  as  weU  as  of 
strict  int<^grity,  and  earnestly  intent  on  dcHng  justice.  However, 
not  being  familiar  with  the  laws  of  the  people  over  whom  they 
are  called  to  administer  justice  by  these  laws,  and  the  written 
proceedings  of  the  court,  answers,  replies,  rejoinden,  evidence 
taken,  and  documents  produced,  being  all  conducted  in  a  language 
which  is  foreign  to  them,  (hey  must  either  rely  greatly  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  their  native  officers,  or  be  guided  by  their  own  sunniaes 
or  conjectures.  In  the  one  case,  the  cause  will  be  decided  by  those  who 
in  point  of  rank  and  pay  are  so  meanly  situated,  and  who  are  not 
leapoiiaible  to  the  government  or  public  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
decision ;  in  the  other  case,  a  decision  founded  on  conjeotare  must 
be  very  liable  to  error.  Still,  I  am  happy  to  observe  that  there  are 
some  judicial  officers,  though  very  few  in  number,  whose  judgment 
and  knowledge  of  the  native  languages  are  such,  that  in  cases  which 
do  not  involve  much  intricacy  and  legal  subtlety,  they  are  able  to 
form  a  correct  decision  indei)endent  of  the  natives  around  them. 

6.  Q.  Can  you  point  out  what  ch$truotion$  to  the  adininietration 
of  jtAgUce  are  produeed  hy  the  want  of  a  better  code  of  lau>»  ? 

A.  The  regulations  published  from  year  to  year  by  the  local 
government  since  1793,  which  serve  as  instructions  to  the  courts,  axe 
so  voluminous,  complicated,  and  in  many  instances,  either  too  concise 
or  too  exuberant,  that  they  are  generally  considered  not  a  clear  and 
easy  guide ;  and  the  Hindu  and  ICahommedan  laws  administered  in 
conjunction  with  the  above  regulations,  being  spread  over  a  great 
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nmnber  of  different  books  of  yariooa  and  sometimea  donbtinl  anthority , 
the  jndges,  as  to  law  points,  depend  entirely  on  the  interpretations  of 
their  native  lawyeiSt  whose  conflicting  legal  opinions  hare  introdnced 
.great  perpleidty  into  the  administration  of  justice. 

7.  Q.    1$  there  any  oUter  impediment  to  the  fair  adminietratum 
of  jtutiee  heeidee  (heee  yom  henee  eMted  ? 

A.    The  first  obstacle  to  the  administration  of  jastioe  is,  that  its 
administrators  and  the  peisons  among  whom  it  is  administered  haye 
no  common  langoage.    2nd]y,  That  owing  partly  to  this  cause  and 
also  in  a  great  measore  to  tlie  difference  of  manners,  ^c,  the  com- 
munication between  these  two  parties  is  yery  limited ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  judges  can  with  the  utmost  difficulty  acquire  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  the  grievances  of  the  persons  seeking 
redress,  or  of  the  real  character  and  validity  of  the  evidence  by  which 
their  claims  are  supported  or  opposed,    drdly.  That  there  is  not  the 
same  relation  between  the  native  pleaders  and  the  judge  as  between 
the  Bxitiah  bar  and  the  bench.    4tUy,  The  want  of  publicity  owing 
to  the  absence  of  reports  and  of  a  public  press,  to  take  notice  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  courts  in  the  interior :  consequently  there  is  no 
superintendence  of  public  opinion  to  watch  whether  the  judges  attend 
their  courts  once  a  day  or  once  a  week,  or  whether  they  attend  to 
business  six  hours  or  one  hour  a  day,  or  their  mode  of  treating  the 
parties,  the  witnesses,  the  native  pleaders  or  law  officera,  and  others 
attending  the  courts— as  well  as  the  principles  on  which  they  conduct 
their  proceedings  and  regulate  their'  dspisioiis ;  or  whether  in  fact  they 
investigate  apd  decide  the  causes  themselves,  or  leave  the  judicial 
business  to  their  native  officers  and  dependants,    (in  pointing  out  the 
importance  of  the  fullest  publicity  being  afforded  to  judicial  proceed- 
ings by  means  of  the  press,  I  have  no  reference  to  the  question  of  a 
free  press,  for  the  discussion  of  local  politics,  a  point  on  which  I  do 
not  mean  to  touch.)    5thly,  The  great  prevalence  of  perjury,  arising 
partly  from  the  frequency  with  which  oaths  are  administered  in 
the  courts,  having,  taken  from    them  the  awe    with  which  they 
were  formerly  regarded,  partly  from  the  judges  being  often  unable 
to  detect  impositions  in  a  foreign  language,  and  to  discriminite  nicely 
the  value  of  evidence  amongst  a  people  with  whom  they  have  in 
general  so  little  commuoicaticn ;  and  partly  from  the  evidence  being 
frequently  taken,  not  by  the  judge  hima^  but  by  his  native  officers 
(Amlahs),  whose  good  will  is  often  secured  beforehand  by  both 
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,parti66,  ao  Ikat  they  may  not  endeaTonr  to  detect  ili«ir  fBke  evidence 
by  a  atrict  egamiwatioii.  Under  these  cucametaBcea  the  pnotiee  of 
peijniy  has  gKOwa  sopreTalettt  thattibe  facte  ewom  to  hy  Ihe  different 
parties  in  a  soit  are  g;eneraUy  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  eo  that 
it  has  become  ahnoet  imposaible  to  asqeitain  the  truth  from  their 
contradictory  evidence.  6th]y,  That  the  preyalenoe  of  perjury  has 
again  introduced  the  practice  of  forgery  to  such  an  extant  as  to  render 
tiie  administration  of  juatioe  stUl  nore  intricate  and  pexplezing. 
7thly,  Ihe  ivant  of  due  publicity  being  given  to  the  ngdations 
which  stand  at  present  in  place  of  a  code  c^  lawa.  From  their  being 
very  voluminous  and  expensive,  the  ccHuaunity  generally  have  not 
tibe  means  of  purchasing  them ;  nor  have  they  a  sufficient  opportunity 
of  consulting  or  copying  them  in  the  judicial  and  revenue  offices 
•where  they  are  kept  As  diese  are  usually  at  a  distance  from  the 
populous  parte  of  the  town,  only  professional  persons  or  partiea 
engaged  in  suite  or  official  business  are  in  the  halut  of  attending 
these  offices.  8thly,  and  lasUy,  Holding  the  proceedings  in  a  language 
foreign  to  the  judges,  as  well  as  to  the  parties  and  to  the  witnesses. 

8.  Q.    In  uhat  langvage  are  the  proceedings  of  the  eouHe  tof^ 
dwsted? 

A.  Th^  are  generally  oondueted  in  Pttsian,  in  imitation  of  the 
former  Muhammadan  rulers,  of  whom  this  was  the  court  language. 

9.  Q.  Are  the  judges,  the  fortiee,  eaud  Ae  wUneeeet  suffieieMywell 
aequaiviedm&^4ihat  language  to  underekmd  Ihe  preeeedings  readily  ? 

A.  I  have  alraady  observctfL  that  it  is  findgn  to  all  these  parties. 
'Some  of  ihe  judges,  and  a  veiy  lew  among  the  parties,  however,  are 
conversant  with  that  language. 

10.  Q.  Would  it  he  oAwamtageous  io  evbsibiMe  ike  EngUeh  lon^- 
age  in^heeourte,  instead  of  ii%eBer9km^ 

A.  The  V^wgliah  language  >ffu«dd  have  the  adTuntage  of  being 
the  vemaonlar  language  of  the  judges.  With  regard  to  the  native 
•inhabitanta,  it  would  no  doubt,  in  the  sMantime,  have  the  same 
disadvantage  as  the  Persian;  bat  ite  gradual  introduction  in  the 
courte  would  still*  notwithstanding,  prove  ultimately  beneficial  to 
4iiem  by  promoting  the  atudy  of  Eng^sh. 

11.  Q.  Deee  ihe  no^i^  bar  aeeiet  the  judge^  and  form  a  check  ou 
i^  acauraty  of  the  decieione? 

A.  It  is  no  doubt  intended  to  acaswMr  this  most  useful  purpose^ 
,and  does  so  to  some  extent ;  bul^  from  the  cause  alluded  to  above 


(4^90.  7»  Nd.  3),  not  to  Ib9  cot^nt  that  is  naceeaaiy  to  ^eciire  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice. 

12*  Q>    Do  thfi  judgtu  PtwU  ifi^  f^ii€  fUadBf^  vri^ 
ation  and  respect  due  to  ihetr  office  ? 

A.  They  are  not  aIvi^  treated  in  the  iaierior.  courts  with  the 
ooDsicleiiation  due  to  their  office, 

13.  Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  it  dhat  the  bar  is  not  frcatsd  wiif^ 
respect? 

A.  The  native  pleaders  i^e  so  unlortunately  sitoated  ifom  tbecja 
being  such  a  great  distance  between  them  and  the  judges  who  lielong 
to  the  rulers  of  the  country*  and  from  not  bejui;^  of  the  sanie 
profession,  or  of  the  same  class  as  the  judges,  and  haying  no 
proap^t  of  prosaotionas  Ez^Uab  barristers  haye»  ihat  they  are  treated 
oa  an  inferior  caste  of  persons. 

14.  Q.  Do  not  the  native  judicial  officers  ^mplof/ed  under  the 
judge  assist  km  in  hie  prpeeedings  ? 

A..    Of  comae  they  aasist  lum«  and  that  reiy  materially. 

IS^    Qi    What  hind  of  assiaUmoe  do  they  render  to  the  judge? 

A*  They  read  the  proceeding  viz.  bill  (darkh'as^  or  arzi), 
answers,  replies,  rejoinders,  and  other  papers  produced  in  the  court ; 
th^  write  the  proceedings  and  depositions  of  ^e  witnesses ;  and  veiy 
Qfteoy  on  account  of  the  weight  of  business,  the  judge  employs  them 
to  take  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses;  sometimea  they  make 
abstracts  of  the  depositions  and  other  hmg  papere>  and  lay  them 
before  the  judge  for  his  decision. 

16.  Q.  Are  they  jnade  reeponsiNs  m(h  tif^  judge  for  the 
proeeedinge  held? 

A.  They  are  responsible  to  the  jndge,  but  not  to  the  government 
or  the  public. 

17.  Q.  Are  not  the  judges  assisted  also  by  Bindu  and 
Utthammedan   lawyers,  a/ppohted  to   got  ae  interpreters   of  the 

laup? 

A*    They  are :  learned  natives  of  this  description  being  attached 

to  the  courts  to  give  their  opinion  on  the  Hindu  and  Mnhanunedan 
law  points  which  may  arise  in  any  case. 

18.  Q.    Are  natives  of  the  country  empowered  to  deeide  ca/uees  of 

OK^  deemption? 

A.  Tes:  there  are  native  Mnnwifs,  or  oomniissioneis,  for  the 
decision  of  small  debts ;  and  Sudder  Ameens  who  are  authorised  tp 
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try  caoses  under  five  hundred  rupees,  whether  connected  wilh  landed 

or  moyeable  property. 

19.  Q.    Are  they  qualified  to  d*echarge  ihe  duties  entrueted  to 

them? 

A,  Many  of  them  are  fully  qualified ;  and  if  proper  care  can  be 
taken  in  the  selection,  all  the  situations  might  be  filled  with  well* 
qualified  persons. 

20.  Q.  What  if  your  opinion  of  the  general  eharo/eter  and  eon- 
jtuct  of  the  judgei  in  their  official  eapaeity  as  such  ? 

A.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  in  my  humble  opinion  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  service  is  at  present  almost  pure ;  and  there  are  among 
the  judicial  servants  of  the  Company  gentlemen  of  such  distinguished 
talents,  that  from  their  natural  abilities,  even  without  the  regular 
study  of  the  law,  they  commit  very  few,  if  any,  errors  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  Others  are  not  so  well  gifted,  and  must 
therefore  rely  more  on  the  representations  of  their  native  officers,  and 
being  free  from  any  local  check  on  their  public  conduct,  their 
regularity,  attention  to  business,  and  other  judicial  habits,  axe  not 
equal  to  the  wishes  of  their  employers,  nor  calculated  to  give  general 
satisfaction. 

21.  Q.     Do  they  borrow  money  to  any  extent  from  the  natives  ? 
A.     Formerly  they  borrowed  to  a  great  amount ;  at  present  this 

practice  is  discouraged. 

22.  Q.  Why  are  ^  natives  preva/iled  upon  to  lend  to  the  judges^ 
and  other  civilians,  money  to  such  an  eoBtent  ? 

A.  Natives  not  having  any  hope  of  attaining  direct  consideration 
from  the  Gk)vemment  by  their  merits  or  exertions,  are  sometimes 
induced  to  accommodate  the  civil  servants  with  money,  by  the  hox>e  of 
securing  their  patronage  for  their  friends  and  relatives,  the  judges  and 
others  having  many  situations  directly  or  indirectly  in  tiieir  gift ;  some- 
times by  the  hope  of  benefiting  by  their  friendly  disposition  ^en  the 
natives  have  estates  under  their  jurisdiction ;  and  semetimes  to  avoid 
incurring  the  hostility  of  the  judge,  who,  by  Regulation  IX  of  1807,  is 
empowered  not  only  to  imprison,  but  inflict  corporal  punishment,  by  his 
own  authority  under  certain  legal  pretences  on  any  native,  whatever 
his  respectability  may  be. 

23.  Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  judicial  character  and 
conduct  of  the  Hindu  and  Mvhammedan  lawyers  attached  to  the 
cowis? 
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A.  Among  the  Mnhammadaa  lAwyers  I  haye  met  with  some 
faooest  men.  The  Hindu  lawyen  are  in  genend  not  well  spoken 
oif  and  they  do  not  enjoy  mnch  of  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

2i,  Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  official  character  and 
conduct  of  ihe  et/hordinate  native  judicial  officere  ? 

A.  Considering  the  trifling  salaries  which  they  enjoy,  from  10, 
20,  30,  or  40  rupees  to  100  rupees  a  month  (the  last  being  the 
allowance  of  the  head  native  officer  only),  and  the  expenses  they 
must  incur,  in  supporting  some  respectability  of  appearance,  besides 
maintaining  their  &milies  ;  (the  keeping  of  a  palankeen  alone  must 
cost  the  headman  a  sum  of  between  20  and  30  rupees  per  month), 
and  considering  also  the  extent  of  the  power  which  they  must 
possess,  from  their  situations  and  duties  as  above  explained  (Q.  15.), 
and  the  immense  sums  involved  in  the  issue  of  causes  pending  in 
the  courts,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  native  officers,  having 
such  trifling  salaries,  at  least  many  of  them,  should  not  avail 
themselves  sometimes  of  their  official  influence,  to  promote  their 
own  interests. 

25.  Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  professional  character  and 
conduct  of  the  pleaders  ? 

A«  Many  pleaders  of  the  Sudder  Dewany  Adawlut  are  men  of  the 
bluest  respectability  and  legal  knowledge,  as  the  judges  are  vexy 
select  in  their  appointment,  and  treat  them  in  a  way  which  makes  them 
feel  that  they  have  a  character  to  support.  Those  of  the  provincial 
courts  of  appeal  are  also  generally  respectable,  and  competent  to  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  In  ^e  Zillah  courts  some  respectable 
pleaders  may  also  be  met  with,  but  proper  persons  for  that  office  are 
not  always  very  carefully  selected ;  and  in  general,  I  may  observe,  that 
the  pleaders  are  held  in  a  state  of  too  much  dependence  by  the  judges, 
particularly  in  the  inferior  courts,  which  must  incapacitate  them  from 
standing  up  firmly  in  support  of  the  rules  of  the  court 

26.  Q.  Is  bribery  and  corruption  ever  practised  in  the  judicial 
department ,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

A.  I  have  already  intimated  my  opinion  in  the  answer  to 
Questions  20  and  24. 

27  and  28.  Q.  Have  the  respectable  and  intelligent  native  inhor 
biUxnJts  generally  confidence  in  the  purity  of  the  Company's  courts  and 
the  accuracy  of  their  decisions  :  and  have  the  native  community 
eor^idence  in  the  integrity  of  the  subordinate  judicial  officers  ? 
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A.  Whilst  Bach  evils  exist  tts  I  have  above  noticed,  in  my  reply 
to  Queries  5,  6,  and  7,  as  well  as  to  Queries  SO  and  24,  the  lespeet* 
able  and  intelligent  native  inhabitants  cannot  be  expected  to  lisv« 
confidence  in  the  general  operation  of  the  judicial  system. 

29.    Q.    Arelhejudge9infiueMedinWiBirdecieUmhytM 
offioers  ? 

A.  Those  who  are  not  well  yersed  in  the  native  languages,  and 
in  the  Regulations  ol  government,  must  necessarily  be  veiy  much 
dependent  on  their  native  officers,  as  well  as  those  who  dislike  to 
undergo  the  &tigue  And  restraint  of  business,  which  to  Europeans  ia 
still  more  irksome  in  the  sultry  climate  of  India. 

SO,  Q.  Can  you  tugged  any  mode  of  removing  Qi6  several  defecU 
you  have  pointed  out  in  the  fttdicidl  eyetem  ? 

A.  As  European  judges  in  India  are  not  generally  expected  to 
discharge  judicial  duties  satisfactorily,  independent  of  native  assist- 
ance, from  not  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  languages, 
manners,  customs,  habits,  and  practices  of  the  people,  and  as  the 
natives  who  possess  this  knowledge  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
subordination  and  indifferent  treatment,  and  consequently  have  not  the 
power  of  commanding  respect  from  others,  unless  joined  by  Europeans, 
the  only  remedy  which  exists,  is  to  combine  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  native  with  the  dignity  and  firmness  of  the  European* 
This  principle  has  been  virtually  acted  upon  and  reduced  to  practice 
unce  1793,  though  in  an  imperfect  manner,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
courts  of  circuit,  in  which  tfce  Mufti  (native  assessor)  has  a  voice  with 
the  judge  in  the  decision  of  every  cause,  having  a  seat  with  him  on 
the  bench.  This  arrangement  has  tolerably  well  answered  the  purpose 
of  government,  which  has  not  been  able  to  devise  a  better  system  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance  as  the  decision  of  questions  of  life  and  death, 
during  the  space  of  forty  years  though  it  has  been  continually  altering 
the  systems  in  other  branches.  It  is  my  humble  opinion,  therefore, 
that  the  appointment  of  such  native  assessors  should  be  reduced  to  a 
regular  system  in  the  civil  courts.  They  should  be  appointed  by 
government  for  life,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Sudder  Dewaoy 
Adawlut,  which  should  select  them  carefoUy,  with  a  view  to  their 
character  and  qualifications,  and  allow  them  to  hold  their  situations 
during  life  and  good  behaviour,  on  a  salary  of  from  300  to  400  rupees 
per  mensem.  They  should  be  responsible  to  the  government  as  well 
as  to  the  public  for  their  decisions,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  European 
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judges,  and  corretpcnd  diveclly  with  the  judioial  aeoretey.  A  dasting' 
voice  ahotdd  be  allonvd  to  ibe  Emopeeii  judge,  in  appoizitiilg  the  iMitiTe! 
officers,  in  cese  o£  difference  cf  opmion ;  the  natiiFe  nnooeoor,  howeverr 
faaviiigari^tto  record  hie  diaaent  TheseaaaesaoraBhoaldbeaeleoted' 
oat  of  thoae  nattvea  who  have  been  already  employed  for  a  period  of 
not  leea  than  &fe  yeue  aa  aaaesaora  (MnftiX  lawyera  CZillah  Court 
Ifanlavia),  or  as  the  head  natire  officers  in  the  judicial  department* 

Par.  2.  This  meaanre  would  remove  the  evils  pointed  oat  ia  the 
answers  to  Q.  5  and  to  Q.  7,  Nob,  I,  2  and  3,  and  also  afford  a  i)artial 
remedy  to  the  evils  noticed  in  Nos.  5,  6  and  8  of  Anawer  7,  as  well  aa 
provide  against  the  evils  referred  to  in  anawer  to  Qaeny  24. 

Par.  3.  In  order,  however,  Sd  render  the  administiaticn  of  justice 
efficient  and  aa  perfect  as  human  efforts  can  make  it,  and  to  remove 
the  possibility  of  any  undue  influence  which  a  native  assessor  mi^t< 
attempt  to  esrarcise  on  the  bench  under  a  European  judge  of  insufficient 
capacity,  aa  well  aa  to  do  away  the  vexatious  delays  and  grievous 
^offering  attending  appeals,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  trial 
hy  jury,  as  being  the  only  effectual  check  against  corraption,  which» 
from  the  force  of  inveterate  habit,  and  the  contagion  of  example,  haa 
become  ao  notoriously  prevalent  in  India.  This  measure  would  be 
an  additional  remedy  to  the  evils  mentioned  in  the  reply  to  Query  5 
and  7,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  5,  6,  8,  and  also  in  the  replies  to  Query  4, 
Nos.  2  and  3,  as  well  as  in  Queiy  24.  > 

Paf .  4.  With  a  view  to  remove  the  evila  arising  hora  want  of 
publicity  of  the  Regulations,  as  notioed  in  No.  7  of  Anawer  to  the 
Query  7,  two  or  three  copies  in  each  of  the  principal  native  langnagea 
used  in  that  part  of  the  country  should  be  kept  in  a  building  in  the 
populous  quarter  of  the  town,  under  the  charge  of  a  keeper  on  a 
small  salary,  and  ail  persons  should  be  fie^y  admitted  to  read  and 
copy  them  at  leiaaie  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  expense  of  this 
would  not  amount  to  two  pounds  a  month  for  each  station,  and  the 
benefits  of  it  would  be  incalculable. 

Par.  5.  In  order  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  the  distance 
of  the  courts  aa  aotioed  at  Qaeatiaa  4th  Answer  No.  1, 1  beg  to  suggest 
as  follows:  The  Sadder  Ameens,  or  superior  commissioners  ior 
the  decision  of  causea  under  500  rupeea,  affscting  moveable  or  im« 
moveable  property,  are  at  present  stationed  at  the  same  place  whei« 


•  The  xiatiye  jadicUI  oOoen  angeDenOljr  T»rwd  in  Peisimi,  and  tlt««foxe  the  pro- 
ceeding hitherto  generally  held  in  that  language  would  be  *i^!K«f>  to  them. 
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t^e  zillah  judge  holds  his  o6iirt>  and  plaints  are  at  first  laid  before^ 
the  jndge,  who  tams  them  over  to  one  of  these  oommissioners  at  his. 
own  discretion ;  consequently  ^y  afford  no  remedy  for  the  great 
distance  of  the  courts  from  many  under  their  jurisdiction,  as  this* 
often  embraces  a  circle  of  60  or  80  miles.  I  therefore  propose  that 
these  Sudder  Ameens  should  be  stationed  at  proportionate  distancea 
in  different  parts  of  the  district,  so  that  suitors  may  not  have  to  travel 
£ar  from  their  homes  to  file  their  bills  and  afterwards  to  seek  and 
obtain  justice  ;  and  that  one  of  the  assistants  of  the  judge  should  be- 
stationed  in  a  central  position  which  might  enable  him  (without  any 
additional  charge  to  government  as  I  shall  hereafter  show)  to  visit 
and  persQnally  superintend  these  Ameens»  when  the  judge's  station, 
is  on  or  near  the  border  of  his  district.  If  it  is  otherwise  situated^ 
one  of  the  assistants  of  the  judge  may  remain  at  the  head  station, 
with  the  judge,  and  superintend  the  commissianers  nearest  to  him,, 
while  another  assistant  being  stationed  at  an  appropriate  distance, 
ihay  superintend  those  who  are  more  remotely  situated  from  the  first 
assistant.  There  will  thus  be  as  complete  a  check  over  them  as  under 
the  present  system,  and  justice  will  be  brought  home  to  the  doors  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  district,  since  causes  under 
500  rupees  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  every  Zillah  or  City  Court. 

Par.  6.  These  assistants  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  very  usefully 
employed  in  checking  the  dreadfully  increasing  crime  of  forgery,  by^ 
which  the  course  of  justice  is  now  so  very  much  impeded  in  the 
judicial  courts.  Written  documents  of  a  diametrically  opposite 
nature  are,  as  is  well  known,  constantly  laid  before  these  courts, 
and  serve  to  confound  justice  and  perplex  a  conscientious  bench. 
Therefore  under  the  proposed  system  of  assistant  judges'  courts- 
in  two  different  quarters  of  a  district,  I  would  recommend,  as  hi^^y 
necessary  and  expedient  to  check  materially  the  practice  of  forgery, 
that  parties  to  any  deed  should  be  required,  in  order  to  render  the- 
same  valid,  to  produce  it  in  open  court  before  the  nearest  assistant 
judge,  within  a  certain  number  of  days  from  the  time  of  its  execution. 
This  rule  should  apply*  to  all  sorts  of  deeds,  contracts  and  agreements 
regarding  property  above  100  rupees  in  value,  such  as  wills  and  bills' 
of  sale,  Ac,  and  money  bonds  for  debts  payable  at  a  certain  period 
beyond  six  months,  and  upon  receiving  a  fee  of  from  one  to  two  rupees,. 
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*  By  Begulatioii  XXXVI  of  1793,  Uie  regiBtering  of  deeds  is  aathoiised,  bot  left 
the  option  of  the  parties. 
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aoooiding  to  its  importance,  the  aaaifltant  judge,  after  ascertaining  the 
identity  of  the  parties  in  open  court,  should  immediately  ^^-r  hia 
signatoie  as  witniMB  to  the  deed  and  retain  a  copy  of  the  same  in  a 
book  of  reoord  kept  on  ptupose,  dxdj  authenticated  and  mariced  U> 
prevent  the  possibility  of  interpolation,  or  any  other  species  of  fraud. 
The  sum  above  alWed  as  a  fee  on  registering,  Tnth  a  small  tied 
charge  per  page  for  retaining  a  copy,  would  be  more  than  sufl^ent  t<> 
.remunerate  any  extra  trouble  attending  the  duty  and  ihe  labour  of 
tiansctibing.  To  induce  the  proprietors  of  land  and  other  respectable- 
pezBons  to  appear  without  reluctance  in  open  court  on  such  occasions,. 
fkey  should  be  invariably  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  their  rank. 
fVirther  to  encourage  the  public  to  have  papers  registered,  and  to 
satisfy  the  government  that  no  improper  delay  takes  place  in  registering^ 
lliem,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  copyists  from  extorting  perquisites,  a 
book  should  be  kept  in  which  the  party  presenting  a  paper  should  in 
open  court  enter  a  memorandum  of  the  day  and  hour  on  which  he 
presented  it  for  registration,  and  of  the  day  and  hour  when  it  was 
produced  and  returned  to  him.  This  system  would  materially  remedy 
the  evil  referred  to  in  answer  to  Q.  7,  No.  6. 

Par.  7.  The  assistant  judges  should  also  receive  appeals  frank 
the  Sudder  Ameens,  and  try  them  in  conjunctiai  with  a  native 
riooeoDor  appointed  by  the  Sudder  Dewany  Adawlut,  on  a  salary 
smaller  than  that  of  the  judges '  assessor,  that  is,  perhaps  not  exceed- 
ing 200  rupees  a  month.  In  the  event  of  difference  of  opinion, 
between  the  assessor  and  the  assistant  judge  on  any  case,  it  should 
be  appealable  to  the  Zillah  judge,  whose  decision  should  be  final ;  and 
as  the  Sudder  Ameens  are  now  paid  from  the  duties  on  the  stamps 
used  and  the  fees  received  on  the  papers  filed,  so  the  assistant  judges^ 
assessor  may  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  from  the  fees  and  stamps 
imposed  on  the  appeal  causes. 

Par.  8.  The  assistant  judge,  though  not  empowered  to  interfere 
with  the  police  officers  of  the  interior  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties^ 
should  notwithstanding  be  authorised  to  recMve  written  complaints  of 
any  abuse  of  their  power  from  persons  who  feel  themselves  oppressed 
by  the  police,  and  to  forward  die  same  to  the  head  magistrate  of  the 
district  for  his  investigation;  as  very  often  the  poor  villagers  or 
peasants  are  oppressed  by  the  local  police  officers,  but  despair  of  any 
relief,  from  being  unable  to  leave  their  homes  and  travel  to  a  distance 
to  the  station  to  seek  redress. 
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31.  Q.  I«  trial  5y  jury  (or  gmy  thing  re^mMimg  it)  r$»oHBd  to 
at  ffr^umt  inany  9am7 

A.  The  principle  of  jnriee  under  certain  modifieadkms  has  from 
the  most  remote  periods  been  weil  understood  in  lius  ooontty  nadsr 
the  nsme  of  Pmohayot 

32.  Q.  What  is  the  difference  hetwemi  the  Jury  eywtem  and  ^ 
Ptmohayet  ? 

A.  The  Pmichayet  exists  on  a  very  defeetive  ^lan  at  present, . 
l)ecaiise  the  jvrors  (members  of  the  Ponohayet)  are  not  regular  is 
their  meeting  have  no  power  to  compel  the  attendJBmce  of  witnesses, 
xinlesB  by  appealing  to  the  court ;  they  have  no  judge  to  preside 
at  their  meetings  and  direct  their  proceedings,  and  are  not  goaided 
in  any  manner  from  partiality  or  private  inflnspoe*  They  are  in  fsot 
at  present  only  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  court  with  consent  of  the 
parties  in  a  cause,  each  party  nominating  one  arbitrator  and  the 
judge  a  third ;  and  sometimes  both  parties  agree  to  refer  the  decision 
-of  the  case  to  one  arbitrator. 

33.  Q»     Why  aind  when  was  the  Punchayetiyetemdieeouragtd? 
A.    It  has  not  been  totally  discouraged,  bnt  rather  placed  on  a 

•different  footing.  In  former  days  it  was  much  more  important  in  its 
functions.  It  was  resorted  to  by  parties  at  their  own  option,  or  by 
the  heads  of  tribes,  who  assumed  the  ri^t  of  investigation  and 
decision  of  differences ;  or  by  the  goveniment,  whidi  handed  ovsr 
•causes  to  aPunchayst. 

34.  Q.  Do  you  reaUy  thifik  ike  introduOtioH  of  any  eyetem  of 
Jury  trid  or  Punehayet  would  he  heneMal  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly,  as  shewn  by  the  3rd  Far.  of  my  answer  to 
'Question  30.  Since  a  Punehayet  composed  of  the  inteUigent  end 
respectable  inhabitants,  under  the  direction  of  a  European  judge  to 
preserve  order,  and  a  native  judge  to  guard  against  any  privale 
infiuence,  is  the  only  tribunal  which  can  estimate  properly  tiie  whole 
bearings  of  a  case,  with  the  validity  of  llie  documentary  evidence, 
and  the  character  of  the  witnesses,  who  could  have  little  chance  of 
imposing  false  testimony  upon  such  a  tribunal. 

35.  Q.  Do  you  Mnh  it  would  he  aeoeptahU  to  ihe  inhabi" 
tanief 

A.  As  the  Punehayet  even  in  its  present  very  impeifect  form  ia 
still  practised  by  the  inhabitants,  it  would  without  doubt  be  mo^ 
more  so,  were  it  reduced  to  a  regular  system,  guarded  by  proper 
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checks,  and  dignified  by  judicial  fonnB,  whidi  would  inspire  the 
whole  commtuilty  with  higher  respeet  and  confidence  for  this  ancient 
institiition.  Bnt  whatever  length  ite  popularity  may  go,  it  is  the 
only  aystem  by  which  the  present  abuses  consisting  of  petjnry, 
forgery,  and  eorraption  can  be  removed. 

36.  Q.  Will  you  explain,  in  AttaSi,  ^  modiftnation  of  tfte 
Putuhayet-jury  iyitem  which  you  ihir^  hut  waited  to  the  eirtumetnneei 
of  Ae  country  ? 

A.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Ponchayet  system  should  be  adopted 
in  conjmiction  with  the  plan  above  stated.  (Q.  30.)  It  would  be 
easy  to  adapt  it  to  the  object  in  view,  without  imposing  any  heavy 
duty  on  the  respectable  portion  of  the  naUve  community.  Three 
jurymen,  or  at  most  five,  would,  I  conceive,  answer  the  puipose 
as  well  as  a  greater  number,  and  any  ziUah  (district)  could  easily 
supply  a  list  from  which  these  might  be  taken  without  inconvenience. 
Three  times  the  number  required  for  sitting  on  a  trial  should  be 
summoned,  and  the  persons  actually  to  serve  should  be  taken  by  lot, 
so  that  neither  the  judges  nor  the  parties  may  be  able  to  know  before- 
hand what  persons  will  sit  on  the  trial  of  a  cause.  The  general  list  of 
jurymen  shoald  be  as  numerous  as  the  circumstances  of  the  city  or 
zillah  (district)  will  admit.  It  should  be  prepared  by  the  European 
judge  at  the  station,  and  altered  and  amended  by  him  from  time  to  time 
as  may  seem  proper  and  requisite.  He  may  easily  select  well  qualified 
juries  from  respectable  and  intelligent  natives  known  to  be  versed  in 
judicial  subjects,  who  reside  in  considerable  numbers  at  every  station. 
A  necessary  concomitant  to  the  introduction  of  jurymen  will  be  the 
sole  use  of  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the  place  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Persian  language  in  proceedings.  Publicity  should  be  as  much  fostered 
as  possible,  and  the  jury  should  be  kept  apart  and  required  to  decide 
without  separating,  as  in  the  English  courts  of  law.  In  a  trial  thu^ 
conducted  the  resort  to  appeal  wiU  cease  to  be  useful,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  justice,  need  only  be  allowed  where  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  betwixt  the  bench  and  the  jury.  For,  where  judge  and  jury 
are  unanimous,  an  appeal  would  be  more  likely  to  produce  injustice  by 
vexatious  expense  and  delay,  than  to  rectify  error  on  the  part  of  the 
inferior  court,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  prohibited. 

37.  Q.  Do  you  think  the  natives  of  the  country  qualified  to 
discharge  judieial  functions  of  this  nature,  and  from  tDhat  class  wovtd 
you  select  the  jurors  ? 
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A.  They  are  assuredly  qualified,  as  I  observed  before,  in  answer 
to  Query  19,  and  the  jurors  at  present  may  be  judiciously  selected 
from  retired  pleaders  (wakils)  and  retired  juicial  officers,  from  agents 
employed  by  private  individuals  to  attend  the  court  (mukhtars)  who  are 
generally  well  qualified,  and  from  the  other  intelligent  and  respectable 
inhabitants  as  above  observed  (Answer  to  Q.  30  and  36.)  To  avoid 
any  undue  bias  or  partiality,  both  parties  in  a  suit  should  have  a  right 
of  objecting  to  any  juryman,  who  can  be  shewn  to  have  an  interest  in 
the  cause,  or  particular  connection  with  either  party. 

38.  Q.  Do  you  think  the  natives  competent  and  eiigihle  to  M 
judicial  eituatione,  or  only  evbordinate  ones  ? 

A.  As  many  of  them,  even  under  the  present  manifold  disadvan- 
tages, already  discharge  all  the  judicial  functions,  even  the  most 
arduous  (see  Q.  15.),  it  will  not  be  very  difficult,  1  think,  with  proper 
management,  to  find  qualified  persons  amongst  the  natives  for  any 
duty  that  may  be  assigned  to  them.  Many,  however,  as  in  other 
countries,  are  only  fit  for  subordinate  situations. 

39.  Q.  What  advantage  do  you  conceive  this  Puuchayet^ry 
system  would  possess  over  the  judicial  system  now  established? 

A.  First,  from  the  thorough  knowlege  of  the  native  character 
possessed  by  such  a  tribunal,  and  of  the  language  of  the  parties  and 
witnesses,  it  would  not  be  so  liable  to  error  in  its  decision.  Secondly, 
the  jury  would  be  guarded  from  undue  influence  by  the  judge  and 
his  assessors.  Thirdly,  it  would  guard  the  assessor  from  the  use  of 
undue  influence.  Fourthly,  it  would  secure  the  dispatch  of  business, 
and  the  prevention  of  delay,  and  of  the  need  of  appeals.  The 
diecking  of  perjury  and  forgery  may  also  reasonably  be  hoped  from 
it,  besides  many  other  advantages  already  pointed  out. 

40.  Q.  Are  the  provincial  courts  of  appeal  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  district  courts  to  which  you  have  referred? 

A.  As  they  are  presided  over  by  gentlemen  of  more  experience 
and  longer  residence  in  the  country,  these  courts  are  generally 
conducted  with  greater  regularity. 

41.  Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  difference  existiny  between 
them? 

A.  Under  the  Bengal  Presidency,  in  causes  above  10,000  rupees, 
the  action  must  be  laid  in  the  provincial  court  of  appeal,  and  may  be 
decided  by  one  judge.  This  court  takes  cognizance  also  of  any  case 
of  inferior  amount  below  10,000  rupees,  which  may  be  carried  to  it 


by  appeal  from  the  decision  of  or  proceedings  held  by,  the  judge 
«f  the  city  or  district  court,  and  from  theee  provincial  appeal  conrtB, 
appeals  can  only  be  made  to  the  Sadder  Dewany  Adawlnt,  the 
highest  civil  tribunal. 

42.  Q.  Oan  you  point  out  any  defscU  in  ihe  Qadder  Dewamy 
AdawUtt^  and  their  remedies  ? 

A.  Gkremment  has  always  been  very  careful  in  its  selection 
of  judges  for  the  Sadder  Dewany  Adawlnt,  both  as  regards  their 
ability  and  integrity ;  and  they  are  folly  competent  to  remove  any 
defects  which  may  exist  in  the  court  over  whjch  they  preside.  It  is, 
however,  highly  desirable  that  judges  of  the  Sudder  Dewany  Adaw 
lut  should  have  the  power  of  issuing  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
on  seeing  sufficient  grounds  for  the  exercise  of  this  peculiar  power, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  English  courts.  But  when  the 
person  imprisoned  is  situated  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  Sudder 
courts  than  fifty  miles,  the  judges  of  this  court,  to  save  uselees 
expense,  might  direct  one  of  the  circuit  judges,  on  whom  they  could 
best  rely,  to  investigate  the  case,  and  report  to  them. 

43.  Q.  What  other  dutiea  are  assigned  to  the  judges  of  the 
provineial  eouHs? 

A.  They  are  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  Sadder 
Dewany  Adawlut  and  the  inferior  courts,  and  are  also  judges  of 
circuit* 

44.  Q.    How  many  promneial  courts  are  (here  ?  > 

A.  There  are  six  provincial  courts  in  the  provinces  attached 
to  ihe  Bengal  Presidency,  viz.,  that  of  Calcutta,  Dhacca,  Moorshed- 
abad,  Patna,  Benares,  and  BareiUy. 

45.  Q.  Are  not  the  judges  of  the  provincial  courts  stiU  judges  of 
eireuit? 

A.  No:  they  were  so  formerly;  but  about  two  years  ago  ihe 
local  government  transferred  the  duties  of  judges  of  circuit  from  them 
to  the  revenue  commissioners. 

46.  Q.  Does  any  ineonvenienee  arise  from  making  the  resenue 
eommissioners  also  judges  of  eireuit? 

A.  Such  an  union  of  offices  is  quite  incompatible  and  injurious. 
The  judge  of  circuit  discharges  duties  of  the  highest  importance, 
being  invested  with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  imprisonment 
during  life  in  chains,  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment,  and  the 
confiscatioii  of  property.    He  is,  besides,  oharged  with  the  preaerva* 


tioQ  of  peaoe  and  good  order  in  several  extenaiTe  districts  ;  and  it  is 
,  monlly  impossible,  therefore,  that  he  oan  falfil  the  e3q[)eotAtieii  of 
Goremment  and  the  public,  if  his  attention  be  at  the  same  time 
engrossed  and  distracted  by  political,  commercial,  oat  rerenue  tnM- 
actions.  Ln  criminal  sidts,  moieorer,  he  laboers  nnder  apeoaliar 
disadyantage,  not  being  assisted  by  a  bar  composed  of  pemona  of 
liberal  education,  or  l^  a  body  of  hcmest,  intelligent  sad  independent 
jviors.  The  former  often  proves  of  essential  ssrvioe  to  fhe  bcAcb  in 
the  king*s  court,  by  able  expositions  of  the  law  ae  sfflicaUe  tQ  ^v^ty 
case,  by  great  acuteneas  in  crose-exiimining  witaeesessi  and  in  tha 
detection  of  false  evidence ;  while  the  impottanoe  of  the  juiy  ia  uni- 
,  versally  acknowledged. 

Par.  2,  Formerly,  wheA  the  judges  of  the  provincial  courts  of 
appeal  did  the  duties  of  the  circuit,  one  or  two  ol  them  used  to 
remain  at  the  station,  to  attend  to  the  neoessaty  ourmit  businsss, 
while  the  others,  (one,  or  sometimes  two)  were  on  cijxsoit.  B^t 
on  the  present  system,  the  oommissiouer  of  mvenue  being  alsp 
judge  of  circuit,  when  he  goes  on  circuit,  all  refeiwnces  to  hiiv, 
by  the  collectors  under  his  jurisdiction,  often  remain  un8n9wered, 
and  the  most  important  matters  in  the  revenue  bueiness  axe  en- 
,  tixely  suspended  for  imuitha  together.  Althou^^  the  f <«mer  Moham- 
medan govemmenta  were  subject  to  ti>e  charge  of  indiffewaoft 
about  the  administration  of  justice,  they  yet  perceived  the  evils  liable 
to  arise  from  an  unkm  of  revenue  and  judicial  duties.  No  judge  or 
jitdiciaL  officer  empowered  to  try  capitsd  crimes  (aa  Caaees  or  Mpftis), 
was  ever  suffered  to  become  a  collector  of  revenue. 

Par.  3.  The  separation  of  these  two  offioea  haa  also  bean  fut^b- 
lishedby  long  practice  under  the  British  government,  being  one  of 
the  leading  principles  of  the  system  introduced  by  Lord  Comwelli^ 
Accordingly  those  young  oiviliaus  who  attached  themselves  to  the 
revenue  line  of  the  service,  have  advanced  by  successive  steps  in  that 
line ;  while  those  again  who  preferred  the  ioiicial,  have  be^w  in  like 
manner  conUnued  and  promoted  throu^  the  different  grades  iai  that 
department  of  public  duty.  Therefore,  by  overtuniing  this  syatemi,  a 
geftUeman  may  now  be  appointed  to  discharge  the  highest  judicial 
.  duties,  who  never  before  tried  the  most  trivial  cause ;  a|)d  anodier  to 
superintend  the  coUectors  of  revenue,  to  whose  duties  he  has  been  all 
his  life  a  stranger.  Mr.  E,  B.  Barwdl,  Revenue  Commissioner  and 
Judge  of  Circuit  of  the  24rPurgttnnah8,  Baraset,  Jessore  and 
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Is  m  wmiJe  of  tha  former  cmo;  and  Mr.  H.  Braddon,  BeTentie 
CoBliniflnonttr  $mi  Jvdge  of  C2in»it  of  Bnrdwaii,  Jungal  M«lwl«  tad 
Hoo£^y,  is  an  matamo^  of  the  ktttr.* 

Par.  4.  TIm  remedy  I  beg  to  propose,  wiihoat  farther  expexne 
amnding  the  eBtahiiiJMriwint,  is  to  eqparate  the  duties  between  two 
.distinet  sets  of  offieersy  and  doable  the  jurisdiction  of  each.  By  this 
anangemeat  ^ach  gentUnuai  disohaiiging  one  elass  of  dmties  wooM 
.find  them  mare  easy  and  simple,  thou^  the  fisld  embiaced  was  moito 
extensive,  and  the  expense  would  be  the  same  as  nnder  the  preeent 
system. 

Bar.  5.  The  dtttiee  of  judges  and  magistrates  are  not  so  ineom- 
patible  as  those  of  like  judges  of  civenit  and  the  oommissionerB  4i 
revenue ;  but  stOl  separation  of  these  duties  is  advisable  en  aecount 
of  the  great  weight  of  the  business  in  the  ZiUah  and  city  courts. 
Tkonhore  these  two  offices  (the  office  of  judge  and  that  of  magistrate) 
.diooki  be  ezerdeed  by  different  indlTiduals.  Howeyer,  the  magis* 
tvatas  should  assist  the  judges  in  the  execution  of  their  decrees  or 
orders  as  thsy  hsTs  hitherto  done  in  those  diBtric|s  where  the  offices 
of  i^dge  and  magistrate  are  separate. 

47.  Q.    Wk&tddmy  gmtemUytaJtespUieeiniikedeei^^ 

A.  In  ihe  Zillah  eo«rts  a  cause  may  be  pending  on  an  ayerage- 
aboBt  two  or  tluwe  years;  in  tibe  courts  of  appeal  four  or  fire- 
years;  and  m  the  bidder  Dewany  Adawhit  the  same  peri6d.  But 
if  the  property  in  dispute  amount  to  the  Tslue  of  about  50,000 
rupees,  so  as  to  admit  of  an  appeal  to  the  king  in  council,  the 
probable  period  of  dday  in  the  decision  of  such  an  appeal  is  better 
known  to  the  authorities  here  than  to  mysdf . 

48.  Q.    Whalti9lheeau8€0f9uchddaff? 

A.  It  BRist  be  a(toowledged  that  irregtdarity  in  attending  the 
•discharge  of  the  judicial  duties,  and  the  want  of  proper  discipline  or 
oontrol  OTsr  the  judicial  officers  are  the  main  causes  of  obstruction  in 
the  dispatch  of  the  judicial  business ;  and  these  dally  growing  ennls 
in  eyery  branch  of  the  judicial  establishment  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  defeated  the  object  which  the  government  had  in  view  in 
establishing  il  For  example,  a  bill  of  complaint  written  on  stamp, 
the  first  papwr  in  a  sidt,  cannot  easily  be  got  on  the  file  unless  it  be 
aoeompanied  with  some  perquisite  to  ^e  native  recorder,  fdiose  duty 
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it  is  to  ascertain,  first,  whether  the  sum  in  dispute  correspond  with 
the  Yulne  of  the  stamp,  an  act  which  may  be  acc<HnpliBhed  in  a  miirate 
or  a  week,  just  as  it  suits  the  inclination  of  the  examiner.  The  case 
is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  iBSuiDg  of  the  summonses  prepared  by 
another  native  officer,  to  command  the  attendance  of  the  person  sued, 
either  in  perepn  or  by  a  pleader  to  put  in  his  answer.  Summonses, 
eubpcenas,  and  the  processes  of  the  provincial  courts  are  issued  against 
individuals  thxou^  the  judge  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside, 
and  a  certain  period  is  always  allowed  for  serving  these  processes ; 
but  neither  are  the  Zillah  judges,  whose  time  is  otherwise  fully 
occupied,  punctual  in  obeerying  those  subordinate  duties,  nor  does 
the  higher  court,  which  is  occupied  by  other  important  business,  take 
say  early  notice  of  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  making 
the  return.  The  parties  are  therefore  obliged  to  cultivate  a  friendly 
understanding  not  only  with  the  officers  of  the  provincial  court,  but 
idso  with  those  of  the  Zillah  or  city  court  Whether  the  defendant 
Attends  immediately  or  long  after  the  time  allowed  him,  or  whether 
he  files  his  answe^  within  the  regular  prescribed  period,  or  a  yeai 
afterwards,  is  treatkl  as  if  practically  immateriaL  But  delay  uniaten* 
tioually  allowed  to  the  parties  in  filling  the  requisite  papers  and  in 
producixig  their  documents  and  witnesses,  is  the  too  frequent  soorce 
of  great  abuses ;  as  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  by  delay  is  embraced 
to  invent  stories  and  forge  documents  in  support  of  them,  to  procure 
false  witnesses  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  maimer  that  appears  best 
calculated  to  serve  the  purposes  in  view. 

Far.  2.  Moreover,  some  of  the  judges  are  very  irregular  in 
calling  on  causes,  choosing  any  day  and  any  time  that  suits  their 
convenience  to  occupy  the  bench  singly.  The  pleadeiB,  being  natives 
^the  country,  have  little  or  no  influence  over  the  conduct  of  the 
judges  to  prevent  such  irregularities,  and  dare  not  hint  dissatisfaction. 
Par.  3.  I  would  suggest,  with  a  view  to  remove  irregularities 
originating  in  a  want  of  official  control,  without  dbiegard  to  economy, 
that  the  head  writer  in  each  court  be  reqxdred  to  discharge  this  duty 
with  some  extra  remuneration  for  the  same,  and  be  made  strictly 
responsible  under  an  adequate  penalty,  with  proper  sureties  for  his 
conduct,  liable,  jointly  with  him,  for  any  fine  he  may  incur,  by  want 
joI  punctuality  proved  against  him  by  either  parly,  on  complaint 
to  the  judge  of  the  court,  or  of  a  superior  court,  or  to  the  judicial 
-secretary. 
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Par.  4.  This  Buperinteiidaiit  or  clerk  of  ihe  papeis  ehould  be 
required  to  place  on  the  file  in  open  court  bilk  of  oomplaiat  as  well  as 
answers  and  replies,  Ac.,  within  the  period  prescribed  in  Bognlatioa 
IV  of  1793.  These  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  rsoofds  after  the 
time  allowed,  unless  the  judge,  on  motion  publiolj  made,  find  sufficient 
reason  for  prolonging  the  period,  say  a  week  or  two  in  particular 


Par.  5.  The  clerk  of  tlie  papers  should  vigilantlj  watch  that  no 
delay  takes  place  in  issuing  summonses,  subpcanas,  and  othar  pxooeas 
of  ^  court;  and  that  the  day  on  which  these  aie  ordered  to  be 
issued,  and  the  day  on  which  their  return  is  expected  should  be' 
correctly  registered  in  a  separate  book  kept  on  purpose. 

Par.  6.    In  case  of  neglect  or  wilful  disobedience,  the  superintend 

dent  of  the  papers  should  immediately  submit  liie  cizeumstance  to  the 

notice  of  the  judge.    Should  the  neglect  be  on  the  part  of  the  prose*. 

cutor,  the  judge  ought  immediately  to  pronounce  nonsuit,  and  if  on 

the  part  of  the  defendant,  proceed  ex  parte  without  allowing  the 

neglect  to  be  remedied.    Or  if  the  judge  do  not  attend  to  these  rules, 

the  clerk  of  the  papers  should  be  bound  to  report  the  circumstance  to 

the  superior  court,  or  the  judicial  secretary  on  pain  of  forfeiting  hiS' 

situation.    A  separate  register  of  the  returns  should  also  be.  kept, 

as  well  as  a  register  shewing  the  time  when  the  defendant's  answer 

must  be  filed — say  one  month  from  the  day  when  the  summonses  are 

served,  as  is  the  case  with  equity  suits  in  Calcutta ;  also  shewing  the 

hours  during  which  the  judge  may  attend  on  public  duty,  and  likewise 

his  occasional  absence  from  court  with  the  slleged  cause  thereof. 

The  superintendent  should  transmit  monthly  a  copy  of  each  register, 

with  his  own  remarks,  to  government  through  the  secretary  in  the 

judicial  department,  for  its  particular  attention  to  every  breach  oi 

regularity  therein  mentioned. 

Par.  7.  Witb  a  view  to  the  samQ  end,  evezy  person  who  chooses 
should  have  a  right  to  be  present  during  the  trial  of  causes  in  any 
court :  the  courts,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  present,  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  afford  facilities  for  a  considerable  number  of  perBons 
hearing  and  witnessing  the  whole  proceedings :  any  one  who  chose 
should  be  entitled  to  make  notes  of  the  same  and  publish  them,  or 
cause  them  to  be  published,  in  any  manner  he  may  think  proper  for 
general  information,  subject  to  prosecution  for  intentional  error  or 
misrepresentation  thai  mi^^t  be  judicially  proved  against  him  before 
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ft  competent  tribanal,  and  to  incur  such  penalty  as  it  mi^t  award. 
This  measure  would  tend  to  remove  the  evil  pointed  ont  in  answer  to 
Query  7,  No.  4. 

49.  Q.  What  number  of  eauues  may  he  ^pending  at  (metime,  and 
tmoUspoBed  of  in  the  digtrkt  eourts  and  eourU  of  appeal  ? 

A.  This  depends  partly  on  the  comparatiTe  degree  of  industry 
and  attention  to  business  bestowed  by  the  judicial  officers,  partly  on  the 
extent  of  the  district,  and  amount  of  business  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  rec^teotiTe  courts.  However  the  average  number  of  causes 
pending  may  be  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  registers  kept,  which 
are  not  at  present  accessible  to  me.  My  impression  is  that  in  some  dis- 
tricts they  are  very  numerous.'  But  to  shew  how  much  the  vigilance  and 
activity  of  a  public  officer  may  accomplish,  even  in  so  extensive  a 
district  as  HoQghly,  I  may  mention  that  there,  under  Mr.  D.  C. 
Smith,  every  case  is  decided  in  the  course  of  four,  five  or  six  months. 
In  the  courts  of  appeal  the  causes  pending  are  very  numerous.  Ck>n- 
scientious  and  active  as  Mr.  Smith  is,  he  is  often  obliged,  from  the 
pressure  of  business,  judicial  and  magisterial,  to  authorise  his  native 
judicial  officers  to  take  the  depositions  of  witnesses  in  the  civil 
suits. 

50.  Q.  Could  the  number  of  appeal  eases  he  redueed  iDithaut  any 
disadvantage  ? 

A.  Yes,  certainly  not  only  without  disadvantage  but  with  great 
positive  advantage.  1st,  By  introducing  a  more  regular  system  of 
filing  papers  and  bringing  on  causes,  as  above  suggested,  in  answer 
to  Q.  48.  2nd,  By  the  aid  of  a  juiy  and  joint  native  judge,  as  pro- 
posed in  reply  to  Q.  dO.  3rd,  By  allowing  of  no  appeal  unless  idien 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  zillah  or  city  court  in  giving 
sentence,  as  noticed  in  reply  to  the  Queiy  36.  By  these  means  the 
business  would  be  at  once  conducted  with  more  accuracy ;  so  many 
litigious  suits  would  not  occur ;  and  there  would  be  very  little  need 
of  appeals  to  revise  the  decisions. 

51.  Q.  Has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council  proved 
hen^ioial  or  otherwise? 

A.     Owing  to  the  vast  distance,  the  heavy  expense,  and  the  very 
great  delay  which  an   appeal    to    England    necessarily    involves 
owing  also  to  the  inaccuracies  in  the  translations  of  the  papers  pre- 
pared after  decision  and  sent  to  this  country,  and  to  other  causes 
I  think  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  king  in  council  is  a  great  source  of 
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emi  and  must  continue  to  be  so,  unlees  a  specific  ooort  of  Bppetl  be 
created  here  expreaaly  for  Lidian  appeal  canaes  abore  10,0001.  AC 
the  same  time  to  remore  the  inacciiTacies  above  noticed,  three  quali- 
fied persons  (a  European,  a  Mussalman,  and  a  Hindu)  should  be 
nominated  joint  translators,  and  the  translations  should  be  famished 
within  one  year  from  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  in  India,  and 
both  parties  should  be  allowed  to  examine  the  accuracy  of  the  transla- 
tions thus  prepared  *  But  if  the  appellant  neglect  to  pay  the  fees  of  , 
translation  within  two  months  after  the  decision,  the  appeal  should  be 
quashed. 

52.  Q.  What  is  f^  nature  of  tke  duties  assigned  to  Ihe  refvenue 
eommissioners  ? 

A.  They  exercise  a  general  superintendence  and  control  over 
the  revenue  collectors,  with  powers  similar  to  those  vested  in  the  board 
at  Calcutta,  formerly  called  the  board  of  revenue,  and  in  the  board 
of  commissioners  for  the  upper  provinces.  That  board  at  Calcutta 
is  now  the  superior  authority  to  which  an  appeal  may  be  made  from 
tlue  decisions  of  the  present  commissioners,  (it  is  in  consequence  now 
generally  termed  the  Sadder  or  supreme  board),  and  ihcKQce  to  the 
government  itself.  In  other  words  the  office  of  commissioner  is  a 
subeitute  for  the  board  of  revenue,  but  an  appeal  being  allowed  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  of  course  there  is  abundaiice  of  appeals, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  business  is  thus  transacted  twice  or  thrice 
over. 

53.  Q.  W%at  is  the  nature  of  the  duties  Msigned  to  ^lem  as  judges 
of  the  dreuit  ? 

A.  As  judges  of  circuit  they  exercise  control  over  the  magistrates 
and  try  the  higher  classes  of  criminal  causes,  which  involve  a  question 
of  life  or  death,  or  to  the  Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlat,  the  highest 
criminal  tribunal 

54.  Q.  Does  not  ihe  diseharge  of  one  class  of  duties  interfere  with 
the  diseharge  of  another  dass,  tohich  seems  to  he  of  a  very  different 
nature? 

*  In  noticing  tluB  dxcumstanoe,  I  bj  no  means  intend  to  make  the  least  innnnatioa 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  preeent  translatora  :  but  make  the  statement  from  my  own 
ofaserration  of  varioos  translatioDs,  and  my  own  ezperienoe  of  the  great  dilBcnlty  or 
rather  impracticability,  of  rendering  aoomlely  laige  maiiDM  of  doooments  from  an 
oriental  tongue,  and  freqnently  a  provincial  dialect,  into  a  European  language,  of  which 
the  idioms  are  so  widely  different,  unleaa  the  translator  be  assisted  by  persons  possessing 
peooliar  vernacular  knowledge  of  the  rariouB  localities. 


A.  As  »bovo  notiead  (Ans.  to  Q.  46),  while  they  are  eogeged  in 
the  duties  ol  theu:  circuit  court,  the  zepcMSts  and  lelerencee  from  the 
leveime  collectors  nmst  remain  for  several  months  unanswered ;  and 
not  only  do  the  people  suffer  in  consequence,  but  the  public  business 
ets£p:iates,  as  ali^ady  observed. 

55  and  56.  Q.  What  is  the  ruxture  of  the  fvnctione  of  the  judqe  of 
drwit^  and  hie  native  laao  aneeeor?  Do  they  afford  each  other 
redproeal  aeeietamce  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  ? 

A.  Both  take  cognisance  of  the  charges  brought  before  the 
magistrates  snd  sent  to  their  court;  both  hear  the  evidence  and 
examine  the  witnesses,  and  both  give  their  voice  in  passing  the  decision, 
as  I  observed  in  Par.  Ist,  of  my  Ans.  to  Q.  30.  In  a  vague  sense  the 
Mohammedan  law  assessor  may  be  considered  as  analagous  to  the  jury 
in  English  courts,  while  the  European  judicial  officer  is  the  judge. 

57.  Q.  Are  the  judges  generaUy  eompetent  to  (he  discharge  of  their 
duties? 

A.  Some  of  them  are  highly  qualified ;  but  it  is  not  e]q)ected  that 
European  judges  should  be  generally  competent  to  detennine  difficult 
questions  of  evidence  among  a  people  whose  language,  feelings,  and 
habits  of  thinking  and  acting  are  so  totally  different  from  their  own. 

58.  Q.    Are  the  native  law  assessors  generally  eompetent  ? 

A.  They  are  generaUy  so  :  some  of  the  Muftis  (Mussulman  law 
assessors)  are  men  ol  sudi  high  honour  snd  integrity,  that  they  may 
be  entrusted  with  the  power  of  a  jury  with  perfect  safety  ;  and  they 
«xe  all  of  the  most  essential  utility,  and  indeed  the  main  instruxnent 
for  expediting  the  business  of  the  criminal  courts.  However  highly  or 
moderately  qualified  the  European  judges  may  have  been,  the  business 
has  been  advantageously  conducted  through  the  assistance  and 
<KH)peration  of  these  Mohammedan  assessors  for  a  period  of  40  years 

past. 

59.  Q.    If  they  should  differ  in  opinion^  xchat  course  is  adopted  ? 
A.    The  case  is  then  referred  to  the  Nizamut  Adawlat  (the  highest 

criminal  tribunal). 

60.  .Q.  What  course  do  the  judges  of  the  Nizamut  Adawlat  adopt  ? 
A.    If  the  judge  of  the  supreme  criminal  court,  before  whom  the 

referred  case  comes,  should,  after  consulting  with  the  Muftis  of  that 
court,  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  judge,  his  decision  is 
•confirmed  and  carried  into  execution.  But  should  the  Sudder  Nizamut 
(supreme  criminal)  judge  differ  from  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  judge, 
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the  ease  is  then  eabmitted  to  a  aecond^  or  if  necMtiry,  to  a  third 
Sadder  Nisamut  judge,  and  the  opinion  given  by  two  Sadder  jodgea 
against  one,  is  final. 

61.  Q.  Are  the  judge*  of  the  eupmme  eriminal  eewrt  alto  judg4$ 
0fihehighe$t  dvil  otmH? 

A.    Yes ;  andveiy  deservedly. 

62.  Q.  Are  t^  gmurdUg  eom^aetemt  to  the  dieAargo  ofiMt 
dutiee7 

A.  I  have  already  observed  (Q.  A2,)  that  they  are  hjgUy  6ofib- 
petent.  --^ 

63.  Q.    Ae  it  ie  of  the  higheet  trnpertOfMs  thai  the  eowrte  of  ^ 
circuit  ehould  he  above  aU  corruption ;  cou  you  euggett  any  meane  of 
improving  them? 

A.  Oourts  which  hftve  the  disposal  of  lifs  and  death  are  nndoubt* 
edly  of  veiy  high  importance ;  and  I  would  tbefefote  propose  instead 
of  only  one  law  assessor  (who  stands  in  place  of  a  i«ry)  thftt  ibrse  or 
five  (at  least  three)  law  assessors  shoold  be  attached  to  each  court, 
while  trials  are  going  on. 

64.  Q.  From  what  da$e  of  men  uimZd  you  eeteet  the  jmriee  in 
the  criminal  courte  ? 

A.  The  criminal  law  now  eatahliwhed  in  India  has  been  iFtoiy 
judiciouBly  founded  on  the  Mohammedan  criminal  law.  It  has  how- 
ever been  so  greatly  modified  by  the  acta  d  government  from  time 
to  time  since  I7{I3,  that  it,  in  fact,  conatitodea  4  new  system  of  law, 
consisting  partly  of  its  original  basis,  and  partly  of  the  goveiaunetLt 
regulations.  But  it  has  been  made  a  regular  study  only  by  the 
respectable  Mohammedans,  who,  when  they  attain  a  certain  profi- 
ciency, are  styled  Maulvies,  a  term  equivalent  to  Doctors  of  Law. 
Formerfy  two  of  these  were  attached  to  each  court  of  circuit,  and  one 
to  each  district  court  Of  late  the  office  of  Maulvi  of  circuit  haviiig 
been  abolished,  the  Maulvi  or  Mufti  of  the  ZiUah  (diatriet)  court  baa 
been  ordered  by  government  to  officiate  as  Mufti  of  circuit,  while  the 
judge  of  circuit  is  engaged  in  the  trial  of  the  criminal  causes  of  that 
district  Thus  he  alone,  as  apsensor  of  the  judge  of  circuit,  ia 
entrusted  with  the  powers  usually  assigned  to  a  jury  in  a  British 
court ;  baring  the  power  of  delivering  his  opinion  on  every  case  at 
the  close  of  the  triaL 

Par.    2.    With  a  view  to  lessen  the  abuse  of  the  great  power 
thus  given,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  government  should  adopt  the 
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{ollowing  preosation :  The  jndge  of  circuit  previooB  to  his  depftitore 
ioT  any  Zillah  (district)  or  city  to  try  criminal  causea,  ahonld  summon, 
through  the  magistrate,  one  or  two  additional  Maulvis  attached  to 
the  adjacent  courts,  with  a  few  other  learned,  intelligent  and  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  that  district  or  city,  to  join  him  on  his  arrival 
with  a  moderate  extra  allowance  for  their  services,  and  ereiy  morning 
l)efore  he  takes  his  seat  on  the  bench,  the  judge  should,  without 
previous  intimation,  direct  three  of  them  to  sit  with  him  during  the 
whole  trials  that  may  come  on  for  that  day  as  his  law  assessors  and 
they  should  be  required  to  deliver  their  opinions  in  each  case  in  open 
court,  innnediately  after  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  without  previous 
opportuni^  of  communicating  with  any  one  whatever,  on  the  same 
principle  as  an  English  jury :  and  the  judge  should  immediately  inform 
the  parties  of  the  verdict,  to  put  an  end  to  all  intrigues.  The  judge 
of  circuit  should  also  be  required  to  keep  a  vigilant  watdi  over  the 
proceedings  of  the  magistrates  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  to  institute 
an  investigation  personally  and  on  the  qpot,  into  any  complaint 
preferred  against  them,  whenever  he  sees  sufficient  ground  lor 
adopting  this  prompt  measure ;  and  the  judge  of  circuit  only  should 
have  the  power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment ;  not  any  magistrate 
«i  injudiciously  authorised  by  Regulation  IX  of  1^7,  Sec.  19th. 
-  d5.  Q.  What  uxndd  he  their  duty?  Precisely  like  that  of  a  jury^ 
cr  Uk»  that  of  t^  law  aaeeesore  a$  hitherto  employed  ? 
'■  A.  M<»e  resembling  that  of  the  law  assessors  as  hitherto  em- 
ployed. The  difference  between  them  is  not  important,  and  the 
result  would  be  the  same. 

66.  Q.    Shotdd  not  the  jury  he  edeeted  from  pereone  of  all  nUi^ 
gious  eecte  and  divieione  ? 

A.    Since  the  criminal  law  has  hitherto  been  administered  by  the 

Mohammedans ;  to  conciliate  this  dass,  tJie  assessors  should  still  be 

•selected  from  among  them,  until  the  other  classes  may  have  acquired 

'the  same  qualifications,  and  the  Mohammedans  may  become  recooe- 

[j«i2ed  to  co-operate  with  them. 

67.  Q.     Do  you  think  any  aUeration  neeeeeary  in  the  syetem  of 
eriminal  law  now  eetabliehed? 

A.    As  the  crinunal  laws  now  established  are  already  in  general 
very  familiar  to  the  natives,  I  think  they  may  better  remain  in  their 
present  state,  until  the  government  may  be  able  to  introduce  a  regu- 
'lar  code. 
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68.  Q.    In  uihat  tnanner  do  you  Ihink  a  code  of  orinUnal  law 
eotdd  he  framed  tuiUMe  to  Ihe  toante  of  the  eountry  ? 

A.     A  code  of  crimixial  law  for  India  ahonld  be  lounded  sb  hx  bm 

poesifale  on  those  principles  which  are  common  to,  and  aeknowledged 

by  all  the  different  sects  and  tribes  inhabiting  the  conntry.    It  ought 

to  be  simple  in  its  principles,  clear  in  its  axrangement,  and  precise 

in  its  definitions;  so  that  it  may  be  established  as  a  standard  of 

criminal  jnatice  in  itseU,  and  not  stand  in  need  of  explanation  by  a 

reference  to  any  other  books  of  authority,  either  Mohammedan  or 

Christian.    It  is  a  subject  of  general  complaint  that  persons  of  a  certain 

bigfa  rank,  howerer  profligate  some  of  them  may  be,  are,  from  political 

ccnsideratioos,  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the 

courts  of  the  law.    To  remedy  this  incooTenience,  in  the  proposed 

code,  so  as  to  give  genenl  satisfaction,  without  disregarding  the 

political  distinctioDB  hitherto  observed,  it  may  petbaps  be  eiqtedienl 

for  goremment  to  order  such  persons  to  be  tried  by  a  special  conk- 

misBJon,  composed  of  three  or  more  persons  of  the  same  rank.    This 

very  regulation,  when  once  kngwn  to  them,  would,  in  all  probability, 

deter  them  from  committing  any  very  gross  act  of  tyranny  or  outrage 

upon  their  dependants  or  others. 

60.  Q.  What  period  of  time  ioould  it  take  to  frame  muh  a  eode^ 
and  hy  uhom  eoiild  it  he  done  eaiiiefaetorily  ? 

A.  It  must  require  at  least  a  couple  of  years  to  do  it  justice ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  drawn  up  by  persons,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Mohammedan  and  £Qndu  law,  as  well  as  the  general  principles  of 
British  law. 

70.  Q.  Are  the  judgee  capable  of  regvlating  their  proceedings  hy 
such  a  code  of  lawe  ? 

A.  At  present  they  are  not  generally  capable  of  performing  their 
judicial  duties  independent  of  the  aid  of  the  assessors ;  but  with  a 
proper  code,  as  above  supposed,  they  mi^t,  most  of  them,  in  no 
great  period,  by  making  it  a  regular  study,  become  much  more  capable 
of  administering  justice  by  it  than  they  are  by  the  present  system. 

71,  72.  Q.  Would  not  the  detention  of  the  young  dvilianB  in 
England  to  obtain  a  regular  legal  education  he  injnrioua  hy  delaying 
their  proceeding  to  India  for  eeoercl  yeare,  at  that  period  of  life, 
uhen  they  are  heet  capable  to  acquire  the  native  languages  ?  Do  you 
eoneeive  that  any  disadvantages  arise  from  civilians  going  out  at  an 
early  age  ? 
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A.    ThiQ  is  a  subject  which  meritB  the  deepest  consideration  of 
the  legislature.    Yoong  men  sent  oat  at  an  early  age,  before   their 
principles  are  fixed,  or  their  education  folly  matured,  with  the 
prospect  of  the  highest  power,  auihority,  and  influence  before  them., 
occupying  already  the  first  rank  in  society  immediately  on  their 
arriyal,  and  often  without  the  presence  of  any  parent,  or  near  relative 
to  advise,  guide  or  check  them,  and  surrounded  by  persons  ready,  ia 
the  hope  of  future  faTovos  and  patronage,  to  flatter  their  vanity  and 
supi^y  money  to  almost  any  extent  to  their^  too  easOy  excitable 
passions— are  evidently  placed  in  the  situation  calotdated  to  plunge 
them  into  many  errors,  make  them  overstep  the  bounds  of  duty  to 
their  fellow  creatures  and  fellow  subjects,  and  to  relax  whatever 
principles  of  virtue  may  have  been  implanted  in  their  yet  inexperienc- 
ed minds.    The  excuse  made  for  so  injudicious  an  arrangement,  that 
it  is  favourable  to  the  acquisition  of  die  native  languages,  is  of  no 
weight ;  for  it  may  be  observed  that  the  missionaries,  who  are  usually 
sent  out  at  the  age  of  from  25  to  35  years,  acquire  generally  in  two 
or  three  years  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  these  languages  as  to  be 
able  to  converBC  freely  ia  them  and  even  to  address  a  native  audience 
with  fluency  in  their  own  tongue.     In  feet  the  languages  are  easily 
acquired  at  a  mature  as  well  as  at  an  immature  age  by  free  comma* 
nication  with    the  peof^e.      Moreover,    by  the  system  of  native 
assessors,  juries  and  other  helps  to  the  judges  and  magistrates,  and 
by  the  gradual  substitution  of  English  for  Persian,  as  above  proposed,, 
so  extensive  and  minute  a  knowledge  of  the  native  languages  would 
not  be  requisite.     In  short,  from  the  present  system  of  sending  out 
youths  at  so  early  an  age,  very  serious  evils  arise  to  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  the  (Government,  and  to  the  public,     let,  With  respect  to 
themselves,  they  are  too  often  seduced  into  habits  which  prove  ruinous, 
to  their  health  and  to  their  fortunes,  becoming  thereby  involved  in 
debts  from  which  many  of  them  are  never  afterwards  able  to  extricate 
themselves  without  having  recourse  to  improper  means,     ^ndly.  These 
embarrassments  interfere  very  seriously  with  their  duty  to  Govern- 
ment and  the  public,  as  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  indebted 
generally  surround  them,  and  seize  every  opportunity  of  enriching 
tiiemselves  which  their  situation  and  influence  put  in  their  way. 
3rdly,    Their  indiscreet    choice   of  native    officers    from  youthful 
partialities,  and  the  thoughtless  habits  acquired  in  early  days,  amid 
power  and  influence,  prove  very  injurious  to  the  community.  Therefore 
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no  civil  servant  should  be  sent  to  India  under  24  or  at  least  22  years 
of  f^e,  and  no  candidate  among  them  should  be  admitted  into  the 
judicial  line  of  the  service,  unless  he  can  produce  a  certificate  from  a 
professor  of  English  law  to  prove  that  he  possesses  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  it.  Because,  though  he  is  not  to  administer  English  law,  his 
proficiency  therein  will  be  a  proof  of  his  capacity  for  legal  studies  and 
judicial  duties,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  as 
developed  in  one  system  of  law  will  enable  him  to  acquire  more 
readily  any  other  system ;  just  as  the  study  of  the  ancient  and  dead 
languages  improves  our  knowledge  of  modem  tongues.  This  is  so 
important,  that  no  public  authority  should  have  the  power  of  violating 
Ae  rule,  by  admitting  to  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions  any  one 
tdko  has  not  been  brought  up  a  lawyer. 

73.  Q.    How  are  the  Iowa  of  inheritance  regulated? 

A.  The  property  of  Mohammedans  descends  and  is  divided 
according  to  their  own  law  of  inheritance ;  and  the  property  of  Hindus 
according  to  theirs ;  and  of  other  sects  also  agreeably  to  their  respec- 
tive laws  of  inheritance. 

74.  Q.  What  hooke  do  the  Hindu  lawyers  ofieiaUy  aUaehed 
to  the  eourte  foUoto  a$  law  authoritiee  ? 

A.  There  are  various  books,  but  in  Bengal  they  chiefly  follow  the 
Dayabhaga,  with  occasional  reference  to  other  authorities ;  and  in  the 
western  province,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Dakhan  they  foUow  the 
Mitakahara  principally. 

75.  Q.  WJiat  hooks  do  the  Mohammedan  lawyers  foUow  as  ardho' 
rities? 

A.  The  majority  of  the  Mussidmans  of  Hindustan  follow  the 
doctrines  of  Abu  Hanifah  and  his  disciples ;  consequently  the  Hidaya 
is  their  chief  law  authority ;  but  they  also  refer  to  some  other  books 
of  decision  or  cases  such  as  the  Fatawae  Alamgiri  and  others. 

76.  Q.  Is  there  any  mode  hy  which  the  law  authorities^  now  so 
voluminous  and  perplexing ,  might  he  simplified  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  the  native  lawyers  from  mislecuiing  the  courts,  and  confound- 
ing  the  rights  of  property  ? 

A.  To  effect  this  great  and  pre-eminently  important  object,  a 
code  of  civil  law  shotild  be  formed  on  similar  principles  to  those 
already  suggested  for  the  criminal  code,  and  this,  as  well  as  the 
jEormer,  should  be  accurately  translated,  and  published  under  the 
authority  of  govenunent    By  printing  off  large  impressions,  and 
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distnbutijQg  them,  at  prime  ooet,  in  the  current  langoageB  of  the 
people,  they  might  render  the  ri^ts  of  properly  secure  ;  since,  these 
being  clear  and  well-known  to  the  whole  community,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  designing  man  to  induce  an  intelligent  person  to 
enter  upon  litigious  suits.    The  law  of  inheritance  should,  of  course, 
remain  as  at  present  with  modifications  peculiar  to  the  different  sects, 
until  by  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  the  whole  community  may  be 
prepared  to  adopt  one  uniform  system.    At  present  when  a  new 
reg^tion,  drawn  up  by  any  officer  of  government  and  submitted  to 
It,  18  approved  of,  it  immediately  becomes  Jaw  when  promulgated,  the 
same  as  an  act  of  parliament  in  this  country,  when  approved  oi^ 
^ucussed,  and  sanctioned  by  king,  lords  and  commons.    From  the.  want 
of  sufficient  local  knowledge  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  framers 
of  such  regulations,  they  are  often  found  not  to  answer  in  practice,  and 
the  local  government  is  thus  frequently  obliged  to  rescind  the  whole 
xa  part  of  them.    I  would  therefore  suggest  that  if  any  new  regulation 
be  thought  necessary  before  the  completion  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
codes  above  proposed,  great  care  and  precaution  should  be  observed 
in  its  enactment    With  this  view  every  such  project  of  law  before  it 
is  finally  adopted  by  the  government,  should  be  printed  and  a  copy 
sent  directly  from  Qovemment,  not  only  to  the  judges  of  the  Sudder 
Dewany  Adawlat,  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  Ac,  but 
also  to  the  advocate-general  on  the  part  of  the  Honourable  Company,  ^ 
the  principal  Zamindars,  such  as  the  Rajahs  of  Burdwan,  Behar, 
Benares,  &c.,  and  to  the  hi^y  respectable  merchants  such  as  Jaggat  Set 
at  Murshedabad,  Baboo  Baijnath  at  Patna,  and  the  representatives  of 
Baboo  Manohar  Dass  at  Benares,  also  to  the  Muftis  of   the  Sudder 
Dewanny  Adawlat,  and  the  head  native  officers  of  the  Boards  of 
Revenue,  for  their  opinion  on  each  clause  of  the  Regulation  to  be  sent 
in  writing  within  a  certain  period.    Because  these  being  the  persona 
who  are  affected  by  the  Regulations,  they  will  be  cautious  of  recom- 
jnending  any  that  is  injurious.*    It  should  still  be  optional,  however, 
with  government  to  be  guided  or  not  by  their  suggestions.    But  a 
copy  of  the  minutes  made  by  the  different  parties  abovenamed  should 
accompany   the  Regulations,  when  these  are  to  be  transmitted  to 
England  for  the  consideration  of  the  court  of  directors,  and  parliament  - 
and  there  should  be  a  standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Commona, 

*  In  ihe  oase  ol  those  partim  who  do  not  undentaad  £n^uh,  the  dimft  regolatione, 
when  sent  to  them,  Bhonld  be  aoeomTMUued  with  a  trtnalatiaii. 
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to  tilw  the  whole  regolaticm  and  mmiitM  into  0^ 

to  the  House  from  time  to  time  on  tbe  sabjeot»  lor  their  ocnfirmetkm 

or  amendmfflit* 

In  enok  matters  as  those  of  war  and  peace,  it  may  be  neoessaiy 
that  the  local  goremment  should  act  on  its  own  discretion  and 
^eepQDsiliility  aocoiding  to  existiog  cirommstances,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  the  goiremment  in  England.  But  as  tiie  aiairs  of 
India  have  been  known  to  the  anthoiities  in  Europe,  for  snoh  a  series 
of  years,  in  matters  of  legislation^  the  local  gOTemment  should  be 
boond  to  carry  into  effect  any  legolations  or  order  in  judicial  and 
xevenne  matters  sent  ont>  ^mnally  enacted  by  the  British  goFemmenl^ 
or  ihe  Ckmrt  of  Directors  nnder  the  express  sanction  of  tiie  Board  of 
Gommissionersfoir  the  control  of  the  affairs  of  India,  although  the 
local  (Soyemment  might  still  remonstrate  against  them  to  the  home 
anihorities. 

The  attention  thus  shewn  by  the  government  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  the  feelings  and  interesta  of  the  Zemindars,  and  merchants,  ae 
principal  members  of  the  community,  though  it  would  not  ooolor 
upon  them  any  political  power,  would  give  them  an  interest  in  the 
goremmeat,  and  inspire  ihem  with  greater  attachment  to  it,  and  abo 
die  whole  community,  as  being  under  their  influence,  and  in  general 
receiving  its  opinions  from  them* 

77.  Q.  Should  tiis  dvil  Bervanla,  in  the  judicial  and  rw&mie 
depturtments,  he  edueated  esopressly  for  ike  paHicutar  Une  of  the  eerviee 
in  which  Aeff  are  engaged,  orieit  advaniageoua  to  tranefer  tihem  from 
one  branch  of  il  to  another? 

A.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  persons,  by  long  habit  in  the 
performance  of  any  particular  duties,  become  not  only  more  dexterous 
in  but  more  reconciled  and  even  attached  to  them,  and  find  tiiem  less 
irksome  than  others  to  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed.  In  my 
faunble  opinion,  the  duties  of  a  judge  are  not  inferior  in  difficulty  to 
those  of  any  other  profession  whatever,  nor  is  the  qualification 
requisite  lor  tiiem  to  be  acquired  with  lees  ea^rienoe.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  the  revenue  officers,  when  coDTerted  into  judicial  officers^ 
•must  be  better  judges  of  revenue  causes.  But  on  this  principle,  com- 
xaercial  officers  ou^t  to  beoome  judges  lor  the  sake  of  commercial 
eausee,  agricalturists  for  agricultural  causes,  and  mechanists  lor 
mechamcsl  disputes.  However,  as  matters  of  revenue,  ccmmeree^ 
agricultnrst  '&c.»  are  decided  on  the  general  principles  of  law  and 
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jnttfee,  any  such  special  pf6i>antio&  has  never  been  fonmd  neoeaeafy : 
tikflrafore  these  two  dasBea  of  dvtiea  ahonid  be  kept  quite  diatinel,  if 
it  18  wished  that  either  of  them  be  performed  well. 

78.     Q.    Oan  you  offer  amiy  other  enfgeetione  for  tba  imftrwement 
of  the  Judicial  Betablidimenb  ? 

A.  Isti  la  order  to  keep  the  judicial  officers  above  temptaticm^ 
their  salaries  should  not  be  reduced.  2ndly.  With  the  additional 
aids  and  checks  of  joint  native  judges,  assessors,  and  juries  above 
proposed,  (Ans.  to  Q.  30.)  all  civil  coorta  of  appeal  may  be  dispensed 
with,  except  the  supreme  civfl  court  (Budder  Dewany  Adawlat),  and 
thos  a  veiy  considerable  saving  may  be  effected  by  the  gOFvemment. 
One-tenth  of  this  saving  will  suffice  to  support  all  the  native 
^ssessors,  juries,  Ac,  above  recommended  (Q.  30).  Srdly,  By  gradoally 
introducing  the  natives  into  the  revenue  departments  under  the 
superintendence  of  European  officers,  (as  I  proposed  in  my  Appendix 
A,  on  the  revenue  system),  and  in  the  judicial  department  in  co- 
operation with  them,  the  natives  may  become  attached  to  tiie  prsaeni 
ayitem  of  government,  so  that  it  may  become  consolidatedi  and 
maintain  itself  by  the  influence  of  the  intelligent  and  reapectabia 
classes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  the  general  good  will  of  the  people* 
and  not  any  longer  stand  isolated  in  the  midst  of  its  sabjects^ 
supporting  itself  merely  by  the  exertion  of  superior  force. 

Par.  2.  Should  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  natives  into  places 
of  authority  and  trust  as  proposed,  be  found,  not  to  answer  the 
expectations  of  Qovemment,  it  would  then  have  the  power  of  8topi»ng 
their  farther  advancement,  or  even  of  reversing  wiiat  mi^thave  been 
already  done  in  their  ^vour.  On  the  contraiy,  should  the  prqpoeed 
plan  of  combining  Native  with  European  officers  have  the  effect  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  stimulating  them 
with  an  ambition  to  deserviB  the  confidence  of  the  government,  it  will 
then  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  practicability  and  espedi* 
^^  ence  of  advancing  natives  of  respectability  and  talent  to  atill  hi^g^r 
aitoations  of  trust  and  dignity  in  the  state,  either  in  conjunctianwith 
or  separately  from  their  Britiah  fellow  subjects. 

Par.  3.  Jjk  conclusion,  I  deem  it  proper  to  state,  that  in  pre- 
paring my  replies  to  these  queries,  I  have  not  been  biassed  by  the 
opinions  of  any  individual  whatsoever ;  nor  have  I  consulted  with  any 
pefwn  or  even  referred  to  any  woik  which  treats  on  the  anbfject  of 
India.    I  have  lor  the  facts  oonaolted  only  my  own  lecolleetions ;  and 
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in  regtad  to  the  opinions  ezpreesed,  I  have  been  guided  only  by  my 
conBcienoe,  and  by  the  impreBeionB  left  on  my  mind  by  long  ezpeii- 
enoe  and  reflection.  In  the  improrements  which  I  have  Tentored 
to  suggest,  I  have  kept  in  view  equally  the  interests  of  the  goremors 
and  the  goyemed ;  and  without  losing  sight  of  a  just  regard  to 
economy,  I  have  been^actuated  by  a  desire  to  see  the  administration 
of  justice  in  India  placed  on  a  solid  and  permanent  foundation. 

(Sd.)    RAMMOHUN  ROY. 
London,  Sep.  19th,  1831. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

ON  THE 

REVENUE  SYSTEM  OF  INDIA. 


1.  QuetUon.  By  V3hat  tenure  i$  land  hejd  in  the  pravindee  tntk 
which  you  are  acquainted  ? 

AoBwer.  in  the  prorinces  of  Bengal,  Bebar,  and  part  of  Orifisa 
(Midnapoar),  land  is  now  held  by  a  class  of  persons  called  Zamindars- 
i,  e.  landholders),  who  are  entitled  to  perpetual  hereditary  possession, 
on  condition  of  paying  to  gOTemment  a  certain  rerenue,  fixed  on 
their  respective  lands.  This  is  termed  the  Zamindary  system.  But 
in  the  ceded  and  conquered  provinces  belonging  to  the  Presidency 
of  Fort  William,  no  fixed  agreement  has  yet  been  made  with  the 
Zatnindars  as  to  the  amount  of  assessment.  ConsequentLy  their 
estates  are  not  in  their  own  hands,  bat  tmder  the  immediate  manage* 
ment  of  government,  and  subject  to  fresh  assessments  from  time  to 
time  at  its  discretion. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  revenue  is  for  the  greater  part, 
collected  directly  from  the  cultivators  (called  Ryots),  by  the  govern- 
ment revenue  officers,  according  to  the  rate  fixed  on  the  different 
descriptions  of  land  in  various  situations.  These  cultivators  may 
retain  possession  as  long  as  they  pay  the  revenue  demanded  from 
them. 

2.  Q.  By  vahat' tenure  toas  land  hdd  under  the  former  goverffir 
ment? 

A.  Under  the  Mohammedan  government,  lands  were  held  by 
hereditary  right  on  the  Zamindaiy  system  (though  the  revenue  was 
sometimes  arbitrarily  increased) ;  and  the  Zamindars  were  considered 
as  having  a  right  to  their  respective  estates,  so  long  as  they  paid  the 
public  revenue.  They  were  at  the  same  time  responsible  for  any 
breach  of  the  peace  committed  within  the  limits  of  their  estates.  In 
this  manner  many  estates,  some  of  which  can  yet  be  referred  to, 
such  as  Vishnupoor,  Nuddea,  Ac,  continued  in  the  same  family  for 
several  centuries. 
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3.  Q.    Do  ^persons  of  dU  religums  tecU  hold  by  ihe  fame  tenure  ? 

A.  No  religiouB  or  other  distiDctioiiB  were  obeerved  under  the 
former  government  in  regard  to  the  holding  of  land;  at  present, 
Ettropeans  are  interdicted  by  law  from  becoming  proprietore  of  land, 
except  within  £he  jurisdiction  of  the  British  courts  of  law  at  the  three 
presidencies,  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay. 

4.  Q.     Are  the  estates  most  usiuMy  large  or  small ? 

A.  In  the  Bengal  presidency  the  estates  are  many  of  them  consi- 
derable, and  there  are  many  others  of  various  smaller  dimensions ; 
but  in  the  Madras  presidency,  where  the  revenue  is  collected  directly 
from  the  cultivators,  the  district  is  generally  divided  into  small 
farms. 

5.  Q.  Do  the, proprietors  euUivate  Oieir  oum  estates,  or  let  tiiem 
to  tenants  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  almost  all  the  land  in  the 
Bengjsl  presidency  is  let  out  by  the  proprietors  in  farms,  on  a  larger 
or  smaller  scale. 

6.  Q.    On  what  terms  are  the  farms  rented  ? 

A.  The  farms  are  frequently  rented  by  the  Zamindar  himself  to 
cultivators,  often  on  lease,  for  payment  of  a  certain  fixed  rent,  and  fre* 
quendy  the  Zamindarlets  the  whole,  or  a  great  part  of  hisZamindaiy 
to  respectable  individuals,  who  realize  the  rents  from,  the  cultivators 
according  to  the  contriusts  previously  made  with  them  by  the 
Zamindars,  or  subsequently  by  the^e  middlemen. 

7.  Q.  Does  the  ordinary  rale  of  rent  seem  to  press  severely  on  the 
tenants? 

A.  It  is  oonsidered  iji  theory  that  the  cultivator  pays  half  the 
produce  to  the  landholder,  out  of  which  half,  lO-llths  or  9-10th8 
constitute  the  revenue  paid  to  Government,  and  1-lOth  or  1-llth  the 
net  rent  of  the  landholder.  This  half  of  the  produce  is  a  very  heavy 
demand  upon  the  cultivator,  after  he  has  borne  the  whole  expense  of 
seed  and  labour ;  but  in  practice,  under  the  permanent  settlement 
since  1793,  the  landholders  have  adopted  every  measure  to  raise  the 
rents  by  means  of  the  power  put  into  their  hands. 

8.  Q.  Under  the  former  government  had  (he  cultivator  any  right 
in  the  soU  to  cvltivate  in  perpetuity  on  paying  a  fixed  rent  not  subject 
to  he  increased  ? 

A;  In  former  times  KhudrKasht  Byqts  (i.  e.  onUivators  of  the 
lands  of  their  own  village)  were  considered  as  having  an  absolute 
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right  to  continue  the  possession  of  theb  lands  in  perpetuity  on 
payment  of  a  ceHain  fixed  rent,  not  liable  to  be  increased.  Bnt 
under  an  arbitrary  govenunent,  without  any  regular  administration 
of  justice,  their  acknowledged  rights  were  often  trampled  upon. 
From  a  reference  to  the  laws  and  the  histories  of  the  country,  I 
believe  that  lands  in  India  were  individual  property  in  ancient  times. 
The  right  of  property  seems,  however,  to  have  been  violated  by 
the  Mohammedan  conquerors  in  practice ;  and  when  the  British 
power  succeeded  that  of  the  Mohammedans,  the  former  naturally 
adopted  and  followed  up  the  system  which  was  found  to  be  in  forc^, 
and  they  established  it  both  in  theory  and  practice. 

0.  Q.     Are  the  tenants  now  svhjeeted  to  frequent  inareaae  of  rent  ? 

A.  At  the  time  when  the  permanent  settlement  wa#  fixed  in 
Bengal  (1793),  government  recognized  the  Zaminda,rs  (landholders) 
as  having  alone  an  unqualified  proprietary  right  in  the  soil,  but  no 
such  rights  as  belonging  to  the  cultivators  (Ryote).  (Vide  Begs.  I  and 
Vm  of  1793,  the  foundation  of  the  perpetual  settlement.)  But  by 
Art  2,  S.  60  of  Reg.  VIQ  of  1793,  government  declared,  that  no  one 
should  cancel  the  Pattdhe  (i.  e.,  the  title  deeds),  fixing  the  rates  of 
payments  for  the  lands  of  the  Khudr^K<ulht  Byots  (peasants  cultivating 
the  lands  of  their  own  village),  "  except  upon  proof  that  they  had 
been  obtained  by  QoUusion,"  or  '^  that  the  rents  paid  by.  them  within 
the  last  three  years  had  been  below  the  Nirhhrbmdee  (general  rate) 
of  the  Purgannahf"  (particular  part  of  the  district  whetie  the  land  is 
situated)  Or  ^  that  they  had  obtained  collusive  deductions,*'  or  "  upon 
a  general  measurement  of  the  PurgoMnah  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
and  correcting  the  assessment."  In  practice,  however,  under  one  or 
other  of  the  preceding  four  conditions,  the  landholders  (Zamindars), 
throuf^  their  local  influence  and  intrigues,  easily  succeeded  •  in  corn* 
pletely  setting  aside  the  rights,  even  of  the  Khud-Kcuiht  cultivators, 
and  increased  their  rents. 

10.  Q.  In  tchait  manner  was  the  revenue  assessed  hy  GovemmetU 
upon  each  estate,  and  upon  what  principle  at  the  time  of  theftermamnt 
settUmmt? 

A.  In  the  province  of  Bengal  at  the  time  of  the  permanent 
aettlement^  (in  1793)  the  an^)unt  of  the  revenue  which  had  been 
paid  on  each  estate  {Zamindari)  in  the  preceding  year  was  taken  as 
«  standard  of  assessment,  subject  to  certain  modifications.  Estates 
(TadLuks)  which  had  paid  a  revenue  directly  to  Government  for  the 

18 
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twelve  yean  previouB  withoat  finctoation,  were  to  be  aMeaeed  at  tbat 
tate,  and  the  principle  of  that  aaaeeament  waa  ecmddered  to  be  neariy 
one-half  of  the  groaa  produce.  In  B^iar  and  other  places  the  groaa 
amotrnt  of  the  rents  arising  from  an  estate  was  fixed  npon  as  the  rate 
of  gorenunent  assessment,  allowing,  however,  a  deduction  of  ten  per 
cent,  to  the  landholder  {Zammdar),  in  the  name  of  proprietor's  dues 
{Malikanah),  and  also  something  for  the  expense  of  collecting  the 
rents,  <Sbc.  In  the  upper  provinces  attached  to  the  Bengal  presidency, 
as  before  observed,  no  settlement  has  yet  been  concluded  with  the 
Zamindars  (Jl4mdh6lder$).  The  estates  (Zamindaris)  are  sometimes 
let  out  by  government  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  farmers  of  revenue  on 
leases  of  a  few  years,  and  in  other  cases  the  rents  are  collected  from 
the  cultivators  by  the  government  officers. 

11.  Q.  On  v^iat  prinetpU  do  the  proprietore  of  land  regulate  the 
rate  of  rent  paid  5y  the  tenants? 

A.  The  different  fields  or  plots  of  ground  on  an  estate  are  classed 
into  1st,  Snd,  drd,  and  4th  quality,  and  certain  rates  per  higah  (a  well* 
known  land  measure  in  India)  are  affixed  to  them  respectively, 
agreeable  to  the  established  rates  in  the  district.  These  rates  are 
considered  as  a  standard  in  settling  the  rent  to  be  paid  by  the  cultiva- 
tors. But  as  the  precise  quality  of  land  is  always  liable  to  dispute, 
and  fields  may  be  classed  in  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  quality 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Zamindars  or  government  surveyors, 
and  the  measurement  is  also  liable  to  variation  through  the  ignorance, 
ill-will,  or  intentional  errors  of  the  measorers — there  is  «n  praetiee 
no  fixed  standard  to  afford  security  to  the  cultivators  for  the  rate  or 
amount  of  rent  demandable  from  them,  although  such  a  standard  is 
laid  down  in  Iheory. 

12.  Q.  Is  the  rent  any  speeifie  proportion  of  the  gross  produee  of 
theland? 

A.  In  theory  the  rent  is  estimated,  as  I  before  observed,  at  half 
the  giOBS  produce  of  the  land  ;  it  is  often  increased  however  much 
beyond  that  amount  by  various  means ;  but  in  places  peculiariy  subject 
to  have  the  crops  destroyed  by  sudden  inundation,  or  any  other 
casualty,  villagers  cultivate  generally  on  condition  of  receiving  half 
the  gross  produce  and  delivering  the  other  half  to  the  landlord 
{Zamindar), 

13.  Q.    1$  the  rent  paid  in  money^  in  agrienUmvl  produos^  or  in 

labour? 
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A.  The  rent  is  generally  paid  in  money,  except  «nder  peeoliar 
circumstances,  when  the  agreement  is  to  pay  half  the  groaa  prodmoe 
aa  rent. .  And  it  is  aometimea  paid  by  labour,  when  some  of  the 
TiUagers  enter  the  sendee  of  the  landlord  (Zaonndar)  on  condition  of 
holding  certain  lands  in  lien  of  their  services. 

14.  Q.  If  in  money  arproducef  at  uihat  periodof  Ihe  year,  emd  in 
iduU  proportion? 

A.  The  money  rent  is  usnally  paid  by  monthly  instalments,  the 
heayieat  psyments.  being  made  when  the  harveat  is  realiaed :  and  the 
payment  in  produce  is  of  course  exdusiyely  at  that  season. 

15.  Q.  Ib  the  revenue  in  many  vnetancee  collected  hn  government 
direedy  from  the  euUdvaJtore^  and  not  from  the  proprietore^  or  any  vet 
of  middlemen? 

A.  Yes ;  yery  commonly  in  the  liadraa  pieaideiiBy,  and  sometimeB 
in  the  ceded  and  conquered  upper  proyincea,  aa  aboye  obaeryed 
(Question  10).  Also  whrai  lands  adyertiised  for  sale,  in  onler  to 
realise  arreara  of  reyenue^  do  not  fiiul  purchasers,  they  may  remain 
temporarily  in  the  hands  of  goyemment 

16.  Q.  In  Ihe  event  of  a  proprietor  or  eidtivator  faUing  into 
arrear  in  hie  inetdmente  of  revenue,  what  meane  are  adopted  by  the 
government  for  realimng  it? 

A.  Various  modes  haye  been  adopted,  but  the  usual  mode  now 
followed,  with  respect  to  landholders  (Zamindare)  is,  that  at  the 
expiration  of  eyery  third  month  of  the  reyenue  year«  should  any 
balance  of  reyenue  remain  unpaid,  the  estate  in  arrear  may  be 
adyertised  for  sale. 

17.  Q.  le  the  pereon  of  the  proprietor  liMe  to  he  arreeted 
for  the  revenue? 

A  Should  the  arrear  of  reyenue  due  not  be  realiaed  hy  the 
sale  of  the  estate,  the  person  of  the  proprietor  may  be  seised. 

18.  Q.  What  proportion  of  the  revenue  may  fall  into  aereair  m 
one  year,  or  whaJt  proportion  of  the  land  may  be  eubjeet  to  legalproeeee 
by  the  pubUe  authoridee  for  ite  recovery  ? 

A  Pezhapa  two-fifths,  or  one-hidf  of  the  wlude  reyenue  aie 
uaoally  in  arrear,  on  an  ayarsge,  taking  the  whole  year  round,  and 
more  ihan  one^half  of  the  eatatea  are  adyertised  for  aale  eyeiy  year, 
.  but  oonqNuratiyely  few  are  actoaUy  sold,  aa  many  of  the  proprietors 
ootttriye,  when  prossed  by  nooeiisity,  to  caiBe  the  money  by  loan  or 
otherwise. 
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19.  Q.    In  the  event  of  the  tenants  faJUng  into  arrear  unth  their 

•  rent,  what  meane  do  the  proprietare  adopt  for  redUafing  it  7 

A.  They  difltrain  their  moveable  proper^  with  some  exoeptioiiB 
,by  the  aesistaiLce  of  the  police  offioere,  end  get  it  sold  l^  means  of 
Uie  judicial  authorities. 

20«  Q.  Do  (he  courts  afford  the  same  faetlitiee  to  the  proprietors 
for  recovering  their  rents,  as  to  the  government  for  redtieing  ite  revenue  ? 

A.  When  the  revenue  of  an  estate  falls  into  airear,  the  govern- 
ment by  its  own  authority  sells  the  property.  But  the  proprietor 
cannot  sell  the  property  of  a  cultivator,  except  by  the  means  of  the 
judicial  au^ority,  which  however  generally  expedites  the  recovery 
X  of  euoh  balances. 

21.  Q.    In  the  event  of  a  sale  of  land  for  revenue,  what  mode  does 

•  the  eoUeetor  adopt  in  bringing  it  to  sale  ? 

A«  When,  at  the  end  of  the  revenue  quarter  or  year  as  before 
explained,  a  balance  remains  due,  a  notice  is  put  up  in  the  collector's 
office  (Outeherry)  announcing  that  the  lands  are  to  be  sold,  unleae 
the  balance  of  revenue  be  paid  up  within  a  certain  period.     On  the 

•  eiq[>i£ation  of  this  period  the  lands  may  be  sold  to  the  hi^^eet  bidder 
'at  public  auction  by  the  collector,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of 

Revenue. 

22.  Q.  What  period  of  indidgenoe  is  given  to  the  defaulter  before 
the  sale  tahes  plaee  ? 

A.    A  space  of  from  one  month  to  six  weeks,  and  not  less  than 
4he  former  period  fhnn  the  time  of  advertising  is  allowed  for  paying 
tip  the  arrears  before  the  sale  can  actually  take  place. 

23.  Q.  What  previous  toarningis  given  to  him  to  pay  -up  his 
arrears,  what  length  of  notice  of  the  intended  sale  is  given  to  the 

■  pubUc,  and' in  what  mode  is  the  notice  published? 

A.    First  the  collector  sends  a  written  order  to  the  defaulting 

.landholder,  demanding  payment  of  the  arrears  due.    Failing  this,  a 

•catalogue,  of  the  various  estates  for  sale  is  inserted  in  the  govenmient 

gazette,  and  the  particulars  of  each  are  advertised  in  the  office  of  the 

collector,  and  of  the  judicial  court  and  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

24.  Q.     What  doss  of  persons  become  the  prineipal  purchasers  ? 
A.     Frequently  other  landlords  become  purchasers,  and  sometimes 

the  proprietors  thetosdres  in  the  name  of  a  trusty  agent.  Sometimes 
p^cwms  engaged  in  trade,  and  sometimes  the  native  revenue  officers 
in  the  name  of  their  confidential  friends. 
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25.  Q.  Whaitprbp9rHonof1ihelandi8pur6ha$edhyihe  reviSTme. 
officer$? 

A.  Thd  porportioa  purdiAsed  by  the  revenue  oficen  is  now 
oampakBtively  Yery  email. 

26.  Q.  Do  they  conduct  the  cedes  fairly  or  turn  their  oficiii^ 
ir^^uenU  to  their  own  priitats  adkmtage? 

A.  Aa  Boch.  publicity  ie  not  giTen  to  the  notices  ot  sales  as  the 
local  eirenmstannes  require,  native  revenue  officers  have  sometimes 
an.  opportunity,  if  they  choose,  of  effecting  pnrohaBes  at  a  reduced 
piice ;  since  the  respectftUe  natives  in  general,  living  in  the  cDuntry» 
ave  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  government  gazette,  or  of  attending 
(he  yablio  offices ;  and  in  ret^ect  to  estates  of  which  the  bnatness  is 
taransacted  by  agents,  by  a  collusion  -vrith  ihem,  the  estates  are  sotne- 
times  sold  at  a  very  low  price. 

27.  Q.  Can  you  eu^geit  any  flan  for  ohtiating  abueee  of  thie 
kind? 

A.  let,  The  advertisements  or  notices  ol  sale  should  first  be 
regularly  sent  to  the  parties  interested  at  their  own  residences,  not 
merely  delivered  to  their  agents.  2Ddly,  They  should  be  fixed  up 
not  only  in  the  govenunent  Offices,  but  at  the  chief  mai^et  places  and 
ferries  (ghats)  of  the  district ;  also  in  those  of  the  principal  townsi 
8u<^  as  Calcutta,  Patna,  Murshedabad,  Benares,  Cawnpore.  3rdly» 
The  police  officers  should  be  required  to  take  care  that  the  notiees 
remain  fixed  up  in  all  these  eituations  from  the  first  announcement 
till  the  period  of  sale.  4thly,  The  day  and  hour  of  sale  being  pieciaely 
fixed,  the  biddings  for  an  estate  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  for  a 
^[>ecific  period*— not  less  than  five  minutes — that  all  intending  pur- 
chasers may  have  an  opportunity  of  making  an  c^er ;  and  the  lupse 
of  that  period  should  be  determined  by  a  proper  measure  of  time,  as 
a  sand-glass  placed  on  the  public  taUe  for  general  satisfaction. 

28.  Q.  When  a  eultivalorfaiila  to  pay  his  rerUf  does  the  proprietor 
distrain  or  take  possession  of  the  tenant's  moveables  by  his  oum  potoer, 
or  by  applying  to  any  legal  atUhority  ? 

A.    Already  answered.    (See  Ques.  19.) 

29.  Q.  Z>oes  the  legal  OfntJ^horily  seiae  upon  both  the  moveable  and 
immoveable  property ^  and  ^  person  of  the  tenant  for  his  rent  7 

A.  Ist,  On  a  rtunmaty  application  to  the  police,  the  moveable 
property  of  the  tenant,  with  some  exceptions,  is  distrained  by  the 
help  of  the  police  offioere ;  ^dly,  by  the  ordinary  judicial  process, 


tlie  immopfMUe  pxopertj  of  the  lenaat  maj  be  attadiedy  and  his 
penon  amsted  for  the  recovery  of  the  reet 

30.  Q.  Wh4U  U  Um  eandUian  of  Ae  euMtfaUn- mfdm^  the  prmmU 
Zumifidary  9y$tem  of  Bengal,  and  RyoUoary  eyttem  of  Hm  Madng 
PreMeney^ 

A.  Under  both  systema  the  eondition  of  the  cnhiivtorB  aa  "veiy 
mlaeraUe;  in  the  one,  they  are  phM^  at  ihB  metcy  ciiheZamindar^a 
avariee  and  ambition ;  la  the  other,  they  are  aabjected  to  the  exkntiotta 
and  intrignea  of  the  anrveyoro  and  other  gorenunent  revenoe  officen. 
I  deeply  oompaaeionato  both ;  with  thia  ^KHfiy^yny^^  in  i^gud  to  the 
agriealtnral  peaaantiy  of  Bengal  that  there  the  landknda  ha^e  met 
with  indolgence  from  govenunent  in  the  aaaeaament  of  their  rev«nae, 
wfaHe  no  part  of  thia  indulgence  ia  extended  towarda  dw  poor 
coltivatora.  In  an  abundant  aeaaon,  when  the  price  of  com  is  km, 
the  aale  of  dieir  whole  crepa  ia  required  to  meet  the  demanda  of  the 
landholder,  leaving  little  or  nothing  for  aeed  or  aabaiatence  to  the 
Uixrarer  or  hia  family. 

31.  Q.  Can  you  propo$e  amy  pUm  of  improving  the  etate  of  the 
eidUvaiort  eud  inhabitant  at  lairge  ? 

A.  The  new  system  acted  upon  doling  the  last  forty  years, 
having  enabled  the  landholders  to  ascertain  the  foil  meaanremeiit  of 
the  lands  to  their  own  satisfaction,  and  by  aaoceaarre  ezaotknia  to 
talse  the  rents  of  the  cnltiTators  to  the  ntmoet  poaaible  extent,  the 
▼ety  least  I  can  propose  and  the  least  whidi  govennnent  can  do  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  is  absolntely  to  interdict  ai^ 
foither  increase  of  rent  on  any  pretence  whataoever ;  particnlaily  on 
-no  consideretion  to  aUow  tiie  present  settled  and  recognised  extent 
of  the  land  to  be  disturbed  by  pretended  remeasnrements ;  aa  in  fonn- 
ing  the  Permanent  Settlement  (Reg.  1  of  1793,  Sec.  8,  Art.  IX  the 
goremment  declared  it  to  be  its  right  and  its  dnty  to  protect  the 
coltivators as  being  from  their  sitnation  most  helpleBs,  and  "that 
the  landlord  shonld  not  be  entitled  to  make  any  objection  on  this 
account."  Even  in  the  Regoktion  (VUI  of  1793,  Sec.  60,  Art.  2), 
the  goyeroment  plainly  acknowledged  the  principle  of  the  Khvd- 
ka$ht  coltivators  having  a  perpetoal  right  in  the  lands  which  they 
cultivated,  and  aecordin^y  enacted,  that  they  shoold  not  be  dispos- 
sessed, or  have  their  title  deeds  cancelled,  except  in  certain  specified 
cases  applicable,  of  coorse,  to  that  period  of  general  settlement  (1793), 
^and  not  extending  to  a  period  of  forty  y^an  afterwatds.    If  govern^ 


mait  can  sncoeed  in  zaiaisg  «  sufficiAnfc  xeywoB  otiienm)  by  meant 
cf  dutiat,  dc,  or  bj  redticixig  their  eBtebliahmenta  partiouUdy  ia  the 
xeveiraa  departme&t»  they  may  then,  in  the  distnota  where  the  rente 
aie  very  hi^  radnce  ^  renta  payable  hy  the  c«ltiveton  to  die 
]aadholder%  by  allowing  to  the  latter  a  propoirtionato  rediiotion.  On 
this  anbjeet  I  beg  to  refer  to  a  paper  (Appendix  A)  ^riiioh  I  drew  np 
flome  time  before  leaving  Bengal,. whieh,  with  aome  additJotMil  hinta 
and  qnotationa,  ia  subjoined. 

82.  Q.     Aw   the  Zammdas^  in  the  habit  of  farmmg  cut  their 
^etatee  to  middlemen  in  order  to  reeeiee  their  rente  in  an  aggregate 
4umt  QiiUhorimng  Ae  middlemen  to  ecUset  the  rerU  from  under4^^ 
emd  if  eo,  haw  do  tfce  middiemen  treat  1^  etitoipatora  ? 

A.  Such  middlemen  are  frequently  employed,  and  are  much  lew 
mereifnl  than  the  Zamtndare. 

33.  Q.  When  fhe  eidtivatore  are  oppreeeed  ky  the  ZemMare  dr 
mtddZeifiei^  af«  t^  prMaitf  2e(^|{  OMlhortt^ 

A.  The  judicial  anthoritiea  being  few  in  number,  and  often 
situated  at  a  great  diatanoe,  and  the  landholders  and  middlemen  being 
in  general  poeaeased  of  great  local  influence  and  peeuniaiy  meana,  while 
the  cultivatoTB  are  too  poor  and  too  timid  to  undertake  the  hazajcdoua 
and  expenaive  enterpxiae  of  aeeking  redreaa,  I  regret  to  aay  that  the 
legal  proteotion  of  the  oultiTatoxB  ia  not  at  all  such  aa  oonM  be  desired. 

34.  Q.    Canyoue^tggeetamiifehafnseinthereeemieorjud^ 

uikieh  mi^  eeaure  jnetiee  and  proteetion  to  Ihe  euUivatare  againet  the 
oppreeeion  of  the  Zamindare,  middHemen^  or  offieere  of  government^ 

A.  I  have  already  anggeated  (aee  Q.  31)  that  no  further  measure- 
ment  or  increase  el  rent  on  any  pretence  whatever  ahould  be  allowed ; 
Sndly,  Public  noticea  in  the  current  langnagee  of  the  people,  atating 
these  two  points,  should  be  stuok  up  in  every  village,  and  the  police 
officers  should  be  required  to  take  care  that  these  notioee  remain 
fixed  up  at  least  twelve  montha ;  and  to  prevent  any  jafrii^mffl^ 
thereof,  on  receiving  inlonnation  of  any  attempt  at  remeeanrement  ott 
4he  part  of  any  landholder  (Zaeitndar),  de.  3rdly,  Any  native  judicial 
commissioner  for  small  debts  {Uxmmf)  who  is  authorised  to  sell 
distrained  property  for  the  xeooveiy  of  rent,  abcmld  be  required  not 
to  proceed  to  sale  unleaa  fnUy  satiBfied  that  the  demand  of  the  Zamint 
dor  had  not  eaoeeeded  the  rate  paid  in  the  preceding  year;  and  if  not 
eatiefied  of  this,  he  should  immediately  release  the  property  by 
application  to  the  polioe.    4thly,  That  the  judge  or  magistrate  be 
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required  to  hold  a  ooort  one  day  in  the  weak  lor  cases  of  this  kind,, 
and,  on  finding  any  Zamtficbr  guilty  of  demanding  more  than  the  rent 
of  the  preceding  years,  shonkL  safaject  such  offender  to  a  scTere  fine ; 
and  on  discovering  any  polioe  officer  or  natiTe  commissioner  guilty 
of  connivance  or  neglect,  he  shoold  object  them  to  fine  and  diamisaal 
fiom  the  sisrvioe.  5thly,  The  judge  or  magistrate  in  each  district 
should  be  directed  to  make  a  tour  of  the  district  once  a  year,  in  the 
cold  season  in  order  to  see  that  the  above  laws  and  regalationafor  the 
protection  of  the  poor  peasantiy  are  properiy  carried  into  eiEect. 
6th,  and  lastly,  The  coUeotor  should  be  required  to  prepare  a  general 
register  of  all  the  cultivators,  containing  their  names,  their  respective 
portions  of  land,  and  respective  rents  as  permanently  fixed  accord* 
ing  to  the  system  prt^poeed. 

35.  Q.  Is  the  eandition  of  the  euUiixitort  improved  Ufiihin  ycfur 
recdHedtion  of  the  country  ? 

'    A.    According  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  and  belief  their 
condition  has  not  been  improving  in  any  degree. 

36.  Q.    Haa  (he  condition  of  the  proprieton  of  land  improved 

under  the  preeenit  eyetem  of  aeeetament  ? 

A,  Undoubtedly:  their  oonditien  has  been  much  improved; 
because,  hmng  secured  by  the  permanent  settlement  against  further 
demands  of  revenue,  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  of  their  estates, 
they  have  inconsequence  brought  the  waste  lands  into  cultivation,  and 
raised  the  rents  of  their  tenantry,  and  thus  increased  their  own 
incomes,  as  weU  as  the  resources  of  the  country. 

37.  Q.  Ha$  the  government  eustaihed  any  loee  by  eonduding  the 
permanent  eetUement  of  179S  in  Bengal^  Behar,  <md  part  of  Orieea 
without  taking  more  time  to  aeeertain  the  net  produce  of  the  land^  or 
waiting  for  further  increase  of  revenue  ? 

A.  The  amount  of  assessment  fixed  on  the  lands  of  these 
provinces  at  the  time  of  the  permanent  settlement  (1793),  was  aa 
high  as  had  ever  been  assessed,  and  in  many  instances  higher  than 
had  ever  before  been  realized  by  the  exertions  of  any  govemment^ 
Mohammedan  or  British.  Therefore  the  government  sacrificed 
nothing  in  concluding  that  settlement.  If  it  had  not  been  formed, 
the  landholders  (ZamiTidare)  would  always  have  taken  care  to  prevent 
the  revenue  from  increasing  by  not  bringing  the  waste  landa  into 
cultivation,  and  by  collusive  arrangements  to  elude  farther  demands ; 
while  the  state  of  the  cultivators  would  not  have  been  at  all  better 


than  it  is  now.  However,  if  the  goremmeBi  had  taken  the  tliole 
estates  of  the  conntiy  into  its  own  hands,  as  in  the  ceded  and  cam* 
qaered  provinces  and  the  Madras  Preeideiicy,  tiien,  by  allowing*  the 
liiadholders  only  ten  per  cent,  on  the  tents  (Malikanah),  and  seeaiing 
all  the  rest  to  the  goTemment,*it  might  no  donbt  have  inefeased  the 
revenne  for  a  short  time.  But  the  whole  of  the  landlords  in  the 
conntiy  would  then  have  been  reduced  to  the  same  wretched  coadi^ 
tion  as  they  are  at  present  in  the  ceded  and  conquered  provinces  of 
the  bengal  Presidency,  or  rather  annihilated,  as  in  many  parts  of  the 
Madras  territory ;  and  the  whote  population  reduced  to  ike  same  level 
ci  poverty.  At  the  same  time,  the  temporary  increase  of  revenue  to 
government  under  its  own  immediate  management  wonki  also  have 
soon  &dlen  off,  thro«^h  the  misconduct  and  negligende  of  the  revenitae 
officers,  as  shewn  by  innumerable  instances  in  which  the  estates  were 
kept  hkaa,  t.  «.,  under  the  immediate  management  of  govemment 

38.  Q.  Why  are  lands  bo  frequently  $old  forarreare  of  revenue, 
and  transferred  from  one  set  of  hands  to  another  ? 

A.  For  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  pemuK 
nent  settlement,  the  old  Zamindars,  from  adhering  to  iheir  ancient 
habitB  of  managing  their  estates  by  agents,  and  ilegtebting  their  own 
aflairB,  very  soon  lost  agreat  part  of  their  lands  and  some  the  whole  j 
the  purchasers,  by  their  active  exertions  and  outlay  of  capital^ 
improved  matty  of  their  estates,  and  increased  their  own  fortune  :  but 
many  of  their  heirs  and  successors  again  becoming  less*  active  and 
more  extravagant,  by  rivalry  with  each  other  in  nuptial,  entortaiii* 
ments,  funeral  rites,  and  other  religious  ceremonies,  frequently  ran 
into  debt,  and  brooi^t  their  estates  again  into  the  market. 

30  and  40.  Q.  Do  &ie  lands  sold  for  arrean  usually  reaHae  the 
revenue  daimed  by  govemment,  and  feUh '  &ieir  full  value  ?  If  not^ 
what  is  the  eause  of  the  depndation  ? 

-^  A*  They  generally  reialise  the  revenue  due  frcMu  them;  not 
always,  however,  as  they  are  sold  sometimes  even  below  the  amount 
of  arrears  due  by  the  proprietors,  owing  to  the  want  of  due  publicity 
and  consequent  absence  of  competitors ;  or  to  collusive  sales  of  the 
estates  as  before  observed  (see  Ans.  to  Quest.  26). 

41.  Q.  After  Ike  sale  of  the  lands,  should  the  arrears  not  he 
.reaUaed,  does  ihe  govemment  seize  upon  the  person  of  the  proprietor  ?^ 

A.  Yes :  the  govenunent  seises  his  x>erBon,  and  any  other  property 
'government  may  discover  him  to  be  possessed  of,  is  sold. 
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42,  Q.  If.  «0t  M  tbere  any  limit  to  his  otn^infment,  exetptr  yo^*' 
mmdofihedAt? 

A.  Theie  is  .no  fpeoified  limit  to  the  best  of  my  reooUection ;  but 
^fttr  goyenunent  ig  wliBfiad  that  he  has  given  up  all  his  pn^rt^s 
lie  may  obtain  his  release  from  its  humanity. 

43..  Q.  Haoe  dke  euUioators  any  meant  of  aaeumulating  cofiudr 
undtr  the  presant  9ytt0ni? 

A.  Certainly  not :  very  oftem  when  grain  is  abundant,  and  therefore 
eheap,  they  are  obliged,  ss  already  observed,  to  sell  their  whole 
produce  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  their  landholders,  and  to  subsist 
themselyes  by  their  own  labour.  In  scaroe  and  dear  years  they  may 
be  able  to  retain  some .  portion  of  the  crop  to  IcMrm  a  part  of  their 
subsistence,  but  by  no  means  enough  for  the  whole.  In  short,  such  is 
the  mdancholy  condi^m  of  the  sgiicultural  labourers,  that  it  slways 
gives  me  the  greatest  pain  to  allude  to  it 

44.  Q.  When  the  government  makee  an  aeseeement  on  the  Jidda 
oj  the  euUivatore  by  meane  of  numeroiLa  subordinate  officers^  is  there 
any  effeetual  mode  of  preventing  eoUueum^  embetsiement  oroppression 
in  the  vaUwng  and  meaeuring  of  the  lands? 

:  A.  I  think  it  is  almost  impossible  under  that  eystem,  carried  gq,  as 
it  must  be,  by  means  of  a  vast  number  of  individuals  who  are  genacaUy 
poor,  and  have  no  charscter  to  support.  From  their  mismanagement 
not  only  the  cultivators  suffer,  but  ultimately  the  govenunen^  itself, 
from  the  falling  off  in  the  revenue,  under  a  system  that  at  once  presses 
down  tibe  people  end  exhausts  the  resourcss  of  the  gountiy.  However^ 
i£  the  government  would  take  the  survey  and  assessment  of  one  of  the 
preceding  years  ss  a  standard,  and  prevent  any  future  measurement 
snd  assessment,  it  woidd  relieve  the  cultivators,  from  the  apprehension 
of  farther  exactions,  *  and  the  coUeetor  or  the  registrar  of  the  district 
should  be  authorized  to  grant  reduction  to  any  cultivator  subjected 
to  overmeasurement  on  being  petitioned,  and  on  personally  ascei^ 
tsining  such  to  have  occurred. 

45.  Q.  Are  collectors  generaJily  eompeUnt  to  superintend  person- 
aHy  the  retfenne  affairs  of  the  distriot  ? 

A.  From  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  from  the  difficulty  of 
transacting  business  in  a  language  which  is  foreign  to  them,  the 

*  Siiuse  writing  the  Abore,  I  hai>pened  to  meet  with  a  gentienum  from  Hadna,  of  \affk 
tsk&te  and  e^perienoe,  who  maintained  that  no  fnither  BWMWirciaenta  or  HMcaanents  «e  at 
all  allowed  in  the  provinoes  belonging  to  that  presidency.  I  felt  gratified  at  the  intelli- 
genoe,  and  ahall  feel  still  mote  so  to  find  it  confinned  by  the  BegruirtianB  of  govenunest 
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eoiUeeioiB  in  geneinl  for  the  above  roaoooa»  mtat  stand  in  need  of 
aid  from  others,  whom  they  empkff  a*  inatnimento  in  coadoetiog 
ihe  details.  At  the  same  time  they  have  so  little  intercourse  or 
aoqoaintanoe  with  the  natire  inhahitaata,  that  they  moat  naturally 
depend  chiefly  on  two  or  three  persona  who  are  arouid  them,  in 
whom  they  generally  place  confidenoe,  and  conaeqiiently  these  few 
who  hare  no  chanoe  of  bettering  their  eandition  from  the  trifling 
salaries  allowed  Ihem,  sometimes  oonsnlt  their  oym  interests,  rather 
than  those  of  the  goremment  or  the  people. 

46.  Q.  Are  the  CoUecton  ve$Ud  unih  tufficUnt  power  to  perform 
effeehuLUy  the  duHea  atkiched  to  ^heir  offiee^  or  do  they  enjoy  authority 
of  on  eaOentto  he  in}wrioua  to  the  pohlie? 

A.    Their  powers  are  amply  sufficient.    The  judicial  authoritiea 
also  are  always  required  by  the  regulations  of  government  to  affoid 
tfaeypromptly  every  necessary  .assistance  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  many  collectors  are  even  invested  wiih  the  additional  office 
and  powers  of  magistrates ;  contrary  to  the  judicious  system  establifihed 
by  Lord  Oomwallis,  and  to  the  common  principles  of  justice,  as  they- 
thus  become  at  onde  parties  and  judges  in  their  owncase ;  consequently 
such  powers  very  often  prove  iigurions  to  those  who  attempt  to  main- 
tain ikeirown  right  against  ihe  claims  of  government,  whose  agenta- 
the  eollectors  are.    I  much  regret  such  a  wide  deviation  in  principle, 
from  the  system  of  Lord  Oomwallis ;  aa  I  think  that  sgrstem,  with  such: 
inodifioatkais  and  improvements  as  time  may  suggest,  should  be  main* 
tained  aa  the  basis  of  the  revenue  and  judicial  syetem  of  India. 

47.  Q.  Can  you  suggeH  any  improvement  which  might  eeeu,re  the. 
revenue  to  govemmewt  and  prcteotion  to  ihe  people  ? 

A.  The  regulations  already  in  foroe  are  fuUy  adequate  to  secure 
the  government  revenue.  But  to  secure  the  people  against  any 
unjust  ezactiona  on  the  part  of  the  revenue  officers,  I  would  propose, 
first,  that  the  coUsotors  diould  not  by  any  means  be  armed  with 
magisterial  powers.  Secondly,  that  any  charge  against  the  revenue 
officers  should  be  at  onoe  investigated  by  the  judicial  conrta  to  which 
they  are  subject,  without  Eeferenoe  to  the  number  of  cases  on  the  file  of 
tiie  court,  as  has  been  the  practice  wiih  regard  to  causes  in  which  the 
collectors  are  prosecutors ;  eo  that  both  parties  may  have  an  equal 
chanee  of  legal  redress.  This,  under  existing  dreumstances,  seems  to 
be  the  best  remedy  that  presents  itself ;  but  with  the  present  system,  I 
must  repeat  my  fears  that  redress  vrill  not  always  be  attainable. 
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48.  Q.  Would  it  he  injmiaus  or  benefUial  to  allow  Ewropeanm  of 
eapkal  to  purekois  e9tate$  and  $ettU  on  them  ? 

A.  If  Europeans  of  chancter  and  capital  were  allowed  to  iettl^ 
in  the  oatmtiy,  witk  the  permission  of  the  India  board,  or  the  Coiut 
of  Directors,  or  the  local  government,  it  would  greatly  improTe  th# 
reeouroes  of  the  coontiy,  and  also  the  condition  of  the  native  inhabife* 
ants,  by  shewing  them  snperior  methods  of  cultivation,  and  the  pro 
per  mode  of  treating.iheir  labourers  and  dependants. 

49.  Q.     Would  it  be  advantageous,  or  ths  reverie^  to  edmit  Euro-- 

peana  of  all  deseriptions  to  become  eetUere  ? 

A.    Such  a  measure  could  only  be  regarded  as  adopted  for  the' 
purpose  of  entirely  supplanting  the  native  inhabitants,  and  expelling 
them  from  the  country.    Because  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  resem- 
Uance  between  the  higher  and  educated  classes  of  Europeans  and  the 
lower  and  uneducated  classes.    The  difference  in  character,  opinioiiB 
and  sentiments  between  Europeans  and  the  Indian  race,  particularly 
in  social  and  religious  matters,  is  so  great,  that  the  two  races  could' 
not  peaceably  exist  together,  as  one  community,  in  a  country  coti:« 
quered  by  the  former,   unless  they  were  gradually  assimilated  by 
constant  intercourse,  continued  and  increased  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  imder  a  strong  and  vigorous  system  of  police,  in  every  village, 
large  or  small ;  an  establishment  so  expensive,  however,  that  the  preeent 
revenues  of  India  could  not  support  it.    Such  assimilaticm  baa  in 
some  measure  taken  place  at  Calcutta,  from  the  daily  oommunicalion  of 
many  of  the  respectable  members  of  both  communities.    Tet  even  in 
that  capital,  thou^  the  seat  of  government,  and  numerous  police 
officers  are  placed  at  almost  every  hundred  yards,  the  common  Euro* 
peans  are  often  disposed  to  annoy  the  native  inhabitants.    By  the 
above  statement  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  that  there  are  not  any  honest 
and  industrious  persons  among  the  European  labourers.      On  the 
contrary  I  believe  that  amongst  the  very  humblest  class  of  society 
such  characters  are  numerous.    But  even  in  justice  to  them,  I  deem 
it  right  to  state  that  without  capital,  they  could  not,  in  a  hot  countiy» 
oompete  with  the  native  laboniers,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  climate, 
and  from  their  very  difBerent  habits  of  life  with  regard  to  food,  clothes 
iftid  lodging,  can  subsist  on  at  least  one-sixth,  if  not  one-tenth  of  what 
is  required  by  an  European  labourer.     Consequently  the.  latter  would 
not  find  his  situation  at  all  improved,  but  the  veiy  reverse  by 
emigrating  to  India. 
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50.  Q.  Wotdd  the  ptdieial  syttem  m  at  pretent  ettahlUhed,  he 
suffiGient  to  control  the  European  eetlil^e  in  the  irUerior  of  ^  eawnk^? 

A.  At  pvraent  Britiab>boni  Bobjecte  are  not  amenable  to  the  Gom- 
pany's  courts,  except  as  regards  small  debts  imder  500  rupees  (aboEt 
£50)  and  lor  petty  cases  of  assault.  CoDBequently  under  the  prosomt 
regulations,  the  courts  as  now  established,  are  by  no  means  competent  to 
exercise  any  adequate  control  over  British-boxnsubjectsin  the  interior. 

51.  Q.  Would  it  he  advisahle  to  extend  ihe  jtariedietion  of  the  king'e 
courts  alheady  eetablitihed  at  the  preeideneiee^  or  to  augment  their 
nuwher;  or  to  give  greater  power  to  the  Company^e  judges  over  the 
European  settUrs  ? 

A«    If  the  expenses  attending  the  king's  courts  could  be  reduced 

to  a  Isyel  with  the  costs  of  the  Company's  courts,  it  would  be  useful 

and  desirable  to  increase  the  number  of  such  courts  to  the  same  extent 

.  as  that  of  the  Ck>mpany'e  courts  of  appeal  at  present ;  if  Europeans  of 

respectability  are  permitted  freely  to  settle  in  the  interior.    But  should 

.  such  reduction  of  expanse  be  impracticable,  it  seems  necessary  in  that 

eyent  to  extend  the  power  of  the  Company's  courts  under  the  judicial 

servants  of  the  Company.    In  the  latter  caae  these  judicial  servants 

^should  be  regularly  educated  as  barristers  in  the  principles  of  British 

law;  or  the  British  eettleis  muet  consent  to  be  subject  to  the  present 

description  of  judicial  offiiceis,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 

local  government  of  India  has  established  for  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 

.  of  the  country.    With  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

,  ]dng!s  courts  already  established  at  the  presidencies,  although  in  the 

-  courts  justice  is,  I  think;  ably  administered,  yet  it  is  at  an  expense  so 

enormous  to  the  parties,  and  to  the  community,  that  even  so  wealthy  a 

•.city  as  Calcutta  is  unable  to  support  its  exorbitant  costs,  to  which 

.two  successive  grand  juries  have  called  the  attention  of  the  judges 

.  without  any  effect. 

52.  Q.    HotD  would  the  setAemetA  on  a  large  seals  of  Europeans 
of  eapital  in  the  country  improve  its  resources  ? 

A*    As  a  large  sum  of  money  is  now  annually  drawn  from  India 

,by  En^peans  retiring  from  it  with  ;the  fortunes  realized  there,,  a 

system  .which  would  encourage  Europeans  of  capital  to.  become 

permanent  settlers  with  their  families,  would  necessarily  greatly 

improve  the  resources  of  the  country. 

53.  Q.    Is  there  any  portion  of  land  in  the  prownee^  wiih  whUih 
you  are  acquainted^  free  from  pubUc  assessments  ? 
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A.  There  is  land  oi  this  description,  and  in  some  districts  ta 
considerable  extent. 

54.  Q.  Hai»e  any  meatwre$bem  adopted  by  govermment  to  Ofcer- 
tain  the  validity  of  the  titUe  hy  whieh  muh  lamde  are  hddfreefrotn 
aeeeeementf  or  have  any  of  them  been  reeumed,  and  under  tohot 
eireumetaneee? 

A.    In  Reg.  XIX  of  170d,  Lord  Com^vallis,  the  Oofvexnor-General 
in  Council,  directed  the  rerenne  collectors  to  enqnirs  into  the  validity 
of  the  titles  of  such  land :  and  in  case  of  there  being  any  doubt  as  to 
their  validity,  to  institute  prosecutions  so  as  to  have  them  judidany 
investigated ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  parties  in  possession  of  the  land 
failling  to  establish  a  valid  title  in  the  court,  the  lands  mi^t,  by  a 
decree  of  the  court,  be  resumed  by  the  ooUeciorB  on  bduilf  of 
government.    But  the  government  declared,  in  the  preamble  <si  that 
regulation,  that  no  holder  of  such  tax*free  (lakhiraj)  lands  should  be 
deprived  of  them,  or  sabjected  to  revenue,  until  his  title  should  be 
judicially  investigated  and  "adjudged  invalid  by  a  final  judicial 
decree!"    However,  I  feel  bound  to  add,  that  in  1828,  by  Reg.  IH 
of  that  year,  the  revenue  c(41ector  in  each  district  was  authorised  to 
di^^OBsess  the  holders  of  such  tax-free  lands  by  his  own  authority, 
without  reference  to  any  judicial  courts,  if  the  collector  should  be  of 
opinion,  after  such  enquiry  as  might  satisfy  himself  that  the  title  of 
1^  proprietor  was  not  valid.    It  is  therein  enacted  (Sec.  4,  Art.  1) 
that  **  such  decision  of  the  collector  ihall  have  the  force  and  effect 
of  adecree."    Also  (Art  2),  that  "  it  shall  not  be  neeessaiy  for  him 
to  transmit  his  procedings  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,"  but  "  the  par^ 
dispossessed  mi^t  i^peal ;"  and  by  Art.  3,  whether  an  appeal  be 
filed  or  not,  ''that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  cdlector 
immediately  to  carry  into  efifoct  his  decision  by  attadhing  and  asaesS" 
ing  the  lands."    This  regulation  produced  great  alarm  and  distrust 
amongst  the  nativea  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Oriasa,  many  of  whom 
petitioned  against  the  principle  of  one  party,  who  lays  claim  to  the 
land,  dispossessiBg  an  actual  possessor  at  faia  own  discretion ;  and 
Lord  William  Pftuti«<^^  though  he  haa  not  rescinded  the  regulation, 
baa  suspended  the  immediate  execution  of  it  for  the  present. 

(Signed)    RAMMOHUN  ROT. 
LoNDOir,  Augu9t  19, 18314 
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REVENUE  SYSTEM  OF  INDIA. 


Vabious  opinions  are  entertained  by  individuals  with  regard  to  the 
perpetual  settlement  of  public  revenue,  concluded  according  to  Regu- 
lation I  of  1793  with  proprietors  of  land  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa,  and  arguments  resting  on  different  principles  have 
been  adduced  for  and  against  this  system ;  no  room  is  therefore  left 
for  throwing  any  new  light  on  the  subject  We  may,  however, 
safely  advance  so  far  as  to  admit  the  settlement  to  be  advantageous 
to  both  the  contracting  parties,  though  not  perhaps  in  equal  pro- 
portion. 

2.  To  convince  ourselves,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  opinion  that  the  perpetaal  settlement  has  proved  advantageous 
to  government,  a  reference  to  the  revenue  records  of  the  former  and 
present  rulers  will,  I  think,  suffice.  No  instance  can  be  shewn  in 
those  records,  in  which  the  sum  assessed  and  annually  expected  from 
these  provinces  was  ever  collected  with  equal  advantage  prior  to  the 
year  1793.  To  avoid  the  demand  of  an  increase  of  revenue  on  the  part 
of  government,  proprietors  in  general  used  then  wilfully  to  neglect  the 
cultivation,  which  very  often  proved  utterly  ruinous  to  themselves, 
and  excessively  inconvenient  to  government,  in  managing,  farming, 
or  selling  such  estates  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  their  revenues. 

3.  Such  persons  as  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  revenue 
records  of  government,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  extreme 
difference  existing  between  the  rate  of  value  at  which  estates  usually 
sold  prior  to  the  year  1793,  or  even  several  years  subsequent  to  that 
period,  and  the  common  price  which  the  disposal  of  those  estates  now 
obtains  to  government  or  individuals  at  public  or  private  sales-;  and 
it  win  not,  I  believe,  be  alleged  that  I  am  &r  wrong,  when  I  say  that 
diis  increase  may  in  general  be  reckoned  tenfcdd,  and  in  some 
instances  twenty.    Ihis  enormous  augmentation  of  the  price  of  land 
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is  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  extenaiye  cultivatioii  of  waste 
lands,  which  has  taken  place  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
rise  of  rents  payable  by  the  cultivatora,  and  not  to  any  other  cause 
that  I  can  trace. 

4.  It  is  true  the  common  increase  of  wealth  has  an  irresistihle 
tendency  to  augment  the  price,  without  any  improving  change  in  the 
property ;  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  extent  of  overwhelming  pover^ 
throughout  the  countiy  (towns  and  their  vicinity  excepted),  we 
cannot  admit  that  increase  of  wealth  in  general  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  actual  rise  in  the  value  of  landed  estates.  To  those  who  have 
ever  made  a  tour  of  the  provinces,  either  on  public  duty  or  from 
motives  of  curiosity,  it  is  well  known  that  within  a  circle  of  a 
hundred  miles  in  any  part  of  the  country  there  are  to  be  found 
very  few,  if  any  (besides  proprietors  of  lands),  that  have  the  least 
pretension  to  wealth  or  independence,  or  even  the  common  com£ort9 
of  life. 

5.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  much  of  the 
increased  wealth  of  Bengal  in  late  years  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
opening  of  the  trade  in  1814,  thereby  occasioning  a  greatly  increased 

.  demand  for  the  produce  of  lands.  In  as  far,  however,  as  this  cause 
may  have  operated  to  increase  of  wealth,  it  is  confined  to  landlords 
and  dealers  in  commodities. 

6.  Besides,  government  appropriates  to  itself  an  enormous  duty 
on  the  transit  and  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  which  has, 

.  since  the  period  of  the  perpetual  settlement,  increased  to  a  great 
amount  from  the  exertion  o|  the  proprietors  in  extending  and 
improving  cultivation,  under  the  assurance  that  no  demand  of  an 
increase  of  I'ev^nue  would  be  made  upon  them  on  account  of  the 
progressive  productiveness  of  their  estates. 

7.  In  the  second  place,  that  the  perpetual  settlement  has  been 
conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  of  land  is,  in  &ct, 
acknowledged  by  all  parties,  and  is  fully  evident  on  reference  to  the 
present  and  former  revenue  registers.  The  benefit  which  the  pro- 
prietors enjoy  is  principally  owing  to  two  circumstances :  First, 
The  extended  cultivation  of  waste  lands  which  formerly  yielded  no 
rent:  Secondly,  Subsequent  increa^  of  rents,  much  beyond  those 
rates  paifl  by  cultivators  at  the  time  of  the  perpetual  settlement,  in 
defiance  of  the  righfa  of  Khudrkasht  Ryots— th^t  is,  suchi  villageia  as 
cuk^yfite  oifi  lease  the  land  that  belongs  to  the  village* 
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8.  None  will,  I  think,  hesitate  to  rejoice  in  the  angmentaticm 
df  the  incomee  of  proprietorB  derived  from  the  extension  of  cxdtiva- 
tion,  as^very  num  is  gatitled  by  law  and  reason  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  honestjabour  and  4jpood  nuuumremattt.  But  as  to  the  policy  of 
Testing  in  the  proprietors  themselves,  exempted  from  any  increase  of 
tax,  the  power  of  augmenting  rents  due  from  their  KhudrkatlU  tenants, 
I  must  oonless  it  to  be  a  subject  that  requires  examination. 

9.  It  is  too  true  to  be  denied  that  there  was  no  regular  system 
of  adminisljpring  justice,  even  in  theory,  imder  the  government  of  the 
former  rulers,  and  that  there  were  iew  instances  in  which  such  humble 
individuals  as  Khud-haskt  Ryots  succeeded  in  bringing  complaints 
against  proprietors  to  the  notice  of  higher  authorities ;  nevertheless 
their  claims  to  the  cultivation  of  particular  soils  at  fixed  rates» 
aocording  to  their  respective  qualities,  were  always  admitted  as  their 
means  cl  livelihood,  and  inducement  to  continue  to  reside  in  their 
native  village,  although  proprietors  vexy  often  oppressively  extort^ 
from  them  sums  ol  mon^,  in  addition  to  their  rents,  under  the  name 
of  abwat^j  or  subscriptions;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Byots 
frequently  obtained  deductions  through  collusion  with  the  managers 
acting  in  behalf  of  the  proprietors. 

10.  The  measure  adopted  for  the  protection  of  Khud-luUhl 
tenants  in  Article  2nd,  Sec.  LX,  Reg.  Vm  of  1793,  was  conditional 
and  has  been  consequently  subject  to  violation.  Hence  they  have 
benefited  very  little,  if  at  all,  by  its  provisions. 

11.  The  power  of  imposing  new  leases  and  rents,  given  to  the 
proprietors  by  Regs.  I  and  VlU  of  1793,  and  subsequent  Regulations, 
has  oansiderably  enriched  comparatively  a  f^w  individuals — the 
proprietors  of  land — ^to  the  extreme  disadvantage,  or  rather  ruin,  of 
millions  of  Uieir  tenants  ;  and  it  is  productive  of  no  advantage  to  the 
government. 

12.  During  the  former  system  of  government,  proprietors  in 
these  and  other  provinces,  contrary  to  the  tenure  by  which  lands  are 
held  in  Kngjand,  were  required  to  pay  a  considerable  proportion  of  their 
rents  to  the  ruler  of  the  country,  whose  arbitrary  will  was  slone 
sufficient  to  augment  or  reduce  the  rates  of  the  revenue  demandable 
from  them,  and  who,  by  despotic  power,  might  deprive  them  of  their 
rights  as  prc^rietora  when  they  failed  to  pay  the  revenue  unjustly 
alleged  to  be  due  from  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  propritoors  was  not  in  a^y  respect  on  a  more  favourable 
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footing  tlian  that  of  the  RTtud-kasht  tenant,  and  eonseqnently  their 
right  was  not  in  any  way  analogous  to  that  of  a  landlord  in  England. 

13.  In  short,  <here  were  three  parties  acknowledged  to  have  had 
a  fixed  right  in  the  soil : — Ist,  The  Ryots  to  cultivate  the  land,  and 
receive  one-half  of  the  produce  in  return  for  the  seed  and  labour, 
^ndly,  The  government,  in  return  for  its  general  piotectioii,  to  recehre 
the  other  half,  with  the  exception  of  one-tenth  or  eleventh,  didly, 
The  Zamindars,  or  landholders  to  receive  the  tenth  or  elefventh  for 
their  local  protection,  and  for  their  intervention  between^the  govern- 
ment and  the  peasantry. 

14.  Witii  a  view  to  -facilitate  the  collection  of  revenue  and  to 
<9ncourage  proprietors  to  improve  their  estates,  govemmeait  liberally 
"relieved  them  in  the  ^ar  1793  from  the  distress  and  difficulties 
originatilig  in  the  uncertainty  of  assessment,  by  condtiding  a  perpe- 
tual settlement  with  them.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  this 
Indulgence  was  not  extended  to  their  tenants,  by  requiring  proprieton 
to  foUow  the  example  of  government,  in  fixing  a  definite  rent  to  be 
deceived  from  each  cultivator,  according  to  the  average  sum  aotuaQy 
Collected  from  him  during  a  given  term  of  years ;  or  why  the  feeling 
of  compassion  excited  by  the  miserable  condition  of  the  cultivatoxs 
does  not  now  induce  the  government  to  fix  a  moanmicm  standard, 
corresponding  with  the  sum  of  rent  now  paid  by  each  cultivator  in 
^ne  year,  and  positively  interdict  any  further  increase. 

15.  Some,  however,  doubt  whether  govenraiBikt  can  now  aasume 
^e  power  of  bettering  the  condition  of  this  immense,  portion  of  its 
subjects,  without  violating  the  longstanding  practice  of  the  conntiy, 
^ond  the  principles  laid  down  in  their  existing  regolatians,  at  least 
ioT  the  last  forty  years.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  an  laljuBt  precedent 
*and  practice,  even  of  longer  standing,  cannot  be '  considered  as  the 
standard  of  justice  by  an  enlightened  government. 

16.  With  respect  to  the  Regulations,  however,  there  would  be 
no  real  violation  of  them ;  as  in  Reg.  I  of  1793,  which  is  the  basis 
^f  the  permanent  settlement,  the  government  llius  expressly  declares, 
that  "  It  being  the  duty  of  the  ruling  potrer  to  protect  all  classes  of 
'people,  and  more  particulariy  those  who  from  their  situation  are  most 
lielpless,  the  Governor-General  in  council  will,  whenever  he  may 
(deem  it  proper,  enact  such  regulations  as  he  may  think  necessary, 
'fer  the  protection  and  welfare  of  the  dependent  Tdloohdan^  ByoU^ 
Smd  oiher  cultivators  of  the  soil;  and  no  Zamindar,   independent 


TidQokdar,oT  other  aotnal  proprietor  ol  land,  shall  be  ep^tled  on  this 
fK^connt  to  make  any  objectioii  to  the  disoharge  ol  the  fixed  asseaa* 
ment  vhicih  they  have  respectnrely  a^sreed  to  pay." 

17.  And  again  in  Begolalion  Vm  of  1793  (Section  60,  ArticJt 
2),  the  gOTenunent  recognised  the  principle  of  the  cultiTato^rs  of  i^ 
lands  attached  to  their  own  yilkge  (KhiMuuht  ByoU)  havi^ig  f 
permanent  right  to  vetain  poaaetsion  thereof  at  a  fixed  rent,  an^ 
enacted  that  their  title-deeda  {Pattaht)  shoold  not  be  set  aside,  except 
in  certain  specified  cases,  applicable  to  that  period  of  general 
settlement,  and  not  extending  to  forty  years  afterwards. 

Id.  I  regret  to  say  that  in  some  parts  of  these  provinces  tjbe  x^t 
is  already  raised  so  high,  that  even  an  interdict  against  farther 
increase  cannot  afford  the  Ryota  (coltiTatorB)  any  relief  or  oomloart^ 
consequently,  the  government  might  endeavour  to  raise  part  of  itp 
revenne  by  taxes  on  luxuries,  and  such  articles  of  use  and  consunpr 
tion  as  are  not  necessaries  of  life,  and  make  a  proportionate  deduction 
in  the  rents  of  the  cultivators,  and  in  the  ravennes  of  the  Zamindof^ 
to  whom  their  lands  belong. 

li^.  Failing  iMs,  tiie  same  desiraMe  object  may  be  aocomplifihed 
by  reducing  the  revenue  establishment  in  the  following  niaaner  :**^ 
Under  the  f  onner  government,  the  natives  of  the  country,  paitionlBiily 
Hindoos,  were  exclusively  employed  in  the  revenue  department  in  #i| 
situatiaiia,  and  they  are  still  so  almost  exdnsively  under  the  present 
system.  The  collectors  being  covenanted  European  servants  of  the 
Con^tany,  are  employed  as  superintendents  at  a  salary  of  a  <^H^ffiH|gid 
or  fifteen  hundred  rupees  (100  to  150  L)  per  mensem.  The  dotke, 
however,  are  chiefly  petformed  by  the  native  officers,  as  they  are  aot 
of  such  importance  or  difficulty  as  the  duties  attached  to  the  judicjy^l 
department,  in  which  one  i^p  might, at  once  destroy  the  liie  of  the 
innocent,  or  alter  the  just  destination  of  property  for  a  huivdi^ 
geneorations. 

2O4  The  principal  duties  attached  to  the  situation  ol  Collector 
are  as  follows:  let  The  receipt  ol  the  revenue  by  in^tftlTn^nto 
aooerding  to  the  assessment,  and  remitting  the  amount  thus  .ooUeotad 
to  the  Genersl  Treasury;  or  to  one  of  the  commanding  officers ;  or 
to  tibe  Conunercial  Resident,  or  Salt  Agent,  as  directed  fay  the  Account* 
'ant  G«neraL  2nd.  Advertising  and  selling  the  -es^tes  of  defaulters 
ito  realize  arrears.  3rd.  Taking  care  of  his  own  treasury  (to  pie^ent 
any  miemanagement  ol  it)  and  the  nevenue  reeocda.    4th. 
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partitions  of  estates,  when  joint  sharera  thereof  apply  to  him  for  such 
division.  5th.  Preparing  a  qainqaennial  register  of  ihe  estates  paying 
reyenue  within  his  collectoiship.  6th.  Asoertaimng  what  tax-free 
land  has  been  in  the  possession  of  individuals  without  a  valid  title. 
7th.  Furnishing  the  judicial  authorities  with  official  papers  required 
by  them,  and  executing  their  decrees  oonoeming  lands,  Ac.  8tL 
Deciding  cases  which  the  judicial  officer  has  it  in  his  option  to  refer 
to  the  collector.  9th.  Officiating  as  local  post-master  under  the 
authority  of  the  post-master-general.  10th.  Assessing  duties  on  the 
vendors  of  liquors  and  drugs  with  the  concurrence  of  the  magistrate, 
and  collecting  the  duties  payable  thereon  (receiving  five  per  cent  on 
the  amount  of  collection  for  his  trouble).  11th.  Giving  out  stamped 
papers  to  native  vendors,  and  he  being  responsible  for  the  same,  ten 
per  cent,  I  think,  on  the  sum  realized  is  allowed  him  for  his 
trouble  and  responsibilty.  (The  two  latter  articles  produce  of  the 
collector  an  additional  monthly  income  of  from  not  less  than  200  to 
1,000  rupees  a  month,  according  to  the  greater  or  smaller  sale  in 
different  districts).  12th.  Regulating  the  conduct  of  the  natire  sub- 
collectors,  assessors  and  surveyors,  employed  on  the  estates  under  the 
immediate  management  of  government  13th.  Transmitting  monthly 
and  annual  reports  and  accounts  to  the  accountant-general  and  the 
civil  auditor,  and  corresponding  with  the  Board  of  Revenue  on  the 
various  affairs  of  his  collectorship  as  well  as  obeying  their  instructions. 
21.  A  native  of  respectability  at  a  salaiy  of  about  300  or  400 
rupees  per  month  may  be  iq[>pointed  in  Ueu  of  the  European  collector, 
and  he  should  give  sureties  for  his  character  and  responsibility  to 
such  amount  as  government  may  deem  adequate.  The  large  sum 
that  may  thus  be  saved  by  dispensing  with  the  collectors  would  not 
only  enable  government  to  give.some  relief  to  the  unfortunate  Ryots 
above  referred  to  by  reducing  their  rents,  but  also  raise  the  character 
of  the  natives  and  render  them  attached  to  the  existing,  government 
and  active  in  the  diecharge  of  their  public  duties,  knowing  that  under 
such  a  system  the  faithful  and  industrious  native  servant  would 
receive  the  merit,  and  ultimately  the  full  reward  of  his  services ; 
whereas  under  the  present  systaoi  the  credit  or  discredit  is  attributed 
to  the  European  head  of  the  department ;  while  the  natives  who  are 
the  real  managers  of  the  business  are  entirely  overlooked  and 
ne^ieoted,  and  consequently  they  seem  most  of  them  to  be  rendered 
quite  indifferent  to  anjrthing  but  their  own  temporary  interest 
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22.  Wiih  respect  to  the  expediency  and  advantage  of  appointing 
native  levenne  officers  to  the  hi^^r  situationB  in  the  reyenne 
department,  I  am  strongly  supported  by  the  opinions  of  persons  whose 
sentiments  have  great  wei^t  with  the  governing  party  as  well  as 
with  the  party  governed.  I  can  safely  quote  the  remarks  of  many 
distinguished  servants  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  such 
as  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Mr.  Robert  Rickards,  Mr.  H.  Ellis,  and 
others. 

23.  The  native  coUectors  should  be  under  the  immediate  and 
strict  control  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  as  the  European  collectors 
at  present  are,  and  should  be  made  strictly  responsible  for  every  act 
performed  in  their  official  capacity.  No  one  should  be  removed  from 
his  situation  unless  on  proof  of  misconduct  regularly  established  to 
the  satisfaction  of  government  on  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

24.  For  the  present,  perhaps,  it  would  be  proper  to  transfer  the 
duty  of  selling  the  property  of  defaulting  landholders  to  the  registrars ; 
and  the  judges,  instead  of  referring  causes  to  the  revenue  officers, 
should  submit  tiiem  to  the  Sudder  Ameens  (or  native  commissioners 
already  appointed  to  decide  causes  under  a  certain  amount). 

25.  In  order  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  any  undue  influence  or 
bribery  in  obtaining  tiie  situation  of  native  collectors  of  revenue,  it  is 
requisite  that  aU  the  present  SerislUadan  or  head  native  officers 
attached  to  die  different  coUectorships,  should  each  be  confirmed,  at 
once,  in  the  situation  of  collector,  and  in  case  of  his  death  or  removal, 
the  next  in  rank  should  succeed  him.  In  the  same  manner  those  under 
them  should  be  each  promoted  regularly  in  succession  according  to 
his  rank  in  the  reventtfe  department,  unless  incapacitated  from  being 
unable  to  produce  the  requisite  security,  or  from  other  evident 
disqualification.  And  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  hold  the  situation 
of  collector  unless  he  had  been  at  least  ten  years  in  the  revenue 
service. 

26.  The  present  collectors  may  be  transferred,  if  found  qualified, 
to  the  judicial  or  some  other  department,  or  allowed  to  retire  on 
suitable  pensions.  Besides  the  Board  of  Revenue,  who  should  exercise 
a  constant  superintendence  over  the  revenue  branch,  there  should  be 
six  or  eight  European  civil  servants  of  the  company,  who  stand  hi^ 
in  the  estimation  of  government,  appointed  under  the  denomination 
of  circuit  collectors,  to  examine  personally,  from  time  to  time,  the 
records  kept,  and  the  proceedings  held  by  the  native  collectors. 
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^.  At  all  events  t  mitBt  coxtcltide  with  beseeching  any  and  erery 
authority  to  devise  some  mode  of  alleviating  the  present  miserieB  of 
the  agricultural  peasantry  of  India  and  thus  discharge  their  duty  to 
their  feHow-oreatures  and  fellowHSubjecta. 

London, 
,     August  19, 1831. 
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1.     Question.    What  is  your  opinion  of  the  physical  condition  of 
the  Indian  peasayUry? 

Answer.  India  is  so  extensive  a  conntiy  that  no  general  statement 
on  this  subject  will  apply  correctly  to  the  people  of  the  varions  parts 
of  it  The  Natives  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Provinces  for  example^ 
are  by  no  means  equal  in  physical  qualities  to  those  of  the  Northern 
and  Western  Provinces.  But  as  regards  physical  stren^,  they  are 
upon  the  whole  inferior  to  the  Northern  nations,  an  inferiority  which 
may  be  traced,  I  think,  to  three  principal  causes  :  1st,  The  heat  of  the 
climate  of  India,  which  relaxes  and  debilitates  the  constitution :  2nd]y, 
The  simplicity  of  the  food  which  they  use,  chiefly  from  religious 
prejudices:  drdly.  The  want  of  bodily  exertion  and  industry  to 
strengthen  the  corporeal  frame,  owing  principally  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil^  whic))L  does  not  render  much  exertion  necessary  for  gaining  a 
livelihood.  fHence  the  Natives  of  Africa,  a^d  some  parts  of  Arabia^ 
though  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  same,  or  perhaps  a  greatei; 
intensity  of  heat,  yet  from  the  necessity  imposed  upon  them  of  toiling 
hard  for  sustenance,  and  from  using  animal  food,  are  able  to  cope 
with  any  Northern  race  in  physical  strength ;  therefore,  if  the  people 
of  India  were  to  be  induced  to  abandon  their  religious  prejudices,  and 
thereby  become  accustomed  to  the  frequent  and  common  use  of  a 
moderate  proportion  of  animal  food^  (a  greater  proportion  of  the  land 
being  gradually  converted  to  the  pasture  of  cattle)^  the  physical 
qualities  of  the  people  might  be  very  much  improved^  For  I  have 
observed  with  respect  to  distant  cousins,  sprung  from  the  sanve  &mily, 
and  living  in  the  same  district,  when  one  branch  of  the  &mily  had  been 
converted  to  Mussulmanism,  that  those  of  the  Muhammadan  branch 
living  in  a  freer  manner,  were  ijistinguished  by  greater^  bodily 
activity  and  capiacity  for  exertion,  than  those  of  the  other  branch 
which  had  adhered  to  the  Hindoo  simple  mode  of  life. 
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2.  Q.     What  i$  (he  moral  eondUi<m  of  the  people? 

A.  A  great  Tariety  of  opinionB  on  this  subject  has  already  been 
afloat  in  Europe  for  some  centuries  past,  particularly  in  recent  times, 
some  favourable  to  the  people  of  India  and  some  against  them. 
Those  Europeans,  who,  on  their  arriyal  in  the  country,  happened  to 
meet  with  persons  whose  conduct  afforded  them  satisfaction,  felt 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  whole  native  populatton,  and  respected 
them  accordingly  ;  others  again  who  happened  to  meet  with  iU- 
treatment  and  misfortunes,  occasioned  by  the  misconduct  or  opposi- 
tion, social  or  religious,  of  the  persons  with  whom  they  chanced  to 
have  dealings  or  communication,  represented  the  whole  Indian  race  in 
a  corresponding  light ;  while  some,  even  without  being  in  the  country 
at  all,  or  seeing  or  conversing  with  any  Natives  of  India,  have  formed 
an  opinion  of  them  at  second  hand  founded  on  theory  and  conjecture. 
There  is,  however,  a  fourth  class  of  persons,  few  indeed  in  number, 
who  though  they  seem  unprejudiced,  yet  have  differed  widely  from 
each  other,  in  many  of  their  inferences  from  facts,  equally  within  the 
sphere  of  their  observation,  as  generally  happens  with  respect  to 
matters  not  capable  of  rigid  demonstration.  I  therefore  feel  great 
reluctance  in  offering  an  opinion  on  a  subject  on  which  I  may 
unfortunately  differ  from  a  considerable  number  of  those  gentlemen. 
However,  being  called  upon  for  an  opinion,  I  feel  bound  to  state  my 
impression,  although  I  may  perhaps  be  mistaken. 

From  a  careful  survey  and  observation  of  the  people  and 
inhabitants  of  various  parte  of  the  country,  and  in  every  condition  of 
life,  I  am  of  opinion  that(Uie  peasanto  or  viTLagers  who  reside  at  a 
distance  from  large  towns  and  head  stations  and  courts  of  {on?,  are 
as  innocent,  temperate  and  moral  in  their  conduct  as  the  people 
of  any  country  whatsoever ;  and  the  farther  I  proceed  towards  the 
North  and  West,  the  greater  the  honesty,  simplicity  and  independence 
of  character  I  meet  with.  The  virtues  of  this  class  however  rest  at 
present  chiefly  on  their  primitive  simplicity,  and  a  strong  religions 
feeling  which  leads  them  to  expect  reward  or  pimishment  for  their 
good  or  bad  conduct,  not  only  in  the  next  world,  but  like  the 
ancient  Jews,  also  in  this  :  Sndly,  The  inhabitante  of  the  cities,  towns 
or  stations  who  have  much  intercourse  with  persons  employed  about 
the  courto  of  law,  by  Zamindare,  dc,  and  with  foreigners  and  others 
in  a  different  state  of  civilization,  generally  imbibe  their  habits  and 
Opinions.     Hence  their  reli^ous  opinions  are  shaken  without  any 
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other  principles  being  implanted  to  supply  their  place.  Conseqixently 
a  great  proportion  of  these  are  far  inferior  in  point  of  chaiacter  to  the 
former  class,  and  are  very  often  even  made  tools  of  m  the  nefarious 
work  of  perjury  and  forger£)  3rdly,  A  ihird  class  consists  of  persons 
who  are  in  the  employ  of  landholders  (Zemindars)  or  dependent  for 
subsistenoe  on  the  courts  of  law,  as  attorney's  derks,  and  who  must 
rely  for  a  livelihood  on  their  shrewdness;  not  having  generally 
sufficient  means  to  enter  into  commerce  or  business.  Theae  are  lor 
the  most  part  still  wone  than  the  second  class;  more  especially 
when  they  have  no  prospect  of  bettering  their  condition  by  the  savings 
of  honest  industry,  and  no  hope  is  held  out  to  them  of  rising  to 
honour  or  affluence  by  superior  merit.  But  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  met  a  great  number  of  the  second  class  engaged  in  a  respectable 
line  of  trade,  who  were  men  of  real  merit,  worUi  and  character. 
Even  among  the  third  class  I  have  known  many  who  had  every 
disposition  to  act  uprightly  and  some  actually  honest  in  their  conduct. 
And  if  ihey  saw  by  experience  that  their  m^ts  were  appreciated, 
that  they  might  hope  to  gain  an  independence  by  honest  means,  and 
that  just  and  honourable  conduct  afforded  the  best  prospect  of  their 
being  ultimately  rewarded  by  situations  of  trust  snd  req>ectability, 
they  would  gradually  begin  to  feel  a  high  regard  for  character  and 
rectitude  of  c6nduct ;  and  from  cheririiing  such  feelings  become 
more  and  moro  worthy  of  public  confidence,  while  their  example 
would  powerfully  operate  on  the  second  class  above>noticed,  which 
is  generally  depirndent  on  them  aayl  under  tl^ir  influence. 

3.  Q.     What  i#  C^  raJLt  of  woiges  generally  aUoioed  to  the  pea- 
eanbry  and  lahourers  ? 

A.  In  Calcutta,  artizans,  such  as  blacksmiths  and  carpenters, 
if  good  workmen,  get  (if  my  mem(»ry  be  correct)  from  ten  to  twelve 
rupees  a  month  (that  is,  about  20  to  24  shiUings) ;  common  workmen 
who  do  inferior  plain  work,  5  or  6  rupees  (that  is,  about  10  or  12 
shillings  sterling  money);  masons  from  5  to  7  (10 to  14  shillings)* 
a  numth ;  common  labourers  about  3\  and  some  4  rupees ;  gardeners 
or  cultivators  d  land  about  4  rupees  a  month,  and  palanquinobearers 
the  same.  In  small  towns  the  rates  are  something  below  this,  in  the 
country  places  still  lower. 

4.  Q.     On  what  hind  of  provieiom  do  they  nibeiet  ? 

A.  (in  Bengal  they  live  most  commonly  on  rice  with  a  few  vege- 
tables, salt,  hot  spices  and  fish.    I  have  however  often  observed  the> 
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poorer  classes  Hying  on  rice  and  sail  aolj.  In  tke  upper  provinceft 
they  use  wheaten  floor  inslead  of  rice,  and  the  poorer  daases  fre- 
qoently  nse  bajra  (millet),  <&c. ;  the  Mohamedans  in  all  parts  who  can 
afford  it  add  fowl  and  other  animal  food.  A  full  grown  parson  in 
Bengal  consnmes  about  llfo.  to  l^lb.  of  rice  a  day ;  injthe  upper 
provinces  a  larger  quantity  of  wheaten  flour,  even  though  so  munh 
more  nourishing.  The  Vaishyas  (persons  of  the  third  class)  and  the 
Brahmans  of  the  Dakhan  never  eat  flesh  under  any  oircomatanoe^ 

5.  Q.     What  sort  of  houses  do  the^f  irOuAit  ? 

A.  (In  higher  Bengal  and  the  upper  and  Western  Pioyincee  they 
occupy  mud  huts ;  in  the  lower  and  Eastern  parts  of  Bengal  generally 
hovels  composed  of  straw,  mats  and  sticks ;  the  higher  classes  only 
having  houses  built  of  brick  and  lime) 

6.  Q.    How  iure  they  dothed  ? 

A.  The  Hindus  of  the  Ui^)er  Province  wear  a  turban  on  the 
head,  a  piece  of  cotton  doth  (called  a  Chadaty  wrapped  round  the 
chest,  and  another  piece  girt  closely  about  the  loins  and  foiling 
down  towards  the  knee;  besides,  they  have  frequently  under  the 
Ohadar  a  vest  or  waistcoat  cut  and  fitted  to  the  person.  In  the  lower 
provinces  they  generally  go  bareheaded ;  the  lower  garment  is  vrom 
more  open  but  falling  down  towards  the  ankle ;  and  the  poorer  cksees 
of  labourers  have  merely  a  small  strip  of  doth  girt  round  their  loins 
for  the  sake  of  decency  and  are  in  other  respects  quite  naked.  The 
Mohammedans  everywhere  use  the  turban  and  are  better  dad.  The 
respectable  and  wealthy  classes  ^  people,  both  Mussulmans  and 
Hindus,  are  of  course  dressed  in  a  more  respectable  and  becoming 
manner. 

7.  Q.     Does  the  population  tnereaee  rapidly  ? 

A.  It  does  increase  considerably^  from  the  eatly  marriages  of  the 
people  and  from  the  males  so  sddom  leaving  their  families,  and 
almost  never  going  abroad.  But  there  are  occasional  strong  natural 
checks  to  this  superabundance.  The  vast  number  carried  off  of  late 
years  by  cholera  morbus  having  greatly  reduced  the  surplus  population, 
the  condition  of  the  labourers  has  since  been  much  improved,  in 
oooiparisQh  with  what  it  was  before  the  people  were  thinned  by  tiiat 
melancholy  scourge. 

8.  Q.     What  is  (he  state  of  industry  among  them  ? 

A.  The  Mohammedans  are  more  active  and  capable  of  exertion 
than  the  Hiiidua,  but  the  latter  are  also  generally  patient  of  labour^ 
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and  diligent  in'  fheur  employxnrats,  and  those  of  the  Upper  Province 
]i6i4>i£BKior  ta  the  MohammedaAa  themaelTee  in  industxy; 

V$.  Q.     What  «ipability  of  improv&ment  do  Ihey  poue$9?  -         / 

A.    They  ])ave  the  same  capability  of  improvement  as  any  other     r     V 
civiljied  people.] 

(10.  Q.    WKat   degrae    of  tnteUigenoe  exista  among   the  native 
inhiff>itant8  ? 

A.  The  country  having  been  so  long  nnder  subjection  to  the 
arhitraTy  military  goTaminent  of  the  Mahommedan  rulers,  which 
showed  little  respect  lor  Hindu  leanung,  it  has  very  much  deoaye4 
and  indeed  almost  disappeared,  except  among  the  Brahman^  in  some 
parts  of  the  Dakhan  (Deccan),  and  of  the  Eastern  side  o£  India,  more 
distant  from  the  chief  seat  ol  Ifohammedan  goyemmentT|^  The 
Mmsolmans,  as  well  aa  the  more  respectable  classes  of  Hindus  chiefly. 
Cultivated  Pexsian  literature,  a  great  number  of  the  former  and  a  few 
of  the  latter  also  extending  their  studies  likewise  to  Arabic.  This 
prsotice  has  partially  continued  to  the  present  time,  and'^ong  those 
who  enjoy  this  species  of  learning,  as  well  as  among'^^ose  who 
eohivBte  Sanscrit  Cteratare,  many  well-informed  and  enlightened 
penooB  may  be  foundr^)thongh  from  their  ignorance  of  European 
literature,  they  are  not  nuturally  much  esteemed  by  such  Europeans 
as  are  not  well  versed  in  Arabic  or  Sanscrit 

II.  Q.     How  are  the  people  in  I'egard  to  education  ? 
A.    Those  about  the  courts  of  the  native  princes  are  not  inferior 
in  point  of  education  and  accomplishments  to  the  respectable  and 
well-bred  classes  in  any  other  country.    Indeed  they  rather  cany 
their  politeness  and  attention  to  courtesy  to  an  inconvenient  extent. 
Some  seminaries  of  e  ducation  (as  at  Benares,  Ac)  are  still  supported 
by  the  princes  and  other  respectable  and  opulent  native  inhabitants, 
bat  often  in  a  very  irregular  manner.     With  respect  to  the  Hindu 
College  in  Calcutta,  establish^  under  the  auspices  of  government  on 
a  highly  respectable  and  firm  footing,  many  learned  Christians  object 
to  the  system  therein  followed  of  teaching  literature  and  science  with- 
out religion  being  united  witii  them ;  because  they  consider  this  as 
having  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  religions  principles  of  the  students  (in 
which  they  were  first  brought  up  and  which  coosequently  were  a  check 
on  their  conduct),  without  substituting  anything  religious  in  their  stead. 
12.  Q.     What  injluenoe  ha$  mirperetition  over  the  conduct  of  the 
people? 
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A.    I  have  already  noticed  this  in  reply  to  queiy  Sod. 

13.  Q.    What  U  the  prevaiUng  opimon  of  ths  Native 
regarding  t^  ezieting  farm  of  gowmmmit  and  tto 
Native  and  European  ? 

A.  The  peasantry  and  TiUagen  in  the  interior  are  quite  ignorant 
•of,  and  indifferent  about  either  the  former  or  present  goremmenty 
•and  attribute  the  protection  they  may  enjoy  or  oppression  they  may 
"Suffer  to  the  conduct  of  the  pubUe  officers  immediately  presiding  over 
ihem.  TBut  men  of  aspiring  character  and  members  of  such  ancient 
families' as  are  very  much  reduced  by  the  present  system,  consider  it 
•derogatory  to  accept  of  the  trifling  public  situations  which  natives 
are  aDowed  to  hold  under  the  British  Government, .  and  are  decidedly 
disaffected  to  it7  Many  of  those,  however,  who  engage  prosperously 
in  commerce,  and  of  those  who  are  secured  in  the  peaceful  pofloosirion 
of  their  estates  by  the  permanent  settlement,  and  such  as  have 
sufficient  intelligence  to  foresee  the  probability  of  future  improve-' 
ment  which  presents  itself  under  the  British  rulers,  are  not  only 
iciled  to  it,  but  really  view  it  as  a  blessing  to  the  country, 
(ut  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  with  reference  to  the  general 
feeling  of  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  Native  community,  that 
the  only  course  of  policy  which  can  ensure  their  attachment  to  any 
form  of  Qovemment,  would  be  that  of  making  them  eligible  to 
^gradual  promotion,  according  to  their  respective  abilities  and  merits, 
to  situations  of  trust  and  respectability  in  the  state^ 

(Signed)    RAMMOHUN  ROT. 
London: 
SepUmber  28,  1831. 


NOTE. 

In  replying  to  Queries  2nd,  9th  and  10th,  I  have  felt  great  deli- 
cacy in  offering  to  the  British  public,  situated  at  the  distance  of  so 
many  thousand  miles,  my  opinion  of  the  character  of  my  own  country- 
men,  and  of  their  intelligenoe  and  capability  of  improvement ;  lest 
I  should  be  accused  of  partiality,  or  supposed  to  be  prejudiced  in 
their  favour.  I  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  convey  my  sentiments 
in  very  moderate  language. 
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In  replying  to  Query  11, 1  wiah  to  be  diatiiicily  nndeiBtood  as- 
referring  to  those  Natiyee  of  India  who  haye  been  brought  np  under 
the  mixed  system  of  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  education,  which  has 
hitherto  existed  in  the  country  among  the  respectable  classes.  The 
present  generation  of  youth,  particularly  at  the  Presidency,  bred  up  in 
communication  and  intercourse  more  or  less  with  Europeans,  are 
progressiyely  becoming  imbued  with  their  habits,  manners,  and  ideas, 
and  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  most  probably  approximate  yery 
nearly  to  them*  My  remarks  are,  therefore,  not  applicable  to  theses 
and  may  in  a  few  years  appear  strange  to  those  who  do  not  consider 
and  make  allowance  for  these  changes. 
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No.  I. 

Since  the  foregoing  evidence  has  been  circiilated,  «  gentlaman  of 
high  literary  repute,  connected  with  India,  has  exprmoed  doubts 
regarding  the  policj  or  expediency  of  the  suggestions  I  made  in  rep]|r 
to  Queries  71^  72,  on  the  Judicial  System,  in  the  following  words : 

"  No  civil  servant  should  be  sent  to  India  under  twenty-f our  or  at 
'least  twent3^>two  years  of  age,  and  no  candidate  among  them  should 
be  admitted  into  the  judicial  line  of  the  service,  unless  he  can  pro- 
duce a  certificate  from  a  professor  of  English  law  to  prove  that  he 
'possesses  a  competMit  knowledge  of  it" 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  there  advanced  in  «upport  of  this 
-position,  and  also  in  reply  to  Query  77,  I  beg  here  to  quote  (with 
deleience  to  that  gentleman's  extensive  mental  acquirements),  the 
-authority  of  Sir  William  Blackstone,  given  in  his  introduction  to  the 
'Celebrated  '*  Commentaries  on  the  Lows  of  England",  an  authority 
-which  stands  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  British  public. 

"  Should  a  judge  in  the  most  subordinate  jurisdiction  be  deficient 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  it  will  reflect  infinite  contempt  on  him- 
self and  disgrace  upon  those  who  employ  him.    And  yet  the  conse- 
^quence  of  his  ignorance  is  comparaiUvely  very  trifling  and  smaU :  his 
'judgment  may  be  examined  and  bis  errors  rectified  by  other  courts. 
''But  how  much  more  •  serious  and  affecting  is  the  case  of  a  superior 
•judge,  if  without  any  skill  in  the  laws  he  wiU  boldly  venture  to  decide 
'a  question  -upon  which  the  wel&tfe  and  subsistence  ol  whole  families 
may  depend,  where  the  dianoe  of  his  judging  right  or  wrong  is  banaly 
equal,  and  where  if  he  chances  to  judge  wrong,  he  does  an  mjoxf  ci 
'the  most  alarming  nature,  an  injury  without  possibility  of  redress." 
Sec.  1,  No.  12. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  Company's  District  Judges 
-and  young  Registrars  who  have  the  decision  of  mmor  canses,  ane 
^afterwards  made  judged  of  the  provincial  courts  of  appeal,  and  also 
<if  the  Sudder  iDewany  and  Nizamut  Adawlnt  (the  higheet  civil  and 
criminal  tribunals),  whose  decision  is  final  in  all  oriminal  causei»  .as 
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well  as  in  civil  causes  under  50,000  rupees ;  and  that  even  in  regard 
to  causes  above  that  sum,  very  few  have  tlie  means  of  appealing  to 
the  king  and  council  in  England.  The  peculiar  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements attending  suck  appeals  have  been  already  pointed  out 
in  my  evidence.    (Judicial  System,  Q.  51.) 

No.  n. 

In  my  paper  on  the  Revenue  System  I  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  permanent  settlement  has  been  beneficial  to  both  the  contracting 
parties,  t.^.,  the  government  and  the  landholders.  This  position^ 
which,  as  regards  the  former,  was  long  much  controverted^  does  not 
now  rest  upon  theory ;  but  can  be  proved  by  the  results  of  about 
forty  years'  practice.  To  illustrate  this,  I  subjoin  the  annexed  state- 
ments, Nos.  I.  and  IT.,  shewing  the  MLure  of  the  whole  amount  of  the 
public  revenue  at  Madras  under  the  Ryotwaxy  system  as  contrasted 
with  the  general  increase  of  the  revenue  of  Bengal  under  the  Zamin- 
dary  permanent  settlement ;  the  latter  diflfnsing  prosperity  into  the 
other  branches  of  revenue,  whereas  the  former  (or  Ryotwary  system), 
without  effecting  any  material  increase,  in  that  particular  branch,  has, 
by  its  impoverishing  influence,  tended  to  dry  up  the  other  sources  of 
Revenue :  a  fact  which  must  stand  valid  and  incontrovertible  as  a 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter,  until  a  contrary  fact  of  greater  or 
at  least  equal  weight  can  be  adduced. 

Statemeih'  1st. — Bengal,  Beharand  OristCL 

By  a  comparative  view  of  the  Revenues  of  Bengal,  Behar  and 
Oriasa,  from  the  period  of  the  Peipetual  Settlement,  it  appears  that^ 
in  the  thirty-five  years,  from  179^03  to  1827-28,  there  waa  a  total 
increase  on  the  whole  amount  of  the  Revenue  of  above  100  per  cent. 
(101*71),  and  that  this  increase  has  been  steady  and  progressive  up  to 
the  present  time ;  in  the  first  seventeen  years  (from  1792-3  to  1809-10) 
it  was  about  4t2i  per  cent. ;  in  the  next  ei^^teen  years  (from  1809-10 
to  1827-28)  43i^  per  cent,  and  in  the  last  ten  years  of  that  period 
(from  1817-18  to  1827-28)  it  was  nearly  30  per  cent 

These  results  are  extracted  from  The  Second  Report  of  the  Select 
Ck>mmittee  on  the  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1810,  p.  80 ; 
The  Second  Report  of  1830,  p.  98.  In  1815-16,  the  revenue  of 
Guttack  was  incorporated  with  that  of  Bengal,  but  in  1822  the  revenue 
of  this  Province  did  not  exceed  185,000  {. 
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Statement  ^HD.-^Madras. 

By  a  compai-ative  view  of  the  revenue  of  the  old  British  territory 
in  Madras,  it  appears  that  during  the  same  x>eriod  of  thirty-five  years 
(i.e.,  from  1793  to  1828),  there  was  an  increase  of  only  about  40  per 
cent.,  (40'lo)  on  the  total  smount  of  the  whole  revenue;  that  the 
increase  during  the  first  seventeen  years  (from  1793  to  1810)  was 
^^A*6  P^^  <^^^ ;  that  in  the  next  eight  years  the  increase  was  only 
about  31  per  cent.;  and  that  in  the  last  eighteen  years,  (i.  e.,  from 
1810  to  1828)  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  2^^  per  cent. 

These  results  are  extracted  from  the  Second  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  (hmpany  in  1810  (p.  88)  - 
Second  Report  of  1830,  (p.  98)  and  Minutes  of  Evidence,  1830-31. 

No.  m. 

A  doubt  has  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  policy  and  advan« 
tage  of  acting  on  the  principle  suggested  in  my  paper  on  the  Revenue 
System  (paragraphs  14  to  17),  in  which  I  expressed  my  opinion  as  to 
the  propriety  (on  grounds  of  justice  and  hunumity)  of  fixing  a  maxi- 
mum rent  to  be  paid  by  each  of  the  cultivators,  that  their  rents, 
already  raised  to  a  ruinous  extent,  might  not  be  subject  to  further 
increase.  I  shall  therefore  here  offer  a  few  additional  ^marks  on 
that  point,  shewing  the  policy  of  such  a  measure. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  permanent  settlement  in  the  lower 
provinces  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  the  landholders  (whose  rents  have 
been  secured  by  it)  are  well-known  to  have  been  firmly  attached  to 
the  existing  government  (as  I  noticed  in  reply  to  No.  13  of  the 
Additional  Queries).  This  cannot  "be  said  of  the  same  class  in  the 
ceded  and  conquered  provinces,  whose  estates  have  not  been  secured 
by  a  similar  arrangement;  and  it  is  not  the  c^e  with  regaitl  to 
the  people  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  where  no 
similar  attachment  can  be  reasonably  expected.  Hence  we  may  be 
justified  in  inferring  that  if  the  benefit  of!  a  permanent  settlement  wer^ 
also  extended  to  the  cultivators,  the  formers  and  labourers  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  provinces  (who  form 
the  largest  portion  of  the  population  of  India)  would  be  equally 
attached  to  government,  and  ready  to  rise  in  defence  of  it,  as  a  militia 
or  in  any  other  shape  that  might  be  required ;  so  as  to  secure  the 
British  rule  in  a  foreign  and  remote  empire,  alike  from  internal 
intrigue  and  from  external  aggression,  without  the  necessity  of  keeping* 
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on  foot  an  immense  Btanding  anny  at  an  enormous  cost.  Thi» 
consideration  is  of  great  importance  in  respect  to  the  natives  of  the 
upper  and  western  provinces,  who  are  distinguished  by  their  superior 
bravery,  and  form  the  greater  part  of  the  British  Indian  army.  If  this. 
race  of  men,  who  are  b^  no  means  deficient  in  feelings  of  personal 
honor  and  regard  for  family  respectability,  were  assured  that  their 
rights  in  the  soil  were  indefeasible  so  long  as  the  British  power  should 
endure,  they  would  from  gratitude  and  self-interest  at  all  times  be 
ready  to  devote  their  lives  and  property  in  its  defence.  The  saving 
that  might  be  effected  by  this  liberal  and  generous  policy,  through  the 
substituting  of  a  militia  force  for  a  great  part  of  the  present  standing 
army,  would  be  much  greater  than  any  gain  that  could  be  realized  by 
any  system  of  increasing  land  revenue  that  human  ingenuity  could 
devise.  How  appliciible  to  this  case  is  the  following  line  of  the 
Persian  sage  (Sadi).  "  Be  on  friendly  terms  with  thy  subjects,  and 
rest  easy  about  the  war&re  of  thine  enemies ;  for  to  an  upright  prince 
his  people  is  an  anny.'' 

Bd  rayat  sulh  knn  wa'z  jang  i  khaam  aiman  nishin 

Z'iudki  shihinshiih  i  idil  ri  rayat  lashkar  ast. 
On  the  other  hand  the  same  confidence  could  not  be  produced  by 
any  periodical  settlement  (be  it  quinquennial,  decennial  or  even 
centennial)  formed  on  the  narrow  policy  of  securing  a  temporary 
advantage  or  remote  problematical  gain  to  the  government ;  since  the 
love  of  offspring  and*  the  desire  of  continuing  name  and  lineage  in 
connection  with  the  place  of  nativity  and  of  residence,  and  with 
hereditary  property,  are  the  same  in  a  peasant  as  in  a  prince. 

No.  IV. 

An  idea  has  gone  abroad  that  the  permanent  or  Zamindary  system, 
though  undeniably  beneficial  to  Government,  has  proved  too'  ad- 
vantageous to  the  landholders ;  and  the  vast  wealth  which  they  are^ 
supposed  to  have  derived  from  it  has  excited  an  anxiety  in  the  minds 
of  some  to  devise  a  plea  for  overturning  it.  The  &ct,  however,  Ls, 
that  even  the  greatest  landholder  in  the  country,  such  as  the  Rajah  of 
Burdwan,  who  pays  a  landtax  of  between  30  and  40  lakhs  of  rupees 
to  Gbvenmient,  does  not  receive  more  than  six  or  eight  lakhs,  about 
20  per  cent,  dn  the  amount  collected,  for  his  own  share  as  proprietor. 
For  this  sum  they  incur  an  immense  responsibility  to  the  Government ; 
they  are  pimishable  for  thefts  and  robberies  committed  within  their 
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estates,  when  suspected  eTon  of  negligence  in  preventing  or  detecting 
such  offences,  and  subject  to  loss  by  inundations  and  failure  of  crops. 
Some  may  hare  about  an  equal  sum  with  that  payable  to  government, 
and  a  very  few  doable ;  these  almost  exclusively  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Bengal.  But  the  generality  are  by  no  means  so  favourably  situated 
as  is  generally  supposed  ;  a  &ct  clearly  proved  by  the  estates  which 
come  into  the  immediate  management  of  Gk)vemment  in  the  Court 
of  Wards,  and  which  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the  frequent  sales 
of  estates  for  arrears  of  revenue. 

Supposing  these  landholders  of  Bengal  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the 
formers  in  England,  who  are  considered  to  pay  about  one-third  of  the 
produce  of  their  farms  as  rent ;  is  there  anything  so  unreasonaUe,  if 
the  Zamindars  receive  15  or  20  per  cent. ;  a  very  few  30  per  cent 
of  the  produce  of  their  estates  ?  If  the  persons  above  alluded  to,  who 
suppose  the  Zamindars  too  well  off,  will  only  wait  a  little,  as  the 
law  of  primogeniture  is  not  established  or  observed,  the  effect  of 
hereditary  succession  will  soon  so  subdivide  the  estates,  and  reduce 
the  incomes  of  the  landholders,  that  very  few,  if  any,  rich  Zamindars 
can  be  found  in  the  country. 

No.  V. 

In  illustration  of  the  statement  made  in  my  reply  to  Query  52^ 
on  the  Revenue  System,  that  as  a  sum  of  money  is  drawn  from  India 
by  Europeans  retiring  from  it  with  fortunes  realized  there,  a  di^rent 
system,  calculated  to  encourage  Europeans  of  capital  to  become 
permanent  settlers  with  their  families,  would  necessarily  greatly 
improve  the  resouces  of  the  oountiy ;  I  hei^  subjoin  some  tables 
showing  the  amount  paid  to  the  principal  European  Civil  Officers  of 
the  Cbvemment  in  the  General,  Judicial  and  Revenue  Departments 
in  India  in  1826-7.  The  Military  Establishment,  of  course,  is  not 
included.  Besides,  such  Europeans  as  are  barristers,  solicitors,  and 
law  officers  paid  by  fees,  merchants,  agents,  and  planters  also,  not 
being  permitted  to  settle  in  the  country,  retire  from  it  with  their 
fortunes;  and  these,  likewise,  are  not  included  in  the  statement. 
Moreover,  many  miscellaneous  and  minor  officers  are  not  enumerated 
in  the  subjoined  list ;  I  also  annex  a  note  shewing  the  amount  of  the 
Revenues  of  India  expended  ha  England. 
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BHNGAL  dYIL  OFFICES. 

I. — General  Bbanch. 


Gk)r6mor-Geiieral*8  Balary 
3  Membera  of  Ck>iiDail,  in  all 

6  Secretariea  to  Go  venunent 

3  Judgea  of  the  King*a  Supreme  Court 
Lord  Biahop  of  Calcutta 
Archdeacon  and  31  Chaplaina 
Advocate-Gbneral,     Company'a    Attorney,     and 

Standing  CouuiCil 

7  Beaidenta  a^  Native  Goorta,  (Delhi,  Lucknow, 

Gwalior,  Nagpoor,  Hyderabad,  Indore,  Nepal). . . 

9  Local  (Political)  Aganta,  with  6  Aaaiatants  and 
Surgeona 

5       Ditto       ditto      fat  Joypore,  Harowtee,  for 

Sikh  and  Hill  A&irs — Serowhee,  Mhairwarra) 

18  Asaiatanta 

11  Surgeona  and  Aaaiatanta,  Ditto 

Postmaater-General 

Aooountant-General 

8al>>Trea8nier  •••  •..  ... 

4HiniHa8tora 

4  Aaaay  Maatera 

II.--JUDIOIAL  Branch. 

Supreme  Civil  and  Criminal  CourU  (Sudder  Dewcmee  and 

Nizamul  Adawluts,) 

0  V ncigea  •••  •••  •*.  •<< 

1  Regiatrar  and  Deputy 
4  Aaaiatanta 

2  Translatora  ...  ...  ...  •., 

Four  Pravinsial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Oireuitt  viz.,  Calcutta^ 

Datca^  Moorshedabad  and  Patna. 

Ra.  £ 

17  Judgea  ...  ...  ...  ...    6,55,000      65,500 

e  Surgeona,  at  Ra.  4,800       28,800        2,880 


PsB  AimoM. 

Indian  Mane/. 

Sterling. 

Ra. 

£ 

2,44,181 

24,418 

2,93,017 

29,301 

2,74,000 

27,400 

1,95,344 

19,534 

50,303 

5,030 

3,00.222 

30,022 

80,581 

8,058 

6,81,509 

68.150 

2,37,573 

23,757 

95,241 

9,524 

1,29,000 

12,900 

86,640 

8,664 

60,635 

6,063 

44,400 

4,440 

36,000 

3,600 

60,993 

6,099 

60,600 

6,060 

Ra. 

£ 

2,80,000 

28,000 

39,600 

3,960 

27,683 

2,768 

9,600 

960 
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TtDO  AddUianal  Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  of  Benares 

and  BareiUy,  9  Judges ;  also  Benares  City  Adawlut,  Ghaseepore, 

Juaitpore  and  Mirzapoor^  4  JwSges  and  Maqistrsiies. 

Pes  Ajivvm. 
IndiMi  Money.    Stexixng. 

Rs.  £ 

13  Judges  ...     4,71,196      47,119 

5  Registrars,  and  Registrars  and  Joint  Magis- 
trates ...  ...  ...  ...       51,082        5,108 

8  Surgeons  and  Assistant  Surgeona    ...  ...       38,400        3,840 

Three  City  Adawhds — Dacca,  Moorskedabad^  Fatna, 

3  Judges  with  Magisterial  power  ...  S.      84,000        8,400 

5  Begiatrars  ...  ...  ...  ...      37,200        3,720 

Forty  ZiUah  Adaiduts. 

49  Judges,  Magistrates  and  Assistant  Magistrates,  12,13,762  1,21,376 
57  Registrars  (or  Registrars  and  Joint  Magistrates;  4,39,893  43,989 
49  Surgeons  and  Assistant  Surgeons  ... 
Superintendents  and  Assistant  do. 
5  Commissioners  and  Assistant  do. 

in. — REVEycE  Bbanch. 

Lower  Provinces, 

Board  of  Revenue,  3  Members 
Secretary 

Sub-Secretary  and  2  Assistants 
3    Commercial    (or    Opium)    Agents   in  Behar 
Benares,  Malwa  ...  ...  ...  .*, 

Board  of  Customs,  Salt  and  Opium,  2 Membeors  ... 

^jWlVmmUj  ...  ...  ...  ... 

8  Salt  Agents  ...  ...  ... 

20  Collectors  of  Customs  and  Duties  .«* 

5  Superintendents  of  Stamps  and  of  Salt 

28  Collectors  in  the  Lower  Provinces  ... 

Commissioner  in  the  Sundarbimds 

10    Revenue   Officers    for  Calcutta,  Hooghley, 

Jungal  Mehais,  N.  £.  of  Rungpore,  Kumaoon, 

Cuttack,  Balasore,  Kherdah 
Secretary  of  Presidency  Committee  of  Records 

and  Registrar 


2,26,393 

22,693 

1,38,120 

13,812 

1.18,510 

11,851 

1,40,000 

14,000 

26,784 

2,678 

20,400 

2,040 

1,56,091 

15,609 

1,06,000 

10,500 

29,449 

2,944 

2,89,354 

28,935 

4,30,695 

43,069 

1,22,099 

12,209 

6,06,288 

60,62^ 

22,800 

2,280 

1,99,424 

19,942 

10,800 

1,080 

810 
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Pn  AxvuM. 
Indian  Money.    Sterling. 

Western  Provinoes.  Rs.  £ 

Board  of  CommksioneiBt  3  Members  .••  ...    1,44,487      14,448 

Secretary,  Sub-ditto,  and  Assistant      ...  ...       42,744        4,274 

12  Ck>UectorB,  2  Dy.-CoUectors,  and  1  Sub-Collector    4,14,792      41,479 

Central  Provinces* 
Board  of  Revenue,  3  Members  ...  ...     1,45,000      14,500 

Secretary  and  5  Assistants   ...  ...  ...       58,179        5,817 

16  Collectors  and  Sub-Collectors         ...  ...     3,53,129      35,312 

Agent  to  Govr.-General  in  Saugor  &  Nerbuddah  50,000        5,000 

9  Assistants  in  charge  of  Districts      ...  ...     1,23,765      12,376 

The  allowances  of  the  Civil  Officers  in  the  Presidencies  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  are  similar  to  those  of  Bengal  ;  the  chief 
difference  exists  between  the  salaries  of  the  (JoTemors  and  Members 
of  Coxmcil  in  these  Presidencies,  and  those  of  the  Governor-General 
in  Bengal  and  the  Members  of  his  Council.  1  shall,  therefore,  only 
subjoin  an  Abstract  of  the  Total  Amount  of  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
Three  Presidencies.  ._^_^__«^ 

Ahstract  of  the  Total  Nuwher  of  Covenanted  Assistants^  and 
Military  and  Medical  Officers  employed  in  the  CivU  Department  of 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  distinguishing  the  different  Branches 
and  Total  Expense  of  the  same  in  the  year  1827.  (Extracted  from 
Official  Returns,  ordered  to  he  printed,  25th  Feb,  1830). 


1827. 

Bekoal. 

Madbas. 

Bombay.                  Total. 

Branches. 

Nob. 

Allowances. 

Nob. 

AlIowanoeB. 

KOB. 

ABowanceg.  Nob. 

Allowances. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

•     Bs. 

Hs. 

Genenil     ... 

802 

42,47,914 

124 

14,25,785 

18 

18,84,801;  507 

70,08,040 

Judicial     ... 

286 

40,48,268 

101 

16,58,975 

66 

9,68,788  408     66,70,976 

Revenue    ... 

177 

87,11,2061    85 

18,95,062 

65 

7,82,870i  827     58,88,681 

Marine 

16 

1,42,740     22 

78,078 

20 

1,00,596.    58       3,81,414 

Commercial 

•  •  • 

781 

... 

6 

1,25,978 

5 
287 

l,04,98li    11 

i 

■      2,80,959 
2.01,80,020 

Totals    ... 

1,21,50,181  888 

46,78,818 

33,51,0711806 

Total  number  of  persons,  one  thousand,  three  hundred  and  six. 
Total  amount  of  money,  two  crores,  one  lakh,  ei^ty  thousand  and 
twenty  Rupees  ;  nearly  two  millions  English  money. 

VdU. — In  tKe  alwTe  Staiement  the  Rupee  is  taken  at  two  fihilUnga  for  the  oonTieni- " 
enoe  of  calculation  ;  the  ml  rate  of  coEchaagfs  bowerer,  has  varied  considttafatj,   and 
of  late  years  niaj  be  ;taken  at  an  average,  perhaps,  of  1«.  10(2. ;  oonaeqvently  10  or  II 
Rupees  will  constitute  a  Pound  Sterling. 
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N.  B. — ^By  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Melville  (the  fonner 
the  Accountant-Oeneral,  and  the  latter  the  Anditor-C^eneral  of  the 
East  India  Company),  recorded  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken 
before  the  Salect  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  23rd  February 
1830,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  Ind  ian  revenues  expended 
in  England  on  the  territorial  account  amounts,  on  an  average,  to 
3,000,0001.  sterling  annually.  It  includes  the  expenses  at  the  Board 
of  Control  and  India  House,  pay,  absentee  allowances,  and  pensions 
to  Civil  and  Military  Officers  in  Europe  for  services  in  India,  with 
interest  of  money  realized  there,  ftc,  &c.,  besid  es  453,588^.  for  terri- 
torial stores  consigned  to  India. 

In  a  letter  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
dated  the  20th  of  June,  1810,  and  quoted  in  the  work  "  On  Colonial 
Policy  as  applicable  to  the  Goiremment  of  India,"  by  a  very  able 
servant  of  the  Company,  holding  a  responsible  situation  in  Bengal, 
the  Directors  state  that  *'  it  is  no  extravagant  assertion  to  advance, 
that  the  annual  remittances  to  London  on  account  of  individuals,  have 
been  at  the  rate  of  nearly  2,000,0002.  per  annum  for  a  eeriee  of 
years  past"  (p.  70.)  From  these  and  other  authentic  documents 
the  author  calculates  the  amount  of  capital,  or  "  the  aggregate  of 
tribute,  public  and  private,  so  withdrawn  from  India  from  1765  to 
1820,  at  110,000,000L*'     (p.  65.) 


REMARKS 

ON  SETTLEMENT  IN  INDIA  BY 
EUROPEANS. 


BE MARKS 

ON  SETTLEMENT  IN  INDU  BY  EUROPEANS.* 

MuoH  has  been  said  and  written  by  penona  in  the  employ  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company  and  others  on  the  subject  of  the  settle- 
ment tif  Europeans  in  India,  and  many  various  opinions  have  been 
expressed  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  might  attend 
Buch  a  political  measure.  I  shall  here  briefly  and  candidly  state  the 
principal  effects  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  may  be  expected  to 
result  from  this  measure. 

2.  I  notice,  first,  some  of  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived 
from  such  a  change.  A  -    ,  »   .  r  <5. '    *  \ 

uP^irst. — European  settlers  in  India  will  introduce  the  knowledge 
they  possess  of  superior  modes  of  cultivating  the  soil  and  improving 
its  products  (in  the  article  of  sugar,  for  example),  as  has  al:i;eady 
happened  with  respect  to  indigo,  and  improvements  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  in  the  agricultural  and  commercial  systems  generally,  by 
which  the  natives  would  of  course  benefit. 

Secondly, — ^By  a  free  and  extensive  communication  with  the  various 
classes  of  the  native  inhabitants  the  European  settlers  would  gradually 
deliver  their  minds  from  the  superstitions  and  prejudices,  which  have 
subjected  the  great  body  of  the  Indian  people  to  social  and  domestic 
inconvenience,  and  disqualified  them  from  useful  exertions^ 

Thirdly, — The  European  settlers  being  more  on  a  par  with  the 
mlers  of  the  country,  and  aware  of  the  rights  belonging  to  the  subjects 
of  a  liberal  Oovemment,  and  the  proper  mode  of  administering  justice, 
would  obtain  from  the  local  Ckyvemments,  or  from  the  Legislature  in 
England,  the  introduction  of  many  necessary  improvements  in  the 
laws  and  judicial  system ;  the  benefit  of  which  would  of  course  extend 
to  the  inhabitants  generally,  whose  condition  would  thus  be  raised. 

Fourthly. — The  presence,  countenance  and  support  of  the  Eu- 
ropean settlers  would  not  only  afford  to  the  natives  protection  against 
the  impoisitions  and  oppression  of  their  landlords  and  other  superiors, 
but  also  against  any  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority. 

*  Thb  originally  appeared  in  ihe  General  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  Honee  of  Commonaon  the  aiKairs  of  the  East  India  Companj,  1832.— Ed. 
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Fifthly. — ^The  Europeaa  settleqs,  from  motives  of  benerolence^ 
public  spirit  and  fellow-feeling  towards  their  native  neighbours,  would 
establish  schools  and  other  BeminarieB  ol  education  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  English  language  throughout  the  country,  and  for  the  diffusion 
of  a  knowledge  of  European  arts  and  sciences  ;  whereas  at  present 
the  bulk  of  the  natives  (those  residing  at  the  Presidencies  and  some 
large  towns  excepted)  have  no  more  opportunities  of  acquiring  this 
means  of  national  improvement  tlian  if  the  country  had  never  had 
any  intercourse  or  connec  tion  whatever  with  Europe. 

Sixthly. — As  the  intercourse  between  the  settlers  and  their  friends 
and  connections  in  Europe  would  greatly  multiply  the  channels  of 
communication  with  this  country,  the  public  and  the  Government 
here  woidd  become  much  more  correctly  informed,  and  consequently 
much  better  qualified  to  legislate  on  Indian  matters  than  at  present, 
,y  when,  for  any  authentic  information,  the  country  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  i^presentations  of  comparatively  a  few  individuals,  and  those 
chiefly  the  parties  who  have  the  management  of  public  affairs  in  their 
hands,  and  who  can  hardly  fail  therefore  to  regard  the  result  of  their 
own  labours  with  a  favourable  eye. 

Seventldy, — ^In  the  event  of  an  invasion  from  any  quarter,  east  or 
west,  Government  would  be  better  able  to  resist  it,  if,  in  addition  to 
\y^  the  native  population,  it  were  supported  by  a  large  body  of  European 
inhabitants,  closely  connected  by  national  sympathies  with  the  ruling 
power,  and  dependent  on  its  stability  for  the  continued  enjoyment 
of  their  civil  and  political  rights. 

{fUghUdy. — The  same  cause  would  operate  to  continue  the  connec* 
tion  between  Great  Britain  and  India  on  a  solid  and  permanent  footing; 
provided  only  the  latter  country  be  governed  in  a  liberal  manner, 
y  by  means  of  Parliamentary  superintendence,  and  such  other  legisla* 
tive  checks  in  this  country  as  may  be  devised  and  established.  India 
ipAy  thus,  for  an  unlimited  period,  enjoy  union  with  England, 
and  the  advantage  of  her  enlightened  Government ;  and  in  return 
contribute  to  support  the  greatness  of  this  country. 

Ninthly, — ^If,  however,  events  should  occur  to  effect  a  separation 
between  the  two  countries,  then  still  the  existence  of  a  large  body 
k/  of  respectable  settlers  (consisting  of  Europeans  and  their  descendants^ 
professing  Christianity,  and  speaking  the  English  language  in  common 
with  the  bulk  of  the  people,  as  well  as  possessed  of  superior  knowledge^ 
scientiiic,  mechanical,  and  political)  would  bring  that  vast  Empire 
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in  the  east  to  a  level  with  other  large  ChriBtian  countries  in  fitirope, 
and  by  means  of  its  immense  riches  and  extensive  population,  and 
by  the  help  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  £iirope,  they 
(the  settlers  and  their  descendants)  may  succeed  sooner  or  later  in 
enlightening  and  civilizing  the  surrounding  nations  of  Asia^ 

3.  I  now  proceed  to  state  some  of  the  principal  disadvantages 
which  may  be  apprehended,  with  the  remedies  which  I  think  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  them,  or  at  any  rate   their  frequent  occurrence. 

DlSADVANTAOE 

'JFirtt — The  European  settlers  being  a  distinct  race,  belonging 
to  the  class  of  the  rulers  of  the  country,  may  be  apt  to  assume  an 
ascendancy  over  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  aim  at  enjoying  ex* 
olunve  rights  and  privileges,  to  the  depression  of  the  larger,  but  less 
&TOured  class ;  and  the  former  being  also  of  another  religion,  may  be 
disposed  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  natives,  and  subject  them  to 
humiliations  on  account  of  their  being  of  a  different  creed,  colour 
and  habitsy  — ^ 

Ab  a  remedy  or  preventive  of  such  a  result,  I  would  suggest, 
Ist,  That  as  tbe  higher  and  better  educated  classes  of  Europeans  are        v  , 
known  from  experience  to  be  less  disposed  to  annoy  and  insult  the  ^  .     ^ . 
natives  tiian    persons  of  lower  class,  European  settlers,  for  the  first  ^  '  \'^'^ 
twenty    years    at  least,   shoidd  be  from  among  educated  persona  v**     '  '^ 
of  chameter  and  capital,  since   such  persons  are  very    seldom,  if  V'V . 
ever,  foond  guilty  of  intruding  upon  the  religious  or  national  pre- .{.c  ' 
judices  of  persons  of  uncultivated  minds  ;  2nd.     The  enactment  of  ^  ^  < 
equal  laws,  placing  all  classes  on  the  same  footing  as  to  civil  rights,  "^   ' 
and  the  establishment  of  trial   by  juiy  (the   jury  being  composed 
impartially  of  both  classes),  would  be  felt  as  a  strong  chedL  on  any 
tnibulent  or  overbearing  characters  amongst  Europeans.  -^ 

Qle  second  probable  disadvantage  is  as  follows :  the  Europeans 
possess  an  undue  advantage  over  the  natives,  from  having  readier 
access  to  persons  in  authority,  these  being  their  own  countrymen,  as 
proved  by  long  experience  in  numerous  instances ;  therefore,  a  large 
increase  of  such  a  privileged  population  must  subject  the  natives  to 
many  sacrifices  from  this  very  ctrcumstaneeP 

I  would  therefore  propose  as  a  remedy,  that  in  addition  to  the 
natiiw  vakeels,  European  pleaders  should  be  appointed  in  the  country 
courts  in  the  same  manner  as  ihey  are  in  tbe  King^s  courts  at  the  Pre^ 
sidencies,  where  Che  evil  referred  to  is  consequently  not  felt,  because 
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the  counsel  and  attomies  for  both  parties,  whether  for  a  native  or  a 
European,  hare  the  same  access  to  the  judge,  and  are  in  all  respects 
on  an  equal  footing  in  pleading  or  defending  the  cause  of  their  clients. 

nrhe  third  disadvantage  in  contemplation  is,  that  at  present  the 
natives  of  the  interior  of  India  have  little  or  no  opportunity  of  seeing^ 
any  Europeans  except  persons  of  rank  holding  public  offices  in  the 
country,  and  officers  and  troops  stationed  in  or  passing  through  it 
under  the  restraint  of  military  discipline,  and  consequently  those 
natives  entertain  a  notion  of  European  superiority,  and  feel  less  reluc- 
tance  in  submission  ;  but  should  Europeans  of  HI  ranks  and  classes 
be  allowed  to  settle  in  the  country,  the  natives  who  come  in  contact 
with  them  will  materially  alter  the  estimate  now  formed  of  the  Euio> 
pean  character,  and  frequent  collisions  of  interests  and  conflicting 
prejudices  may  gradually  lead  to  a  struggle  between  the  foreign  and 
native  race  till  either  one  or  the  other  obtain  a  complete  aaoeadaiacj, 
and  render  the  situation  of  their  opponents  so  uncomfortable  that  no 
government  could  mediate  between  them  with  effect,  or  ensure  the 
public  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country.  Though  this  may  not 
happen  in  the  interior  of  Bengal,  yet  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  no 
inference  drawn  from  the  conduct  of  the  Bengaleee  (whose  submissive 
disposition  and  want  of  energy  are  notorious))  can  be  applied  with  jucK 
tice  to  the  natives  of  the  Upper  Provinces,  whose  temper  of  mind  i& 
directly  the  reverse.  Among  this  spirited  race  the  jarrings  above 
alluded  to  must  be  expected,  if  they  be  subjected  to  insult  and  intrusion. 
— a  state  of  things  which  would  ultimately  weaken,  if  not  entirely 
undermine,  the  British  power  in  India,  or  at  least  oocasioa  much 
bloodshed  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  natives  in  subordination. 

The  remedy  already  pointed  out  (para.  3rd,  art.  lst»  remedy  1st),, 
will,  however,  also  apply  to  this  case,  that  is,  the  restriction  of  the 
European  settlers  to  the  respectable  intelligent  class  already  described, 
who  in  general  may  be  expected  not  only  to  raise  the  European  char-^ 
acter  still  hi^er,  but  also  to  emancipate  their  native  neighbouis  from 
the  long  standing  bondage  of  ignorance  and  superatition,  and  thereby 
secure  their  affection,  and  attach  th^oi  to  the  government  under  which 
they  may  enjoy  the  liberty  and  privileges  so  dear  to  persons  of  enlight- 
ened minds. 

Some  apprehend,  as  the  fourth  pmbdble  danger^  that  if  the  popula-: 
tion  of  India  were  raised  to  wealth*  intelligence,  and  public  spirit^ 
by  the  accession  and   by  the  example  of  muneroua  re8pectable^ 
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European  eettlerB,  the  mixed  oommmuty  so  formed  irould  rerolt  as) 
the  United  States  of  America  fonnerly  did)  against  the  power  o£ 
Great  Britain,  and  wodd  ultimately  establish  independence.    In  re- 
ference to  this,  however,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Americans- 
were  driven  to  rebellion  by  misgovemment,  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  revolted  and  separated  themselves  from  England.    Canada  is  a 
standing  proof  that  an  anxiety  to  effect  a  separation  from  the  mother 
country  is  not  the  natural  wish  of  a  people,  even  tolerably  well-ruled. 
The  mixed  community  of  India,  in  like  manner,  so  long  as  they  are- 
treated  liberally,  and  governed  in  an  enlightened  manner,  will  feel  no- 
disposition  to  cut  off  its  connection  with  England,  which  may  be  pre-- 
served  with  so  much  mutual  benefit  to  both   countries.    Yet,  as 
before  observed,  if  events  should  occur  to  effect  a  separation,  (which 
may  arise  from  many  accidental  causes,  about  which  it  is  vain  to> 
speculate  or  make  predictions),  stiU  a  friendly  and  highly  advantage- 
ous commercial  intercourse  may  be  kept  up  between  two  free  and 
(^ri§tian  countries,  united  as  they  will  then  be  by  resemblance  of 
language,  religion,  and  manners^  ^ 

The  fifth  obstacle  in  the  way  of  settlement  in  India  by  Europeans- 
is,  that  the  climate  in  many  parts  of  India  may  be  found  destructive,, 
or  at  least  very  pernicious  to  Euroi>ean  constitutions,  which  might 
oblige  European  families  who  may  be  in  possession  of  the  means  to 
retire  to  Europe  to  dispose  of  their  property  to  disadvantage,  or  leave- 
it  to  ruin,  and  that  they  would  impoverish  themselves  instead  of 
enriching  India.  As  a  remedy  I  would  suggest  that  many  cool  and 
healthy  spots  could  be  selected  and  fixed  upon  as  the  head-quarters  of 
the  settlers  (where  they  and  their  respective  families  might  reside 
and  superintend  the  affairs  of  their  estates  in  the  &vourable  season,, 
and  occasionally  visit  them  during  the  hot  months,  if  their  presence 
be  absolutely  required  on  their  estates),  such  as  the  Suppatoo,  the 
Nielgherry  Hills,  and  other  similar  places,  which  are  by  no  means 
pernicious  to  European  constitutions.  At  all  events,  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  emigration  of  the  settlerB  to  India  is  not  com* 
pulsory,  but  entirely  optional  with  themselves. 

To  these  might  be  added  some  minor  disadvantages  though  not  so 
important  These  (as  well  as  the  above  circumstances)  deserve  fair 
consideration  and  impartial  reflection.  At  all  events,  no  one  will,  I 
trust,  oppose  me  when  I  say,  that  the  settlement  in  India  by  Europeans 
should  at  least  be  undertaken  experimentally,  so  that  its  effects  may  be 
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ascertained  by  actual  obserration  cm  a  modecate  scale.  If  the  xeaolt  be 
finch  ae  to  satisfy  all  parties,  wbether  friendly  or  opposed  to  it,  the 
meastire  may  then  be  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent,  till  at  List  it 
may  seem  safe  and  expedient  to  throw  the  country  open  to  persons 
of  all  classes. 

On  matnxe  consideration,  therefore,  I  think  I  may  safoly  recommend 
that  educated  persons  of  character  and  capital  should  now  be  pei^ 
mitted  and  encouraged  to  settle  in  India,  without  any  restriction  of 
locality  or  any  liability  to  banishment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  go* 
vemment ;  and  the  result  of  this  experiment  may  senre  as  a  guide  in 
any  future  legishition  on  this  subject. 

(Sd.)    RAMMOHUN  ROY. 
London,  Jvly  14th,  1832. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  little  tract,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  tfBnslation, 
originally  written  in  Bmigla»  has  been  lor  fievend  weeks  pa^t  in  exten- 
sive circulation  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  practice  of 
widows  burning  themselves  on  the  pile  of  their  husbands  is  most 
prevalent  An  idea  that  the  arguments  it  contains  might  tend  to 
alter  the  notions  tiiat  some  European  gentlemen  entertain  on  this 
subject,  has  induced  the  writer  to  lay  it  before  the  British  public  also 
in  its  present  dress. 

November  30, 1818, 


CONFERENCE 

BBTWIXM 

AN  ADVOCATE  FOR, 

AND 

AN  OPPONENT  OF,  THE  PRACTICE 

OF 

BURNING  WIDOWS  ALIVE, 


Advoc(ite.  I  AM  surprised  that  you  endeavour  to  oppose  the 
practice  of  Concremation  and  Postcremation  of  widows,*  as  long 
observed  in  this  country. 

Opponent.  Those  who  have  no  reliance  on  the  Sastra,  and  those 
who  take  delight  in  the  self-destruction  of  women,  may  well  wonder 
that  we  should  oppose  that  sidcide  which  is  forbidden  by  all  the 
Sastras,  and  by  eveiy  race  of  men. 

AdcoccUe.  You  have  made  an  improper  assertion  in  alleging  that 
Concremation  and  Postcremation  are  forbidden  by  the  Sastras.  Hear 
what  Angira  and  other  saints  have  said  on  this  subject ; 

'*  That  Woman  who,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  ascends  the 
burning  pile  with  him,  is  exalted  to  heaven,  as  equal  to  Axundhati. 

"  She  who  follows  her  husband  to  another  worlds  shall  dwell  in  a 
region  of  joy  for  so  many  years  aa  there  are  hairs  in  the  human  body, 
or  thirty-five  millions. 

"  As  a  serpent-catcher  forcibly  draws  a  snake  from  his  hole,  thus 
raising  her  husband  by  her  power,  she  enjoys  delight  along  with  him. 

"The  woman  who  follows  her  husband  expiates  the  sins  of 
three  races ;  her  father*B  line,  her  mother's  line,  and  the  family  of 
him  to  whom  she  was  given  a  virgin. 

*  When  a  widow  k  afaaent  baax  her  hmbood  at  th»  timeol  lam  detih,  she  may  ia 
oertain  cases  ham  herseU  along  with  some  relio  xepzesentiag  the  deoeaaecU  Thia 
practice  is  called  Annmann  or  Postcremation, 
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"  There  poBseasin^  her  husband  as  her  chiefest  good,  herself  the 
best  of  women,  enjoying  the  highest  delights,  she  partakes  of  bliss 
with  her  husband  as  long  as  fourteen  Indras  reign. 

"  Even  though  the  man  had  slain  a  Brahman,  or  returned  evil  for 
good,  or  killed  an  intimate  friend,  the  woman  expiates  those  crimes. 

"There  is  no  other  way  known  for  a  virtuous  woman  except 
ascending  the  pile  of  her  husband.  It  should  be  understood  that  there 
is  no  other  duty  whatever  after  the  death  of  her  husband." 

Hear  also  what  Vyasa  has  written  in  the  parable  of  the  pigeon : 

"A  pigeon,  devoted  to  her  husband,  after  his  death  entered  the 
flames,  and  ascending  to  heaven,  she  there  found  her  husband." 

And  hear  Harita*s  words  : 

"As  long  as  a  woman  shall  not  bum  herself  after  her  husband's 
death  she  shall  be  subject  to  transmigration  in  a  female  form." 

Hear  too  what  Vishnu,  the  saint,  says : 

"After  the  death  of  her  husband  a  wife  must  live  as  an  ascetic, 
or  ascend  his  pile." 

Now  hear  the  words .  of  the  Brahma  Purana  on  the  subject  of 
Postcremation : 

"If  her  lord  die  in  another  country,  let  the  faithful  wife  place  his 
sandals  on  her  breast,  and  pure  enter  the  fire." 

The  faithful  widow  is  declared  no  suicide  by  this  text  of  the  Rig 
Veda :  "When  three  days  of  impurity  are  gone  she  obtained  obse- 
quies. 

Gk)tama,  says : 

*'To  a  Brahmani  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Postcremation  ia 
not  permitted.  But  to  women  of  the  other  classes  it  is  esteemed  a 
chief  duty." 

'Living  let  her  benefit  her  husband ;  dying  she  commits  suicide." 

'The  woman  of  the  Brahman  tribe  that  follows  her  dead  husband, 
cannot,  on  account  of  her  self-destruction,  convey  either  herself  or 
her  husband  to  heaven." 

Concremation  and  Postcremation  being  thus  established  by  the 
words  of  many  sacred  lawgivers,  how  can  you  say  they  are  forbidden 
1^  the  Sastras,  and  desire  to  prevent  their  practice  ? 

Opponent.  All  those  passages  you  have  quoted  are  indeed  sacred 
law ;  and  it  is  dear  from  those  authorities,  that  if  women  perform 
Concremation  or  Postcremation,  they  will  enjoy  heaven  for  a  oonai- 
derable  time.    But  attend  to  what  Mann  and  others  say  respecting 
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the  duty  of  widows :  *'  Lot  her  emaciate  her  bod  j,  by  living  Toliintarily 
on  pure  flowers,  roots,  and  fruits,  but  let  her  not,  when  her  lord  is 
deceased,  even  pronounce  the  name  of  another  man.  Let  her  continue 
tiU  death  forgiving  all  injuries,  performing  harsh  duties,  avoiding 
every  sensual  pleasure,  and  cheerfully  practising  the  incomparable 
rules  of  virtue  which  have  been  followed  by  such  women  as  were 
devoted  to  one  only  husband." 

Here  Manu  directs,  that  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  widow 
should  pass  her  whob  life  as  an  ascetic.  Therefore,  the  laws  given  by 
Angira  and  others  whom  you  have  quoted,  being  contrary  to  the  law 
of  Manu,  cannot  be  accepted ;  because  the  Veda  declares,  "  Whatever 
Manu  has  said  is  wholesome ;"  and  Vrihaspati,  "  Whatever  law  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  Manu  is  not  commendable."  The  Veda  espe- 
cially declares,  *'  By  living  in  the  practice  of  regular  and  occasional 
duties  the  mind  may  be  purified.  Thereafter  by  hearing,  reflecting, 
and  constantly  meditating  on  the  Supreme  Being,  absorption  in 
Brahma  may  be  attained.  Therefore  from  a  desire  during  life  of 
future  fruition,  life  ought  not  to  be  destroyed."  Mann,  Yajnavalkya, 
and  others,  have  then,  in  their  respective  codes  of  laws  prescribed  to 
widows,  the  duties  of  ascetics  only.  By  this  passage  of  the  Veda, 
therefore,  and  tlie  authority  of  Manu  and  others,  the  words  you  have 
quoted  from  Angira  and  the  rest  are  set  aside ;  for  by  the  express 
declaration  of  the  former,  widows  after  the  death  of  their  husbands, 
may,  by  living  as  ascetics,  obtain  absorption. 

Advocate.  What  you  have  said  respecting  the  laws  of  Angira  and 
others,  that  recommended  the  practice  of  Concremation  and  Postcre- 
mation  we  do  not  admit :  because,  though  a  practice  has  not  been 
recommended  by  Manu,  yet,  if  directed  by  other  lawgivers,  it  should 
not  on  that  accoimt  be  considered  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  Manu. 
For  instance,  Manu  directs  the  x>erfonnance  of  Sandhya,  but  says 
nothing  of  calling  aloud  on  the  name  of  Hari  ;  yet  Vy^sa  prescribes 
calling  on  the  name  of  Hari.  The  words  of  Vyasa  do  not  contradict 
those  of  Manu.  The  same  should  be  understood  in  the  present  in- 
stance. Manu  has  commended  widows  to  live  as  ascetics ;  Vishnu 
and  other  saints  direct  that  they  should  either  live  as  ascetics  or 
follow  their  husbands.  Therefore  the  law  of  Manu  may  be  considenn} 
to  be  applicable  as  an  alternative. 

Opponent.  The  analogy  yon  have  drawn  betwixt  the  practice  9f 
Sandhya  and  invoking  Hari,  and  that  of  Concremation  and  Postcre- 
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inadon  does  not  hold.  For,  in  the  coone  of  the  day  the  peiformance 
of  Sandhya,  at  the  prescribed  time,  does  not  pierent  one  from  invok* 
ing  Hari  at  another  i)eriod ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  invocation  of 
Hari  need  not  interfere  with  the  performance  of  Ssndhya.  In  this 
case,  the  direction  of  one  practice  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  of  the 
other.  Bnt  in  the  case  of  living  as  an  ascetic  or  undergoing  Goncre- 
mation,  the  performance  of  the  one  is  incompatible  with  the  observ- 
ance of  the  other.  8eil»  Spending  one's  whole  life  as  an  ascetic  after 
the  death  of  a  husband,  is  incompatible  with  immediate  Concremadan 
as  directed  by  Angira  and  others ;  and,  vice  ver$a^  Concremation,  as 
directed  by  Angira  and  others,  is  inconsistent  with  Uving  as  an 
ascetic,  in  order  to  attain  absorption.  Therefore  those  two  aathoritiee 
are  obviously  contradictory  of  each  other.  More  especially  as  Ax^giia, 
by  declaring  that  ''there  is  no  other  way  known  for  a  virtnoos 
woman  except  ascending  the  pile  of  her  husband,"  has  made  Con- 
cremation  an  indispensable  duty.  And  Harita  also,  in  his  code,  by 
denouncing  evil  consequences,  in  his  declaration,  that "  as  long  as  a 
woman  shall  not  bum  herself  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
shall  be  subject  to  transmigration  in  a  &male  form,"  has  made  this 
duty  absolute.  Therefore  all  those  passages  are  in  every  respect 
contradictoty  to  the  law  of  Manu  and  others. 

Advocate,  When  Angira  says  that  there  is  no  other  way  for  a 
widow  except  Concremation,  and  when  Harita  says  that  the  omission 
of  it  is  a  fault,  we  reconcile  their  words  with  those  of  Manu,  by 
considering  them  as  used  merely  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  the  merit 
of  Concremation,  but  not  as  prescribing  this  as  an  indispesable  duty. 
All  these  expressions,  moreover,  convey  a  promise  of  reward  for 
Concremation,  and  thence  it  appears  that  Concremation   is   onfy 

optional. 

Opponent,  If,  in  order  to  reconcile  them  with  the  text  of  Manu, 
you  set  down  the  words  of  Angira  and  Harita,  that  make  the  duty 
incumbent,  as  meant  only  to  convey  an  exaggerated  praise  of  Concre- 
mation, why  do  you  not  also  reconcile  the  rest  of  the  words  of  Angira, 
Harita,  and  others,  with  those  in  which  Manu  prescribes  to  the  widow 
the  practice  of  living  as  an  ascetic  as  her  absolute  duty?  And  why 
do  you  not  keep  aloof  from  witnessing  the  destruction  of  females, 
instead  of  tempting  them  with  the  inducement  of  future  fruition  ? 
Moreover,  in  the  text  already  quoted,  self-destruction  with  the  view 
of  reward  is  expressly  prohibited. 
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AdoocaU.  Wliat  you  have  qaoted  from  Manu  and  Yajnavalkya 
«nd  the  text  d  ik^  V^eda  is  admitted.  But  how  can  you  set  aside  the 
following  text  of  the  Rig  Veda  on  the  subject  of  Ooncrematioii?  "  0 
fire !  let  these  women,  with  bodies  anointed  with  clarified  butter,  eyes 
^okftued  with  collyrium,  and  i^d  of  tears,  enter  thee,  the  parent  of 
water,  that  diey  may  not  be  separated  from  their  husbands,  but  may 
be,  in  unison  with  excellent  husbands,  Ihemselves  unless  and  jewels 
amongst  women* 

Opponent,  This  text  of  the  Veda,  and  the  former  passages  from 
Harita  and  the  rest  whom  you  have  quoted,  all  praise  the  practice  of 
Conoremation  as  leading  to  fruition,  and  are  addressed  to  those  who  are 
occupied  1^  sensual  desires ;  and  yon  cannot  but  admit  that  to  follow 
these  practices  is  only  optional.  In  repeating  the  Sankalpa  of 
Ooncremation,  the  desire  of  future  fruition  is  declared  as  the  object. 
The  text  therefore  of  the  Veda  which  we  have  quoted,  offering  no 
gratifications,  supersedes,  in  ereiy  respect,  that  which  you  haye 
adduced,  as  well  as  all  the  words  of  Angira  and  the  rest.  In  proof 
we  quote  the  text  of  the  Kathopanishad :  "  Faith  in  God  which 
leads  to  absorption  is  one  thiog ;  and  rites  which  ^  have  future  fruition 
for  their  object,  another.  Each  of  these,  producing  different  conse- 
quences, hold  out  to  man  inducements  to  follow  it  The  man,  who 
of  these  two  chooses  faith,  is  blessed :  and  he,  who  for  the  sake  of 
reward  practices  rites,  is  dashed  away  from  the  enjoyment  of  eternal 
beatitude."  Also  the  Mundakopanishad :  "Rites,  of  which  there 
are  eighteen  members,  are  all  perishable :  he  who  considers  them 
as  ^e  source  of  blessing  shall  undergo  repeated  txansmigrations ; 
and  aU  those  fools  who,  immersed  in  the  foolish  practice  of  rites, 
consider  themselves  to  be  wise  and  learned,  are  repeatedly  subjected 
to  birth,  disease,  death,  and  other  pains.  When  one  blind  man  is 
guided  by  another,  both  subject  themselves  on  their  way  to  all 
kinds  of  distress.*' 

It  is  asserted  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  the  essence  of  all  the  Smritis, 
Puranas,  and  Itihasas,  that,  "  all  those  ignorant  persons  who  attach 
themselves  to  the  words  of  the  Vedas  that  convey  promises  of  fruition, 
consider  those  falsely  alluring  passages  as  leading  to  real  happiness, 
and  say,  that  besides  them  there  is  no  other  reality.  Agitated  in 
their  minds  by  these  desires,  they  believe  the  abodes  of  the  celestial 
gods  to  be  the  chief  object ;  and  they  devote  themselves  to  those 
texts  which  treat  of  ceremonies  and  their  fruits,  and  entice  by  promises 
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of  enjoyment.  Such  people  can  htLVt  no  x^  confidence  in  the  Sapreme 
Being."  Thus  aleo  do  the  Mundakopanishad  and  the  GKta  state 
that,  **  the  science  by  which  a  knowledge  of  Qod  is  attained  is  superior 
to  all  other  knowledge.**  Therefore  it  is  clear,  from  those  passages 
of  the  Veda  and  of  the  Gita,  that  the  words  of  the  Veda  which  promise 
fruition,  are  set  aside  by  the  texts  of  contrary  import.  Moreover,  the 
ancient  saints  and  holy  teachers^  and  their  commentators,  and  your^ 
selves,  as  well  as  we  and  all  others,  agree  that  Manu  is  better 
acquainted  than  any  other  lawgiver  with  the  spirit  of  the  Veda.  And 
he,  understanding  the  meaning  of  those  different  texts,  admitting  the 
inferiority  of  that  which  promised  fruition,  and  following  that  which 
conveyed  no  promise  of  gratifications,  has  directed  widows  to  spend 
their  lives  as  ascetics.  He  has  also  defined  in  his  12th  chapter,  what 
acts  are  observed  merely  for  the  sake  of  gratifications,  and  what  are 
not.  "  Whatever  act  is  performed  for  the  sake  of  gratifications  in 
this  world  or  the  next  is  called  Prabartak,  and  those  which  are 
performed  according  to  the  knowledge  respecting  God,  are  called 
Nibartak.  All  those  who  perform  acts  to  prociire  gratifications,  may 
enjoy  heaven  like  the  gods;  and  he  who  performs  acts  free  from 
desires,  procures  release  from  the  five  elements  of  this  body,  that  is,, 
obtains  absorption.** 

Advocate.  What  you  have  said  is  indeed  consistent  with  the  Vedas, 
with  Manu,  and  with  the  Bhagavad  Gita.  But  from  this  I  fear,  that 
the  passages  of  the  Vedas  and  other  Sastras,  that  prescribe  Concremation 
and  Postcremation  as  the  means  of  attaining  heavenly  enjoyments,, 
must  be  considered  as  only  meant  to  deceive. 

Oppo7ient.  There  is  no  deception.  The  object  of  those  passages 
is  declared.  *  As  men  have  various  dispositions,  those  whose  minds- 
are  enveloped  in  desire,  passion  and  cupidity,  have  no  inclination  for 
the  disinterested  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being.  If  they  had  no 
Sastras  of  rewards,  they  would  at  once  throw  aside  aU  Sastras,  and 
would  foUow  their  several  incllnationB,  like  elephants  ungoided  b^ 
the  hook.  In  order  to  restrain  such  persons  from  being  led  only 
by  their  inclinations,  the  Sastra  prescribes  various  ceremonies,  a» 
Syenayaga  for  one  desirous  of  the  destruction  of  the  enemy,  Putreshti 
for  one  desiring  a  son,  and  Jyotishtoma  for  one  desiring  gratifications 
in  heaven,  &c. ;  but  again  reprobates  such  as  are  actuated  by  those 
desires,  and  at  the  same  moment  expresses  contemptJor  such  grati- 
fications.    Had  the  Sastra  not  repeatedly  reprobrated  botE  those 
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actuated  by  desire  and  the  fraits  desired  by  them,  all  those  texta 
might  be  considered  as  deceitfoL    In  proof  of  what  I  have  adraaoodL. 
I  cite  the  following  text  of  the  Upanishad,  "  Knowledge  and  ritefr  I   /, 
together  olEer  themselves  to  erexy  man.    The  wise  man  oooaiderfr  /    v        >/ 
which  of  these  two  is  the  better  aikd  which  the  worse.    By  reflecting,.  ?  ^   ^ 
he  becomes  conTinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  former,  despises  rites,.  \\\  ^ 
and  takes  refuge  in  knowledge.    And  the  mdeamed,  lor  the  sake  of  )' 
bodily  gratifications,  has  recourse  to  the  performance  of  rites.  '*    The 
Bhagavad  Qita  says :  **  The  Vedas  that  treat  of  rites  are  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  art  possessed  of  desire :  therefore,  0  Axjona  t  do  thou  abstua^ 
frcMn  desires. '* 

Hear  also  the  text  of  the  Veda  rei^obating  the  fmits  of  rites : 
**  As  in  this  world  the  fmits  obtained  frcMU  cultivation  and  labour 
perish,  80  in  the  next  world  fruits  derived  from  rites  are  perishable.  ** 
Also  the  Bhagavad  Gita :  "  Also  those  who  observe  the  rites  prescribed 
by  the  three  Vedas,  and  through  those  ceremonies  worship  me  and 
seek  for  heaven,  having  become  sinless  from  eating  the  remains  of 
offerings,  ascending  to  heaven,  and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  gods^ 
after  the  completk)ii  ol  their  rewards^  again  return  to  earth.  There* 
fore,  the  observers  ol  rites  lor  the  sake  of  rewards,  repeatedly,  asoezui 
to  heaven,  and  return  to  the  world,  and  cannot  obtain  abaorption. '" 

Advoeate.  Though  what  you  have  advanced  from  the  Veda  and 
sacred  codes  against  the  practice  ol  Conoremation  and  Postcremation,, 
is  not  to  be  set  aside,  yet  we  have  had  the  practice  prescribed  by 

Harita  and  others  handed  down  to  us. 

Opponent.  Such  an  Argument  is  highly  inconsistent  with  justice. 
It  is  every  way  improper  to  persuade  to  s^-destractian  by  citing 
passages  of  inadmissible  authority.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  evident 
from  your  own  authorities,  and  the  Sankalpa  recited  in  conformity 
with  them,  that  the  widow  should  voluntarily  quit  life,  asccoMling  the 
flaming  pile  of  her  husband.  But,  on  the  contrary,  you  first  bbid  down. 
the  widow  along  with  the  coipee  ol  her  husband,  and  then  heap  over 
her  such  a  quantity  of  wood  that  she  cannot  rise.  At  the  time  too 
of  setting  fire  to  the  pile,  you  press  her  down  with  large  bamboos.  In 
what  passage  ol  Harita  or  the  rest  do  you  find  authority  for  thus 
binding  the  woman  according  to  your  practice  ?  This  tiien  is,  in 
fact,  deliberate  female  murder. 

Adoocaie.  Though  Harita  and  the  rest  do  not  indeed  authorize 
this  practice  of  binding,  dc,  yet  were  a  woman  after  having  recited 
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Hie  Sankalpa  not  to  perform  Ck)]icrematieD,  it  would  be  ainial,  and 
•considered  disgraceful  by  others.  It  is  on  this  sooowU  that  we  hava 
adopted  the  custom* 

Opponent,  Respecting  the  sinfulness  of  such  anact,  that  ia  mere 
talk  :  for  in  the  same  codes  it  is  laid  down,  that  the  performance  of 
A  penance  will  obliterate  the  sin  of  quitting  the  pile.  Or  in  case  of 
inability  to  undergo  the  regular  penance,  absolution  may  be  obtuned 
by  bestowing  the  Talue  of  a  cow,  or  three  kahans  of  cowries.  There* 
iore  the  sin  is  no  cause  of  alann.  The  disgrace  in  the  opinion  of 
others  is  also  nothing :  for  good  men  regard  not  the  blame  or  reproach 
of  persons  who  can  reprobate  those  who  abstain  from  the  sinful 
murder  of  women.  And  do  you  not  consider  how  great  is  the  sin  to 
kill  a  woman ;  therein  forsaking  the  fear'  of  Qod,  the  fear  of  conscience, 
and  the  fear  of  the  Sastras,  merely  from  a  dread  of  the  reproach  of 
those  who  delight  in  female  murder  ? 

AdooeaU,  Though  tying  down  in  this  manner  be  not  authorized 
by  the  Sastras,  yet  we  practise  it  as  being  a  custom  that  has  been 
observed  throughout  Hindustan. 

Opponent.  It  never  was  the  case  that  the  practice  of  fastening 
down  widows  on  the  pile  was  prevalent  throu^out  Hindustan :  for  it 
is  but  of  late  years  that  this  mode  haa  been  followed,  and  that  only 
in  Bengal,  whidi  is  but  a  small  part  of  Hindustan.  No  one  besides 
who  has  the  &ar  of  God  and  man  before  him,  will  assert  that  male 
or  female  murder,  theft,  ^.,  from  having  been  long  practised,  cease 
to  be  vices.  If,  according  to  your  argument^  custom  ought  to  set 
aside  the  precepts  of  the  Sastras,  the  inhabitants  of  the  forests  and 
mountains  who  have  been  in  the  habits  of  plunder,  must  be  consideiv 
^  as  guiltless  of  sin,  and  it  would  be  improper  to  endeavour  to 
restrain  their  habits.  The  Sastras,  and  the  reasonings  connected  with 
them,  enable  us  to  discriminate  ri^t  and  wrong.  In  those  Sastxas 
such  female  murder  is  altogether  forbidden.  And  reason  ako 
declares,  that  to  bind  down  a  woman  for  her  destruction,  holding  out 
to  her  the  inducement  of  heavenly  rewards,  is  a  most  sinful  act. 

AdooeaU.  This  practice  may  be  sinful  or  any  thing  else,  but  we 
will  not  refrain  from  obsernng  it  Should  it  cease,  people  would 
generally  apprehend  that  if  women  did  not  perform  Concremation  on 
the  death  of  their  husbands,  they  might  go  astray  ;  but  if  they  bum 
themselves  this  fear  is  done  away.  Their  family  and  nlations 
are  freed  from  apprehension.    And  if  the  husband  could  be  assured 
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dniiAg  his  life  that  liifi  wile  would  follow  him  on  the  pile,  his  mind 
would  be  at  ease  from  appzeheneiaiis  of  her  miBOondiiot* 

Opponent.  What  can  be  done,  if,  merely  to  avoid  the  possible  danger 
of  diggraoe,  you  are  unmercifully  resdved  to  commit  the  sin  of  &male 
murder.  But  b  there  not  also  a  danger  of  a  woman's  going  astray 
during  the  lile-time  of  her  husband,  particularly  when  he  resides  for 
a  long  time  in  a  distant  country  ?  What  remedy  then  have  you  got 
against  this  cause  of  alarm  ? 

AdooeaU.  There  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  the  case  of  the 
husband's  being  alive,  and  of  his  death ;  for  while  a  husband  is  aHve, 
whether  he  resides  near  or  at  a  distance,  a  wife  is  under  his  control ; 
flhe  must  stand  in  awe  of  him.  But  after  his  death  that  authority 
ceases,  and  she  of  course  is  divested  of  fear. 

Opponent.  The  Sastras  which  command  that  a  wife  should  live 
under  the  control  of  her  husband  during  his  life,  direct  that  on  his 
death  she  shall  live  under  the  authority  of  her  husband's  family,  or 
else  under  that  of  her  parental  relations;  and  the  Sastras  have 
auihoiized  the  ruler  of  the  country  to  maintain  the  observance  of 
this  law.  Therefore,  the  possibility  of  a  woman's  going  astray  can- 
not be  more  guarded  against  during  the  husband's  life  than  it  is 
after  his  death.  For  you  daily  see,  that  even  while  the  busband  is 
alive,  he  gives  up  his  authority,  and  the  wife  separates  from  him. 
Control  alone  cannot  restrain  from  evil  thoughts,  words,  and  actions ; 
but  the  suggestions  of  wisdom  and  the  fear  of  Qod  may  cause  both 
man  and  woman  to  abstain  from  sin.  Both  the  Sastras  and  experi- 
ence show  this. 

Adooeate,  You  have  repeatedly  asserted,  that  from  want  of 
feeling  we  promote  female  destructiQn.  This  is  incorrect,  for  it  is 
declared  in  our  Veda  and  codes  of  law,  that  mercy  is  the  root  of 
virtue,  and  from  our  practice  of  hospitality,  &c.,  our  compassionate 
dispositions  are  weU  known. 

Opponent.  That  in  other  cases  you  shew  charitable  dispositions 
is  acknowledged.  But  by  witnessing  from  your  youth  the  voluntary 
burning  of  women  amongst  your  elder  relatives,  your  neighbours  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  villages,  and  by  observing  the 
indifference  manifested  at  the  time  when  the  women  are  writhing 
under  the  torture  of  the  flames,  habits  of  insensibility  are  produced. 
For  the  same  reason,  tdien  men  or  women  are  suffering  the  pains  of 
death,  you  feel  for  them  no  sense  of  compassion,  like  the  worshippers 
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of  the  female  deities  who,  witoessing  ix-ym  their  infancy  the  slao^ter 
of  kids  and  bufibloes,  feel  no  compassion  for  them  in  the  time  of 
their  suffering  death,  while  followers  of  Vishnu  are  .touched  with 
strong  feelings  of  pity. 

Advocate.     What  you  have  said  I  shall  carefully  consider.. 

Opponent.  It  is  to  me  a  source  of  great  satisfaction,  that  you  are 
now  ready  to  take  this  matter  into  your  consideration.  By  forsaking 
prejudice  and  reflecting  on  the  Sastra,  what  is  really  conformable  to 
its  precepts  may  be  perceived,  and  the  evils  and  disgrace  brought  on 
this  country  by  the  crime  of  female  murder  will  cease. 


A 

SECOND  CONFERENCE 

BBTWBBN 

AN  ADVOCATE  FOR, 

AND 

AN  OPPONENT  OF  THE  PRCTICE 

OF 

BURNING  WIDOWS  ALIVE. 


CALCUTTA : 
1820. 


TO 

THE  MOST  NOBLE 

THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  HASTINGS, 

COUNTESS  OF  LOUDOUN,  Ac,  Ac. 


The  following  tract,  being  a  tranalation  of  a  Bengalee  Essay,, 
pablished  some  time  ago,  as  an  appeal  to  reason  in  behalf  of  humani- 
ty, I  take  the  liberty  to  dedicate  to  Your  Ladyship  ;  for  to  whose 
protection  can  any  attempt  to  promote  a  benevolent  purpose  be  with 
so  mnch  propriety  committed  ? 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

YouB  Ladyship's 

Most  obedient  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

February  26, 1820. 


ON  CONCREMATION  ; 

A  SECOND  CONFERENCE  BETWEEN  AN  ADVOCATE  AND 
AN  OPPONENT  OF  THAT  PRACTICE. 


AdvoeaU.  Under  the  title  of  Vidbayaky  or  Preceptor,  I  have 
offered  aa,  answer  to  youx  former  axgiunenta.  That,  no  doubt,  you 
hme  atteatirely  perused.    I  now  expect  your  reply. 

Opponent,  I  have  well  considered  the  answer  that,  after  the  lax^se 
of  nearly  twelve  months,  you  have  offered.  Such  parts  of  your  answer 
as  consist  merely  of  a  repetition  of  passages  already  quoted  by  us, 
reqidre  no  further  observations  now.  But  as  to  what  you  have 
advanced  ia  opposition  to  our  arguments  and  to  the  Sastras,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  afttend  to  my  reply. 

In  the  first  place,  at  the  bottom  of  your  4th  page  you  have  given  a 
particular  interpretation  to  the  following  words  of  Vishnu,  the 
lawgiver : — 

"  Mrite  bhartari  brahmachaxyam  tadanwarobanam  va  "^  meaning 
**  after  the  death  of  her  husband  a  woman  shall  become  an  ascetic,  or 
ascend  the  funeral  pile,"  and  implying  that  either  alternative  is 
optional.  To  this,  you  say,  ei^^t  objections  are  found  in  the  Sastras, 
therefore  one  of  the  alternatives  must  be  preferred :  that  is  to  say,  the 
woman  who  is  unaUe  to  ascend  the  flaming  pile  shall  live  as  an  ascetic. 
This  you  maintain  is  the  true  interpretation  ;  and  in  proof  you  have 
cited  the  words  of  the  Skanda  Purana  and  of  Angira.  I  answer.  In 
every  ooaatiy  all  persons  observe  this  rule  thfit  m^eanings  are  to  be 
inferred  from  the  words  used.  In  this  instance  the  text  of  Vishnu  is 
comprised  in  five  words:  Ist,  Mrite,  "on  death,"  2nd,  bhartari, 
^^nf  a  husband,"  3id,  brahmacharyam,  **  asceticism,"  4th,  tadanwaro- 
banam, •*  ascending  his  pile,**  5th,  va,  **  or."  That  is,  "  on  flie  death 
of  a  husband,  kU  midau>  tkciHd  beeome  an  asobtk,  or  aBpQQ4.^B  pile." 
It  appears,  therefore,  froQ^  aeoettci^n  being  iiieat^oii|p4  fif^  ^  order, 
that  this  is  the  most  pious  conduct  for  a  widow  to  follow.  But  your 
interpretation,  that  this  alternative  is  only  left  for  widows  who  are 
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unable  to  ascend  the  flaming  pilo,  can  by  no  means  be  dednced  from 
the  words  of  the  text ;  nor  have  any  of  the  expounders  of  the  Sastraa 
BO  expressed  themselves. 

For  instance,'  the  author  of  ike  Mitakshara,  whose  authority  is 
always  to  be  fevered,  and  whose  words  yo«  have  yoursdl  quoted  as 
authorit}'  in  p,  27,  has  thus  decided  on  the  subject  of  Concremation  :— 
**The  widow  who  is  not  desirous  of  final  beatitude,  but  who  wishes 
only  for  a  limited  term  of  a  small  degree  of  future  fruition,  is  autho- 
rized to  accompany  her  husband.'** 

The  Smarta  Bhattacharya  (Ra^unandana,  the  modem  law 
commentator  <A  Bengal)  limited  the  words  of  Angria,  thai  «•  besides 
Concremation  there  is  no  other  pious  course  for  a  widow,"  hf  «he 
authority  of  the  foregoing  text  of  Vishnu ;  and  authorized  the  alter- 
native of  a  widow  living  as  an  ascetic,  or  dying  with  her  husband, 
explaining  the  words  of  Angira  as  conveying  merely  the  exaggerated 

praise  of  Concremation. 

Secondly.  From  the  time  that  Sastras  have  been  written  m  Sans- 
krit, no  author  or  man  of  learning  has  ever  asserted,  as  yo«  have 
done  tliat  the  person  who,  desirous  of  the  enjoyments  of  heaven,  ia 
unable  to  perform  the  rites  leading  to  fruition,  may  devote  himself  to 
the  attainment  of  final  beatitude.  On  the  contrary,  the  ^^^ 
uniformly  declare  that  those  who  are  unable  to  pursue  final  beatitude, 
may  perform  rites,  but  without  desire ;  and  persons  of  the  basest 
minds  who  do  not  desire  eternal  beatitude,  may  even  perform  rites 
for  the  sake  of  their  fruits. 

As  Vasishtha  declares :— 

"  The  person  who  does  not  exert  himself  to  8Cq«ire  that  knowledge 
of  God  which  leads  to  final  absorption,  may  perform  ceremonies 
without  expectation  of  reward.f 

"  To  encourage  and  improve  those  ignorant  peiscMis,  who  looking 
only  to  pleasure,  cannot  distinguish  betwixt  what  is  God  and  not  God, 
the  Sruti  has  promised  rewards.*'t „ 


**!£  you  are  unalile  U>  Boqaht^  by  degrees  dii^iid  kaowledge,  be 
diligeai  m  performing  workB  whh  a  yiew  to  please  lAe,  Aat  by  sach 
works  yon  may  acquire  a  better  state.  H  ycm  are  imabie  eren  to 
perfomi  rites  soldy  lot*  my  sake,  tbea,  eeninsBiog  your  sensesy 
eadeafnmr  to  perform  rites  withoo^  the  desire  of  frtutioiL*^ 

Therefore,  to  give  ^e  preferenee  fo  self-hnmelatioii,  or  to  the 
deetmctioii  of  others,  lor  the  sake  of  fat^re  reward,  over  asoeticism, 
which  gives  a  proepeet  of  eternal  beatitude,  is  to  treat  with  eonlempt 
the  authorities  of  the  Vedas,  the  Vedanta,  and  other  Daisaasw,  as 
well  aa  of  the  Rhagavad  Oita  and  many  others.    Aa  the  Veda  says — 

"  Knowledge  uid  rkea  both  offer  ^msehrss  to  maa ;  b«t  he  wla> 
is  possessed  of  wisdom,  taking  their  reapeodiRS  natare  Into  aeriona 
consideration,  dtstingnishes  one  from  the  odier,  and  chooses  laith, 
despising  frtdtiea ;  while  a  fool,  for  tiie  sake  ol  advantage  and 
enjoyment,  accepts  the  eisr  of  ritee."t 

Without  entirely  rejecting  the  aaihority  of  Iha  €Kta»  the  esMMa 
of  att  Saetras,  no  one  can  jMaiae  rites  pe»lbrmed  for  the  sake  of 
fruition,  nor  recommend  them  to  othees;  Isr  asarly  hidf  ol  th* 
Bhagavad  Gita  is  filled  with  the  dispraise  of  such  works,  andwiii^M 
praise  of  woiks  perf oaMd  withea*  liasirs  ol  fraitioD«  A  few  ddiose 
passages  have  been  qpaoted  in  tk^  farmer  oaalawaaSy  sad  a  few 
others  are  here  given. 

*' Woiks  performed,  exoept  lor  the  sake  of  Qed,  only  emaagie  the 
soul,    nierefore,  O  Arjnna,  forsaking  desire  perform  worka  witfi 

the  view  to  please  Ctod.'^t 
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''The  pexBon  who  pezfmns  wqAm  without  desire  of  fruitioii, 
direction  his  mind  to  Ood,  obtam  eternal  reet.  And  the  penon 
who  ie  devoted  to  Inution,  and  performs  works  with  desire,  ha  is 
indeed  inextricably  involyed.*^^ 

"  Oh,  Axjima»  rites  performedfor  the  sake  of  fruition  are  degraded 
far  below  works  done  withxwt  desire,  which  lead  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  knowiedge  of  God.  Therefore  perlorm  thou  works  without 
desire  of  fruitioui  with  the  riew  of  aoqnixing  dirine  kxiowledge. 
Those  who  perlorm  works  lor    the    sske   of   fruition    are  most 

debaeed."t 

'*  It  is  my  firm  opinion,  that  works  are  to  be  perfonned  foisaking 
their  cM^nsequences,  and  the  prospect  of  their  fraits."t 

The  Gita  is  not  a  rare  work,  and  you  are  not  unacquainted  with 
it.  Why  then  do  you  constantly  mislead  women,  unacquainted  with 
Ihe  Sastras,  to  follow  a  debased  path,  by  holding  out  to  them  as 
temptations  the  pleasures  of  f utority,  in  deiance  of  all  the  3astraS| 
end  mevsJIy  to  please  the  ignonnt? 

You  have  said,  that  eight  objections  are  to  be  found  in  Seatras 
to  the  optJDnal  altematJTe  deduced  from  the  works  of  Vishnu,  To 
tUs  I  JDsply. 

Fint  To  remorean  imaginary  difficuMy,  a  violation  of  the 
ebrious  intexpMtation  of  words,  whoee  mesniwg  is  direct  and  con* 
sistent,  is  altogether  inadmissible. 

Sseondly.  Former  commentators,  inding  no  such  objection  to 
the  interpretation  given  to  the  words  of  Vishnu«  as  following  the 
optional  altematiye  of  asceticism  or  Goncremation,  hare  given  the 
preference  to  asceticism.  The  author  of  the  Mitakshara,  quoting 
this  text  of  Vishnu  in  trei^tiBg  of  Concjwmation,-  makes  no  alluiion  to 
such  an  objection,  but  finally  declares  in  favour  of  asceticism. 


R.ll    ^ 


ThiMif*  Evmi  aUowing  «a  ajplksml  alteraiativa  lo  be  liable  to 
the  ei^j^  objeetknia*  ftumer  amthon  baTe  on  many  oceaiicii  admit* 
ted  sack  an  aitematiye.    For  aiample  :— 

SnilL  "  OMatioDB  am  to  be  made  of  wheat  or  df  batley/'*  But 
the  met^ning  of  thia  k  noli  aocordiAg  to  yoor  nwde  of  inlerpfelattoiiv 
"That  il  it  cannot  be  made  of  barley^  an  offering  sa  i6  be  made  ai 
wheat" 

''Bnmtofering  ia  to  be  made  at  aanrise  or  befoie  eurii^/'t 
In  thia  instance  your  mode  of  e^^anation  may  be  inpfdied ;  but  no 
anthoxa  have  ever  given  each  an  mteipretation»  but  aU  hate  iwiinllled 
the  allematiye  to  be  optional. 

iVKiM  wimm  im^  amir  wn  i 

Hevealso^  aooording  to  your  opinioUi  tiie  meaning  wtmld  be,  that 
if  you  cannot  worship  Sira  yon  ahould  worship  Vishnu.  But  no 
authovB  have  ever  given  each  an  inieiptetatian  to  those  words,  and  to 
give  more  or  less  worship  to  Siva  than  to  Vishnu  ia  quite  oantraiy 
to  Ihe  decisioni  of  all  the  Sastrae. 

FimrM^i  The  following  text  has  also  been  quoted  by  you  in 
opposition  to  the  optional  alternative  in  questian,  taken  as  you  assert 
from  the  Skanda  Purana : — 

"  On  the  death  of  her  husbund^  if  1^  chance  a  woman  is  unaUe 
to  perform  Concremation,  nevertheless  lahe  should  preserve  the  virtue 
required  of  widows.  If.  she  cannot  preserve  that  virtue^  she  n^uat 
descend  to  h^.  *'  t  To  confirm  this  text  you  have  quoted  the  woxd^ 
of  Angria : — *'  There  Is  no  other  piona  course  for  a  widow  beaidea 
Conoremation ;''  f  which  you  have  inteipreted»  that  '*  for  a  widow 
there  ia  no  other  course  so  pious.  *' 

I  answer,  the  words  of  Angria  are  express,  that  there  ia  no  o^)ier 
I»ou8  coarse  fpr  a  widow  than  Coucremation.  And  the  Smarts 
commentator,  having  thus  interpreted  the  tent  in  reconciling  it  with 
the  words  of  Vishnu  already  quoted^  dedarsa,  that  it  eonveya  mevely 
exaggerated  praise  of  Concremation. 

t^^^^^    ^^A^^^    ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^    ^ 
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Btit  youf  in  oppocition  to  Hm  tra«  nMwming  of  tiw  ezpnMioa  and 
totlMiiiteipnteticmgivenbytfaeSDMrtaoomiiienijiior,  li^  eaqplained 
ihoBe  words  to  suit  your  own  argnniflnt,  that  there  is  no  olJier  oontae 
mate  pious  than  that  of  Goncremation.  Perrsrtisg  tiras  the  mettiing 
ol  the  fiMtras,  what  benefit  do  joa  pit^KMe  by  promoting  the  destmo* 
lion  of  feeUe  wonan,  by  holding  up  the  temptation  of  enjoyments 
in  a  futore  state  ?    This  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

U  the  passage  yon  have  quoted  from  the  Skanda  Pnnna  really 
exist,  the  mode  in  whieh  tiie  Smarta  commentator  has  explained  the 
wowds  of  Aogira  (**theiie  is  no  other  virtuous  course,")  must  be 
applied  to  those  of  the  Skanda  Parana,  viz.,  that  the  text  of  <he  Skanda 
Purana  which  contmdicta  lilmii,  Vishnu,  and  o&era,  fe  to  be  understood 
a*  merely  oonveyii^  exi^^rated  praise ;  because,  to  exalt  Gonorema- 
tion,  which  leads  to  future  enjoyments  Ihat  an  treated  as  despicable 
by  the  Upanishads  of  the  Vedas  and  8mriti»  and  by  the  Bhagavad 
Oita,  above  asceticism,  in  which  the  mind  may  be  purified  by  the 
performance  of  works  without  desire,  that  may  lead  to  eternal  beatitsde, 
is  eveiy  way  inadmissible,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinions 
~  by  ancient  authors  and  commentators. 


SscTjoir  n. 
Iir  (he  latter  end  of  the  7ih  page  you  have  admitted,  that  the 
sayings  of  Angira,  Vishnu,  and  Harita,  on  the  subject  of  Cbncremation, 
are  certainly  at  variance  with  those  of  Menu ;  but  assert,  that  any  law 
£^ven  by  Manu,  when  contradicted  by  several  other  lawgivers,  is  to 
be  considered  annulled  :— therefore,  his  Authority  in  treating  of  the 
duties  of  widows  is  not  admissible,  on  account  of  the  discord  existing 
between  it  and  passages  of  Harita,  and  Vidmu  and  others.  With  a 
^ew  to  establish  this  position  you  have  advanced  three  arguments. 
The  first  of  them  is,  that  Vrihaspati  says,  "  whatever  law  is  oootmry 
to  the  law  of  Manu,  is  not  eommendaUe,'**  in  which  the  nominative 
case,  ''whatever  law,"  as  being  used  in  the  singular  number,  signifies, 
that  in  case  laws,  given  by  a  single  persoui  atai|d  11^  opposition  to 
those  of  Manu  they  are  not  worthy,  of  reverence,  but  if  several  persons 
diifer  from  Manu  in  any  certain  point,  his  authority  must  be  set  aside. 
I  reply.  It  has  been  the*  invariable  practice  of  ancient  and  modem 
authors,  to  explain  all  texts  of  law  so  as  to  make  them  coincide  with 
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tbe  Itew  of  lliiiu.    Th^  la  no  imUmoe  dtcUre  thai  the  anthori^  of 
TImw  m  Io  be  sel  Mide»  in  order  to  adaaait  that  of  any  otlier  lawgiver. 
Bui  jrou  kair^i  on  the  oontrary,  eet  aaide  the  authority  of  lllanu,  on  the 
grooBd  of  inoaBBJatenee  irith  the  vorda  of  two  or  three  other  authors, 
la  thk  yoa  not  only  act  oontraiy  to  the  practice,  of  all  eommentators, 
hot  moreover  in  direct  OMPoaitioii  to  the  authority  of  the  Veda,  for  the 
Veda  declaree»  whatever  Ifanu  l^ys  down,  that  is  commendable/'* 
winch  text  yon  have  yonraell  quoted  in  p.  7.    And  as  to  what  you 
have  eaid  retpecting  the  worda  of  VrihaH>ati  as  being  in  the  singular 
number,  and  theielore  only  applicable  to  a  case  in  which  Menu  is. 
oppoaed  by  only  one  lawgiver,  it  is  obvioua  that  the  word  "whatever," 
beiiig  a  general  term*  inoludea  every  particular  case  falling  uiider  it ; . 
and  therefore  his  law  mnst  be  fdUowed^  whatever  number  of  authors 
there  m^  be  who  lay  down  a  different  direotiDn.    And  the  reason  of 
thia  in  expieased  in  the  lormer  part  of  the  verse  of  Vrihaqpati,  that . 
"Manu  baa  in  his  work  collected  the  meaning  of  the  Vedas.''    From 
thia  it  foUowB  that  whatever  law  is  inconsistent  with  the  code  of  Manu, 
which  ia  the  substance  of  the  Veda^  is  really  inconsistent  with  the 
Veda  itself  and  therefore  inadmisaible.    Admitting  the  justice  of  your 
explanation  of  Vrihaapati'a  text,  that  the  authority  of  any  individual 
lawgiver,  who  is  inconsistent  with.  Manu,  must  be  set  aside,  but  that 
when  several  authorities  coincide  in  laying  down  any  role  inconsistent ' 
with  hia  law,  they  are  to  be  followed,  one  might  on  the  same  principle 
give  a  new  explanation  to  the  following  text : — 

"The  person  who  atfempte  to  atrike  a  Brahman  goea  to  the  hell 
called  Satnayat,  or  of  a  hundred  panishmento ;  and  be  who  actually 
etrikee  a  Bmhman,  goea  to  the  hell  of  Sahaarayat,  or  a  thousand 

Puniafamente«'*t 

Here,  also,  the  noun  in  the  nominative  case,  and  that  in  the  accusa- 
tive case  also,  are  both  in  the  aingular  number ;  therefore,  according  to 
your  exposition,  where  two  or  three  persons  concur  in  beating  a  Brah- 
man, or  where  a  man  beato  two  or  three  Brahmans,  there  is  no  crime 
committed.  There  are  many  similar  instances  of  laws,  the  force  of 
which  would  be  entirely  frustmted  by  your  mode  of  interpretetion. 

Yon  have  argued  in  the  second  place  that  the  practice  of  Coucre- 
mation  is  authorized  by  a  text  of  the  Rig  Veda,  and  consequently  the 

t  ^KTiwr  m^^Ti  fictH  Vtnm  4) Awn  (t  if^  1 9%: 
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authority  of  Manu  is  superseded  by  a  higher  authority.  I  reply.  Intli^ 
12th  Ime  of  the  9th  page  of  your  tract,  you  have  quoled  and  inteiprelsfl 
a  text  of  the  Vedas,  expressing  *'ihat  the  mind  may  be  purified  so  as  to 
seek  a  knowledge  of  God  from  which  absorption  may  acome,  by  the 
performance  of  the  daily  and  occasional  ceremonies,  without  the  desire 
of  fruition ;  'therefore,  while  life  may  be  preserved,  it  on^^t  not  to  be 
destroyed."  With  this  then  and  all  similar  texts,  there  is  the  most 
evident  concord  wiih  the  words  of  Manu.  Notwithatanding  your 
admission  to  this  effect,  yon  assert  that  the  authority  of  the  Vedas 
contradicts  the  declaration  of  Maau.  From  the  text  already  quoted, 
"  that  whatever  Manu  has  declared  is  to  be  aooepted,"  it  foilowa  that 
there  can  be  no  discrepancy  between  Manu  and  the  Veda.  But  that  ia 
certainly  an  apparent  inconsistency  between  Ihe  text  quoted  £rom  the 
ceremonial  part  of  the  Rig  Veda  authorizing  Oonoermation,  and  that 
above  quoted  from  the  spiritual  parts  of  the  Veda  to  which  the  eelebrated 
Manu  has  given  the  preference,  well  aware  that  sudi  partst  of  the  Veda 
are  of  more  authority  than  the  passage  relatiag  to  debased  oeremoniea. 
He  has  accordingly  directed  widows  to  live,  practising  aualeritiesw 
The  text  of  the  Rig  Veda,  of  course,  remains  of  force  to  those  ignorant 
wretches  who  are  fettered  with  the  desire  of  fruition,  which  debaiB 
them  from  the  hope  of  final  beatitude.  This  too  has  been  acknow- 
ledged by  yourself,  in  p.  11,  line  17,  and  was  also  fnUy  considered  in  the 
first  Conference,  p.  13,  line  18.  You  cannot  but  be  aware  too,  that 
when  there  is  doubt  respecting  the  meaning  of  any  text  of  the  Veda,, 
that  interpretation  which  has  been  adopted  by  Manu  is  followed 
by  both  ancient  and  modem  authors.  In  the  Bhavishya  Purana,. 
Mahadeva  gave  instructions  for  the  x)erfomuuice  ixf  a  penance  for 
wilfully  slaying  a  Brahman ;  but  observing  that  this  was  at  variance 
with  the  words  of  Manu,  which  declare  that  there  is  no  expiation 
for  wilfully  killing  a  Brahman,  he  does  not  set  aside  the  text  of 
Manu  founded  on  the  Vedas  by  his  own  authority,  but  explains  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  accepted : — **  The  object  of  the  deelaration 
of  Manu  that  there  is  no  expiation  for  the  wilful  murder  of  a 
Brahman,  was  the  more  abs^ute  prohibition  of  the  crime ;  or  it  may 
be  considered  as  applicable  to  Kshatriyas,  and  the  other  tribes."* 


OV  BUmUNO  WUNIWB' AUTA  MB 

The  gftat  MifaadeTB,  thaai,  £d  not  Tentore  16  set  ande  tke  words  o£ 
Maini,  bat  yoa  haTo  proposed  to  eel  «p  the  textsof  Heiite  ead  Angim 
ae  of  saperior  eotbority. 

Thirdly.  Toufc-hsre  quoted,  wkh  tiie  Tiew  of  doing  sway  with  the 
authority  of  Mmaa  the  test  of  Jaimini*  signifyiiig  that  if  there  be  » 
diSeronce-  of  opinion  leepeoting  a  eohject,  then  the  decision  of  the 
gteMer  nnmber  aomt  be  adofited ;  and  therefore,  tk  the  an^oriQr  of 
Mann«  in  the  present  instance,  is  at  variaaoe  with  eeyevsl  writers,  it 
must  yield  to  theirs.  I  reply.  It  is  apparent  that  this  text»  as  weH 
as  o(»nmon  sense,  only  dietstea,  that  where  thoee  who  diifor  iaofmiioa 
are  eqtuJ  in  point  of  anthority,  the  majority  ongfat  to  be  followed ; 
bat  if  otherwise,  this  text  is  not  applicable  to  the  case.  Thos  the 
authority  of  tiie  Veda,  though  single,  cannot  be  set  aside  by  the  eon- 
carrent  authorities  of  a  handred  lawgivers ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
authority  of  Menu  which  is  derived  immediately  from  the  Veday 
cannot  be  set  aside  by  the  contradicting  authorities  of  the  others 
either  sin^yor  coDectiTely.  Moreover,  if  Angira,  Harita,  Vishnu,, 
and  Vyasa,  authorized  widows  to  choose  the  altenntive  of  CoBcxe^ 
mation,  or  of  living  as  ascetics,  on  the  other  hand^  besides  Menu, 
Tajnavalkya,  Vasishtha,  and  scTeral  other  lawgivers  have  pres- 
cribed asceddsm  only.  Why,  therefore^  decq^^istng  the  authorities 
of  Manu  and  others,  do  you  persist  in  eneouraging  weak  woteen. 
to  submit  to  murder,  by  holding  out  to  them  die  temptations  of 
fatore  pleasures  in  heaven  ? 


Section  III. 

The  quotation  from  the  Mondaka  Upaniahad  and  Bhagarad  Gita, 
which  we  qxAted  in  our  first  Conference,  to  shew  the  light  in  which 
ritetf  should  be  held,  you  hare  repeated  ;  and  have  also  quoted  some 
texts  of  the  Vedas  directing  the  performance  of  certain  rites,  such  as» 
''He  who  desires  heavenly  fruition  shall  perform  the  sacrifice  of  horse.*'*^ 

In  page  17  you  have  given  your  final  conclusion  on  the  subject  to 
this  effect :  "  That  rites  are  not  prohibited,  bat  tiiat  pious  works 
performed  without  desite  are  pMfttabte  10  HOfte  penfoitned  for  the 
sake  of  fruition  ;'andvhe  also  who  pecforms  those  works  without 
desire^  is ,  supeticff  to-  him  wjbo  pedorma  works  for  the  sake  of 
fruition."    If  than  works  without  desire  are  acknowledged  by  you  to 
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Im  Mfwrior  to  noriu  with  deme  of  Inntiaa*  irigr  do  you  pemiad^ 
irldDM  to  pmhtm  wcA  for  the  Mke  o£  frokasa,  gad  do  not  reooai* 
mend  to  them  nther  to  Ic^low  aeceticiem,  by  whick  thtj  m^  eoquio 
•etofimlheetkwb?    And  with  rwpect  to  jonr  Meartien,  Jkmi  "ritee 
4m  not  pffriiibited,"  thk  ie  imweietoiit  with  the  fieelne ;  tor  if  eU 
Ite  teste  of  the  Vedee  end  lewgiren*  prohihitbg  ritee»  weie  to  be 
pooled,  tfaej  iroahi  fill  e  hfge  Tolmne  ;  (ol  theeee  lew  here  bees 
4di«edy  foetod  fay  me  in  pp.  5  aad  6.)    Tbeie  aio  indeed  Seetne 
dliectuigthe  perlormaaee  of  ritee  for  the  eabe  of  fraition,  het  theee 
en  edmowledged  to  be  ol  leee  authority  then  thoee  which  prohibit 
moh  ritoe  ;  ee  ie  ptored  by  the  loUowi&g  text  from  the  Mmdeke 
Upeaaehed :    "  Seetrw  ere  of  two  eorta»  eoperior  end  inferior ;  of  theee 
the  eoperior  ete  thote  by  whidi  the  Eternal  God  ie  eppioached.''^ 
In  the  Bha^avad  CKte  Kriehna  aaye:    ''Amoi^pvt  Saetiaa,  lam 
.  tl^eee  whieh  treat  ol  Ood/'t 
ULft^^    ''IntheSriBhagaratiatheftdtowittgtezt:  ''lU-nundedpenona^joot 
peioeiTing  that  the  objectof  the  Vedais  to  direot  os  to  abeorption,  call 
\{  the  eiq^erficiaUy  tempting  promieee  of  rewatde  their  principal  frait;  but 
ench  as  know  the  Vedae  thorooghly  do  not  hold  thie  opinion/j]: 
I  ^"^^The  peesagee  directing  works  for  the  take  of  fruition  are  therefore 
^  jHapted  only  lor  the  moet  ignoiant.  *  Leexiied  men  ehoold  endeavoiir 
sf\  J  to  urithdmw  all  thoee  ignoiant  pertone  from  works  performed  with 
v^     I  deeiie,  bat  ahoold  never,  lor  the  sake  of  profit,  attempt  to  drown 
1         I  them  in  the  abyss  of  passion.    Raghtmandana  quotes  and  adopts  the 
;  following  words :     ''Learned  men  should  not  persoade  the  ignorant  to 
.  perform  rites  for  the  sake  of  fruition,  for  it  is  written  in  the  Pnrana, 
^that  he  who  knows  the  path  to  eternal  happiness  will  not  direct  the 
ignorant  to  perform  works  with  desire,  as  the  good  phy^ian  refuses 
to  yield  to  the  appetite  of  his  patient  for  injurious  food/'§ 
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Section  IV. 

%  pug*  17,  liJM  id,  qI  your  \nM^,  yoa  Inve  Mid,  tlwt  the  Sistra 
doMaoi  ttdmii  thsl  widowv,  in  givisg  «p  tiM  lue  of  oiU  uid  betel 
aad  MiMil  plemivM,  Ac.,  m  aaoetiei,  p«rfiann  troiiu  withoat  deiire, 
and  aoqwie  abovpflion.  And  lor  this  yon  adnmoe  two  pioofii: 
tlie  ilttt,  tfial  H  appein  tbat  Muni  direote  iStaA  a  widow  abnU 
oomiamj  till  daath  as  an  aicelie,  cimmg  to  practise  tka  ineompaiy 
aUa  ndaa  of  Tirtve  that  iiave  beea  followed  by  each  women  as  ware 
davoled  to  ddy  cae  hnabaad.  From  ^  wtnrd  aiming^  it  £ollow% 
Aat  tlw  dntiis  ol  aft  aeoetio,  to  be  praotiaed  by  widows,  are  el 
the  natars  of  thoae  perfonned  with  desire.  Secondly.  From  the 
sabseqnent  words  of  Mann  it  appears,  that  thoae  widows  who 
lite  awstere lires  ascend  to  heaTCn  like  ascetics  from  their  youth; 
therafote  from  the  words  ascending  to  heaTen,  it  is  obrions  that 
the  austerities  that  may  be  performed  by  them  are  for  reward.  I 
leply.  I  am  ampiised  at  ycnr  asaertion^  that  ansteiiiies  practised  by 
widows  eannot  be  conaklered  as  performed  withoat  desire,  and 
leading  to  abaoiption ;  lor  wheAefe  austerities  or  any  other  kind  el 
act  be  perfcffised  twith  desire  or  without  desire,  must  depend  on  the 
mxadofthe  age^  Some  may  follow  aaoetieism  or  other  practicea 
lor  the  sake  of  heaTcnly  enjoyments,  while  others,  foraaking  deaira 
of  fimition,  may  perfionn  them,  and  at  lengtti  acquire  final  beatitnde. 
Therefore,  if  a  widow  practiae  austeritias  withoat  the  def»ire  d 
fruition,  and  yet  her  acts  are  asserted  to  be  with  desire  of  fruition, 
this  amounts  to  a  setting  at  defiance  both  experience  and  the  Sastras, 
in  a  manner  unworthy  of  a  man  of  learning  like  yourself.  7s  to 
what  you  have  observed  respecting  tjie  word  ainUng  in  the  text  of 
ICanu,  it  never  can  be  inferred  from  the  use  of  that  word,  that  the 
asceticism  of  widows  must  necessarily  be  with  desire ;  for  with  the 
object  of  final  beatitude,  we  practise  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge 
of  (jk)d,  which  no  Sastras  nor  any  of  the  learned  has  ever  classed 
amongst  works  perfonned  with  desire  of  fruition.  For  no  man 
possessed  of  understanding  performs  any  movement  of  mind  or  body 
without  an  object.  It  is  th(iae  werha  only,  ihtreiora,  that  are  per- 
formed for  the  sake  of  corporeal  enjoyment,  either  ia  the  present  or  in 
a  future  state  of  existence,  that  are  said  to  be  with  desire,  and  that 
are,  as  such,  prohibited,  as  Manu  defines :  "  Wliatever  act  is  per-  / 
formed  for  the  sake  of  grattficattons  in  this  world  dr  the  next  is  calledV 
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Frmbarttak ;  and  those  which  are  peifonned  acoording  to  the  kiuiw* 
ledge  of  Qod,  are  called  Nibarttak."* 

As  to  jonr  seoond  aigamenty  that  widows  learimg  ma  aaoelie  life 
avs  lewaided  by  a  maiMiDn  in  haaTsn,  I  leply ;  tfifl*  from  tiwse  wofda 
it  does  not  appear  thai  austerities  shonld  necessary  he  wmdkamd 
amnagst  worits  perfogmed  farieward ;  lo^  a  maasioB  in  hestwi  is  noi 
gmted  to  those  alone  who  perfonn  woiIbb  with  dosiie^  bat  also  to 
these  who  endsowMu  to  aequiie>  knowledge  of  God,  bnt  come  short  of 
^^CjK  attaining  it  m  this  IifeJ  Thqr  most  after  death  remain  lor  a  IflBg  time 
^y  in  the  hesTcn  called  the  Brshmaloka,  and  again  sosnine  a  hmaan  kxsm^ 
S)L^^  nntil  1h£j  hare,  hy  perfecting  themselves  in  divine  knowledlge,  st 
/j^^^^Jtfx^length  obtained  absorption.  The  Bhagavad  Qita  says  distinetly : 
Y^^fitviA^  ''^  ^^'^  whose  devotions  have  been  broken  off  by  dea&,  hawing 
(T  ^  enjoyed  for  an  immensity  of  years  the  rewards  of  his  virtues  in  tiie 
^.      ^  regions  above,  at  leygtib  is  bom  again  in  some  holy  and  respsotafale 

^^^famDy."t 

^  ^^  tCnllnka  Bhatta,  the  commentator  on  Mann,  says  expreesly  in  hia 
^  S'^-'^^observations  on  the  text  of  his  author,  that  those  aseetie  widows 
Qi3!LH4m  ascend  to  heaven  like  Sanaka,  Babkhilya  and  other  devotees  from 
'^fv'AW-their  yonth.  By  this,  it  is  deaily  shewn,  that,  those  widows  ascend 
c^  SMii  ^  heaven  in  the  same  way  as  those  pioos  devotees  who  have  already 


jM^qnired  final  beatitude,  which  can  only  be  attained  by  works  per* 

Mist 


'^^rJ  ^'""^  without  desire.    And  hence  the  aosteritieB  of  widows  mnst 
y'*^  ^  be^  reckoned  amongst  worin  without  d«sire^ 

Section  V. 

In  page  18,  you  have  asserted  that  a  widow  who  undergoes 
Concremation  has  a  hi^^r  reward  than  she  who  lives  as  a  devotee  ; 
for  the  husband  of  the  woman  who  performs  Concremation,  though, 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  a  Brahman,  or  of  ingratitude  or  treachery 
towards  a  friend,  has  his  sins,  by  her  act,  expiated,  and  is  saved  from 
hell,  and  her  husband's,  her  father's,  and  her  mother  s  progenitors,, 
are  all  beatified,  and  she  herself  is  delivered  from  female  form. 

5wT  wRft  i|f  iR'nraTsrairRRT  u 
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I  jqpl^.  ToB  hkre  steted  in  page  37,  eommmtamg  at  tlM  3rd  line, 
that  wQiiDi  «i Aoiit  deaire  •!«  prefemble  to  thoae  perloniied  lor  the 
mim  Aji  friiitkn;  wlule  have  agaift  yoa  eagr,  that  GoncreBaatiofli  k 
prainahla  to  aaoetioiam.  Yon  hare,  however,  aasigBed  as  a  reaecMi 
lor  ycmr  aev  doetiitie,  that  Conereiiiatioii  aaives  progenitors  as  veil  aa 
the  hndband.  I  havo  already  shewn,  that  eaoh  promisee  <rf  reward 
^ace  ntei'oly  hald  out  to  the  most  ignofant,  in  order  to  indnoe  them  to 
IdHow  aoose  kind  of  reUgiona  oheerranoe,  and  to  withdraw  iroin  etil 
coodnd  Tharsiore,  to  prefer  woite  performed  with  a  desire  of 
fruition,  to  works  witfMWt  desire,  merely  on  the  gronnd  of  audi 
eiiaggended  piomisee,  is  eontraiy  to  all  the  Sastras.  If,  in  defiance 
of  afi  the  Saslnis,  yott  maintain  ^t  such  promises  <tf  reward  are  to 
be  tmdeiatood  literaUy,  and  not  merely  as  incitMnents,  still  there  can 
he  no  occasion  for  so  luudi  a  sacrHlee,  so  painful  to  mind  and  body, 
aabniBuig  a  penon  to  death  in  oyd«-to  ssre  her  lines  of  Pbogenitors ; 
for  by  making  an  offering  of  ttte  ripe  pUmtain  to  Sira,  or  a  single 
flower  d  Karabir,  either  to  Siva  or  to  Viahnn,  thirty  millions  of 
lines  of  progenitors  may  be  saved. 

'*  He,  who  maketh  an  oblation  of  a  single  ripe  plantain  to  Siva, 
shall  with  thirty  millions  of  races  of  progenitors  ascend  to  the 
heaveh  of  Siva.^'* 

*'  By  presenting  a  single  Karabir,  white  or  not  white,  to  Vishnu 
or  Siva,  thirty  millions  of  races  of  progenitors  are  exalted  to  heaven."t 

Kor  is  ^ere  any  want  of  promise  of  reward  to  those  who  perform 
works  without  desire.  In  fact,  rather  mors  nbundant  rewards  are 
held  ont  for  .such  works  than  those  you  can  quote  for  the  opposite 
practice.  "  Those  who  have  aoquired  knowledge  in  the  prescribed 
mode  can,  by  mere  volition,  save  any  number  of  progenitors ;  and  all 
the  gods  offer  worship  to  the  devotees  of  the  Supreme  Being."  X 
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A  Tolome  fiUad  with  texto  ol  tlik  kind  mi^  be  ••ftly  imttett. 
Mortorer,  sbookL  evaa  the  leaet  peri  of  9ny  oemnMM^.iieiteaied  Jor 
xeirard  be  omilted  or  mietakeo,  the  froiteare  ihetr«Qped»  emi ewlie 
produced.  Bui  there  ie  «o  bed  ooneequeiice  iroiB  a  iufaue  at  urote 
peiioisued  without  deaiite,  lor  the  oompleciott  ol  theea,  erven  im  paii, 
ie  advaate^ieoue.  la  prool  I  quote  the  BhagaTadGita :  "WoiiDB 
witboufc  desise,  if  oaly  eommenoed,  are  never  withotu  edvaateipe ; 
aad  if  any  member  be  defectiYe,  evil  oooseqaencee  da  aoi  enene,  aa 
in  works  performed  wi|h  deaire-  Aad  the  periomaaoe  ol  evM  a 
•nail  portion  o{  a  work  without  deaire  briage  eabty."^ 

There  is  evidently  a  poesibility  of  a  failure  in  aoaae  portioA  of  the 
rite  of  Coaoremationor  Poetcreiaalaoni  particularly  in  the  made  in 
which  you  perform  the  oaremoay  oontrai^  to  the  direeiiona  of  the 
SeetraiB.  What  counaetion  ia  thene  betwixt  that  mode,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  temporary  heavenly  gratififtntiom  a  mode  whkh  only 
anbjects  the  widow  to  the  coaaequeaoea  of  a  violent  death  ? 


Section  VI. 

Again  in  p.  17,  line  3,  you  admit  it  to  be  more  commendable  for 
a  widow  to  attend  to  the  acquiaition  of  knowledge  than  to  die  by  Coih' 
cremation  ;  but  afterwarda,  in  order  to  perauade  them  to  the  practice 
of  Concremation,  and  to  prevent  them  from  purauing  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  you  obaerve,  that  women  are  naturally  prone  to 
pleasure,  are  extremely  devoted  to  worka  productive  ci  fruita,  and 
are  always  aubject  to  their  paaaiona.  To  persuade  such  j^etaona  to 
fbiaake  ConcrematioD,  in  order  to  attempt  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge is  to  destroy  their  hopes  in  both  ways.  In  support  of  your 
opinion  you  have  quoted  the  Gita :  *'  Thoae  ignorant  persona  who  are 
devoted  to  worka  ought  not  to  be  diaauaded  from  performing  theitt.**t 

1  reply.  Your  object  in  persuading  women  to  bum  themaelvea 
may  now  be  distinctly  perceived ;  you  consider  women,  even  of  res- 
pectable classes,  as  prona  to  ylearniret  and  alwaya  aabject  to  their 
passions ;  and  therefore  you  are  apprehensive  lest  they  should  lose 
both  prospects  of  hope,  by  g^ring  up  OenereRiatieA,  aftd  attempting 
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to  acquire  knowledge,  fbr  this  Teaeen  yoa  leftd  tfieni  to  ike  defttroo^ 
ticm  of  their  Hres,  by  holding  out  to  them  l&e  temptation  of  fittnie 
rewards.  It  is  r^  certain  that  ail  mankind,  whether  male  or  female, 
are  endowed  with  a  mittore  of  paasians ;  hut  by  study  of  the  8eatra»» 
and  frequenting  the  society  of  respectable  persona,  those  passionB 
may  be  gradually  subdued  and  the  capability  of  enjoying  an  exalted 
state  may  be  attained.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  endearrour  to*, 
withdraw  both  men  and  women  from  debased  sensnal  pleasures^  and 
not  to  persuade  ^nem  to  die  with  the  hope  of  thereby  obtaining 
sensual  enjoymenls,  by  whidi  after  a  eertain  pefiod  of  gaatiiootion,. 
they  are  again  immersed  in  the  poflutions  of  the  womb,  mid  eabjeeted 
to  aiiiotion.  I^e  Saetras  have  directed  tiiose  men  or  women,  who 
seek  after  a  knowledge  of  €k)d,  to  hear  and  reflect  upon  this  doctrine^ 
that  they  may  eaoape  from  the  grievous  pain  of  thin  wtnM;  and 
they  hove  also  prssoribed  dutj  and  eccasional  rites  to  be  peidbnned 
widiout  the  hope  of  reward  by  those  who  do  not  seek  after  divine- 
knovtedge  in  order  that  their  minds  mayi  be  pwified,  and  prepared' 
to  receive  that  knowledge.  We,  theniore,  in  oonfonnity  widi  the- 
Sastra,  make  it  our  endeayour  to  dissuade  widows  from  desixii^  &ture 
base  and  fleeting  enjoyments,  and  encourage  them  to  the  acquisition 
of  that  divine  knowledge  which  loads  to  final  beatitude.  Widows, 
therefore,  by  leading  an  ascetic  life  in  the  pezformanca  of  dttiea- 
without  desire,  may  pnxify  their  miada  and  aequAre  dirine  knowledge* 
which  may  preeuie  for  them  final  beatitude.  And  conaeqnintly 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  lose  boik  objeets  ol  future  hof«  | 
\3f  forsaking  Coacremation.  1 

^  Oh  Afljuna,  by  plaaing  their  relianoe  cm  me»  women  and  those 
of  the  lower  classes  of  Vaiqra  and  Sudra  may  obtain  the  highest 
ttxaltaticn."* 

You,  however,  eonsidering  women  devoted  to  their  paasiona  sad 
consequently  iaoafaUe  of  acquiring  divdne  knowledge,  direct  them 
to  perform  Coneremation ;  and  maintain  that»  if  any  amongst  them 
should  not  born  wi&  their  hnsbandst  acoording  to  your  final  dajnieion 
from  the  Saatras*  they  mnst  lose  ths  hopes  that  belong  to  both 
praetiees  ;  becanae  aoeording  to  your  K^inion,  they  ara  <mtisely 
incapable  of  acquiring   divine    knowledge,  and  by    not  adopting 
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Coaacr«m«iion,  tbey  give  up  the  prospect  of  £aifcurci  gnttificatioiiB. 
Ab  to  yoor  qiiotation  from  the  Gita,  to  show  that  pexpone  devoted  to 
-irodnoo^tiiottobediBeaadedfitmithepeiionnanoe^  it  iqaj 

be  obflenred  that  this  text  applies  only  to  rites  offered  without  desire 
of  rewards,  though  applied  by  you  to  works  perfonnedfer  the  sake  of 
future  enjoyaient,  in  direct  uacoD^istency  with  the  anthori^  of  the  Gita. 
The  object  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  texts  of  the  Gita»  ia  to  dtssnade 
man  from  works  performed  with  desire.  The  Oitaaod  its  CSommeo- 
teries  are  both  accessible  to  aU.    Let  the  leaned  decide  the  poiat. 

Tea  have  quoted  the  following  text  of  Vasishtha:  "He  who 
heiag  devoted  to  worldly  pleasures,  boasts,  saying,  *I  am  a  knower 
4>f  God,'  can  neither  obtain  the  cansequettcea  proeuiable  from  wodu^ 
nor  attain  final  beatitude^  the  fruit  of  divine  knowledge."* 

I  admit  tiie  force  of  this  text.  For  whether  a  man  be  devoted  to 
worldly  pleseures  or  not,  if  he  be  a  boaster  either  of  divine  kuQW^ 
ledge  or  of  any  other  acqmrememt,  he  ia  indeed  most  despicable^ 
bat  I  am  unable  to  see  how  this  text,  which-  forbids  vain  glory,  is 
applicable  to  tJie  question  before  us,  which  relates  to  the  Concremation 
cf  widows. 


Sbotiok  VII. 

In  your  80th  page,  yon  have  stated  for  us,  that  we  do  not  object 
to  the  practice  of  Ocmcremation,  but  to  the  ^ying  down  of  the  widow 
to  tiM  pile  belcnre  setting  it  on  fire.  I  reply.  This  is  veiy  incorrect, 
for  it  is  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  our  argument ;  because  CotMot^ 
mation  or  Postcreination  is  a  work  performed  for  the  sske  of  fotoxe 
reward,  whiek  the  Upanishad  and  the  Gita,  and  other  fiastras,  have 
•declared  to  be  most  contemptible.  Consequently,  relying  on  those 
Sastras,  it  has  been  always  our  object  to  dissuade  widows  from  the 
act  of  GoncrematiQn  or  Postcremation,  that  they  might  not,  for  the 
sake  of  the  debased  enjoyment  of  corporeal  pleasures,  renounce  the 
attainment  of  diwie  knowledge.  As  to  the  mode  in  which  you  mxu> 
der  widows  by  tying  them  to  the  pile,  we  do  exert  ourselves  to  prevent 
eudi  deeds,  for  those  who  are  witnesses  to  an  act  of  murder,  and 
neglect  to  do  anything  towaids  its  prevention,  are  accomplices  in 
the  crime. 
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la  jwUfiention  of  tbe  .mmB  <^  bi^ioiig  .wi^ojyirB  )>y  f oioei  you  lui>ve 
«tttle4,  iUiwarde  U^  loot  of  ihe  Mvae  imge,  4ihftl;  in  those  cooatr^ 
TKbm»  it  is  llie  cvMtom  iar  widows  Ao  aaoend  Ifce  flaming  pile,  tbere 
cunnat  J^.ai^  dispute  4s  to  tbe  pvofm^^  ol  foUovrix^g  4bat  mode ; 
Jbut  wfcase  that  is  not  ihe  m^e  loUomd,  und  it  is  the  practice /for 
those  tb»t  buEu  the  .coipse  to  place  a  pctrtion  .of  fire  contiguaos  to  tbe 
pile,  so  tiiat  it  may  gradually  make  its  -way  to  the  pile,  and  at  that 
timarthe  widow,  aocordu^  to  the  ptieseiibed  lorm,  ascends  tbe  pile,  in 
ibis  mode  also  thare  is  Aotiuog  conlrary  itotbe^astras.  Yoa^va 
at  tbe  same  time  quoted  two  or  tbrae  amthorities  to  ab^w,  that  rites 
should  be  performed  acccttdiug  to  tbe  .custom  of  tbe  country.  I  rc^y. 
Female  murder,  muider  lOf  a  Bmbmaa,  parricide,  and  similar  heinous 
crimes,  cannot  be  jeckooed  amoiigBt  ipiou9  acts  .1^  alleging  the  custom 
of  a  country  in  their  behalf ;  by  suob  customs  ratber  the  cQimtry  i^ 
which  they  axist  is  itself  condemned.  I  shall  write  more  at  large  to 
this  jturpose  in  the  conduaion.  Tbe  practice, , therefore,. of  forcibly 
tying  >dawn  women  to  tbe  pUe,  and  burning  them  to  daath,.is  incon- 
aktent  with  tbe  iSastras,  and  bighly  sinful.  It  is  of  no  oonsequenoe  to 
affinui  4hat  this  is  cnstamaiy  in  any  pavtioular  counti^ — if  it  were 
uniyersaQy  practised,  the  murders  would  still  be  criminal.  Tbe 
pietonce  that  many  ase  uodted  in  the  oommission  of  such  murder 
will  notsecuie  them  bom  divine  .Tengeance.  Thecustoms  of  a  country 
or  of  a  FEMe  may  be  followed  in  mattate  where  no  particalar  rules  are 
prescribed  in  the  Sastras ;  but  the  wilful  mnidar  of  widows,  prohibited 
by  all  Sastras,  is  not  to  be  justified  by  tbe  poracticeof  a  few.  From 
the  Sbinda  Purana :  "In  those  onattaxs  in  ^bicb neither  tbe  Vedas 
nor  lawgivers  give  either  direct  saoction  or  prohibition,  tbe  customs 
of  .a  country  or  of  ja  race  may  ba  observed/'* 

If  you  insist  that  the  piractice.of  a  country  or  of  a  race,  though 
directly,  contrary  to  tbe'di»<rtions  of  the  Ssatrafi,  ia  still  proper  to  be 
observed,  axid  to  be  reckoned  amongst  lawful  acts,  I  reply,  that  in 
Sivskandii  aud  Vishnukancbi,  it  is  tbe  custom  of  the  people  of  all 
dasses<of  one  ofitbose  places,  whether  learned  or  ignorant,  mutually, 
torsvilatbe  god  peculiarly  worshipped  by  the  people  of  the  other — 
those  of  Visbnnkanebi  despisis^  Siva,  and  of  Sivakanchi  ^in  the  same 
uuomer  bedding  Vishnu  in  contempt.    Are  tbe  inhabitants  of  those 
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places,  whose  costom  it  is  thus  to  ravile  Siva  and  Vishnu  not  guilty 
of  sin?  For  each  of  those  tribes  may  assert,  in  their  own  defence,  thai 
it  is  the  practice  of  their  country  and  race  to  rerile  the  god  of  the 
other.  But  no  learned  Hindu  will  pretend  to  say,  that  this  excnae 
sares  them  from  sin.  The  Rajputs,  abo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Dooab,  are  accustomed  to  destroy  their  infant  daughters  ;  they  also 
must  not  be  considered  guilty  of  the  crime  of  child-murder,  as  they 
act  according  to  the  custom  of  their  country  and  race.  There  are 
many  instances  of  the  same  kind.  No  Pandits,  then,  would  consider 
a  heinous  crime,  directly  oontraiy  to  the  Sastras,  as  ri^teous,  by 
whatever  length  of  practice  it  may  appear  to  be  sanctioned. 

You  haTC  at  first  alleged,  that  to  bum  a  widow  after  tying  her 
down  on  the  pile,  is  one  of  the  acts  of  piety;  uid  have  then  quoted  our 
argument  for  the  opposite  opinion,  that  *'  the  inhabitants  of  foresta 
and  mountains  are  accustomed  to  robbery  and  murder :  but  must  these 
be  considered  as  faultless,  because  they  follow  only  the  custom  of 
their  oountiy?"  To  this  you  hsre  again  replied,  that  respectable 
people  are  not  to  be  guided  by  the  example  of  mountaineers  and 
foresters.  But  the  custom  of  burning  widows  you  say,  **has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  most  exemplary  Pandits  for  a  length  of  time.  It  is 
the  custom,  then,  of  respectable  people  that  is  to  be  followed,  and  not 
that  of  men  of  no  principles."  I  answer.  Respectability  and  want 
of  respectability,  depend  upon  the  acts  of  men.  If  people  of  this  pro- 
vince, who  have  been  constantly  guilty  of  the  wilful  murder  of  women 
by  tying  them  to  the  pile  in  which  they  are  burnt,  are  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  respectable,  then  why  should  not  the  inhabitants  of 
mountains  and  forests  be  also  reckoned  good,  who  perpetrate  ihurder 
for  the  sake  of  their  lirelihood,  or  to  propitiate  their  cruel  deities? 
To  shew  that  the  custom  of  a  country  should  be  followed,  you  have 
quoted  a  text  of  the  Veda,  signifying  that  the  example  of  Brahmans 
well  versed  in  the  Sastras,  of  good  understanding,  and  whose  practice 
is  m  conformity  with  reason  and  the  Sastras,  not  subject  to  passion, 
and  accustomed  to  perform  good  works,  should  be  followed.  And  you 
hare  also  quoted  the  words  of  Vyasa,  signifying  that  the  authorities 
of  the  Vedas  and  Sastras,  as  well  as  of  reason,  being  various,  the 
practice  pointed  out  by  illustrious  men  should  be  adopted.  I  repfy. 
You  have  shewn  tha.t  the  example  of  men  versed  in  the  Sastras,  and 
who  act  in  conformity  with  reason  and  the  Sastras,  should  be  followed ; 
but  can  you  call  Ifadse  who,  in  defiance  of  the  Sastras,  wilfully  put 
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women  to  death  by  tying  them  down  to  the  pile  on  which  diey  aro 
burnt,  iUnstriooB,  acquamted  with  the  Vedaa,  and  devoted  to  acta 
prescribed  by  the  Saatras  and  by  reason?    If  not,  their  example  ia  to 
be  disregarded.  If  yon  can  call  those,  who  wilfoUy  tie  down  women  to 
put  them  to  death,  righteons  and  illnstrioas,  then  there  ia  no  l«*t^t^^ 
of  unrighteousness  and  depravity.  I  hare  already  said,  tiiat  when  any 
act  is  neither  directly  authorized  nor  prohibited  by  the  Sastraa,  the 
custom  of  the  country  or  of  the  race,  should  be  the  rule  of  conduct; 
but  in  the  present  case,  the  words  are  express  in  prescribing  that  the 
widow  shall  tmH/er  the  flaming  pile.    But  those  who,  in  direct  defiance 
of  the  authority  of  the  Sastras,  act  the  part  of  woman-murderers,  in 
tying  down  the  widow  to  the  pile,  and,  subsequently  applying  the 
flame,  bum  her  to  death,  can  never  exculpate  themselves  from  the  sin 
of  woman-murder.    As  to  the  words  you  hare  quoted  from  the  Skanda 
Purana»  signifying  that  the  arguments  of  one  who  has  no  faith  in 
Siva  and  Vishnu  can  have  no  weight  in  the  discussion  of  the  legality 
of  &cts,    I  reply,  this  text  is  applicable  to  those  who  worship  images. 
Hiose  who  worship  forms  under  any  name,  and  haye  no  fai till  in  Siva 
and  Vishnu,  their  worship  is  yain,  and  their  words  to  be  disregarded. 
In  the  same  way  the  words  of  the  Kulamava :     "  He  whose  mouth 
does  not  give  out  the  smell  of  wine  and  flesh,  should  perf onn  a 
penance  and  be  avoided,  and  is  as  an  inferior  animal.    This  is 
undoubted."*    These  words  are  ^plicable  only  to  those  who  follow 
the  Tantraa ;  and  if  aU  such  texts  are  considered  otherwise  applicable 
than  in  relation  to  the  sects  to  whom  th^  are  directed,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  reooncilling  the  variances  betwixt  the  different  Sastras. 
The  Sastras,  treating  of  Ood,  contains  the  following  words:    "Acta 
and  rites  that  originate  in  movements  of  the  hands,  and  other  mem* 
ben  of  the  body,  beiiig  perishable,  cannot  effect  beatitude   that 
is  etenial."t 

"  Those  that  worship  forms  under  appellations,  continue  subject 
to  form  and  appellation ;  for  no  perishable  means  can  effect  the 
acquisition  of  an  imperishable  end.'*f 

J  uim*^  iTTWifir  m^  cfi^wl  ^nrri  i 
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"  Thai  anuQ  who  comsiden  tbe  Being  that  is  infinite,  incompre- 
jMmsible,  |>iiiie,  eartendiag  «8  far  as  apaoe  and  time  and  vacuity,  to  he 
finite,  peflroaptilfle  by  the  seneea,  limited  l^  time  and  place,  subject 
to  iMMBion'and  anger,  wtiat  crime  is  such  a  xobber  of  Divine  majesty 
not  i^ty  of  ?"*  That  is,  he  is  ,g«ilty  of  those  sins  which  are  con- 
<aAegtd  as  the  moat  heinoas,  as  well  as  of  those  that  are  considered 
•otdina]^  sins*  Tkefeiojfe  the  words  of  so  sinful  a  person  can  have  ' 
no  wei^t  in  the  discussion  of  the  kigality  of  rites. 


Section  VHI. 

You  have  stated  in  p.  2,  that  in  the  same  manner  as  when  part 
of  a  village  or  of  a  piece  of  cloth  has  been  burnt,  the  village  or  pieee 
of  cloth  is  said  to  be  burnt,  so  if  a  portion  of  the  pile  is  inflamed,  liie 
whele  pile  may  be  said  to  be  flaming.  Therefore,  it  may  with 
propriety  be  affirmed,  that  widows  do  in  ^is  country  ascend  the 
flaming  pile. 

I  rep^.  You  m^y  afford  gratification  to  those  who  take  delight 
in  woman*murder  Ijy  such  a  quibble,  but  how  can  you  avoid  divine 
punishment  by  thus  playing  upon  words  ? — ^for  we  find  in  the  test 
of  Harita  and  of  Vishnu,  the  phrase  *'  Pravivesa  hutasanam,*'  whieh 
means  entering  into  flames,  and  the  term  "  Samaroheddhutasanam,*' 
signifying  ascending  the  flames.  You  have  intepreted  these  diiectietta 
in  lihis  way ; — that,  a  considerable  distance  from  ftie  pile,  fire  may  be 
placed,  and  a  piece  of  grass  or  rope  n^ay  connect  the  fire  with  the  pile ; 
and  that  thus,  by  ascending  the  pile,  whichhas  not  been  in  the  smaUeet 
degree  affected  by  the  fire,  the  widow  may  fulfil  the  direction  of  ascend- 
ing and  enteringihe  flaming  pile.  But  I  beg  to  remaric,  that  both  in 
vulgar  dialect  and  in  Sanskrit,  the  word  "  Praves  *'  expresses  only  the 
introgression  of  one  substance  into  another ;  as  for  example,  "  Qriha 
pravesh  koriachhilam,"  I  entered  the  house ;  the  word  entered  cannot 
be  used  unless  I  actually  passed  into  the  house.  If  a  long  bamboo  be 
attached  to  the  house  and  a  rcpe  be  fastened  to  that  ^bamboo,  no  one 
can  in  any  language  say,  that  in  merely  touching  that  rope  or  bamboo 
he  has  entered  that  house,  ^im  «iBg^  ^billat  of  ^wetd  Monging  to 
the  pile  were  indeed  infli^ied;  then.yim  might  ^y,«oocading  to  your 


qmbbB»  regarding  the  bunun^  of  tke  dotli  and  of  tbe'vSage,  diatth^ 
pile  waa  inflained,  and  the  flMniBg  p9e,  entered ;  bat  ereor  ^km  i»  bf 
no  means  the  case,  in  the  mode  ia  widch  your  p9»  is  oaed.  Uales^ 
howerer,  tbe  pil^  is  so*  ooiupleieljr  in  fire  tbat  iAm^  fltanea  nay  wiiiumw 
the  whole  of  her  body,  Ibe  wonwn  eaimol  be  said  tot  enter  hiA»  th» 
flame.  Yoa  must  then,  belbre  yon  ean  jnstiiy  your  nmrder  of  kelplaaa 
women,  prepare  a  new  dletionavy  ;  but  tiiere  ia  no  ^reat  pvobabiMlj^ 
of  its  interpretatiotte  being  adopted  by  men  oC  kBOwladge. 

Towards  the  end  of  die  28th  page  yoa  assert,  tiiat  thoee  wiko  tiv 
down  the  woman  to  the  p3e  aeeoiding  to  die  enatom  <tf  the  ooantry, 
are  not  guilty  of  Tiolation  of  the  Sastras :  for  it  is  to  be  understood 
from  the  words  of  Harita  before  quoted,  thai  until  her  body  be  banrty 
the  widow  cannot  be  defivered  from  female  form,  which  impliea  Aat 
her  body  oa^t  to  be  completely  conattmed ;  and  that  it  is  on  thia 
account  that  those  who  bunt  her  make  her  fast  to  the  pile,  leel  by 
accident  any  part  of  the  dead  body  should  IbH  out  of  the  pile,  and  foil 
of  being  coneiamed,  and  in  that  case  the  burning  be  ineompleto.  Thia 
practice  of  tying  down,  therefore,  is  albo  conformable  to  the  Sasira ; 
and  those  who,  in  bumiag  the  woman,  male  her  hat  to  the  pile,  are 
not  therein  guilty  of  any  sin,  but  rather  perform  a  plons  aet.  In 
support  of  this  assertion  yon  have  quoted  the  words  of  Apastamba, 
signifying  that  he  who  performs  an  aet  prescribed  by  the  Sastras,  or 
he  who  persuades  or  permits  another  to  perform  a  prescribed  act, 
ascends  to  heaven ;  and  he  who  commits  an  act  forbidden  by  the 
Sastra,  or  who  persuades  or  permits  another  to  perform  a  prdiilMted 
action,  sinks  to  hell. 

I  reply.  You  mean  to  say,  that  it  is  not  in  order  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  the  widow's  flying  from  the  pile  from  fear  of  the  flames,  or 
from  pain,  that  she  is  made  fast— but  merely,  lest  any  fragments  of 
the  body  should  fall  from  die  pile  unbumt,  that  she  is  tied  down  to 
the  pifo  while  alive.  I  ask,  is  it  with  an  iron  diain  that  the  woiaaa 
is  made  fast,  or  widi  a  common  rope  ?  For  by  securing  the  body  by 
means  of  iron,  the  danger  of  portions  of  it  being  scattered  frtmi  tlM» 
pile  may  tmdoubtedly  be  avoided.  But  if,  on  die  contraiy,  dw  body 
is  bound  with  a  common  rope,  the  rope  will  be  consumed  befoie  lifo 
has  altogether  quitted  the  body  and  the  rope,  iihm  so  burned, 
can  be  of  mo  use  in  retaining  widun  the  pile,  the  memben  oi 
the  body.  Se  far  have  Pndita  been  infatuated,  in  attempdnir  to 
give  die   appearance  of  propriety  to  improper  actfons,  that  diey 
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haTe  even  attempted  to  make  people  beUere,  that  a  xope  may 
remain  vnconsamed  amidst  a  flaming  fiie,  and  pieyent  the  mem* 
ben  of  a  body  ircHn  being  dispeiBed  from  the  pile.  Men  of  sense 
may  now  jndge  of  the  trnth  of  the  reason  to  which  yon  ascribe 
the  pxactice  of  ^jring  down  widows.  All  people  in  the  world  are  not 
blind,  and  those  who  will  go  and  behold  the  mode  in  which  yon  tie 
down  women  to  the  pile,  will  readily  perceive  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  motives  yon  assign  for  ihe  practioe.  A  little  reflection  ought 
to  have  convinced  you  of  the  light  in  which  such  an  argument  must 
be  viewed,  even  by  those  of  your  friends  who  have  the  smallest  regard 
for  truth.  As  for  the  text  you  have  quoted  from  Apastamba,  it 
might  have,  with  more  propriety  been  cited  by  us,  because  it  is 
established  by  that  passage,  that  those  who  commit^  persuade  to,  or 
permit  an  improper  action,  descend  to  hell ;  for  those  that  are  guilty 
of  wilful  womanrmurder,  by  tying  women  down  with  ropes,  and 
burning  them  to  death,  a  practice  unauthorized  by  the  Sastras,  and 
considered  as  most  heinous,  and  those  who  persuade  or  permit  others 
to  do  so,  are  certainly  obnoxious  to  the  denunciation  of  Apastamba. 
The  pretext  of  custom  of  the  country,  or  of  the  object  of  preventing 
portions  of  the  body  from  being  scattered,  will  not  exculpate  them. 

You  have  written,  in  page  29,  that  those  who,  by  the  permission 
of  the  widow,  increase  the  flames  by  throwing  wood  or  straw  on  the 
pile,  are  meritorious :  for  he  who  without  reward  assists  another  in 
a  pious  act,  is  to  be  esteemed  most  meritorious.  In  confirmation, 
you  have  quoted  an  anecdote  of  the  Matsya  Purana,  that  a  goldsmith, 
by  affording  his  gratuitous  assistance  in  a  pious  act,  obtained  a  great 
reward.  To  this  I  have  already  replied  :  for  if  those  who  voluntarily 
commit  woman-murder,  by  tying  down  a  widow  to  the  pile,  and 
holding  her  down  with  bamboos  to  be  burnt  to  death,  are  to  be 
reckoned  as  performers  of  a  pious  act,  those  who  assist  them  in  so 
doing  must  be  esteemed  meritorious ;  but  if  this  be  a  most  heinous 
and  debased  crime,  the  promoters  of  it  must  certainly  reap  the  fruits 
of  woman-murder. 

In  your  concluding  paragraph  you  have  quoted  three  texts,  to 
prove  the  continual  observance  of  ihis  practice  durii^  all  ages. 
Hie  first  recounting,  that  a  dove  entered  into  the  flaming  pile  of  her 
deceased  husband.  The  second,  that  when  Dhritarashtra  was  burning 
in  the  flames  of  his  hermitage,  his  wife,  Gandhari,  threw  herself  into 
the  fire.    The  wives  of  Vasudeva  (the  father  of  Krishna),  of  Balarama, 
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of  Pradyunma,  and  o{  othfin,  entered  the  fl<^w>ipg  pUee  of  their  respeo* 
tive  hnshanda.  Those  three  instances  oocuired,  as  narrated  by  the 
Parana  writers,  within  intervals  ol  a  few  years  towards  the  close 
of  the  Dwapara  Yuga.  Ton  ou^t  then  to  have  quoted  other  instances, 
to  shew  the  continual  observance  of  this  practice  throughout  all 
^es.  Let  that  be  as  it  may,  you  yourself  cannot  fail  to  know,  that 
in  former  ages  there  were,  as  in  later  times,  some  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  attainment  of  final  beatitude,  and  others  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  future  pleasure.  Some  too  were  virtuous,  and  some  sinful ; 
fiome  believers,  some  sceptics.  Amongst  those,  both  men  and  women* 
who  perfonned  rites  for  reward,  after  enjoying  pleasures  in  heaven,have 
again  fallen  to  earth.  Those  Sastras  themselves  declare  this  &ct ; 
but  in  the  Sastras  that  teach  the  path  to  final  beatitude,  the  perform- 
ance of  rites  for  the  sake  of  reward  is  positively  forbibdden. 
According  to  these  Sastras,  numberless  women,  in  all  ages,  who  were 
desirous  of  final  beatitude,  living  as  ascetics,  attained  their  object. 
Evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mababharata  and  other  works : 
**  The  widows  of  the  heroic  Kuru$,  who  fell  valiantly  with  their  faces 
to  the  foe,  and  were  translated  to  the  heaven  of  Brahma,  performed 
only  the  prescribed  ceremonies  with  water,***  and  did  not  bum 
themselves  on  the  piles  of  their  husbands.  I  have,  moreover,  to 
request  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  three  instances  you 
have  quoted,  the  very  words  **  entered  into  fire  **  are  used.  In  those 
three  cases,  then,  it  appears  that  the  widows  actually  entered  the 
flames,  and  therefore  whatever  widow  in  the  present  time  does  not 
•enter  the  fire,  but  is  burnt  to  death  by  others  tying  her  down  to  the 
pile,  has  not  performed  the  ceremony  according  to  the  ancient 
practice  you  have  instanced ;  and  from  rites  so  perfonned  she  can- 
not even  be  entitled  to  the  temporary  enjoyment  of  heavenly 
pleasures :  and  those  who  tie  her  down,  and  pressing  on  her  with 
bamboos,  kill  her,  must,  according  to  all  Sastras,  be  considered  guilty 
of  the  heinous  crime  of  woman-murder. 

SEcnovK. 

Advocate,    I  alluded,  in  page  18,  line  18,  to  the  real  reason  for  our 

^uudety  to  persuade  widows  to  follow  their  husbands,  and  for  our 

endeavours  to  bum  them  pressed  down  with  ropes :  vis.,  that  women 

are  by  nature  of  inferior  understanding,  without  resolution,  unworthy 
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of  trasf,  sabject  to  passions,  a(nd  roid  of  viitaons  knowledge ;  they^ 
accoi^iiig  to  the  precepts  of  the  ISatstm,  are  not  allowed  to  matfjr 
again  after  the  demise  of  their  husbands,  and  consequently  despair  at 
once  of  all  worldly  pleasure  ;  hence  it  is  evidenf ,  that  death  to  these 
unfortunate  widows  is  preferable  to  existence  ;  for  the  great  difficulty 
which  a  widow  may  experience  by  living  a  purely  ascetic  life,  da 
prescribed  by  the  Sastras,  is  obvious ;  therefore,  if  she  do  not  perform 
Concremation,  it  is  probable  that  she  may  be  guilty  of  such  acta 
as  may  bring  disgrace  upon  her  patemat  and  maternal  relations,  and 
those  that  may  be  connected  with  her  husband.  Under  these  circum* 
stances,  we  instruct  them  from  their  early  life  in  the  idea  of  Concre- 
mation, holding  out  to  them  heavenly  enjoymelkts  in  company  with 
their  husbands,  as  well  as  the  beatitude  of  their  relations,  both  by 
birth  and  marriage,  and  their  reputation  in  this  world.  From 
this  many  of  them,  on  the  death  of  their  husbands,  become  desirous 
of  accompanying  them  ;  but  to  remove  every  chance  of  their  trjring 
to  escape  from  the  blazing  tire,  in  burning  them  we  first  tie  them 
down  to  the  pile. 

Opponent.  The  reason  you  have  now  assigned  £>r  burning  widows 
alive  is  indeed  your  true  motive,  as  we  are  well  aware ;  but  the  faults 
which  you  have  imputed  to  women  are  not  planted  in  their  constita- 
tion  by  nature  ;  it  would  be,  therefore,  grossly  criminal  to  condemn 
that  sex  to  death  merely  from  precaution.  By  ascribing  to  them  all 
sorts  of  improper  conduct,  you  have  indeed  suecessfully  persuaded  the 
Hindu  community  to  look   down  upon  them  as  contemptible  and 

,; mischievous  creatures,  whence  they  have  been  subjected  to  constant 

\    miseries.    I  have,  therefore,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  this  head. 
TTftttL     ^^^^^^^  A^  ^^  general  inferior  to  men  in  bodily  strength  and 
-*^  ^        energy ;  consequently  the  male  part  of  the  community,  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  corporeal  weakness,  have  denied  to  them  those  excellent 
/  merits  that  they  are  entitled  to  by  nature,  and  afterwards  they  are 

t  apt  to  say  that  women  are  naturally  incapable  of  acquiring  those 

>  merits]  But  if  we  give  the  sul^ject  consideration,  we  may  easily 
^  ascertain  whether  or  not  your  accusation  against  them  is  conaistent 
with  justice.  HLs  to  their  iniferiority  in  poiztt  of  undenstmdiiig,  when 
did  you  ever  afford  them  a  fair  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  nataxvl 
capacity  HoW  then  catk  you  accuse  them  of  wmt  of  undersmding? 
',  If,  after  instruetto»  in  k^wle4^  mA  wisdo^y  %  person  cannot  com- 
prehend or  retain  what  has  been  taught  him,  we  may  consider  him 
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BS'dB'ficient;  b«t  a«  5f>a  keep*  women  geiwndly  TDi4  of  edncaiion  aad 
acquiremeiits,  ytm  eaanot,  Ihefvefdi^  ia  juaCwe  ptonouaoe  omiimr\J 
ixdetioAt^  On  th^  contniy,  Lilvroti,  Bhaowiiati,  Ihe  *«nfo  of  the 
pmce  of  Karnati  aad  ttot  of  Kriidasa,  are  eelebmHod  for  tftevr 
thofoogh  k»owlei|g«  of  all  the  Saetrav:  motfioyer  in  tfeie  VrilMKia- 
nmyiika  UpaMehod  of  tiie  Yajwr  Veda  it  is  clearly  slated  t^t  YajnaK 
TtoHeya  imparted  divine  knowledge  of  die  mocM  diAetilt  nature  19  hs 
wife  Maitreyr,  who-  wae  able  to  follow  and  comf^tely  atHain  it ! 

fSecon^.  Yott  ckftrge  them  wil&  wflnt  of  rew^a4»on,  at  wHieh  I 
feel  exceedingly  sniixrised  :  for  we  constantly  pereeire,  in  a  country 
wbere'  the  name  of  death  makes  the  male  shudder,  that  the  female, 
from  her  firmness  of  mind,  offers  to  bnrn  with  the  corpse  of  her 
deceased  husband ;  and  yet  you  Sieouse  those  women  of  deficiency  in 
point  of  resohrtios. 

Thirdly.   With  reg&rd  to  tiieir  trustworthiness,  let  us  look  minutely  • 
into  the  conduct  of  both  sexes,  and  we  may  be  enarbled  to  ascer- 
tain which  of  them  is  the  most  frequently  gtidty  of  betraying  friends. 
If  we  enumerate  such  women  in  each  Tillage  or  towii  a»  hare  beea 
deceived  by  men,  and  such  men  as  hare  been  betrayed  by  women,  I 
presume  that  the  number  of  Ae  deceived  women  would  be  f ound  j 
ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  betrayed  menj   Men  are,  in  ^ 
general,  able  to  read  and  write,  and  manage  public  iSrairs,  by  which 
means  they  easily  promulgate  such  faults  as  women  occasionally 
commit,  but  never  consider  as  criminal  the  misconduct  of  men 
towards  women.     One  fault  they  have,  it  must  be  acknowledged ; 
which  is,  by  considering  othen  equally  void  of  duplicity  ae  them- 
selves, to  give  their  confidence  too  readily,  from  which  they  suffer 
much  misery,  even  so  far  that  some  of  them  are  misled  tosnffer  / 
themselves  to  be  burnt  to  death.  '    "^ — -* 

rfn  the  fourth  place,  with  respect  to  their  subjection  to  the  pas- 
sions, this  may  be  judged  of  by  the  custom  of  marriage  as  to  the 
respective  sexes  ;  for  one  man  may  marry  two  or  three,  sometimes 
even  ten  wives  and  upwards  ;  while  a  woman,  who  marries  but  one 
husband,  desires  at  his  death  to  follow  him,  forsaking  all  worldly 
enjoyments,  or  to  remain  leading  the  austere  life  of  an  ascetic. 

Fifthly.  The  accusation  of  their  want  of  virtuous  knowledge  is- 
an  injustice.  Observe  what  pain,  what  slighting,  what  contempt, 
and  *what  afflictions  their  virtue  enables  them  to  support  I  Row 
many  Kulin  firahmans  are  there  who  marry  ten  or  fifteen  wives- 
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for  the  sake  of  mxmej,  that  never  see  the  greater  noiober  of  them 
•after  the  day  of  iiiarriage»  and  Tisit  others  oaoly  three  or  four  timea 
in  the  course  of  their  life.  Still  amongst  thoae  women,  most,  eren 
withoat  seeing  or  receiving  any  support  from  their  husbands,  living 
•dependent  on  their  fathers  or  brothers,  and  suffering  much  distress, 
•cantinne  to  preserve  Uieir  virtue;  and  when  Brahmans,  or  those 
•of  other  tribes,  bring  their  wives  to  live  with  them,  what  miseiy 
do  the  women  not  suler?  At  marriage  the  wife  is  recognized 
.as  half  of  her  husband,  but  in  aftei^onduct  they  are  treated  worse 
Aan  inferior  snimfljpn/,  For  the  woman  is  employed  to  do  the 
work  of  a  slave  m  uicriiouse,  such  as,  in  her  turn,  to  clean  the 
2>lace  veiy  early  in  the  morning,  whether  cold  or  wet,  to  scour  the 
•dishes,  to  wash  the  floor,  to  cook  nig^t  and  day,  to  prepare  and  serve 
food  for  her  husband,  father,  mother-in-law,  sisters-uhlaw,  brother»>. 
in-law,  and  friends  and  connections !  (for  amongst  Hindus  more  than  in 
other  tribes  relations  long  reside  together,  and  on  this  account  quarrels 
are  more  common  amongst  brothers  respecting  their  worldly  affairs.) 
If  in  the  prepration  or  serving  up  of  the  victuals  they  commit  the  small- 
test  fault,  what  insult  do  they  not  receive  from  their  husband,  their 
mother-in-law,  and  the  younger  brothers  of  their  husband  ?  After  all 
ihe  male  part  of  the  family  have  satisfied  themselves,  the  women 
•content  themselves  with  what  may  be  left,  whether  sufficient  in 
•quantity  or  not.  Where  Brahmans  or  Kayasthas  are  not  wealthy, 
iheir  women  are  obliged  to  attend  to  their  cows,  and  to  prepare  the 
•cow-dung  for  firing.  In  the  afternoon  they  fetch  water  from  the  river 
•or  tank,  and  at  night  perform  the  office  of  menial  servants  in  making 
the  beds.  In  case  of  any  fault  or  omission  in  the  performance  of 
^oee  labours  they  receive  injurious  treatment  Should  the  husband 
acquire  wealth,  he  indulges  in  criminal  amours  to  her  perfect  know- 
ledge and  almost  under  her  eyes,  and  does  not  see  her  perhaps  once 
A  month.  As  long  as  the  husband  is  poor,  she  suffers  every  kind  of 
trouble,  and  when  he  becomes  rich,  she  is  altogether  heart-broken. 
All  this  pain  and  affliction  their  virtue  alone  enaUes  them  to  support. 
Inhere  a  husband  takes  two  or  three  wives  to  live  with  him,  they  are 
•subjected  to  mental  miseries  and  constant  quarrels.  Even  this  dis- 
tressed situation  they  virtuously  endure.  Sometimes  it  happens  that 
the  husband,  from  a  preference  for  one  of  his  wives,  behaves  cruelly 
to  another.  Amongst  the  lower  classes,  and  those  even  of  the  better 
^dass  who  have  not  associated  with  good  company,  the  wife,  on  the 
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•elighlest  fault,  or  eTen  on  bare  suspicion  of  her  misconduct,  is  oba^- 
tised  as  a  thief.  Respect  to  virtue  and  their  reputation  generally 
makes  them  ibrgiye  even  this  treatment.  If  unable  to  bear  such  cruel 
usage,  a  wife  leaves  her  husband's  house  to  live  separately  from  him, 
then  the  influence  of  the  husband  with  the  magisterial  authority  is 
generally  sufficient  to  place  her  again  in  his  hands ;  when,  in  revenge 
for  her  quitting  him,  he  seizes  every  pretext  to  torment  her  in  various 
ways,  and  sometimes  even  puts  her  privately  to  death.  These  are 
facts  occurring  every  day,  and  not  to  be  denied.  What  I  lament  is» 
that,  seeing  the  women  thus  dependent  and  exposed  to  every  misexy, 
you  feel  for  them  no  compassion,  that  might  exempt  them  from  being 
tied  down  and  burnt  to  death. 
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Several  Essatb,  Tracts,  and  Letten,  written  in  defence  of  or 
against  the  practice  of  boming  Hindu  widows  alive  hare  for  some- 
years  past  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public.    The  argoments 
therein  adduced  by  the  parties  being  necessarily  scattered,  a  comj^ete* 
view  of  the  question  cannot  be  easQy  attained  by  such  readers  as  are 
precluded  by  their  immediate  avocations  from  bestowing  mudi  labour 
in  acquiring  information  on  the  subject.    Although  the  practice.itself 
has  now  happily  ceased  to  exist  under  the  Gkrvenunent  of  Bengal,* 
nevertheless  it  seems  still  desirable  that  the  substance  of  those 
publications  should  be  condensed  in  a  concise  but  comprehensive 
manner,  so  that  enquirers  may  with  little  difficulty,  be  able  to  form: 
a  just  conclusion,  as  to  the  true  light  in  which  this  practice  is  viewed 
in  the  religion  of  Hindus.    I  have,  therefore,  made  an  attempt  to 
accomplish  this  object,  hoping  that  ihe  plan  pursued  may  be  found 
to  answer  this  end. 

(The  first  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether  or  not  the  practice  of  ' 
burning  widows  alive  on  the  pile  and  with  the  corpse  of  their  husbands,  .  \\ 
is  imperatively  enjoyed  by  the  Hindu  religion?  To  this  question 
even  the  staunch  advocates  for  Concremadon  must  reluctantly  give  • 
negative  reply,  and  unavoidably  concede  the  practice  to  the  option 
of  widowsT]  This  admission  on  their  part  is  owing  to  two  principal 
consideratTons,  whicii  it  h  now  too  late  for  them  to  feign  to  overlook, 
first,  because  Menu,  in  plain  terms  enjoins  a  widow  to  **  continue  HU 
decUh  forgiving~all  injuries,  performing  austere  duties,  avoiding  every 
sensual  pleasure,  and  cheeifolly  practising  the  incomparable  roles  of 
virtue  which  have  been  foUowed  by  aiich  women  i»  were  devoted  to 

*The  •dministnitiaD  to  lAmk  1ki»  dmtmgmA»i  awrit  ii  Ate^  oooeisted  of  Lonl 
W.  C.  BentJnek,  OoTemor-Genenl,  Viaoount  Combennere,  Conmumd  eiHn-Cliia^  W.  B.. 
Bayley,  Esq.,  and  Sir  C.  T.  JMmI&,  Hmtes  of  GomMO. 
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an  ^slaeined  equally  mieritorioiiB,  or  one  be  declared  prefeiaUa  to 
ifaa  other.  To  satiafy  onnelres  on  ibis  qoestkna^  we  should  first  refer 
to  the  Vedas,  whose  authocity  is  considQred  panunovnt,  and  we  find  in 
than  a  paasaiee  most  pointed  and  decisive  against  Ck>Qcieniatioi^ 
declaring  that  "  From  a  desire,  during  life,  of  fatore  fruition,  life 
\^  4m^  not  to  be  destroyed."  (Vide  Mitakshaia,  ch.  iJ^j  While  the 
advocates  of  OoBcremation  quote  a  passage  from  the  Vedas,  of  a 
▼617  abstruse  nature,  in  support  of  their  position,  which  is  as  fol- 
Iowa :  "  O  file,  let  these  women,  with  bodies  anointed  with  clarified 

%vi  h^mCMi  iiiif^kcTi  tR^mi  I 
^pti  ^  wi  wiT  ^cHn 'qvpsimT  i^n^  u 
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•ooe  only  husband***  (ch.  t.,  e.  158.)*     So  Yajnavalkya  inculcates  the 
same  doctrine :  **  A  widow  shall  live  under  care  of  her  father,  mother, 
son,  brother,  mother-in4aw,  father-in-law,  or  unde;  sinee,  on  the 
<9ontTaiy,  she  shaO  be  liable  to  xt^voaeh."    (Vide  ICtaksfaaza,  ch.  L)t 
^Secondly,  because  an  attempt    on  the  part  of  the  adrocates  for       I 
Concremation  to  hold  out  the  act  as  an  incumbent  duty  on  widows,      J 
would  necessaifly  bring  a  stigma  upon  the  character  of  the  living  / 
widows,  who  have  preferred  a  Twtugus  life  to  ConcrematiQn,  ay 
-charging  them  iriih  a  violation  of  the  du^  said  to  be  indiqien«ibil«;j; 
These  adrocates,  therefore,  feel  deterred  from  giving  undue  praise*^ 
to  a  few  widowB,  choosing  death  on  the  pfle,  to  the  disgrace  of  a  vast 
minority  of  that  class  preferring  a  Tirtoous  life.    And  in  eonsideia- 
tion  of  these  obvious  circumstanoes,  the  celebiated  Smartta  Riighu* 
~^*"*^.   the  latest  commentator  on  Hindu  Law  in  Bengal,  found 
himself  comfwileii  to  eiyownd    the  fellowiog  passage  of  Angin* 
"  thene  is  no  other  ^rourse  lor  a  widow  besides  Caacremation,"^  as 
^Hf^JuJiX  ^^S^P'^  exaggerated  praise  of  the  adoption  of  that  course.**  § 
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butter,  eyes  oolonred  with  coUyrium  and  rcid  of  tears,  enter  thee,  the 
parent  oi  water,*  that  they  may  not  be  eeparated  from  their  hti»> 
bands,  themaelves  sinleee,  and  jewels  amopgst  women."t  This  pas- 
sage (if  genuine)  does  not,  in  the  first  place,  enjoin  widows  to  olFer 
themselres  as  sacrifices ;  seeondly,  no  allusion  whatever  is  made 
in  it  to  Toltmtary  death  by  a  widow  tnth  the  corpBe  of  her  htuibandj 
thirdly,  the  phrase  **  these  woknen'*  in  the  passage,  literally  implies 
women  then  present;  fourthly,  some  commentators  consider  the 
passage  as  Conveying  an  allegorical  allusion  to  the  constellations  d 
the  moon's  path,  which  are  mrariably  spoken  of  in  Sanskrit  i!n  the 
feminine  gender : — butter  implying  the  milky  path,  collyrium  mean-' 
ing  unocctEpied  space  between  one  star  and  another,  husbands  signify' 
ing  the  more  splendid  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  entering  the 
fire,  or,  properly  speaking,  ascending  it,  indicating  the  rise  of  ihe 
consiellati<ms  through  the  Bouth-ea£>t  horizon,  considered  as  the  abode 
of  fire.  Whatever  may  be  the  real  purport  of  this  passage,  no  one 
ever  vmitured  to  give  it  am  interpretation  as  oommandinff  widows  to 
bum  themselves  on  the  pile  knd  with  the  corpse  of  their  husbands. 

We  next  direct  alttention  to  the  Smriti,  as  next  in  authority  to 
the  Vedas.  Mamt,  whose  authority  supersedes  tiiat  of  other  iaw- 
givers,  enjotna  widows  to  live  a  virtuous  life,  as  already  quotedv 
Yajnavallgpa  and  some  others  have  adopted  the  sMuemoddolex^ 
hortatioa.  ^On  Che  other  hand,  Angira  recommends  the  pmotiee  of 
Conoremtttion,  saying,  *'  Thai  a  woman  who,  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  ascends  the  burning  pils  with  him,  is  exalted  to  heawi 
as  equal  to  Aruadhati.*'^  80  Vyasa  says,  *'  A  pigeon  devoted  to 
her  husband,  after  his  death»  entered  the  flames,  and,  ascending  to 
heaven,  she  there  found  her  husband. "§  ''She  who  follows  her 
husband  to  anothor  world,  shall  dwell  ini  a  region  6f  gloiy  for 
80  many  years  as  there  are  hairs  in  the  human  body,  of  durty-five 


*  In  SaDakrit  'writingB,  water  is  represented  as  origiiiating  in  fire. 

§  ^rfpWH' wi^  Ji^^  fpfTvni  f 
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milliong.'**  Vialmu,  the  saint^  lays  down  this  rale,  "After  the  death 
of  her  hpaband,  a  wife  should  live  as  an  ascetic  or  ascend  his 
pile."t  'Harita  and  others  hare  followed  Angira  in  recommending 
Ckttcremation. 

^ITie  aboTC  quoted  passages,  from  Angira  and  others,  recommend 

Concrematiun  on  the  part  of  widows,  as  means  to  obtain  future  carnal 

fruition ;  and,  accordingly,  previous  to  their  ascent  on  the  pile,  all 

widows  invariably  and  solemnly  declare  future  £ruition  as  their  object 

in  Conoremation.    But  the  Bhagavadgita,  whose  authority  is  conai- 

deied  the  most  sacred  by  Hindus  of  all  persuasions,  repeatedly  con- 

\   '  demns  rites  performed  for  fruitionj  I  here  quote  a  few  passages  of 

r  '    that  book.    "  Ail  those  ignorant  persons  who  attach  themselves  to  the 

words  of  the  Sastras  that  convey  promises  of  fmition,  consider  those 

eztrayagant  and  alluring  passages  as  leading  to  real  happiness,  and 

^  say,  besides  them  there  is  no  other  reality.    Agitated  in  their  minds 

by  these  desires,  they  believe  the  abodes  of  the  celestial  gods  to  be  the 

.  ^ '  ^^  chief  object,  and  they  devote  themselves  to  those  texts  vrhich  treat  of 

'    *       /      ceremonies  and  their  fruits,  and  entice  by  promises  of  enjoyment. 

I  Such  people  can  have  no  real  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Being,  "j: 

I  *'  Observers  of  rites,  after  the  completion  of  their  rewards,  return  to 

earth.    Therefore  they,  for  the  sake  of  rewards,  repeatedly  ascen4  to 

heaven  and  return  to  the  world,  and  cannot  obtain  eternal  blisa'^ 

Mann  repeats  the  same.  "  Whatever  act  is  performed  for  the 
sake  of  gratification  in  this  world  or  the  next,  is  called  Pravartak,  as 
IftfiHttig  to  the  temporazy  enjoyment  of  the  mansions  of  gods ;  and 
those  which  are  performed  according  to  the  knowledge  respecting 

'^    \^t  ^^^  FPWrtt  ftip*  ^rtlr  ^  H?$9N(  ft^rf^  I 
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Qcd  are  called  Nirartak,  as  means  to  prooue  Tslease  from  the  fiv» 
elements  of  this  body ;  that  is,  they  obtain  eternal  bliss."* 

i^e  author  of  the  Ifitakshara,  a  work  w)iieh  is  considex^d  as  a* 
standard  of  ffindn  Law  thronghont  Hindnstan,  lelerring  on  the  <ae 
hand  to  the  anthority  of  Mann,  YajnaTalkya,  the  Kiagayadgita,  and 
similar  sacred  writings,  and  to  the  passages  ol  Angira,  Harita  and 
Yyaaa  on  the  other  hand,  and  after  having  weighed  both  aides  of  Hw 
question,  declares  that  *'  The  widow  who  is  not  desiroos  of  eternal 
beatitude,  but  who  wishes  only  for  a  perishable  and  small  degroe  of 
fature  fruition,  is  authorized  to  accompany  her  huabaad.'*t  So  thai 
the  Smartta  Raghuandana,  the  modem  ezpoonder  of  Law  in  Bengal^ 
classes  Ooncremation  among  the  rites  holding  out  promises  of  fmiticm  ; 
and  this  author  thus  inculcates :  "Learned  men  should  not  endeaTOor 
to  persuade  the  ignorant  to  perform  rites  hewing  out  promiseaol 
fniition."t  Hence,  Ooncremation,  in  their  opinion»  is  the  least  ^  Aj^^ 
virtppus  act  that  a  widow  can  pezform.  §i/  ^  ^ 

frhe  tMrd  and  the  last  point  to  b<%certuned  is  whether  or  not  o  ^  ''^  "^^ 
the  mode  of  Ck)ncremation  prescribed  by  Ebirita  and  others  was  eveir^'^     « 
dtdy  observed.  The  passages  recommending  Coneremation,  as  quoted  /    ^ 
by  these  expounders  of  law,  require  tiiat  a  widow,  resolTing  to  dur* 


TT*"*" 


*  W    ^^    ^    '•^     1^     ^^     <t^     « 

{  Hindoo*  are  permaded  to  betiere  that  Vyaia,  ooaaidered  aa  aa  inspired  writer 
among  the  MMienia,  eQauraaedand  leftbeUmd  bim  Bmneroaa  and  Tolnminona  worka 
nnder  different  titlea,  aa  Maharpuranaa,  Sanhitag,  Smritie,  Ac.,  Ac.,  to  an  extent  that  no 
man,  during  the  ordinary  coorae  of  life,  oonld  pte^m  iThHS,  hoU^Brrar,  irith  a  few 
ezoeptiona,  eziet  merely  in  name,  and  thoae  that  are  genuine  bear  the  oommentariea  of 
celebrated  autbora.  So  the  Tlume,  orwoika  >aaribBd  to  Qknt  m  thnr  inthor,  are 
esteemed  aa  consisting  of  Inn^iable  miUions  of  Volumes,  tboi^  od^  avery  few, 
comparatiTely,  are  to  be  loond.  Debased^eharaetera  ampog  tlwa  wa£$^ff  pMple,  ^taking 
adTantage  of  this  drcumstano^,  Have  secreUy  composed  ftnged  worlds  and  passagea,  and 


pablishecl  them  as  if  they  were  Ifenwqe^  .1^  the  jitm-oi^iaktdffAig  new-  doctrine^ 
new  rites,  or  new  preacripta  ol  secular  law.  Altbou^  they  bare  firiE»quentIy  saooeeded 
by  these  mesns  in  working  fate.  aiiMia-oC'.theigifoifnt,  yet 4ha- Jeasoad.  bsT* never 
admitted  the  anthority  ol  an^  passage  cfr  wdrk  alleged  to  be  sacred,  unless  H  has  been 

of  " 


quoted  or  expounded  by  one  otihe  aetopwie<|gBd'.a«d  «atborita|ivw  «waB«<wtatonL    It 
ia  now  nnhappily  reported,  that  some  advocatto  for  tha  destruolion  of  widoWs,  finding 


In  1856«  Bdivi  Runapnuad  Roy,  son  of  the  illturtrioiis  author, 
Mprinted  tldfl  tMtise  ^Aik  ih»  lollowuig  introdaGtioii  :^ 

''At  this  moment,  when  thoiuands  of  my  ootmtrymen  ha^e 
openly  come  forward  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  Legislature 
to  suppress  the  abominationa  of  Knlin  Polygamy,  I  have  deemed  it 
proper  to  re-print  ihe  following  small  Tract,  published  by  the  late 
Rajah  Rammohnn  Roy  in  1822.  Thoep  who  have  joined  in  the 
application  to  the  Legislative  body,  will  have  the  satisfiiction  to  see 
that  myX&vBrQd.ibfl]|Br|«pfte' bade  as  19?9>  ^terljBinfd  ^ntiments 
on  the  subject  of  Knlin  Polygamy  similar  to  those  which  have  now 
moved  them  to  act  in  a  way  so  independent  of  their  prejudices,  and 
80  well  fitted  to  confer  incalculable  benefits  on  the  Hindu  Community. 

Calcutta,  July  12, 1856.    .  ,  .  RUMAPRUSAD  ROY." 
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With  a  yiew  ^  eoM»  ihe  puUie  to  form  m  idea  of  the  elate  of 
civilizatton  thiougbout  the  greater  part  ol  the  empire  of  HinduBtan 
in  ancient  days,*  and  of  the  sabaeqnent  gradual  degradation  intro* 

*  At  an  early  age  of  dviluatkai,  when  the  divnian  into  caataa  was  lint  ift^odvpaA 
ttaoDg  the  inhalataiits  of  India,  the  aeeond  tribe,  who  were  H^pointed  to  deCend  and  rule 
the  ouuubjp,  baring  adopted  arbitraiy  and  despotio  pnetioeB,  the  othera  revolted  against 
them  ;  and  onder  the  persGoal  command,  of  the  celebrated  Paraenram,  defeated  the 
Bogralista  in  eeveral  battlea,  and  put  cruelly  to  death  almoet  all  the  males  of  that  tribe. 
It  waa  at  last  reeblred  that  die  le^latire  andiority  ehoold  be  oonfined  totheiistdasa 
who  oonld  hatve  no  diaie  in  the  aotoal  govenment  of  the  state,  or  in  managing  the 
rerenne  of  die  country  under  any  pretenee  ;  while  the  aeeond  tribe  should  ezitiiaae  the 
ezecutiye  authority.    The  coneequenoe  was,  that  India  enjoyed  peace  and  harmony  for  a 
great  many  centuries.    The  Brahmans  having  no  expectation  of  holding  an  office,  or  ol 
partaking  of  any  kind  of  politieal  promotion,  devoted  their  time  to  scientific  pursuits  and 
vdigioaa  anaterity,  and  lived  in  poverty.    Freely  associating  with  all  the  otfisv  ttibea  th^y 
were  ihus  able  to  know  thrir  sentiments,  and  to  appreciate  the  juatneas  of  their  wiqplaintib 
and  thereby  to  lay  down  such  rules  as  were  required,  which  often  indwoed  them  to  rectify 
ihe  abuses  that  were  practised  by  the  second  tribe.    But  after  the  expiration  of  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  an  absolute  form  of  government  came  graduidly  again  to  prevaiL 
The  first  dass  having  been  indiwed  to  accept  employments  in  pdtitioal  depaibnsnt^ 
became,  entirely  dependent  on  the  second  tribe,  and  so  unimportant  in  tbemsehnes,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  explain  away  the  laws  enacted  by  their  fore-fkthers,  and  to  institute 
new  rules  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  eoniemporary  princes.    They  were  considered 
«s  merely  nominal  legislators,  and  ^e  whole  power,  whether  legislative  ocexeoodive,  waa 
in  fact  exercised  by  the  Rajputs.    Thb  tribe  exercised  tyranny  and  oppressxm  for  a 
period  of  about  a  thonsand  yaan^  when  Knsulmans  from  Qfcns^eo  nod  Gh*ra,  Invaded 
the  country,  and  finding  it  divided  among  hundreds  of  petty  princes^.  49tested  Vy  their 
respective  subjects,  conquered  them  all  sucoesmvely,  and  introduced  their  own  tyrannical 
system  ol  government,  destroying  temides.  univenities  and  all  o^ier  ju^^xtfd  cad  literary 
establishmentB.    At  present  the  whole  empire  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  provinces)  has 
been  placed  under  the  British  power,'  and  some  advantages  have  already  been  derived 
from  the  prudent  management  of  xta  rukn^  fjQom  wjbose  general  ehar^etar  «lx>pe  of 
future  quiet  and  happiness  ift  justly  entertained.  The  suooeeding  gen^ratioiY  trill,  however, 
be  more  adequate  to  pronounce  on  the  real  adtantages  of  this  govemknenl 
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duced  into  its  social  and  political  constitution  by  arbitrary  authorities, 
I  am  induced  to  give  as  an  instance,  the  interest  and  care  which  our 
ancient  legislators  took  u»  the  poip»pti^  of  the  comfort  of  the  female 
part  of  the  community  ;  and  to  compare  the  laws  of  female  inheritance 
which  they  enacted,  and  which  ali»ded '  that  sex  the  opportunity  of 
enjoyment  of  iife,. with  t]|at  vhifib.  modf  ms  and  per  ootemporaries  have 
gradually  introduced  and  established,  to  their  complete  privation,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  of  most  of  thoBs  objects  that  render  life  agreeable. 

All  the  ancient  lawgivers  wpanimously  award  to  a  mother  an  equal 
share  with  her  son  in  the  property  left  by  her  deceased  husband,  in 
order  that  she  may  spend  her  remaining  days  independently  of  her 
ehOdnen,  as  is  efvideat  from  the  foUowing  passages : 

Yajnavalkya.  "After  the  death  of  a  father,  let  a  inottMr  also 
inherit 'an  equal  share  with  het  sons  in  tlie  division  of  the  property 
Uft  by  &mr  fmlher."* 

KiTTATANA.  "*  The  lather  being  dead,  tlie  motber  should  inherit  an 
equal  share  with  the  son."']' 

Karaoa.  '*  After  the  death  of  husband,  a  mother  should  receive 
a  abare  equal  to  that  of  each  of  his  sons."^ 

YtMiiu  THB  LBOiSLAToa.  "  llotbers  should  be  receivers  of  shares 
according  to  the  portion  allowed  to  the  son8.'*§ 

Vrihabpati.  "  After  his  (the  Other's)  death  a  mother,  the  parent 
of  his  sons,  should  be  entitled  to  an  equal  share  with  his  sons ;  their 
step-mothers  also  to  equal  shares :  but  daughters  to  a  fourth  part  of 
the  shares  of  the  sons.  "|j 

Ytasa.  *'  The  wives  of  a  father  by  whom  he  has  no  male  issue, 
are  considered  as  entitled  to  equal  shares  with  his  sons,  and  all  the 
jpnandrttothera  (ineludifig  the  moiher$  and  st^p^mothers  of.  tiie  father), 
are  said  to  be  entitled  as  mothers."^ 

— ■— ■■III!  Ill  11  I  l.ll  ■■  ■  111!      II      -111  ,      «|»^^*— — ^p— ^— »^— 

*  ftpi  ft^TOir  qrm^  w  1^  I 
ffermw^^  ar.  g^^  Hidden :  Jrttftrarn  u 
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This  MoBi  S6«M  to  iMnre  nuMk  Hut  iitpwg  ttoclOTtiqtt  of  i^htr 
el  at«p-iBotiKn^  endtlfaig  tiMM  ol  motteis,  «Bder  Ike  ido*  tlM  ^b» 
Isltor  were  alieady  MffideoOr  »tol^tb«l  %  tbe  diniek  wHMrity  ol 
praeediAg  lawgiyeiB. 

We  <20]ne  to  khe  modeiuau 

The  aiithar  ol  the  Deyebhi^  «nd  Hke  writer  of  the  DayaMlwar 
the  modem  esqxmndm  of  Hiadii  kw  ( vfaoie  o^fanolks  mtt  ooiMiidored 
hj  the  natiTve  of  Bettgai  as  stmdand  Mrthoiity  m  the  dmaioii  ol 
property  among  heire)  have  thus  limhed  ^  ligbte  attofired  to  widow» 
hf  the  above  ancient  legidatcMrB.  When  a  peraon  k  iviUixig  to  diride 
ya  propertj  smonghis  heiia  dnriaghia  life6iiie»  he  ihoold  entitle 
ottiy  those  wtvea  by  whom  he  has  no  issue,  to  an  eqoal  sfaave  wiih  Ms- 
ame ;  hat  if  he  oteit  sileh  a  divisiciii  thoee  wives  can  haive  no  daimr 
to  the  pgroperty  he  Jeavea.  Theae  two  modem  eapouadera  lay  atrese 
iqpon  a  passage  ol  Yiynavalkya,  whoeh  reqeives  a  father  to  eUot 
ecfoal  sharss  to  his  wivas^  in  case  he  dividee  his  pgupeity  daring  hie 
Ills,  wh^rehy  they  oomieot  the  term  "da  fa^r,"  in  the  above' 
^ptoled  passage  ol  Vyasa^  wl,  *'  the  wires  of  a  lather,  do.»"  with  the* 
term  "  diviaien  "  miderstood,  that  ia»  tiie  wives  by  whom  he  has  no 
son,  are  eonsidcved  in  the  division  made  by  a  lather,  as  entitled  to* 
equal  eharss  with  his  sons ;  and  that  when  sons  may  divide  property 
among  themsrives  after  the  demise  of  their  fether,  they  shoald  give  an 
equal  share  to  their,  mother  only,  neglecting  etep^mol^en  in  the  divi^ 
aion.  Here  the  exponnders  did  not  take  into  their  consideTation  any 
proper  provision  for  step-mothers,  who  have  naturally  less  hope  of 
support  from  their  step-sons  than  mothers  can  expect  from  their  own^ 
children. 

In  the  opinion  of  these  expotmders  even  a  mother  ci  a  sin^  so» 
should  not  be  entitled  to  any  share.  The  whde  property  shoald,  in 
tiiat  case,  devolve  on  the  son ;  and  in  case  that  son  shoaki  die  after 
the  successioa  to  the  property,  his  son  or  wife  should  inherit  it  The 
mother  in  that  case  shoald  be  left  totally  dependent  on  her  son  or  on 
her  8on*8  wife.  Besides,  according  to  the  opinion  of  these  expounders, 
if  more  than  one  son  should  survive,  they  can  deprive  their  mother  of 
her  title,  by  continuing  to  live  as  a  joint  family  (which  hae  been 
often  the  case,)  as  the  right  ol  a  mother  depends,  as  they  say,  on 
division,  which  depends  on  the  will  of  the  sons. 

Some  of  our  contemporaries,  (whose  opinion  is  received  as  a 
verdict  by  Judicial  Courts,)  have  still  further  neduced  the  right  of  a 
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motlter  to  almost  luMluiigy  declaring,  tm  I  undenteod,  thit  if  a  pmrBon 
^6,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  aon  or  sons,  and  alao  one  or  more  gnmd- 
■soD8»  whoae  father  m  not  aliYe»  tbe  property  eo  left  is  to  be  divided 
among  his  sons  and  his  grandsons,  his  widow  in  this  case  bein^ 
entitled  to  no  share  in  the  property,  thou^  she  mi j^i  have  claimed 
4m  equal  share,  had  a  division  taken  place  among  those  surviving 
•sons  and  the  fat  herof  the  grand-son  while  he  was  alive.*  They  axe 
■said  to  have  fonnded  their  opinian  on  the  above  passage,  entitling 
A  widow  to  a  share  when  property  is  to  be  divided  among  wru. 

In  short,  a  wide  w,  aecording  to  the  exposition  of  the  law,  can 
receive  nothing  when  her  husband  has  no  issue  by  her ;  and  in  case 
he  dies  leaving  only  one  son  by  his  wife,  or  having  had  moare  sons, 
one  of  idiom  happened  to  die  leaving  issue,  she  shall,  in  these  caseai 
also  have  no  dai  m  to  the  property ;  and  again,  should  any  one  leave 
more  titan  one  siuviving  son,  and  they,  being  unwilling  to  allow  a 
■share  to  the  widow,  keep  the  property  undivided,  the  mother  can 
olaim  nothing  in  thb  instance  also.  But  when  a  person  dies,  leaving 
two  or  more  sons,  and  all  of  them  survive  and  be  inclined  to  allot 
a  share  to  their  mother,  her  right  is  in  this  case  only  valid.  Under 
these  expositions,  and  with  such  limitations,  both  step-^nothers  and 
mothere  have,  in  reality,  been  left  destitute  in  the  division  of  their 
husband's  property,  and  the  ri^t  of  a  widow  exists  in  theory  only 
among  the  learned,  but  unknown  to  the  populace. 

I3ie  consequence  is,  that  a  woman  who  is  looked  up  to  as  the  sole 
mistress  by  the  rest  of  a  &mily  one  day,  on  the  next,  becomes 
dependent  on  her  sons,  and  subject  to  the  alights  of  her  daughter»4n- 
law.  She  is  not  authorized  to  expend  the  most  trifling  sum  or  dispose 
•of  an  artiide  of  the  least  value,  without  the  consent  ol  her  son  or 
daughtep4nrlaw,  who  were  all  subject  to  her  authority  but  the  day 
before.  Cruel  sons  often  wound  the  feelings  of  their  dependent 
mothere,  deciding  in  favour  of  their  own  wives,  when  family  disputes 
-take  place  between  their  mothere  and  wives.  Step-mothere,  who 
often  are  numerous  on  account  of  polygamy,  being  allowed  in  these 
oountriesy  are  stUl  more .  shamefully  neglected  in  general  by  their 
stepHsona,  and  sometimes  dreadfully  treated  by  their  sisters-in-law 
who  have  fortunately  a  son  or  sods  by  their  husband. 

*  This  ezpoBition  has  been  (I  am  told)  aet  aside  by  the  Supreme  Coiurt  in  oonaequence 
of  iheJiidges  having  prudently  applied  for  ^opixiiona  of  otker  Paadka,  which  torned 
cat  to  be  at  variance  with  thoee  oi  the  majority  ol  the  regdar  adviaerB  of  the  Court  in 
points  ol  lOndn  law. 
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It  is  not  from  religicms  p(re|iidio68  and  oarly  impzeamoDB  only, 

thst  ffindn  widows  bum  tibemselTes  on  the  piles  of  their  deceased 

.  husbands,  but  also  from  their  witnessing  the  distress  in  which  widows 

.4)t  the  same  nmk  in  life  are  inyolTsd,  and  the  insults  and  slights  to 

which  they  ere  daily  subjectedt  that  they  become  in  a  great  measuse 

mgnidless  of  their  eTistenoe  after  the  death  of  their  husbands :  and 

thin  indiffezvncey  aoeompanied  with  the  hope  of  future  reward  held 

oat  to  them,  leads  them  to  the  horrible  9fi%  of  suicide.  These  restndnts 

on  female  i|iheiitance  encoargSi  in  a  great  degree,  polygeny,  a  frequent 

80«]X)e  of  the  greatest  misery  in,  native  families;  a  grand  object  of  Hindus 

being  to  secure  apronsion  for.  their  male  cdbpring,  the  law,  which 

zelieres  them  from  the  necessity  of  giving  an  equal  portion  to  their 

wives,  removes  a  principal  restraint  on  the  indulgence  of  their  imelinsr 

tione  in  respect  to  the  number  they  marry.    Some  of  them,  eQ>ecially 

Brahmans  of  higher  birth,  marry  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  women,*  either 

for  some  small  consideration,  or  merely  to  gratify  their  brutal  incline- 

tions,  leaving  a  great  many  of  them,  both  during  their  life-time  and 

4ifter  their  death,  to  the  mercy  of  their  own  paternal  relations.    The 

evil  consequences  arising  from  such  polygamy,  the  public  may  easify 

go/diBm,  iSrom  the  nature  of  th^  fact  itself,  without  my  being  reduced 

to  the  mortification  of  particularising  those  which  are  known  by  the 

native  pubUc  to  be  of  daily  occurrence. 

To  these  women  there  are  left  only  three  modes  of  eonduci  to 
pursue  alter  the  death  of  their  husbsnds.  let  To  live  a  miserable 
life  as  entire  slaves  to  others,  without  indulging  any  hope  of  support 
from  another  husband.  2ndly.  To  walk  in  the  paths  of  unri^teousness 
for  their  maintenance  and  independence,  drdly.  To  die  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  their  husbands,  loaded  with  the  applause  and  honour  ol  their 
neighbours.  It  cannot  pass  unnoticed  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  society  m  India,  that  the  number  of  fSemale  suicides 
in  the  single  province  of  QeugiAl,  when  compared  with  those  of  any 
other  British  provinces,  is  almost  ten  to  one :  we  may  safely  attribute 
this  disproportion  chiefly  to  the  greater  frequency  of  a  plurality  of 
wives  among  the  natives  of  Bengal,  and  to  their  total  neglect  in  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  of  their  feii(Lalee. 

*  The  horror  of  this  practice  is  80  pamful  to  the  natuiAl  feelings  of  man  that  erea 
Madhsb  Singh,  the  late  Rajah  of  Tirhoot,  (though  »  BrahqMn  hilnaelf)^  tiuroiijgh  com^ 
passion,  took  upon  himaelf  (X  am  tolc()  within  the  List'  ha^  century,  to  limit  mahmana 
of hisestatetofonr wiTeii.pnlj.  •»    .      .     . 
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This  horrible  polygamy  among  Brahmaaa  is  diMctly  contrary  to 

^  the  law  given  by  ancient  antbora ;  for  Yajnatttlkya  satbDitaea  aeeoiid 

« marriages,  while  tiie  first  wife  is  idiTB,  only  under  eight  ciretim* 

•etanees:  isf.    Tlie  vioe  of  drinking  spirituoua  liquora.    2mAy.    Kft* 

'eurable    sickness.    Srdly.     Deception.    4My,    Barranness.    Mil$f. 

Extraraganoe.    &My,    The    frequent  tuie    of    offensive   lanyiageL 

'7My.    Producing  only  female  offsprings.    Or,  8My,    Manifisslatiodt 

of  hatred  towards  her  husband.*  ' 

Manu,  eh.  9lh,  v.  80th.  '*  A  wife  who  drinks  any  spirituous  liquors, 
who  acts  immorally,  who  shows  hatred  to  her  lord,  who  i^ineurMy 
'diseased,  who  is  mischievous,  who  wastes  his  property,  may  at  all 
•times  be  superseded  by  another  wife."t 

81st  "  A  barren  wife  may  be  superseded  by  another  in  the  eighdi 
year ;  she,  whose  children  are  all  dead,  in  the  tenth ;  she,  who  brings 
•fMth  only  daughters,  in  the  eleventh ;  she,  who  is  accustomed  to  speak 
unkindly,  without  delay.'*^ 

82nd.  "  But  she,  who,  though,  afflicted  with  illness,  is  beloved  and 
virtuous,  must  never  be  disgraced,  though  she  may  be  superseded  by 
aoBother  wi^  with  her  own  consent "§ 

Had  a  Magistrate  or  other  public  officer  been  authorised  by  the 
rulers  of  the  empire  to  receive  applications  for  his  sanction  to  a 
second  marriage  during  the  life  of  a  first  wife,  and  to  grant  his 
ooasent  only  on  such  aoouaatiiMiB  as  the  foregoing  being  substantiated, 
the  above  Law  might  have  been  rendered  effectual,  atid  the  distteas 
of  the  female  sex  in  Bengal,  and  the  number  of  suicides,  would  have 
been  necessarily  very  much  reduced. 

According  to  the  following  ancient  authorities  a  daughter  ia 
entitled  to  one-fourth  part  of  the  portion  which  a  son  can  inherit. 
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Yrimaspati.  '^Tke  dsoglrleTB  tlumki  have  tfafl  iDorth  part  of  tha 
partiQii  to  lohseft  eftd  mms  an  enMed,*** 

Vmbnu.  "The  rights  of  unmarTied  daiightan  shall  he  propoi^ 
tioned  nodoffding  to  the  shares  aUotted  to  the  s<ms."t 

Uahv^  di.  Mt.  r.  118.  "  To  the  xuunanied  dai^ten  let  their 
brotbexB  give  portions  out  of  their  own  allotments  respsotiTely.  Ls4 
each  give  a  fourth  part  of  his  own  distinct  sbars,  and  ihey  who  feel 
disiaclined  to  give  this  shall  be  condeinned.";^ 

Tajvavalkta.    '*  Let  such  brothers  as  are  already  purified  by  tha. 
essential  rites  of  life*  purify  by  the  performsace  of  &ose  rites  the 
brothers  that  are  left  by  (heir  late  father  unpurified;  let  them  slsO' 
purify  the  sisters  by  giving  them  a  fourth  part  ol  their  own  portion."§ 

Kattata)IA.||  *'A  fourth  part  is  declared  to  be  the  share  of 
tmmarried  danghters,  and  three-fourths  of  th^  sons;  if  the  fourth 
part  of  the  property  is  so  small  ae  to  he  inadequate  to  defray  the 
expenses  altending  tiieir  marriage^  the  eons  have  an  exclusive  right  to 
the  property^  hut  shall  defray  the  morriage  ceremony '  of  the  sisters.*' 

But  the  oommentator  on  the  Dayabhaga  sets  aside  the  right  of  the 
daughtcire,  declaring  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  any  share  in  the 
property  left  by  their  fathers,  but  that  the  expenses  attending  their 
marriage  should  be  defrayed  by  the  brothers.  He  founds  his  opinion ' 
on  the  foregoing  passage  of  Manu  and  that  of  Yajnavalkya,  which  as 
he  thinks,  imply  mere  donation  on  the  part  of  the  brothers  from 
their  own  portions  for  the  discharge  of  the  expenses  of  marriage. 

Li  the  pnuTtice  of  our  contemporaries  a  daughter  or  a  sister  is ' 
often  a  source  of  emolument  to  the  Brahmas  of  less  respectable  caste, 
(who  are  most  numerous  in  Bengal)  and  to  the  Kayasthas  of  high 
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caste.  Hiese  io  hr  from  spending  money  on  the  marriage  of  tbeir 
dau^^ters  or  eisters,  receiye  frequently  considerable  soms,  and 
generallj  bestow  them  in  marriage  on  those  who  can  pi^  most.* 
Snch  Biahmans  and  Kayasthas,  I  regret  to  say,  frequently  many 
their  female  relations  to  men  haring  natural  defects  or  worn-out 
by  old  age  or  disease,  merely  from  pecuniary  considerations,  whereby 
they  either  bring  widowhood  upon  them  soon  after  maniage  or 
render  their  liyes  miserable.  They  not  only  degrade  themselTes  by 
such  cruel  and  unmanly  conduct,  but  yiolate  entirely  the  express 
authorities  of  Menu  and  all  other  ancient  law-girers,  a  few  of  whidi  I 
.here  quote. 

Manu,  ch.  3rd,  y.  51.  **  Let  no  father,  who  knows  the  law,  receive 
a  gratuity,  however  smaU,  for  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage; 
since  the  man,  who,  throu^  avarice,  takes  a  gratuity  for  &iat  purpom, 
is  a  seller  of  his  offspring.*'! 

Ch.  9th,  V.  98.  "  But  even  a  man  of  the  servile  class  ought  not 
to  receive  a  gratuity  when  he  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage,  since 
a  father  who  takes  a  fee  on  that  occasion,  tacitly  sells  his  daughter." J! 

V.  100.  "  Nor,  even  in  former  births,  have  we  heard  the  virtuoits 
approve  the  tacit  sale  of  a  daughter  for  a  price,  under  the  name  of 
nuptial  gratuity."§ 

Kabafa.  "Those  who,  infatuated  by  avarice,  give  their  own 
daughters  in  marriage,  for  the  sake  of  a  gratuity,  are  the  sellers  o£ 
their  daughters,  the  images  of  sin,  and  the  perpetrators  of  a  heinoua 
iniquity.' 


*Rajah  Kriflhnachandra,   the  great-grand&ther  of  the  present  ex-Rajah  of  Kadia, 
prereiited  this  cruel  pmctioe  of  the  sale  of  daughters  and  sisters  thoogfaont  his  estate. 

■ 

g^^Tf  ?3RL5^  5*  Sft4W%4  II 
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Both  comiiion  senBe,  and  the  law  of  the  kad  designate  each  a 
piactice  as  an  actual  sale  of  females ;  and  the  hnmane  and  libenl 
among  Hindus,  lament  its  existence^  as  well  as  the  annihilation  of 
of  female  rights  in  respect  of  inheritance  introdttoed  by  modem  ez» 
ponnden.  They,  however,  tmst,  that  the  hnmane  attent  ion  of  Qovem* 
ment  will  be  directed  to  tiiose  evtla  which  are  the  chief  sources  of 
vice  and  miseiy  and  even  of  suicide  among  women ;  and  to  this  they 
are  •  encouraged  to  look  forward  by  what  has  already  been  done  in 
modifying,  in  criminal  cases,  some  parts  of  the  law  enacted  by 
Muhammadan  Legislators,  to  the  happy  prevention  of  many  cruel! 
practices  fonnely  established. 

How  distressing  it  must  be  to  the  female  community  and  to- 
those  who  interest  themselves  in  their  behalf,  to  obeerve  daily  that 
serenJ  daughters  in  a  rich  family  can  prefer  no  claim  to  any  portioi^ 
of  the  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  left  by  their  deceased 
father,  if  a  single  brother  be  alive :  while  they  (if  belonging  to  u> 
Kulin  family  or  Brahman  of  higher  rank)  are  exposed  to  be  given 
in  marriage  to  individuals  who  have  already  several  wives  and  have 
no  means  of  maintaining  them. 

Should  a  widow  or  a  daughter  wish  to  secure  her  right  of  mainte- 
nance, however  limited,  by  having  recourse  to  law,  the  learned  Brah- 
mans,  whether  holding  public  situations  in  the  courts  or  not,  generally 
divide  into  two  parties,  one  advocating  the  cause  of  those  females  and 
the  other  that  of  their  adversaries.    Sometimes  in  these  or  other  matters- 
respecting  the  law,  if  the  object  contended  for  be  important,  the  whole 
community  seems  to  be  agitated  by  the  exertions  of  the  parties  and  of 
their  respective  friends  in  claiming  the  verdict  of  the  law  against  each 
other.    In  general,  however,  a  consideration  of  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing a  law  suit,  which  a  native  woman,  particularly  a  widow,  is  hardly 
capable  of  surmounting,  induces  her  to  forego  her  right ;  and  if  she 
continue  virtuous,  she  is  obliged  to  live  in  a  miserable  state  of  depend- 
ence, destitue  of  all  the  comforts  of  life ;  it  too  often  happens,  however, 
that  she  is  driven  by  constant  unhappiness  to  seek  refuge  in  vice. 

At  the  time  of  the  decennial  settlement  in  the  year  1793,  there 
were  among  European  gentlemen  so  very  few  acquainted  with  Sanskrit 
and  Hindu  law  that  it  would  have  been  hardly  possible  to  have 
formed  a  committee  of  European  oriental  scholars  and  learned 
Brahmans,  capable  of  deciding  on  points  of  Hindu  law.  It  was,, 
therefore,  highly  judicious  in  Government  to  appoint  Pandits  in  the 
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differaat  ZiU»h  Courts  of  Aiqpeai,  to  &(»litato  thB  proooediiigB  o£  Judges 
im  reg»rd  to  sucb  eobjeotB.  But  as  we  <aa  now  foctaiiAtelj  find  muLj 
Europefta  gentlemen,  oapable  oi  mTeetigating  legal  queetions  widi 
but  little  aaBistanoe  &0111  learned  Natives,  liow  happy  would  it  be 
lor  the  Hinda  eotnnmaity,  botk  male  and  female,  wexe  they  to  enjoy 
-the  benefits  of  the  opiniom  el  eudk  geftdemcn,  when  disputes  ariae, 
ipaiticdkrly  on  mattera  of  u^Mcitance. 

Leat  any  one  should  infer  ivom  what  I  have  stated,  that  I  mean  to 
knpeaci^  nniTsisally,  the  chacaeter  of  the  great  body  of  learned  Hindus, 
I  declare  positively,  that  tUe  is  far  from  my  intentkn.  I  only  maintain, 
that  the  Native  community  place  greater  ccafidenee  in  the  honeet 
judgment  p£  European  gendemen  than  in  that  of  their  own  cotmtiymen. 
But,  should  the  N>atives  receive  the  same  advantages  of  education  that 
Europeans  generally  enjoy,  and  be  iMrought  up  in  the  same  notiona  of 
honour,  they  will,  I  tnwt,  be  foiiBd,  equally  with  Europeans,  worthy  oi 
vthe  confidence  of  their  countrymen  and  the  respect  of  all  men. 
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PRELIMINARY  NOTE. 


The  translation  into  English,  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  H.  T. 
Colebrooke,  of  the  Databhaoa,  a  work  on  Succession,  and  of  an  extract 
from  the  Mitakshara,  comprising  so  much  of  the  latter  as  relates 
to  Inheritance,  has  furnished  the  principal  basis  of  the  arguments 
used  in  the  following  pages.  <  I  have  also  referred  occasionally  to  the 
valuable  remarks  of  that  eminently  learned  scholar,  in  his  preface  and 
notes  added  to  the  original  work.  In  quoting  the  Institutes  of  Manu^ 
I  have  had  recourse  to  the  translation  of  this  code  of  Law  by  the  most 
yenerable  Sir  William  Jones,  that  no  doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to 
the  exactness  of  the  interpretation.  Only  one  text  of  Vrihaspati,  the 
Legislator,  and  one  passage  quoted  in  another  part  of  the  Mitakshara^ 
which  has  not  been  translated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  have  been  unayoid- 
ably  rendered  by  myself.  I  have,  however,  taken  the  precaution  to 
cite  the  original  Sanskrit,  that  the  reader  may  satisfy  himself  of  the 
accuracy  of  my  translation. 


OH    ' 

TKE  RiGHT  OF  HINDUS 

ANCESTRAL  PROPERTY. 


Ikdu»  like  other  large  empires,  is  divided  into  several  extensive 
provinceSf  principally  inhabited  by  Hindas  and  Mtiasnlmans.  The 
latter  admit  bat  a  small  degree  of  variety  in  their  domestic  andf 
religioQaiisages,  while  the  Hindas  of  each  province,  particalarly  those 
of  Bengal,  are  distingaished  by  pecoliarities  of  dialect,  habits,  dreea^ 
and  forms  of  worship ;  and  notwithstanding  they  onanimously  consider 
their  ancient  legislators  as  inspired  writers,  collectively  revealing^ 
human  duties,  nevertheless  there  eziet  maniftot  discrepancies  among 
them  in  the  received  precepts  of  civil  law. 

2.  When  we  examine  the  langaage  spoken  in  Bengal,  we  find  il 
widely  different  from  that  of  any  part  of  the  western  provinces, 
(though  both  derived  from  the  same  origin) ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  upper  country  require  long  residence  to  understand  the  dialect  dt 
Bengal ;  and  although  numbers  of  the  natives  of  the  upper  provinces, 
residing  in  Bengal,  in  various  occupations,  have  seemingly  familiarized 
themselves  to  the  Bengalee,  yet  the  former  are  imperfectly  understood, 
and  distantly  associated  with  by  the  latter.  Hie  langaage  of  T^ 
linganA  and  other  provinces  of  the  Dukhun  not  being  of  Sanskrit 
origin,  is  still  more  strikingly  different  from  the  langaage  of  Bengal 
and  the  dialects  of  the  upper  provinces.  The  variety  observable  in 
their  respective  habits,  and  forms  of  dress  and  of  worship,  is  by  ba 
means  less  striking  than  that  of  tiieir  respective  languages,  as  must  le 
sufficiently  apparent  in  ordinary  intercourse  Willi  these  people. 

3.  As  to  the  rules  of  civil  law,  similar  diflerencea  have  always^ 
existed.  The  Bayabhaga,  a  work  by  Jnnutavahana,  treating  of 
inheritance,  has  been  regarded  by  the  natives  of  Bengal  as  of  an^orHy 
paramount  to  the  rest  of  the  digests  of  the  sacred  an  Aorities :  wbXh 
the  Mitakshara,  by  Tijnaneswara,  is  upheld,  in  Kke  maaner, 
throoghout  the  upper  provinces,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Dukhun. 
The  natives  of  Bengal  and  those  of  the  upper  pwifinees  bdieve  alike 
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in  the  sacred  and  auAoritative  character  of  the  writuigB  of  Mann,  and 
of  the  other  legislating  saints :  but  the  former  receire  those  precepts 
according  to  the  interpre^oi^  fAveaa.  them  by  Jimntavahana,  while 
the  latter  rely  on  the'  explanation  of  tlheiA'  by  Vijiianeswara.  The 
more  modem  author,  Jimntavahana,  has  often  fonnd  occasion  to 
diffep  from  the  other  in  interpreting  sacred  passages  according  to  his 
own  viewB,  most  frequently  supported  by  soimd  reasoning ;  and  there 
have  been  thus  created  everlasting  dissensions  among  their  respective 
adherents,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  law  of  inheritance.* 

4.  An  European  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  differences 
I  allude  to,  when  he  observes  the  discrepancies  existing  between  the 
Oreek,  Armenian,  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Baptist  churches,  who, 
though  they  all  appeal  to  the  same  authority,  materially  differ 
irom  each  other  in  many  practical  points,  owing  to  the  different 
interpretations  given  to  passages  of  the  Bible  by  the  commentators 
ihey  respectively  follow. 

5.  For  further  elucidation  I  here  quote  a  few  remarks  from  the 
pro&ce  to  the  translation  of  the  Dayabhaga,  and  of  a  part  of  the 
Hitakshara,  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  well  known  in  the  literaiy  world, 
which  are  as  follows.  "Jt  (the  present  volume)  comprehends  the 
oelebrated  treatise  of  Jimutavahana  on  succession,  which  is  constantly 
cited  by  the  lawyers  of  Bengal,  under  the  emphatic  title  of  'Daycr 
hkaqa^  or  '  inheritance,';  and  an  extract  from  the  still  more  celebrated 
Mitakshara,  comprising  so  much  of  this  work  as  relates  to  inheritance. 
The  range  of  its  authority  and  influence  is  far  more  extensive  than 
that  of  Jimutavahana's  treatise,  for  it  is  received  in  all  the  schools 
of  Hin4n  law,  from  Benares  to  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sjula  of  India,  as  the  ohief  groundwork  of  the  doctrines  which  they 
^Uow,  and  as  an  authority  from  which  they  rarely  dissent."  (p.  4.) 
*'  The  Bengal  school  alone,  having  taken  for  its  guide  Jimutavahana^s 
treatise,  which  is,  on  almost  every  disputed  point,  opposite  in  doct- 
nne  to  the  Mitakshara,  has  no  deference  for  its  authority.**  (p.  4.) 
**  But  (between  th^  Dayabhaga  and  the  abridgments  of  its  doctrines) 
tbe  preference  appeared  to  be  decidedly  due  to  the  treatise  of  Jimuta- 
▼ahanfr  himseli^  as  well  because  he  was  the  founder  of  this  school, 
being  the  author  of  the  doctrine  which  it  has  adopted,  as  because  the 

-    ' . 1 ' ■ — — — ■ : 

t  *  Of  oighlfwfti  Tr«»tif^  «p.vBrioa»  bctaohH  of  Hindu  Law,  written  hj  JinmtavBbana^ 
tliat  on  Inheritance  alone  is  now  generally  to  be  met  with. 
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«iibject8  which  he  discoflseB,  are  treated  by  him  with  eminent  ability  and 
great  precision."  (p.  5.)  The  following  is  a  saying  cnnent  among  the 
learned  of  Bengal,  confirming  the  oimiioa  offered  by  Mr.  Cdebiooke : 

"  Opinions  are  said  to  be  of  two  kinds,  one  founded  on  the  authch 
rity  of  the  Dayabhaga  and  the  other  opposed  to  it;  (bat)  what  is 
opposed  to  the  Dayabhaga  is  not  approved  of  by  the  learned.*' 

6.  From  a  regard  for  the  usages  of  the  coontty,  the  practice  ol 
ihe  British  courtis  in  Bengal,  as  far  as  relates  to  1h.e  law  of  inheritance, 
has  been  hitherto  consistent  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  theDaya* 
bhaga,  and  judgments  have  aooordingly  been  given  on  its  authority  in 
many  most  important  cases,  in  which  it  differs  materially  from  the 
Ifitakshara.  I  notice  a  few  important  cases  of  frequent  oocorrenoe, 
which  have  been  fully  discussed  and  invariably  decided  by  the  judicial 
tribunals  in  Bengal,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines  of  Jimutavahana. 

Ftr<<«  If  a  member  of  an  undivided  family  dies,  leaving  no  male 
issue,  his  widow  shall  not  be  entitled  to  her  husband's  share  according 
to  the  Mitakshara :  but  according  to  tibie  Da3^Ubaga,  she  shall  inherit 
such  undivided  portion.* 

Second.  A  childless  widow,  inheriting  the  property  of  her 
deceased  husband,  is  anihorized  to  dispose  of  it,  according  to  the 
Mitakshara :  but  according  to  the  DayaUiaga,  she  is  not  entitled  to 
sell  or  give  it  away.t 

»  Mitakdian,  CL  II,  Sec.  i.  Article  39.  "  Therefore  it  ia  a  settled  nile,  that  a  iredded 
wife,  being  chaste,  takee  the  whole  estate  of  a  maa,  who,  being  teparat^  from  hit  e^iieint 
and  not  »uh»eqnenUy  reunited  with  them,  dies  leariiiff  no  male  iastiet" 

Dayabhaga,  Oh.  XI,  Hec.  i.  Art.  43,  **  Bat,  on  fBHure  of  hein  down  to  the  aou'c  gnnd- 
«m,  the  wife^  being  infinior  ia  petcmriona  to  aon  and  the  rest,  became  she  peifonna  acta 
apiritoaUj  beneficial  to  her  hnaoand  from  the  date  of  her  widowhood,  [and  not,  like  them, 
from  the  moment  of  their  birth,]  euceeede  to  the  estate  in  their  de&ult." 

Ditto  ditto,  Art.  10.  "Some  reconcile  the  contradiction,  by  saying,  that  the  praferable 
right  of  the  brother  snpposeB  him  either  to  be  not  separated  or  to  be  reonited ;  and  the 
widow's  rigbt  ol  suooeeeion  is  relatiTe  to  the  estate  of  one  vohoutoM  eeparaied  from  hie 
e(hhm9e,  and  not  reumibed  with  them,  [Art,  20.)  That  iaeon^rory  to  a  passage  of  Vrihaspati.'* 
t  Mitakshaia,  Ch.  II,  Sec.  zi.  Art.  2.  'That,  which  was  given  dt  the  father,  mother, 
by  the  husband,  or  1^  a  brother ;  and  that,  wHch  was  presentea  [to  the  bride]  1^  the 
maternal  nndes  and  the  rest  [as  paternal  tmdes,  maternal  annts,  ftcj  at  the  time  of  the 
wedding,  before  the  nuptial  fire ;  and  a  gtSt  ott  a  second  marriage,  or  gratuity  on  acoooni 
of  sapersession,  as  will  be  snbseqneatly  explained,  ('To  a  woman  whose  husband  mairiea 
a  second  wile  let  him  giYO  an  equal  smn  aa  a  oompansation  for  the  supersession'.)  And 
also  property  whid^  she  may  haTe  acquired  6y  in^ritance,  porohase,  partition,  seizure,  or 
finding,  are  denominated  by  Manu,  and  the  rest,  tooman^e  property.** 

Dayabhaga,  Ch.  XI.,  Sec. !.,  Art.  56.    "  But  the  wife  must  mty  enjoy  her  hasband** 
estate  after  his  demise.    She  is  not  entitled  to  make  a  gift,  mortgage,  or  sale  of  h." 
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ThML  If  A  maa  dies,  leaviag  one  daughter  hiiviiig  iaeaet  aoMl 
another  withoot  iasne,  the  latter  shall  inherit  the  property  *  kit  by 
he^  &ther,  acetxtting  to  the  Mitakaham ;  while  the  fdimer  abfijl 
receive  it,  according,  to- thei  fiiyabtaigs. 

Fourth,  U  a  man  4ie(i  wlheat  iaaat^.or  t>rothen,  leaving  a  sister's 
qoa  and  a  paternal  uncle,  the  latter  ia  entitled  to  the  property,  accord- 
ing to  the  Mitakshara ;  and  the  former,  according  to  the  Dayabhaga.t 

Fifths  A  man,  hatving  a  share  ol  undivided  real  property,  is  not 
authoriaed  to  make  a  sale  or  gift  of  it  without  the  consent  of  the 
rest  oi  his  partners^  according  to  the  Mitakshasa  ;  but  according  to 
the  Dayabhagft,  he  can  dispose  of  it  at  his  free  wiU4 

Sixth,  A  man  in  poooosoaon  of  ancestral  real  property,  though  not 
vmd&t  any  tenure  limitiag  it  to  the  successive  generations  of  hie 
fanuly,  is  not  anIhcMrized  to  dispose  of  it»  by  sale  or  gift,  without  the 

eoosenl  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  according  to  the  Mitakshara; 

^  "■  -        .■■..«■..      .        . .      .         ■  .        ,  -    .    - 

*.  Mitakshara,  Ch.  II,  See.  ii^  Art  4.  "  If  the  competition  be  between  an  unfiroTided 
and  an  enriched  daughter,  the  unprwided  one  inherlte ;  bat,  on  fulore  of  such,  the 
enriched  one  sooceeds,"  Ac.  Gh,  II.  Sec.  xi,  Art  13.  "  Unprovided  am  sveh  as  are 
dee^tttteof  wealth  or  without  isoe."  Heooe  a  provided  or  enriched  OBe^  ie  alich  ae  has 
riches  or  iesne. 

Dayabhaga,  Ch.  XI,  See.  ii.  Art  3.  "  Therefore,  the  doctrine  ahould  be  respected, 
which  Dikshita  maintains,  namdj,  that  a  daaghter  who  t«  mother  of  male  t>nie,  or  who 
is  likely  to  become  to,  is  competent  to  inherit,  not  one,  who  is  a  widow,  oi  is  barren,  or 
ftifla  in  besoring  itaale  issue,  or  bearing  nona  bat  danghters,  or  from  eonet  ofdier  otoae.'* 

t Mitakshara,  Ch.  II,  Sec.  ▼.  (beginning  with  the  phrase,  "If  there  be  not  even 
brother's  sons,  Stc.)  Art  4.  "  Here,  on  fstlnre  of  the  Other's  descendants  (inoludiag 
lather's  son  and  grandsons],  the  heirs  are  successively  the  paternal  graadnKither,  the 
paternal  grandfather,  the  uneUe  and  their  son«.'* 

Dayabhaga,  Ch.  XI,  See.  vi.  Art.  8.  "  Bvt,  on  fulwe  of  heirs  of  the  father  down  to 
the  greal-grandaon,  it  moat  be  understood,  that  the  ewpcession  devohea  on  the  father'* 
daughter**  son  [m  preference  to  the  uncle.*'] 

^Mitakshara,  Ch.  I,  Sec.  i.  Art  30.  "  The  foQowing  passage,  *  separated. kinamen,  as 
those  who  are  unseparated,  are  equal  in  respect  of  inunoToablea,  for  one  has  not  powc»r 
Ofor  the  whole,  to  make  a  gift,  sale  or  mortgage,'  must  be  thus  interpreted :  among 
uneeparateii  kimmen^  the  content  of  aU  i»  indiepeneahly  requieite,  beeaose  no  one  is  foUjr 
empowered  to  make  an  alienation,  since  the  estate  is  in  common ;  bat  among  separated 
kindred,  the  consent  of  aU  tends  to  the  fiicillty  of  the  transaction,  by  ob\'iatixig  anjr 
fiatmre  donbt,  whether  ihay  be  separate  or  united  ;  it  is  not  leqnired  on  account  of  anj- 
want  of  snllbient  power  in  the  sin^  owner,  and  a  tnmaaotion  ia  conseqaently  ndid 
even  without  the  oonsent  of  separated  kinsmen.** 

Dayabhaga,  C^i.  II,  Sec.  xtvii.  "  For  here  also  [in  the  very  instance  of  land  held  in 
•ommMi]  aeimthe  ease  of  other  goode,  there  equally  ezista  a  property  oonsiating  in  ib» 
power  of  disposal  at  pLeanare.** 
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wliile,  Moording  to  the  DayabiMifft»  he  ha»  tbe  pouter  lo  elleM.le  the 
property  at  hie  Ivee  "will^ 

7.  NemeroOB  preoedeste  in  the  decMone  ol  the  civil  oonrte  is 
fieagal,  end  centnnstiejie  on  appeal  hj  the  Kiajg^ia  ooanoil,  olearlj 
idiew  that  the  e^poeitk>B  of  the  law  bjr  the  attthw  id  the  Diiyafahaga» 
ae  to  the  last  meationed  poiat,  so  far  from  beiag  re|;aided  aa  a  dead 
letter  hae  been  equally,  ae  ia  other  points,  reoogniaed  and  adopted 
hy  iike  judicial  aathcnities  both  here  asd  in  Ei^gland.  The  ooxb- 
•equence  has  been,  that  in  the  transfer  of  imafwreabls  property 
the  nativee  ol  Bengal  have  hitherto  firmly  relied  on  those  jodiciiU 
decisioiis  aa  confirming  the  ancient  iiaagee  of  the  coantry,  sad  that 
large  soma  o£  money  have  consequently  been  kid  out  in  parchase 
of  land  without  reference  to  any  distinction  between  acquired  and 
anoestral  property. 

8.  Opinions  hare  been  adTaaced  lor  some  time  peet,  in,  opposition 
lo  the  role  laid  down  in  the  Dayabhaga,  authorizing  a  father  to  make 
a  aale  or  gift  of  ancestral  property,  without  the  consent  of  his  sons  and 
grandsons.  But  these  adTCise  notions  cieatsd  little  or  no  alaim ;  siaeew 
howerer  individual  opinions  may  run,  the  general  principles  &II0W*' 
ed  by  every  Qoveniment  are  entirely  at  variance  with  the  practice 

*Kitakaliti«,Ch.I;8«!.i,  Art.  27.  "  TlMnioM^  it  it  *  aetOBd  poi&t,  tbat  pR^Mrtf,  in 
the  patenul  or  ftnontnl  Mtftte^  ia^  by  Virth,  (akhoigh)  the  ietker  hftre  indapeades^ 
fower  in  the  dispoMl  of  effects  other  then  immoTeaUes,  lor  indiapeaeable  acts  of  dutj, 
and  for  jrarpoeee  preeoribed  by  text  of  kw,  as  gift  throu^.  affection,  support  of  the 
family,  relief  from  diatreas,  and  ao  forth ;  but  he  is  subject  to  the  contardi  of  hia  aons- 
and  the  rest,  in  regard  to  the  immoTeabie  estate,  whetiber  scqinred  by  himself  or 
imhefiud  frem  hU  f other  or  §thmr  prtdeoe$tor ;  ancv  it  »  ordaned,  'Thoogh  iiuiiitfteaU^ 
a  bipeds  hare  been  aSqnired  by  a  man  hiaasell,  *.  gift  or  sab  of  them  ahonld  not  be  made 
without  convening  all  the  aona.  They  who  are  bom,  and  they  who  are  yet  anbegottea 
and  they  who  are  still  in  the  womb^  require  the  meana  of  support :  no  ^pf  t  or  sale  should 
therefore  be  made.'  '*  \ 

Ditto,  Ch.  I,  See.  T,  Art  10.  '*  Conaeqiiently,  the  cfiffercnce  ia  tlua ;  ahhoa^  he  ba«» 
8  light  by  birth  in  his  fathar'a  and  in  hia  gnmdfathar'a  property,  atiU  aiaoe,  he  ia  depe»> 
dent  on  hia  father,  in  regard  to  the  paternal  estate^  and  ainoe  the  father  haa  a  predom»> 
Bant  intareatk  aa  it  waa  acquired  by  himaelf,  the  son  must  acquiesce  in  the  father'a 
disposal  of  hia  own  acquired  property ;  but,  since  both  have  inditerrminat^y  a  right  in  th§ 
grondf other**  egtate,  the  son  has  a  power  of  interdiction  [if  the  faidier  be  diasipating  the 
pw^wty.]" 

D^rmbhaga,  Ch.  II,  Sec,  zxriii.  "But  the  tetts  of  VyMa,  exUbiting  ■  prohibition, 
aie  intended  to  show  a  moral  offence^  since  the  family  ia  distreesed  by  sale^  gift,  or  other 
transfer,  which  argues  a  disposition  in  the  person  to  make  an  ill  use  of  his  power  as 
owner.  They  are  net  meant  to  invalidate  the  eaU  or  ttOier  trantfer."  Ditto,  See.  zzri^ 
and  See.  zlvi. 
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id  grovndleesly  abrogating,  by  arbitrury  deoisiaiL,  such  ciTil  lawa  of  a 
•conquered  countiy  as  have  been  clearly  and  impeiatively  set  forth 
«n  a  moet  antboritatiTe  eode,  long  adhered  to  by  the  natlTes,  and 
lepeatedly  confirmed,  lor  upwards  of  half  a  centnxy,  by  the  judicial 
•oflBcerB  of  the  conquerors.  But  the  people  are  now  struck  with  a 
tningled  feeling  of  surprise  and  alarm,  on  being  given  to  understand 
that  the  Supreme  Law  Authority  in  this  country  thon^  not  without 
dissent  on  the  Bench,  is  lescdTsd  to  introduce  new  maTimw  into  the 
law  of  inheritance  hitherto  in  force  in  the  province  of  Bengal ;  and 
lias,  accordingly,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines  found  in  the 
ICitakshara  declared  every  disposition  by  a  father  of  his  ancestral 
real  property,  without  the  sanction  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  to  be 
null  and  void. 

9.  We  are  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  the  introduction  of  this 
«rbitrsiy  change  in  the  law  of  inheritance  with  the  principles  of 
justice,  with  reason,  or  with  regard  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
•countiy:— it  appears  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  justice; 
because  a  judge,  although  he  is  obliged  to  consult  his  own  under- 
standing, in  interpreting  the  law  in  many  dubious  cases  submitted  to 
bis  decision,  yet  is  required  to  observe  strict  adherence  to  the  estab* 
Jishedlaw,  where  its  language  is  clear.  In  eveiy  country,  rules 
determining  tiie  rights  of  succession  to,  and  alienation  of  property, 
:fir8t  originated  either  in  the  conventional  choice  of  the  people,  or  in 
tlie  discretion  of  the  highest  authority,  secular  or  spiritual ;  and  those 
rules  have  been  subsequentiy  established  by  the  common  usages  of 
•the  country,  and  confirmed  by  judicial  proceedings.  The  principled 
of  the  law  as  it  exists  in  Bengal  having  been  for  age^  familiar  to  the 
people,  and  alienations  of  landed  property  by  sale,  gift,  mortgage,  or 
succession  having  been  for  centuries  conducted  in  reliance  on  the 
legality  and  perpetuity  of  the  system,  a  sudden  change  in  the  moet 
essential  part  of  those  rules  cannot  but  be  severely  felt  by  the  com- 
munity at  large ;  and  alienations  being  thus  subjected  to  legal  cour 
tests,  the  courts  will  be  filled  with  suitors,  and  ruin  must  triumph 
over  the  welfare  of  a  vast  proportion  of  those  who  have  their  chief 
interest  in  landed  property. 

10.  Mr.  Colebrooke  justiy  observes,  in  his  Preface  to  the  transla^ 
■tion  of  the  Dayabhaga,  that  "  The  rules  of  succession  to  property  being 
in  their  nature  arbitrary,  are  in  all  systems  of  law  merely  conven- 
tional.   Admitting  even  that  the  succession  of  the  offspring  to  the 


parent  is  so  obyioms  m  almost  to  present  a  nataial  aad  unrersal  k;ir» 
yet  this  Teiy  first  rule  is  so  Yaxionsly  modiied  fay  the  usages  of  difei^ 
ent  nations,  that  its  application  at  least  mvat  be  acknowledgsd  to  be 
founded  on  consent  rather  than  on  reaaomng.  In  the  lawa^f  cne 
people  the  rights  of  primogenltaie  are  eatabliahed  ;  in  those  of  an- 
other the  eqnal  snee^ssion  of  all  thamalecffQ>ring  pravaili ;  while  the 
rest  allow  the  partieipatton  of  the  female  with  the  male  isaae,  some  in 
equal,  others  in  uneq[nal  praportions.  Sacoession  by  rig^t  of  represent 
etion,  and  the  claim  of  descendants  to  inherit  in  the  older  of  proxi^ 
mity,  hare  been  respectiYely  established  in  varioos  nations,  according 
to  tiiedegree  of  faTovr  wilii  which  they  hare  riewed  thoae  opposite 
pretensions.  Proceeding  from  lineal  to  coUatend  ancoession,  the 
diyendty  of  laws  prevailing  among  different  nations,  is  yet  greater, 
end  still  more  forcibly  argues  the  arbitrariness  of  the  rules."  (page  1.) 

11.  We  are  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  this  arbitrary  change  with 
reason ;  because,  any  being  capable  of  reasoning  would  not,  I  think, 
Countenance  the  inrestitnre,  in  one  person,  of  the  power  of  legislatiQa 
with  the  office  of  judge.  In  every  civilised  eoantiy,  rules  and  codea 
are  found  proceeding  from  one  authority,  and  their  exedation  left  to 
another.  Experience  shews  that  uneheoked  power  often  leads  the 
best  men  wrong,  and  produces  general  mischief 

12.  We  are  unable  to  reconcile  this  arbitnoy  change  with  regard 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  die  country ;  because  the  law  now  pro- 
posed, preventing  a  falher  from  the  disposal  d  ancestral  property, 
without  the  consent  of  his  son  and  grandson,  would  immediately^,  as 
I  observed  before,  subject  all  past  transfers  of  land  to  legal  contest, 
Knd  would  at  once  render  this  large  and  fertile  province  a  soene  of 
confusion  and  misery.  Besides,  Bengal  has  been  always  remarkable 
for  her  riches,  insomneh  as  to  have  been  styled  by  her  Muhammadan 
<Sonquerors  **  Junnntoolbelad,'*  or  paradise  of  regions ;  during  the 
British  occupation  of  India  especially,  she  has  been  manifoldly  pros^ 
perous.  Any  one  possessed  of  landed  property,  whether  s^<-acquired 
or  ancestral,  has  been  able,  under  the  long  established  law  of  the 
land,  to  procure  easily,  on  the  credit  of  that  property,  loans  of  money 
to  lay  out  on  the  improvement  of  his  estate,  in  trade  or  in  manufa<v 
tores,  whereby  he  enriches  himeelf  and  his  family  and  bebefita  the 
country.  Were  the  change  which  it  is  ihreatMied  to  introduce  into 
the  law  of  inheritance  to  be  sanctioned,  and  the  privilege  of  disposing 
<3^  aneestml  prot)erty  (though  not  entailed)  without  the  consent  ol 
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he  dawMd  to  landholden^  they  being  incapacitated  from  a  free 
diapoeal  of  ibe  property  in  ihaix  actual  possessioD*  would  naturally  loae 
liie  credit  they  at  present  enjoy^  and  be  compelled  to  confine  their  con- 
cetms  to  the  extend  of  their  aeiual  eaviagii  from  their  income ;  the  con« 
sequence  would  be»  that  a  great  majority  of  them  would  unaroidablj 
eartail  their  reepectiTe  estaUiahments,  much  more  their  luxuries^  a 
oircamstaBce  which  wooM  rirtually  impede  the  pxogreaa  of  foreign, 
and  domestic  commerce.  Is  there  any  good  pcdioy  in  seducing  th» 
nati-res  of  Bengal  to  that  degree  of  poverty  which  has  faUea  upoa 
^  great  part  ol  the  vi^per  pcovimeea^  owing,  ia  some  measure^  to  the 
wvotched  restrictiona  laid  down  in  the  Miitakehara,  their  standard 
law  of  inheritance?  Do  Britons  experience  any  inconvenience  or 
disadvantage  owmg  to  the  differences  ol  legal  institutions  betweea 
England  and  Scotland^  or  between  one  counlgr  of  Englail  and 
another  ?  What  would  Englishmen  say,  were  ^  Court  ef  King'a 
Bench  to  adopt  the  law  ol  Scotland,  3S  the  foundation  of  their 
decisuons  regarding  legitimacy,  or  ol  Kent,  in  questions  ol  inherit* 
ance?  Eveiy  liberal  politician,  will,  I  think*  coincide  with  me^ 
when  I  say,  that  in  proportion  as  a  d^>ciadent  kingdom  approsunatea 
to  her  guardian  cofuntry  in  maaaers,  in  atatutes,  in  religion,  and  in, 
social  and  domestic  usages,  their  re^ipix»cal  relation  fiourishea»  and 
tiieir  mutual  aiEection  increaaea. 

13.  It  ia  said  that  the  change  propoeed  haa  forced  itself  on.  the- 
notice  of  the  Beach  upon  the  following  promisea : — 

Iflt.  Certain  writingsy  aneh  aa  the  inatitutea  of  Menu  and  others^ 
esteemed  aa  sacied  by  Hindus,  are  the  foundation  of  their  law  d£ 
inheritance.  2ndly.  That  Jimutayahana,  the  author  of  the  Daya- 
bhaga,  is  but  a  commMktator  on  those  writings.  3rdly.  That  from 
titros  circumstances,  such  part  ol  the  commentary  by  Jimutavahana  as 
gives  vslidity  to  a  sale  or  gift  by  a  fadier  of  his  ancestral  nnmove* 
aUes^  without  the  coaeent  ol  his  son  and  grandson,  being  obviously  at 
variance  with  sacred  precepts  found  on  the  same  subject,  should  be 
rejected,  and  all  sales  or  gifts  of  the  kind  be  annulled. 

14.  I  agree  in  the  first  assertion,  that  certain  writings  received 
by  Hindus  as  saered,  are  the  origin  of  the  Hiadu  law  of  inheritance,, 
bat  with  this  modifioatian,  that  the  writings  auppoaed  saeied  are  only, 
when  consiatent  with  sound  reasoning,  considered  aa  imperative,  aa 
Maau  ^ainly  declares  :  *'  He  (done  comprehends  the  system  ol  duties^ 
religions  and  civil,  who  can  reasont  by  rules  of  logic^  agreeably 
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to  the  Teda,  on  the  g&umk  heads  of  that  ayBtem  as  Z0f«akd  by  the 
holy  sages.**  Ch.  lii,  ▼.  106.  Viihaapati.  ^  Lai  bo  one  lomad 
condnsions  on  the  mete  words  of  Saslras  :  fromr  mTestigaitioBS  withovA 
reason,  teHgions  Tirtne  is  lost.***  As  to  the  second  position,  I  fink 
beg  to  ask,  whether  or  not  it  be  meant  by  Jim«t«vahaaa's  being 
styled  a  eommentator  that  he  wrote  commentaries  «pon  all  or  any  ol 
those  sacred  institutes.  The  fact  is,  that  no  one  ol  tihose  sacied 
institutes  bears  his  comment.  Should  it  be  meant  ibat  tiie  author  of 
the  Dayabhaga  was  so  far  a  commentator,  thai  he  culled  passages 
from  different  sacred  institutes,  touching  every  particular  aubjeoi, 
and  examining  their  purport  separately  and  collecttTsly,  and  weighing 
the  sense  deducible  from  the  context,  has  offered  that  <^inictt  on  the 
subject  which  appeared  to  agree  best  with  Uie  series  ol  passages  cited 
coUectiTely,  and  that  when  he  has  found  one  passi^ge  apparently  at 
variance  with  another,  he  has  laid  stress  upon  that  which  seeaied 
the  more  reasonable  and  more  conformable  to  the  general  tenor, 
^ving  the  other  an  interpretation  of  a  subordinate  nature,  I  readily 
concur  in  giving  him  the  title  of  a  commentator,  though  the  word 
expounder  would  be  more  applicable.  By  way  of  illustration,  I  give 
here  an  instance  of  what  I  have  advanced,  that  the  reader  may  readily 
determine  the  sense  in  which  the  author  of  the  DayaUiaga  should  be 
considered  as  a  commentator. 

15.  In  laying  down  rules  "  on  succession  to  the  estate  of  one 
who  leates  no  male  issue,"  this  author  first  quotes  (Ch.  xi,  page  158} 
e  following  text  of  Vrihaspati :  "  In  scripture  and  in  the  eode  d 
aw,  as  wen  as  in  popular  practice,  a  wife  is  declared  hf  the  wise  to 
be  half  the  body  of  her  husband,  equally  sharing  the  fruit  of  pure 
and  iiupure  acts.  Of  him,  whose  wife  is  not  deceased,  half  the  body 
surviveis :  how  then  should  another  take  his  property,  while  half  his 
person  is  alive  ?  Let  the  wife  of  a  deceased  man,  who  left  no  maie 
issue,  take  his  share  notwithstanding  kinsmen,  a  father,  a  mother,  or 
uterine  brother,  be  present,*'  Ac,  Ac.  He  next  cites  the  text  of 
Tajnavalkya,  (p.  190)  as  follows  i--'^  The  wife  and  the  danghttts, 
also  both  parents,  brothers  likewise,  and  their  sons,  gentiles,  oognates, 
a  pupil,  and  a  fellow  student :  on  failure  of  the  first  among  these,  the 

next  in  order  is  indeed  heit  to  the  estate  of  one,  who  departed  for 
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iiearen  leariiig  no  male  issiie.  This  rule  extends  to  all  jfiT9onB  and 
elasaes."  The  author  then  quotes  a  text  Irom  the  Institntee  of  Vishnu^ 
ordaining  that  "  the  wealth  of  him  who  leaves  no  male  issue,  goes  to 
his  wile ;  on  failure  of  her,  it  deyolves  on  daughters ;  if  there  be 
nonei'itbeloagB  to  the  mother/'  Sto.,  iftc.  Having  thus  collected  ^ 
series  of  passages  from  the  Institutes  of  Vrihaspati,  Yajnayalkjra,  and 
Vishnu,  and  examined  and  weighed  the  sense  deduciUe  from  the 
context,  the  author  offers  his  opinion  on  the  subject  "  By  this  tex^ 
[by  the  seven  texts  of  Vrihaspati,  and  by  the  text  of  Tajnavalkya,] 
relating  to  the  order  of  successioQ,  the  right  of  the  widow,  to  succeed 
in  the  first  instance,  is  declared."  '*  Therefore,  the  widow's  right  must 
be  affirmed  to  extend  to  the  whole  estate."  (p.  161.) 

16.    The  same  author  afterwards  notices,  in  page  163,  several 
texto  of  a  seemingly  oontrary  nature,  but  to  whidi  he  does  not 
hesitete  to  give  a  reoonciling  interpretotion,  without  retracting  or 
modifying  his  own  decision.    He  quotes  Sankha  and  Likhite,   Paithr 
inasi,  and  Yama,  as  declaring,  "  The  wealth  of  a  man  who  departs 
lor  heaven,  leaving  no  male  issue,  goes  to  his  brothers.    If  there  be 
none,  his  &ther  and  mother  take  it ;  or  his  eldest  wife,  or  a  kinsman^ 
a  pupil,  or  a   fellow  student'*    Pursuing  a  train  of  loi^  and  able 
discussion,  the  author  ventures  to  declare  the  subordinacy  of  the 
latter  passage  to  the  former,  as  the  conclusion  best  supported  by 
reason,  and  most  conformable  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  law.    He 
begins  saying,  (p.  169,)  "  From  the  text  of  Vishnu  and  the  rest,  (Yajna- 
valkya  and    Vrihashpati,)  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  succession 
devolves  on  the  widow,  by  failure  of  sons  and  other  [male]  descenl^ 
dants,  and  this  is  reasonable ;  for  the  estete  of  the  deceased  should 
go  first  to  the  son,  grandson,  and  great  grandson."    He  adds,  in  page 
170,  pointing  out  the  ground  on  which  the  priority  of  a  son*s  daim 
Is  founded,  a  ground  which  is  applicable  to  the  widow^s  case  also, 
intimating  the  superiority  of  a  widow's  claim  to  that  of  a  brother,  a 
fadier,  &c.  "  So  Manu  declares  the  right  of  inheritance  to  be  founded 
on  benefite  conferred.    '  By  the  eldest  son,  aa  soon  as  bom,  a  man 
becomes  the  father  of  male  issue,  and  is  exoiterated  from  debt  to  hi»  • 
OMCSttor ;  «iceb  a  son,  therefore^  is  entiUed  to  take  the  heritage.' "     The 
author  next  shews,  that  as  the  benefite  conferred  by  a  widow  on  her 
deceased  husband,  by  observing  a  life  of  austerity,  are  inferior  only 
to  those  procured  to  him  by  a  son,  grandson,  and  great  grandsoUt 
her  right  to  suocession  should  be.  next  to  theirs  in  point  of  oideri 
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(p.  173.)  ^'fiot,  on  lulvie  of  hein  down  to  the  son's  gnndBon,  th» 
wife,  being  inferior  in  pretensione  to  aons  and  the  zest,  because 
she  petforms  acts  spiritually  beneficial  to  her  husband  from  th#- 
date  of  her  widowhood,  (and  not,  like  tbem,  from  the  moment 
of  their  birth,)  succeeds  to  the  estate  in  their  default."  He  thus- 
concludes :  "  Hence  [since  the  wife's  right  of  succession  is  founded 
on  reason]  the  coostmotion  in  the  text  of  Sankha,  Ac.,  must  be- 
arranged  by  connexion  of  remote  terms,  in  this  manner:  *The- 
wealth  of  a  man,  who  departs  ior  heaven,  leering  no  male  issue,  let 
his  eldest  [that  is,  his  moat  excellent]  wife  take ;  or  in  her  defaidt». 
let  the  parents  take  it :  on  failure  of  them,  it  goes  to  the  brothers.' 
The  terms  '  if  there  be  none,'  [that  is,  if  there  be  no  wife,]  whick 
occur  in  the  middle  of  the  text,  are  connected  both  with  the  preced* 
ing  sentence  '  it  goes  to  his  brothers,'  and  with  the  subsequent  one». 
^his  fether  and  mother  take  it.'  For  the  text  agrees  with  passages- 
of  Vishnu  and  Yajnavalkya,  [which  declare  the  wife's  right,]  and  the* 
reasonableness  of  this  has  been  already  shewn."  (p.  174.) 

17.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  author  of  the  Dayabhaga 
gives  here  an  apparent  preference  to  the  authority  of  one  party  of 
the  saints  over  that  of  the  other,  though  both  have  equal  chums 
upon  his  reverence.  But  admitting  that  a  Hindu  author,  an  ex- 
pounder of  their  law,  sin  against  some  of  the  sacred  writers,  by 
withholding  a  blind  submission  to  their  authority,  and  likewise 
that  the  natives  of  the  country  have  fer  ages  adhered  to  the  rules- 
he  has  laid  down,  considerii^  them  reasonable,  and  calculated  to* 
promote  their  social  interest,  though  seemingly  at  variance  with 
some  of  the  sacred  authors  ;  it  is  those  holy  personages  alone  that 
have  a  right  to  avenge  themselves  upon  such  expounder  and  his* 
foUowers;  but  no  individual  of  mere  secular  authority  however 
•hi^^  can,  I  think,  justly  assume  to  himself  the  office  of  vindicating  the- 
sacred  fethers,  and  punishing  spiritual  insubordination,  by  introducing: 
into  the  existing  law  an  overwhelming  change  in  the  attempt  to  restore 
obedience. 

18.  In  this  apparent  heterodoxy,  I  may  observe,  Jimutavahana 
does  not  stand  single.  The  author  of  the  Mitakshara  also  has,  in 
following,  very  properly,  the  established  privilege  of  an  expounder, 
reconciled,  to  reason,  by  a  construction  of  his  own,  such  sacred  texts- 
as  appear  to  Mm,  when  taken  literally,  inconsistent  with  justice  or 
good  sense.    Of  this,  numerous  instances  might  easily  be  adduced^ 
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Imt  tiie  priacipto  is  so  ixurBriably  adopted  hf  this  class  of  writers, 
that  die  followiitg  may  suffice  for  examples.    The  author  of  dfte 
Mitakshara  first  quotes  (Cli.  I,  Sec.  iii,  Arts  3  and  4,  pp.  263— S05)  the 
three  following  texts  of  Maim,  allotting  the  best  portion  of  the  heritage 
to  the  eldest  brother  iat  the  time  of  partition.    ''  The  portion  deducted 
for  the  eldest  is  the  twentieth  part  of  the  heritage,  widi  the  best  of 
all  the  chattels ;  for  the  middlemoet  half  of  that ;  for  the  youngest,  a 
quarter  of  it.*'    "  If  a  deduction  be  thus  made  let  equal  shares  of  the 
residue  be  alloted ;  but  if  there  be  no  deduction,  the  shares  must  be 
distributed  in  this  manner ;  let  the  eldest  have  a  double  share,  and 
ihe  next  bom  a  bhare  and  a  half,  and  the  younger  sons  each  a  share  ! 
thus  is  the  law  settled."*    The  author  of  the  Mitakshara  then  offers 
his  opinion  in  direct  opposition  to  Menu,  saying,  '*  The  author  himseLff 
has  sanctioned  an  unequal  distribution  when  a  diyision  is  made 
during  the  father's  life  time.    '  Let  him  either  dismiss  the  eldest  with 
the  best  share,  &c.*X    Hence  an  unequal  partion  is  admissible  in  every 
period.    How  then  is  a  restriction  introduced,  requiring  that  sons 
shoxdd  divide  only  equal  shares?  (Art.  4.)    The  question   is  thus 
answered :      *  True,  this  unequal  partition  is  found  in  the  sacred 
ordinances ;  but  it  mvut  not  he  practised,  because  it  is  abhorred  by  the 
world,  [for]  it  secures  not  celestial  bliss'  ;§  as  the  practice  [of  offering 
bulls]  is  shunned,  on  account  of  popular  prejudice,  notwithstanding 
the  injxmction, '  Offer  to  a  venerable  priest  a  bull  or  a  large  goat* ;  and 
as  the  slaying  of  a  cow  is  for  the  same  reason  disused,  notwithstanding 
the  precept, '  ^y  a  barren  cow  as  a  victim  consecrated  to  Mitra  and 
Vanma.'  "||    By  adverting  to  the  above  exposition  of  the  law,  we  find 
that  the  objection  of  heterodoxy,  if  urged  against  the  authority  ol  the 
Dayabhaga,  is  equally  applicable  to  that  of  the  Mitakshara  in  its  isiil 
extent,  and  may  be  thus  established.    1st.  Certain  writings,  such 
as  the  institutes  of  Mann  and  of  others,  esteemed  sacred  by  Hindus, 
are  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  inheritance.  2ndly.    Vijnaneswara 
(author  of  the  Mitakshara)  is  but  a  commentator  on  those  writings. 
3rdly.     Therefore,  such  part  of  the  commentatry  of  Vijnaneswara 

t  YsjnaTttlkya. 

i  YftjmiTalkya. 

I^A  passage  ol  Yajnavolkya,  aooordingto  the  quotation  o!  Mitra  ITishra  in  tbe 
Viramitoodaya,  but  ascribed  to  Manu  in  Balambhatta's  commentary.  It  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  found  either  in  Manu's  or  Yajnavalkya's  In8titiit6S."'-<Mr.  Oolehroola.) 
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418  inditcnitiiiiAlAlj  entitles  all  lm>therB  to  an  equal  share, 
obvionaly  at  Tariance  with  the  preeepta  of  Manv  found  on  the 
flubject,  ahonld  be  rejected,  and  ^e  beet  and  the  largest  portBon 
of  tiie  heritage  be  allotted  to  the  eldest  brother,  by  judicial  aatho* 
rities;  according  to  the  letter  of  the  saersd  text.  Again,  take 
the  Mitakshara,  Gh.  I,  Sec.  1,  Art.  30,  p.  857.  "  Hm  following 
passage,  '  Separated  kinsmen,  as  those  who  are  nnaeparated,  aare 
equal  in  respect  of  immoreables,  for  one  has  not  power  over  the 
whole  to  make  a  gift,  sale,  or  mortgage  ; '  mnst  be  thas  interpreted : 
'  Among  imseparated  kinsmen,  the  consent  of  all  is  indispensably 
requisite,  beeanse  no  one  is  folly  empowered  to  make  an  alienation, 
since  the  estate  is  in  common ; '  bat  among  separated  kindred,  the 
consent  of  all  tends  to  liie  facility  of  the  transaction,  by  obviating 
any  fatore  doubt,  whedier  they  be  separate  or  united :  it  is  not 
required,  on 'account  of  any  want  of  Sufficient  power  in  the  single 
owner,  and  the  tran»€tetioii  it  oonsequeiitly  valid  even  wiih&ut  the 
eoneeni  of  separated  Jbtnsm^n."  Ditto,  Gh.  I,  Sec.  11,  Art  28, 
p.  316.  "  '  The  legitimate  son  is  the  sole  heir  of  his  father's  estate ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  innocence,  he  ^ould  give  a  maintenance  to  the 
rest*  This  text  of  Mann  must  be  considered  as  applicable  to  a  case, 
where  the  adopted  sons  (namely,  the  son  given  and  the  rest)  are 
disobedient  to  the  legitimate  son  and  devoid  of  good  qualities."* 

19.  I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  last  point,  as  the 
ground  on  which  tiie  change  proposed  is  alleged  to  be  founded. 
To  judge  of  its  validity  we  should  ascertain  whether  the  interpre- 
tations given  by  the  author  of  the  Dayabhaga,  to  this  sacred  texts, 
touehmg  the  subject  of  free  disposal  by  a  father  of  his  ancestral 
property,  are  obviously  at  variance  with  those  very  texts,  or  if  they 
are  conformable  to  sound  reason  and  the  general  purport  of  the 
passagesv  cited  collectively  on  the  same  subject  With  this  view  I 
shall  here  repeat,  methodicaUy,  the  series  of  passages  quoted  by  the 
author  of  the  Dayabhaga,  relating  to  the  above  point,  as  well  as  his 
interpretation  and  elucidation  of  the  same. 

20.  To  shew  the  independent  and  exclusive  right  of  a  father 
in  the  property  he  possesses,  (of  course  with  the  exception  of  estates 
entailed)  the  author  first  quotes  the  following  text  of  Manu.  After 
the  (death  of  the)  father  and  tiie  mother,  the  brethren,  being  assem* 
bled,  must  divide  equally  the  paternal  estate :  For  they  have  not 
power  over  it,  while  their  parents  live,    Ch.  T,  Sec.  14  (p.  8).    He 
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nest  quotas  Donda:  '*  Whtil  Hat  iathor  is  deceMtd,  let  Ihe  sons 
divide  tlie  fsther'a  wealth ;  for  mm$  hai90  tiee  ownerMp  iiMe  C^ 
/dt^er  itf  oltve  and  free  from  delect*'  GL  I,  8eo.  18  (p.  9.)  Afier 
a  long  train  of  diMsneeioii*  the  author  appeak  to  the  aboive  tests  aa 
the  fowadatiaQ  of  the  law  he  has  expounded,  by  eaying*  "  Hence  the 
text  of  Mann,  and  the  reat  (as  DeraLa)  mnst  be  taken  aa  shewing; 
that  sona  have  not  a  right  of  ownership  in  the  wealth  of  the  living 
parento,  bat  in  the  estates  of  both  when  deceesed.'*  Ch.  I  8eo.  30^ 
(pp.  13  and  14.) 

21.  To  illnstiiste  the  position  that  the  lather  is  the  sole  and  in- 
dependent owner  of  the  property  in  his  possession,  whether  sell^ 
acquired  or  ancestral,  the  anther  thna  proceeds:  "A  division  of 
it  does  not  take  place  without  the  father's  choice;  since  Mann, 
Narada,  €k)tania,  Baudhayana,  Sankha,  and  Likhita,  and  others  (in 
the  loUowing  passages, '  they  have  not  power  orw  it ;'  *  they  have 
not  ownership  while  their  &ther  is  aUtc  and  free  from  delect;' 
'  while  he  lives  if  he  desire  partition ;'  '  partition  of  heritage  by  con- 
sent of  the  lather ;'  *  partition  of  the  estate  being  authorised  while  the 
father  is  living,'  Ao.)  declare  without  restriction,  that  sons  have  not 
a  right  to  any  part  of  the  estate  while  the  father  is  living,  and'  that 
partitixm  await$  hi$  ehtnce :  for  these  texts,  declaratory  of  a  toant  of 
power  and  requiring  the  father'e  eoneent^  must  relate  also  to  property 
atisestral,  since  the  same  anthora  have  not  eeparatdy  propounded  a 
dietinet  period  for  the  divieum  of  an  eetate  inherited  from  an  aneev* 
tor,"  Ch.IL,  Sec.  8  (p.  25).  The  circumstance  olthe  partition  of 
^states  being  entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  lather,  and  the  son's 
being  precluded  from  demanding  partition  while  the  father  is  alive, 
sufficiently  prove  that  they  have  not  any  right  in  the  estate  during 
his  lifetime ;  or  else  the  sons,  as  having  pn^rty  in  the  estate  jointly 
with  the  father,  would  have  been  permitted  to  demand  partition. 
Does  not  common  sense  aUior  the  system  of  a  son's  being  empowered 
to  demand  a  division  between  hims^  and  his  father  of  the  hereditary 
estate  ?  Would  not  the  birth  of  a  son  with  this  power,  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  as  subjecting  a  lather 
to  the  danger  of  having  his  peaceable  possession  of  the  property 
inherited  from  his  own  &ther  or  other  ancestor  disturbed  ? 

22.  The  author  afterwards  reasons  on  those  passages  that  are 
of  seemin^y  contrary  authority ;  first  quoting  the  text  of  Yajnavalkyn, 
iw  follows.    '*  The  ownership  of  father  and  son  is  the  same  in  laod 
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which  Wm  fieqiiired  bj  hk  fstken  or  in  s  carro^,  or  in  bhmttals.'' 
He  adopts  the  explmuitioa  giren  to  th»  text  hy  the  most  leamad,  th» 
ancient  Udyota,  affirming  that  it  "  properly  signifies,  M  rightly  ex« 
plained  by  ihe  leaned  Udyota,  that,  when  one  of  two  farodMrs,  whose 
ladier  is  liying,  and  who  ha^e  not  leeeired  nUotnMnts,.dis8  leaving  m 
son,  and  the  other  snrnves,  and  the  &ther  afterwards  deceases,  Uie 
text,  declaratory  of  similar  ownenkup,  is  intended  to  obriate  ihe  oon* 
olnsico,  that  the  snrriTing  son  alone  obtains  his  estate^  beoanse  he  is 
Best  of  kin.  As  the  fatber  has  owaerahip  in  the  grsnd&ihisr's  estato ; 
so  haye  his  sons,  if  he  be  dead."  Gh.  D,  See. .  9,  (25.)  The  aathor 
then  points  out,  that  snch  interpretation  given  to  the  text,  as  declares 
die  claims  of  a  grandson  npon  the  estato  of  his  grand&ther  equal  to 
those  diiis  &ther,  while  the  &tiberis  livii^^,  is  palpably  objeotion* 
able ;  lor,  if  soils  had  ownership  dnring  the  life  of  their  fatheTt  m 
their  grandfother*8  estato,  then  shonld  a  division  bs  made  between 
two  brothers,  one  of  whom  hss  rnsls  issne,  and  the  other  has  aona« 
the  children  ol  that  one  would  partioipato,  ainee  (aoeoiding  to 
the  opposite  opinion)  they  have  equally  owaership."  Oh.  11,  See* 
11  (p.  26).  He  next  qnotos  Vishnu  :  "  When  a  father  separates  his 
SOBS  from  himself  his  will  regulatos  the  divisiooi  of  his  own  acquired 
weslth.  But  in  the  estote  inherited  from  the  grandfather,  the 
ownership  of  father  and  son  is  equal."  Upon  this  text  the  author 
of  the  Dayabhaga  justly  tsmarks  in  the  following  idrma.  *'  This 
is  very  clear  i  tohien  the  father  separates  his  sons  from  himself,  he  may^ 
by  his  own  choice,  give  them  greater  or  less  aDoUnents,  if  the  wealA 
were  acquired  hy  himself:  but  not  so^  if  it  were  property  iliheritsd 
from  the  grandfather,  because  they-  hlEive  an equid  right  toit  Thd 
lather  hsis  not  in  such  dtse  an  unlimited  'discaretion."  C9L  H,  Sec.  17 
(p.  27).  That  is,  a  fdthm'  dividmjt  hit  pfopertjf  amanf  hi$  sontf,  to 
separate  ihmn  from  kimsdf  d¥rw§  If/s^SM,  is  not  authorial  to  give 
ihem  of  his  Own  caprice,  greater  or  less  alloitmaito  of  his  ancestral  eis* 
tote,  as  the  i^brsse  in  the  above  text  of  Vishnu,  "when  a  &ther  separates 
his  sons  from  himself,''  Ac*,  prc^bits  the  free  disposal  by  a  father  ol 
his  ancestral  property  ari^  ^n  the  occasion  of  allotmento  among  hia  sona 
to  allow  them  separate  estoblishmenta.  The  author  nov^  conclusively 
stotes,  that  *'  Hence  (since  the  text  beeomes  pertinent,  by  taking  it  na 
the  sense  above  stated,  or  because  there  is  ownership  restricted  by  law 
in  respect  of  shares,  and  not  an  unlimited  discretion), '^both  opinions, 
that  the  mention  of  like  ^wnerribip  previdea  .^  an  equal  division 
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between  fatlier  and  eoa  ia  the  case  d  ptopertyl  anewtnd,  a^  that  H 
establiBluM  the  son's  right  to  require  partUion,  cM^jl|  |^  ^^  '^^iiJ  " 
Ch.  n,  Bee.  18  (p.  27).  ^JJ^       «e  rejecwc 

23.  The  author,  thirdly,  quotes  Yajaavalkyi.X  !,.«  ^^^  j^ 
master  of  the  gens,  peark  and  eorals,  and  of  all  %  (^^|«^  nMvetbh 
property),  but  neither  the  father,  or  the  grandfatfaiw^  .  ^ 

t0lk>{6  immoveable  estate  ;*' joid  points  ont  the  sense  c^|*  |*  f^^   ^ 
term  "the  whole,"  found  in  the  above  passage,  sayitig,  **8ilj?^'*^*^^j^ 
it  is  said  the  'whole,'  this  prohibition  forbids  the  gift  or  othV^  rMatka 
oi  the  to^l^,  because  (immoveaUes  and  similar  possessionslF      ^^ 
of  supporting  the  famiiy.V    (Qh.  U,  Sec.  23).    That  is,  ^^^iLgr  ii 
likewise  master  of  the  ancesUal  estate,  though  not  of  the  ^^^t  jVqfft, 
knplies  that  a  father  may  freely  dispose  of  a  part  of  his 
estate,  even  without  committing  a  moral  offence.    This  -pBJsdf    ^ 
YajnaTslkya,  cited  by  the  opposite  party,  who  deny  to  the  fathA  ^ 
power  of  free  disposal  of  anoestral  estates,  runs,  in  a  great  me^.^^^ 
against  themi  since  it  disapproves  a  sale  or  gift  by  a  father  only  oh^ 
whole  of  his  anoestral  landed  property,  while  his  sons  are  liv4^ 
withholding  their  consent.  « 

'     24.    To  justify  the  disposal  by  a  fatilier,  under  particular  circi^ 
stances,  even  of  the  whole  of  his  anoestral  estate,  without  incurrm^i 
moral  offence,  (he  author  adds,  (Ch.  II,  Sec.  26.)    "But  if  the  fai 
cannot  be  supported  without  selling  the  whole  immoveable  and 
property,  even  the  wfuile  may  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
appears  from  ike  obvious  sense  of  the  passage^  and  because 
directed,  that  'a  man  should  hy  oK  7itea?w  preserve  himself;'*^ 
because  a  sacred  writer  positively  enjoins-  Uie  maintenances  of 
iBsnily  by  all  means  possible,  and  prefers  it  to  every  other  dl 
*'Hi8  aged  mother  and  fother,  dutifol  wife,  and  eon  under  age,  shoi 
be  maintained  even  by  committing  a  hundred  unworthy  acts.*    Th] 
directed  Menu."     Vide  Mitakshara,  C^.  II.  Manu  positively  sa] 
^'A  mother,  a  fa^ier,  a  wife,  and  son,  shall  not  be  forsaken ;  he,  wl 
forsakes  either  of  ihem,  unless  guilty  of  a  deadly  sin,  shall  pay  si 
hundred  panas  as  a  fine  to  the  King."  (Oh.  VIH,  v.  389). 
-     25.    He,  fourthly,  quotes  two  extraoidinary  texts  of  Vyasa, 
prohibiting  the  disposal,  by  a  single  parcener,  of  his  share  jg^ 
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unmoveablM,  under  the  notion  that  each  paxeener  haa  hia  propeitf 
in  the  whole  estate  jointly  poaaeased.  These  texts  are  as  foUow: 
''A  aingla  parcener  may  not,  withont  consent  of  the  ni^  make  a'aale 
or  jpift  .o£  the  whole  immoreahle  estate^  nor  ol  what  is  cibmmon  to  the 
fanuly."  "Separated  kinsaien,  as  those  who  are.imseparated,  ara 
equal  in  reii>ect  of  immoTeaUes  t  {or  cop  haa  not  power  orer  the 
whole,  to  give,  mortgage,  o?  sell  it"  Upon  whidh  the  anther  ol  the 
Dayabhaga  remarka,  Ch.  IL  Sec.  27  :  "  It  ahwdd  not  be  alleged 
that  by  the  texts  ol  Vyaaa  one  peraon  has  not  power  to  maka  a  ask 
or  other  tranaisr  ol  aoch  property.  For  here  also  (in  the  very  instanot 
ol  land  held  in  common)  as  in  the  case  of  other  goods,  there  jminally 
I  exists  a  property  consisting  in  the  power  ol  diapoaal  at  pleasure/* 
I  That  is,  a  partner  haa,  in  common  with  the  rest,  an  undisputed 
property  existing  either  in  the  whole  ol  the  moreables,  and  imr 
moTcables,  or  in  an  undinded  portion  ol  them ;  he,  therelore,  should 
not  be,  or  cannot  be,  prevented  from  executing  at  hia  pleasure,  a 
transfer  ol  hia  ri^  to  another  by  a  aale,  gift,  or  mortgage  of  it. 

26.    In  reply  to  the  queation,  what  might  be  the  conaequence 

of  disregard  to  the  prohibition  conveyed  by  the  above  texts  ol 

Vyaaa?    the  author  aaya:  "but  the  texta  ol  Vyaaa  exhibiting  ^ 

prohibition,  are  intended  to  shew  a  moral  offence  ;  aince  the  ^rnily 

°/    is  distressed  by  a  sale,  gift  or  other  transfer,  which  argues  a  disposi- 

"     tion  in  the  person  to  make  an  ill  use  ol  his  power  as  owner.    They 

I      are  not  meant  to  invalidate  the  sale  or  other  transler."    (Gh.  11,  Sec 

28.)    A  partner  is  as  completely  a  legal  owner  ol  his  own  share, 

(either  divided  or  undivided)  as  a  proprietor  ol  an  entire  estate  i 

and  consequently  a  sale  or  gilt  executed  by  the  former,  ol  his  own 

share,  should,  with  reason,  be  consider^  equally  valid,  aa  a  contract 

by  the  latter  olhis  sole  estate.     Hence  prohibition  ol  such  trsnsfer 

being  clearly  opposed  to  common  aense  and  ordinary  usage,  should  b^ 

I    understood  as  only  forbidding  a  dereliction  ol  moral  duty,  committed 

by  those  who  inliinge  it,  and  not  aa  invalidating  the  transfer. 

27.  In  adopting  thia  mode  of  expoaition  of  the  law,  the.  author  of 
the  Dayabhaga  haa  pursued  the  course  frequaatly  inculcated  hy 
Manu  and  others ;  a  few  instancea.of  which  I  beg  to  bring  brieiy  to 
the  conaideration  of  the  reader,  for  the  full  justification  of  this  author. 
^^»o^^  the  first  of  all  Hindu  legislators,  prohibits  donation  to  ta\ 
unworthy  Brahman  in  the  foUowiug  terms*-"  Let  no  man,  appriaed 
of  thia  law,  preaent,  even  water  to  a  priest,  who  acts  like  a  cat,  nor 
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to  kim  who  acta  like  a  bittern,  nor  'to  him  who  is  unlearned  in  the 
Veda."  (Ch.  IV,  o.  192.)  Let  ns  suppose  that  in  disregard  to  this 
prahibitioa  a  gilt  has  been  aotnally  made  to  one  of  those  priests ;  a 
question  then  naturallj  arises,  whether  this  injnnotion  of  Mann's 
invalidates  the  gift,  or  whether  sueh  infringement  of  the  law  only 
lenders  the  donor  guilty  of  a  moral  offence.  The  same  legislator,  in 
eontinuation,  thus  answers ;  'f  Since  property,  though  legally  gained, 
&f  it  be  given  to  either  of  those  three,  becomes  prejudicial  in  the  next 
world  both  to  the  giver  and  receiver.'*  (v.  193.)  The  same  authority 
forbids  marrying  girls  of  certain  descriptions,  saying,  ''Let  him  not 
marry  a  girl  with  reddish  hair,  nor  with  any  deformed  limb,  nor  one 
troubled  with  habitual  sickness,  nor  one  either  with  no  hair  or  with 
^  much,  nor  one  immoderately  talkative ;  nor  one  with  inflamed 
eyes.*'  fCh.  m,  tf.  8.)  Although  this  law^  has  been  very  frequently 
disregarded,  yet  no  voidance  of  such  a  marriage,  where  the  cere- 
4nouy  has  been  actually  and  regnlatly  performed,  has  ever  taken 
place;  it  bmng  understood  that  the  above  prohibition,  not  being 
supported  by  sound  reason,  only  involves  the  bridegroom  in  the 
religious  offence  of  disregard  to  a  sacred  precept.  He  again  prohibits 
tbe  acceptance  of  a  gratuity,  on  giving  a  daughter  in  marriage  naming 
every  marriage  of  this  description  "  Asura,"  as  well  as  declaring  an 
Asura  marriage  to  be  illegal ;  but  daughters  given  in  marriage  on 
receiving  a  gratuity  have  been  always  considered  as  legal  wives, 
though  their  fathers  are  regarBed  with  contempt,  as  guilty  of  a  deadly 
sin.  The  passages  above  alluded  to  are  as  follow :  (Manu :)  "  But 
even  a  man  of  the  servile  class  au^  not  to  receive  d  gratuity  when  he 
gives  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  since  a  &ther,  who  takes  a  fee  on 
that  occasion,  tacitly  edU  his  daughter."  (Ch.  IX,  v.  98.)  **  When  the 
bridegroom,  having  given  as  much  wealth  as  he  can  afford  to  the 
fttther  and  paternal  kinsmen  and  to  the  damsel  herself,  takes  her 
voluntarily  as  his  bride ;  that  marriage  is  named  "  Asura"  (Ch.  m, 
V.  31).  "  But  in  this  code,  three  of  the  five  last  are  held  legal,  and 
two  illegal,  the  ceremonies  of  PieaeKae  and  Aaurae  must  never  be 
performed."    (Ch.  Ill,  r.  25.) 

28.  The  audior  finely  quotes  the  following  text:  "Though 
immoveables  or  bipeds  have  been  acquired  by  a  man  himself,  a  gift 
or  sale  of  them  (ehould)  not  (^  made)  by  him,  unless  convening  all 
the  sons  " ;  and  he  proceeds  afGirming,  "  So  likewise  other  text  as  this, 
must  be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner  (as  before).    Vot  the  words 
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*  AcnM*  and  *  be  made*  must  necessarily  be  nndentood."  (Cb.  U* 
See.  29.)  That  k,  tiiere  is  a  yerb  wanting  in  the  above  pbrase  *'  a; 
gift  er  a  sale  not  by  htm,"  cimsequentJy  "shovdd'*  of  '*eagkt*'  and 
''be made"  are  neeesearily  to  be  inserted,  and  the  phrase  is  thita 
read:  ^  A  gift  or  sale  s^kMiId  not  ^  or  ought  not  to  be  made  by  him,*' 
eorpressilig  a  prc^^tion  of  4he  free  disposal  by  a  £sCher  even  of  his 
sell-aoqnbed  immoireablee.  This  text  also,  says  the  aulhor,  ioaainot  be 
intended  to  imply  the  inyalidily  of  a  gift  or  sale  by  a  lawful  owner; 
bat  it  shews  a  motal  oienoe  by  bteadiof  sneh  a  prohibition :  **  Since 
the  family  is  distressed  by  a  sale,  gift,  or  other  transfer,  which  argaea 
a  disposition  in  the  person  to  make  an  ill  use  of  his  power  .as  owner.** 
Moreoren  m  Mann,  Devala,  Gotama,  Bandhayana,  Saakha,  and 
likhita,  and  others'  represent  a  son  as  having  no  ri^t  to  the  property 
in  possession  of  the  father,  in  the  plainest  terms,  as  already  qnoted 
in  para.  21,  no  son  should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  free 
disposal  by  the  father  of  the  property  he  actually  possesses.  The 
author  now  conchides  the  sabject  with  this  positive  decision.  '*  There* 
fbre,<since  it  is  denied  that  a  gift  or  sale  should  be  made,  the  precept 
is  infringed  by  making  one.  But  the  gift  <xt  transfer  is  not  null :  for 
a  ^t  oannot  be  altered  by  a  hundred  texts.'*    (Gh.  H,  See.  30«) 

29.    In  illustration  ol  this  principle  it  may  be  observed^  that  a 

man  legally  possessed  of  inuaovieable  pH^rty  (whether  ancestral  or 

self-aequirsd)  has  always  been  held  responsible  and  punishable  ae 

owner,  lor  acts  occurring  on  his  estate,  of  a  tendency  hurtful  to  the 

peace  of  his  neighbours  or  injurious  to  the  community  at  largcw    He 

even  forfeits  his  estate,  if  found  guilty  of  treason  or  simihr  crimes, 

though  his  sons  and  grandsons  are  living  who  have  not  connived  at 

his  guih.    In  csae  of  de&ult  on  his  part  in  the  discharge  of  revenue 

payable  to  Government  from  the  estate,   he  is  sabjeeted  to  the 

privation  of  that  property  by  pubfic  sale  under  the  authority  of 

Qovenunent.    He  isj  in  fact,  under  these  and  many  other  circumt^ 

tanoes,  actually  and  virtually  acknowledged  to  be  the  lawful  and 

perfect  owner  of  his  estate ;  a  sale  er  gift  by  him  df  his  propecty 

must  therefore  stand  valid  or  unquestionable.     Sacrad  writings  al» 

though  ihey  prohibit  such  a  sale  or  gift  as  may  distress  the  &mily,  by 

limiting  their  means  of  subsistence,  cannot  alter  the  ^ict,  nor  do 

l!tey  nullify  what  has  been  effectually  done,    t  have  already  pohited 

out  in   the   STth   paragraph  the  sense  In  which  prohibitions  ci 

B  similar  nature  should  be  taken,  according  to  the  authority  fli  Mgnuy 


irfaich  the  xiaadav  is  roqaeeted  not  to  lose  aigkt.  of.  Mr.  ColabrGk^ 
jndicaovsly  quotes  (page.  32)  the  obeervation  zoade  by  BaghuniEadana 
(the  celebnted  maclem  expounder  of  law  in  Bengal)  aa  the  abome 
passage  of  the  DayaUuigpi,  (*'  A  fact  cannot  be  altered  by  a  hundred 
texts,")  which  is  as  follows :  "  If  a  Brahman  be  slain,  thf ^  precept 
'Slay  not  a  Brahman*  does  not  annul  the:murder ;  Aor  does.it  render 
the  killing  of  a  Brahman  impossible.  What  then  ?  It  declares  the 
sin."  Admitting  for  a  moment  that  this  sacred  text  (quoted  in  th& 
Mitakriuira  also)  be  interpreted  confoormably  to  its  apparent  language 
and  spirit,  it  would  he  equally  opposed  to  the  argument  ot  our 
adversaries,  who  allow  a  father  to  be  possessed  of  power  over  his- 
self<«cquired  property ;  since  the  taxt  absolutely  denies  to  the  father 
an  independent  power  even  over  his  self-acquired  immoveables^ 
declaring,  "  Though  immoveables  and  bipeds  have  been  aeqiUred  &y 
a  man  himeeif"  dc.  See,  In  what  a  strange  situation  is  the  father 
placed  if  such  be  really  the  law !  How  thoroughly  all  power  over  his- 
own  possessions  is  taken,  away,  and  his  credit  reduced  i 

30.  The  author  quotes  also  two  passages  baom  iNarada,  a» 
confirming  the  coui^  of  reasoning  which  he  has  pursued,  with 
regard  to  the  independence  claimable  by  each  of  all  the  co-heirs  in  a 
joint  property.  The  passages  above  alluded  to  are  thus  read: 
''When  there  are  many  persons  sprung  from  one  man,  who  have 
duties  i^Mtrt  and  transactions  apart,  and  are  separate  in  business  and 
character,  if  they  be  not  accordant  in  affairs,  should  they  give  or  sell 
their  own  shares,  they  do  all  that  as  they  please ;  for  they  are  mas- 
ters of  their  oum  wealth:'    (Ch.  II,  Sec.  31.) 

.  31.  After  I  had  sent  my  manuscript  to  the  Press,  my  attention; 
was  directed  to  an  article  in  the  "  Caleutta  Quarterly  Maganne^  No* 
YI,  April--June,  1825,*'  being  a  Review  of  Sir  F.  W.  McNaghten'a. 
Considerations  on  Hindu  Law.  In  this  essay  I  find  an  opinion  offered 
by  the  writer  tending  to  recommend  that  any  disposal  by  a  father 
d  his  ancestral  immoveables  should  be. nullified,  on  Uie  principle- 
that  we  ought  "  to  make  tka^  inecHid  uhieh  wae  coneidered  immoral^* 
^.  22d.)  I  am  surprised  that  this  unqualified  maxim  4u>uld  drop- 
from  the  pen  of  the  presumed  reviewer,  who,  as  a  scholar,  stands  vexy 
high  in  my  estimatiott,  and  from  whose  extensive  knowledge  more- 
ctaiect  judgment  might  be  expected.  Let  us,  however,  app^  thia. 
principle  to  practice,  to  se0  how  far,  as  a  general  rule,  it  mi^  be 
siilel|(  adopted. 
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32.  To  many  an  abandoned  laaale,  is'  an  act  of  evil  moral 
flsample :  Aie  anoh  nniona  lo  be  tkerefiM  dttblattd  iuralid,  and  tfaie 
(KfEBpiing  of  ih0m  xvnderM 'illegitiniste  ? 

To  perinit  tiiesale  of  iatoncating  drags  and  spiritB,  so  injurious 
tokeatlh;  and  sren  aomedmes  deslradliTe  of  liis,  on  the  payment  of 
dodes  puUiely  leried,  is  an  aei  higjUy  ineligions  sad  imnipnl :  Is 
Ae  taiakion  to  be,  tkatniore,  rendered  imralid  and  payments  stopped^ 

To  divide  spoils  g/BoaeA  in  a  war  commsneed  inambitian  and  canied 
on  ivilh  craelty,  ib  an  act  immoral  and  irr^gious :  Is  the  partition 
therefot^  to  be  considei^ed  iuTalid,  and  the  property  to  be  teplaoed  f  ^ 

To  give  a  dau^ter  in  marriage  to  an  unwortky  ma  n,  on  acooont 
of  bis  rank  or  fortune,  or  other  suohoQusaderatiott,  is  a  deed  of  mean 
sod  immoxal  exaitiple ;  Is  the  union  to  be  therefore  •  eonaidered 
inyalid,  and  their  children  illegitimate  ? 

Todestroy  theUfeof  aleUov-beinginadnel,  ianot  only  immo*' 
ral,  but  is  reckoned  by  many  as  murder  :  Is  not  the  practice  tacitly 
admitted  to  be  lejgal,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  orezlooked  in 
courts  oi  justice  ? 

39*  There  are  of  couise  acts  lying  on  the  border  of  immorality ,. 
or  both  immoral  and  ixtdigious ;  mid-  these  are  consequently  to  h& 
considered  inralid :  such  ss  the  contmcting  of  debts  by  way  of 
gambling,  and  the  execution  of  a  deed. on  the  SablMtth  day.  The 
question  then  arises,  how  shall  we  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between 
those  immoral  acts  that  shovdd  not  be  coUBiderad  invalid,  and  -those 
that  should  be  regarded  aa  null  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ?  In  answer 
to  this,  we  must  refer  to  the  conlman  law  and  tiie  eatabBshed  usages- 
of  every  country,  as  furnishing  the  distinctions  admitted  between 
the  one  class  and  the  other.  The  reference  suggested  is,  I*  think,. 
the  solo  guide  upon  such  questionit ;  snd  pursuant  to  that  maxim,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  repeat,  that  according  to  the  law  and  usages  of 
of  Bengal,  diough  a  bther  inay  be  charged  with  breach  of  religious- 
duty,  l^  a  sale  or  gift  of  ancestral  property  at  his  own  discretion,  he 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  pain  of  finding  his  act  nullified ;  nor 
the  purchaser  punished  with  forfeiture  of  his  soquisitum. .  However,, 
wben  the  author  of  the  Review  shall  have  succeeded  in  inducing. 
British  legislators  to  adopt  his  maxim,  and  declare  that  the*  validity 
of  every  act  shall  be  dete>rmined  by  its  consistence  with  morality, ,  we 
may  then  listen  to  his  suggestion«  for  applying  the  same  -rule  tQ  the- 
Bengsl  Law  of  Inheritance^ 
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34.    The  wrii«r  oi  tkiB  Rivisw  quotes  (ia  p.  221)  a  paeiage  from 

Hie  DftyaUuigm^  (Ol  II«  See.  76»)  ''Siaoe  the  ciroumstiiice  of  the 

lather  being  lord  of  all  the  wealth,  it  ttated  aa  a  ieaacm»  and  tiiat 

•cannot  be  in  regaod  to  the  grandiather'a  eatate,  an  nneqnal  distnba?- 

iion,  made  by  the  lal^er,  ia  lawful  onlgr  in  the  inatanoe  of  hia  own 

^acquired  weidth.'*    He  than  oommenta,  a^^ing,  "Nothing  can  1d# 

moae  dear  than  Jiznntavahana'a  aeaertion  of  thia  doctrine.'*    But  st 

woald  haTe  been  atill  more  dear,  if  the  writer  had  dted  the  latter 

fiari  of  the  aentence  obviondy  eonneeted  with  the  former ;  ^dddi  ia 

that,  "  Accordingly  Viahnn  aaya, '  When  a  fatfier  aeparatea  hie  aonft 

from  himeelf,  hia  own  will  regolatea  the  dmaion  of  hie  own  acquired 

wedth.    But  ia   the   eatate  inherited  from  die  grandfather,  the 

•ownerahipof  faUier  and  eon  ia  equaL'"    That  ia,  a  father  ia  not 

abaolnte  lord  of  his  ancestnd  property,  (aa  he  ia  ol  hia  own  acquired 

wedth,)  tflfteii  oceupUd  ia  separMmg  hU  aoiM  /roia  hitMdf  dnring  his 

life.    Thia  ia  erident  from  ibe  expknation  given  by  the  author  of  the 

Dayabbaga  himaelf,  of  the  above  text  of  Viahna,  in  Bee.  56,  (Ch.  II,) 

"**  The  meaning  of  thia  paaaage  ia,  *  In  the  caae  of  hk  own  aoqnirad 

property,  whatever  he  may  diooie  to  reaerve,  whether  half  or  two 

diarea,  or  three,  aH  that  ia  permitted  to  him  by  the  law ;  bat  not  ao 

in  the  caae  of  property  anceatrd ; "  aa  well  aa  from  the  ezpoaitiom 

by  the  aame  author  of  thia  veiy  text  of  Viahnn,  in  aec.  17,  (Ch.  n,) 

already  folly  illoatrated  aa  applieable   eddy  to  the  occaaion  of 

IpartitioD,  {vidt  parn.  22,  p«  27.) 

35.  It  would  have  been  equally  dear  aa  deaimble,  becanae 
^cendtMUw,  if  the  writer  of  the  artide  had  alao  quoted  the  following 
paaaage  of  the  Dayabhaga  touching  the  aame  aubject  (Ch.  n.  Sec. 
46).  ''  By  the  leaaoning  thua  aet  forth,  if  the  elder  brother  have  two 
diaiea  of  the  ifather'a  eatate,  how  ahould  the  highly  venerable  father 
being  the  natural  parent  of  the  brothers,  and  oohpvtemt  to  bell,  give, 
<yB  abandon  thb  raoPEHrr,  and  being  the  root  of  aU  ooimection  with  the 

^randfaiher^s  estate,  be  not  entitled,  in  like  circumatancee,  to  a 
•double  portion  of  hia  own  lather^a  wedth?" 

36.  In  expoonding  the  following  text  of  Yajnavdkya,  *'Tbe 
la^er  ia  maater  of  the  gema,  pearla,  and  cords,  and  of  aU  (other 
moveable  properly),  but  neither  the  father,  nor  the  grandfather,  ia  ao 

^f  the  whole  immoreable  eatate"  ;  the  author  of  the  Dayabhaga  fint 
^observee,  (Gh.  n.  See.  23,) "« Knee  the  grandfather  ia  here  menticDed, 
the  text  muat  relate  to  hia  effects."    He  then  prooeeda,  aqong. 
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^Bmf^ntho  it  it  nid  Mlie  ^nhxAe;  the  pMihibiticii  lorbidB  the 
^tft  or  other  alienatkHi  ol  the  *  whole,* "  do. :  and  thus  eonoliides  the 
•eotktt  (24) :  **  For  the  inaertkni  ol  the  word  '  whole  *  would  be 
inwneening  (if  the  gift  ol  even  a  email  part  were  forbidden.)*'  The 
•nthor  c<  the  Oayabhaga  does  not  stop  here ;  but  he  lays  down  the 
iolkMring  nde  in  ^  anoeeeding  section  already  quoted,  (26.)  '^But 
if  Am  funily  oaanot  be  supported  wilhoot  selling  die  whcU  immoveahU 
apad  other  prepertf,  even  the  ythole  may  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
«f :  aa  appeavs  from  the  obvious  sense  of  the  passage,  and  because 
it  ia  dirsctodj  that  *a  man  should  by  all  means  preserve  himself.' " 
Hiere  Jimutavahana  justifiea,  in  the  plainest  terms,  the  sale  and  other 
^kpoaal  by  a  father  of  the  tehoU  of  the  estate  inherited  from  his  own 
fether  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family  or  for  self-preservation, 
wMumi  committing  even  a  moral  offence :  but  I  regret  that  this  simple 
peaitio»  by  Jimutavahana  should  not  have  been  adverted  to  by  the 
writer  ol  the  article  while  reviewing  the  subject. 

Z7.  To  his  dedaration,  that  "^Nothing  can  be  more  dear  than 
JimutavahaBBa's  assertion  of  this  doctrine^"  the 'reviewer  adds  the 
following  phrase  :  ^And  the  doubt  oast  upon  its  exponnders» 
Ba^unandana,  Sri  Kriahna  Tarkalankara  and  Jagannatha,  is  wholly 
gratdtaona.  In  fact,  the  latter  is  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  distinction 
between  iU^gal  am)  invalid  acts."  It  is,  I  tUnk,  requisite  that  t 
alMOuld  notiee  here  who  theae  three  eaqpoanders  wexe,  whom  the 
writer  diaiges  with  the  invention  of  this  doctrine ;  at  what  periods 
thflf  fivad ;  and  how  they  stood  and  atiU  stand  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people  ol  Bengal.  To  satisfy  any  one  on  these  points,  I  have 
anlf  to  refer  to  the  aceounta  given  of  them  by  Mr.  Goiebrooke,  in 
hie  prehoe  to  the  traaslation  of  the  Dayabhaga.  In  speaking  of 
Baghanandanai  he  says,  '*  It  bears  the  name  of  Ragfaunandauat 
the  author  of  the  Sau^^tatwa,  and  the  greatest  authority  on  ffindu 
Law  in  the  proviaoe  of  BengaL^'  ^Tbm  Daya-tatwa,  or  so  much 
of  the  Smriti-tatwa  as  relates  to  inheritance^  is  die  undoubted  coat* 
pedtion  of  Raghunandana ;  and  in  dalbrenoe  to  the  greatness  of 
the  anihoc'a  namoy  and  the  estimation  in  which  his  works  are  held 
iaumg  the  learned  Hindaa  of  Bengal,  has  been  throughout  diligently 
ecpsnlted  and  carefully  compared  with  JimutavahanaV  treatise,  on 
whidL it  is  almost  ezdunvdy  ^mndad."  (p«  vii«)  "Now  Baghunan* 
daaa*adate  iaaacertained  at  about  three  hundred  yearn  from  thia 
timBt^  Aa:  (p.  :pi)  Mr.  Oddno^a  thus,  introdaces  Sri   Kiishna 
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Tarkalankftra  :  "  The  commentaiy  of  Sri  KHahiift  Tarkaknkan  on  thd 
Dayafahaga  of  Jimutavahna,  hag  been  ehie%  and  pmleiaUxiised.  Tl^n 
ia  the  most  celebrated  of  the  giosaes.  on  the  text.  Ita  authority  hns 
been  long  gaining  ground  in  the  achoob  of  law  throughout  Bengal; 
and  it  has  almoet  baniahed  from  them  die  other  expoaitiotia  of  the 
Dayabhaga ;  being  ranked  in  general  estimation,  next  to  the  txeatiaei 
of  Jimutayahana  and  of  Raghunandana/'  (p.  vi.)  ''  The  commentary 
of  Maheawara  ia  poaterior  to  those  of  Chudamani  and  Aehynta»  botb 
of  which  are  cited  in  it ;  and  ia  probably  anterior  to  Sri  Krishna's 
or  at  least  nearly  of  the  same  date."  (p.  vii.)  In  the  niMe  at  foot  ha 
observes,  "  Great-grandsons  of  both  theae  writiera  were  liyitig  in 
1806."  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Sri  Kriahna  Tark^lankara 
lived  above  a  century  from  thia  time.  Mr.  Colebrooke  takes  brial 
notice  of  Jagannatha  Taijkapanchanana,  saying,  "  A  very  ample  com- 
pi^tion  on  this  subject  is  included  in  the  Digest  of  Hindn  Law, 
prepared  by  Jagannatha,  under  directiona  of  Sir  William  Jones,  &qJ* 
(p.  ii )'  The  last  mentioned,  Jagannatha*  was  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  first  literaiy  character  of  hia  day,  and  hia  authority  has 
nearly  aa  much  weight  aa  that  of  Baghunandana. 

38.  Granting  for  a  moment  that  the  doctrine  of  free  disposal  bf 
a  father  of  his  ancestral  propeaty  is  opposed  to  the  authority  of 
Jimutavahana,  but  that  this  doctrine  haa  been  prevalent  in  Bengal 
lor.  upwards  of  three  centuries,  inconsequence  of  the  erroneous  et- 
positionof  Baghunandana,  "  Ihe  greatest  authority  of  Hindu  lotoitn 
the  provinee  of  Bengal,'*  by  Sri  Krishna  Taikalankara,  the  auihor  ol 
**  the  most  ed^n*ated  of  ike  glosses  of  the  teaA^'  and  by  the  moat 
learned  Jagannatha ;  yet  it  would,  I  presume,  be  generally  oonsideMl 
aa  a  most  raah  and  injurious,  as  well  aa  ill-advised,  innovation^  lot 
any  administrator  of  Hindu  Law  of  the  present  day  to  aet  himseU  up 
aa  the  oorreotor  ol  auecessive  expositions,  admitted  to  have  been 
received  and  acted  upon  aa  authoritative  for  a  period  extending  to  upV 
wards  of  three  centuries  back. 

39.  In  the  foregoing  pages  my  endeavour  haa  b^en  to  shew  that 
the  province  of  Bengal*  having  ita  own  peculiar  language,  mannem 
and  ceremonies,  has  long  enjoyed  also  a  distinct  system  of  law.  That 
the  author  of  *thia  system  has  greatly  improved  on  the  expoaitiona 
followed  in  other  provinces  of  India,  and,  therefore,  well  merita  the 
preference  aoporded  to  hia  expoaition  by  the  people  of.BengaL  Thait 
the  disorepanciea  existing  amongst  the  several  interpretations  of  l^gal 
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texts  are  not  confined  alone  to  the  law  of  dispoeition  of  property  by 
a  father,  bnt  extend  to  other  matters.  That  in  following  those  ex- 
positions  which  best  reconcile  law  with  reason,  the  author  «of  the 
Bengal  system  is  warranted  by  the  highest  sacred  authority,  as 
well  as  by  the  example  of  the  most  revered  of  his  predecessors,  the 
aathor  of  the  Mitakshara  ;  and  that  he  has  been  eminently  successful 
in  his  attempt  at  so  doing,  more  particularly  by  unfettering  property, 
and  declaring  the  principle,  that  the  alienator  of  an  hereditary  estate 
is  only  morally  responsible  lor  his  acts,  so  &r  as  they  are  unnecessary, 
and  tend  to  deprive  his  family  of  the  means  of  support.  That  he  is 
borne  out  in  the  distinction  he  has  drawn  between  moral  precepts,  a 
disregard  to  which  is  sinful,  leaving  the  act  valid  and  legal,  and 
absolute  injunctions,  the  acts  in  violation  of  which  are  nuU  and  void. 
If  I  have  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  it  follows  that  any  decision 
founded  on  a  different  interpretation  of  the  law,  however  widely  that 
exposition  may  have  been  adopted  in  other  provinces,  is  not  merely 
retrograding  in  the  social  institution  of  the  Hindu  commimity  of 
Bengal,  mischievous  in  disturbing  the  validity  of  existing  titles  to 
property,  and  of  contracts  founded  on  the  received  interpretation  of 
the  law,  but  a  violation  of  the  charter  of  justice,  by  which  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  existing  law  of  the  people  in  such  matters  was 
aecured  to  the^nhabitants  of  this  country. 
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No.  I. 

mNDOO  LAW  OF  INHfiRITANCB. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  publuiked  in  the  Bengal  Hurlearu  of  the  20th 
Beptemberf  1830,  relating  to  the  power  of  a  JMher  over  Ancestral 
property. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bengal  Hurkaru  and  Chronicle, 

Will  yon  do  me  the  favour  of  inserting  the  following  lines  in  a 
comer  of  your  valnable  paper,  as  the  insertion  of  them  will  be  the 
means  of  dispersing  the  darkness  which  the  author  of  the  Bssay  On 
the  Rights  of  Hindu  Law,  has  thrown  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
belicTe  the  accuracy  of  the  work  in  question,  as  well  as  of  reviving 
the  memory  of  your  judicial  readers  on  the  subject  of  right  and 
wrong,  as  expounded  by  the  Hindu  Legislators. 

At  the  perusal  of  the  observations  contained  in  the  £s8ay,  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  found  almost  all  of  them  are  repugnant  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  country  and  community,  for  which  I  would 
venture  to  discuss  on  those  points,  though  I  am  perfectly  aware, 
that  he,  (the  learned  author,)  through  his  critical  powers,  is  compe- 
tent to  set  aside  the  true  sense  of  the  law,  and  to  insert  his  own ; 
but  I  hope  your  judicial  readers  will  easily  perceive  the  repugnancy 
in  comparing  them  with  Messrs.  Colebrooke  and  Macnaghten's 
publications  of  the  Hindu  Law. 

With  regard  to  the  father's  power  in  alienating  the  ancestral 
landed  property,  which  is  treated  of  by  the  learned  author,  I  will 
say  nothing  more  at  present,  than  that  it  is  discussed  by  Mr. 
Macnaghten  in  his  Principles  and  Precedents  of  the  Hindu  law :  but 
I  wish  to  know,  Mr.  Editor,  dees  it  follow  from  the  doctrine  of 
Jimutaixihanay  cited  by  the  learned  author,  that  a  father  has  power 
to  alienate  the  whole  of  the  ancestral  landed  estate,  or  is  it  only 
applicable  to  the  case  when  alienations  are  made  ?    If  the  former  be 
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asserted,  how  can  the  doctrines*  of  JimutavahanOf  SricrUhna 
TarcalancarOf  Raghunandana,  Jagannath  Tarcapanchanano,  and  others^ 
whose  works  are  current  in  Bengal,  be  reconciled  ?  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  latter  supposition  be  proved  to  be  correct,  how  can  it  be 
inferred,  that,  according  to  the  DayaJbhaga,  the  father  has  power  to 
alienate  the  ancestral  real  property,  as  said  by  the  learned  author. 

He,  (the  learned  author,)  exhibiting  some  ordinances  regarding 
marriage,  taxation,  partition,  and  so  forth,  has  made  some  hints  on  Sir 
F.  W.  Macnaghten's  Considerations,  of  the  Hindu  Law,  for  his 
adverting  that  **  to  make  that  invalid  which  was  considered  immoral.'' 
Mr.  Editor,  if  according  to  the  opinion  ef  the  learned  author,  it  be 
considered  as  a  general  rule,  that  whatsoever  alienations  are  made, 
they  cannot  be  nullified,  then  should  we  not  without  hesitation  say, 
that  a  sale  without  ownership,  (that  is,  a  sale  by  an  individual  who 
has  no  title  to  that  which  he  has  disposed  of,)  is  not  invalid  ?  If  it 
be  argued  that  a  father,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  Jimutavahana, 
has  an  independent  power  over  ancestral  real  property,  and  can 
dispose  of  the  whole  of  it  at  his  f^e  will,  then  what  is  to  become  of 
this  doctrine :  **  What  is  bailed  for  delivery,  what  is  lent  for  use,  a 
pledge.  Joint  property,  a  deposit,  a  son,  a  wife,  and  the  whole  estate  of 
a  man  who  has  issue  living/*  Niirada.  **  The  prohibition  of  giving 
away  is  declared  to  be  eightfold :  a  man  shall  not  give  joint  pro- 
perty, nor  his  son,  nor  his  wife,  without  their  aswnt  in  extreme 
necessitt/,  nor  a  pledge,  nor  all  his  wealth,  if  he  have  issue  living,  Ac" 
Vrihaepatu  **  A  wife  or  a  son,  or  the  whole  of  a  man's  estate,  shall 
not  be  given  away  or  sold  without  the  assent  of  the  persons  in- 
terested ;  he  must  keep  them  himself."    Catyayana  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  Judicious  readers  to  see 
how  far  the  Hindu  Law  allows  a  father  to  alienate  the  patrimonial 
immoveables,  and  what  are  alienable. 

* 

Your  most  obediently, 

A  HINDOO. 


*  "The  prohibition  is  not  against  donation,  or  otber  tranafer  of  a  muJl  part 
inoompatiUe  inthi  tho  support  of  the  {amtlj.  Bat,  if  tbe  family  cannot  1»  supported 
irithoot  iellhig  tlte  whole  inunoTeaUe  and  other  property,  eran  the  whole  may  be  sold, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of."    "  If  there  be  no  land  or  other  permanent  property,  bat  only 


jewela  or  similar  ▼aloafales,  he  is  not  autlurised  to  expend  the  whole."  "  And  aa  appeara 
from  the  word  *  whole '  repeated  in  that  text,  the  gift  of  all  the  precions  stones,  pearls, 
and  the  like,  inherited  from  the  grandfather,  is  not  immoral,  bat  a  ^  of  the  whole 
immoTeaUe  property  is  an  oAenoe." 
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No.IL 

Reply  to  the  above,  published  in  the  Hurkara  of  the 

24th  September,  1830. 


To  the  Kditor  of  the  BetkQoX  Hurharu  and  Chronicle^ 

An  article  in  your  Journal  of  the  20th  instant,  nnder  the  rigpiature 
of  *^  A  Hindoo,'*  offering  some  remarks  on  an  Essay  lately  published 
by  me  on  Inheritance,  having  been  brought  to  my  notice,  I  beg  to 
express  the  gratificaion  it  affords  me  to  find  that  the  subject  excites 
the  public  attention  due  to  its  importance ;  for  it  is  reasonable  to 
hope  that  truth  will  be  speedily  elicited  by  fair  and  impartial 
enquiry,  and  the  ruinous  effects  of  error  be  consequently  averted. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  "the  full  control  of  Hindus  over 
their  ancestral  property  according  to  the  law  of  Bengal.*'  In  support 
of  this  positiout  I  ask  permission  to  quote  the  unequivocal  authority 
of  Jimutavabana  himself,  the  author  of  the  Dayabhaga. 

First.  After  citing  the  text  of  Manu  in  Oh.  I^  Sec  14,  the  author 
offers  his  opinion  (Sec.  1&.)  **  The  text  is  an  answer  to  the  question, 
why  partition  among  sons  is  not  authorised  while  their  parents  are 
living ;  namely, "  because  they  have  not  ownership  at  that  time."  He 
denies  them  (Sec.  16,)  even  dependent  right  in  the  property  in 
possession  of  the  father.  The  author  then  reasons  in  Sec  li^ — 
^Besides,  if  sons  had  prc^erty  in  their  father's  wealth,  partition 
would  be  demandable  eyen  against  his  consent ;  and  there  is  tio 
proo/,  that  property  %$  veMted  by  birth  alone ;  nor  is  birth  stated  in  the 
law  as  means  of  acquisition."  He  concludes  the  subject  in  Sec  80, 
gi^yiQg_-««  Hence  the  text  of  Mann  and  the  rest  (as  Devala)  must  be 
taken  as  shewing,  that  sons  have  not  a  right  of  ownership  in  the 
-wealth  of  the  living  parents,  but  in  the  estate  of  both  when 
deceased.** 

The  author  of  the  Dayabhaga  applies  the  same  authorities,  and  the 
same  reasoning  to  property,  ancestral,  in  Ch.  tl.  Sec  8,  quoting 
passages  of  Manu,  Narada  Qotama,  Baudhayana,  Sankha,  and  Likhita, 
jbc,  he  affirms  that  these  passages  "declare  without  restriction,  that 
9onM  have  not  a  riffit  to  any  part  of  the  estate  while  the  father  <» 
Uvingy  and  that  partition  awaits  his  choice:  For  these  texts 
declaratory  of  a  want  of  power^  and  requiring  the  father* s  consent, 
mMi  relate  also  to  property  ancestral ;  since  the  same  authors  have 
not  separately  propounded- a  distinct  period  for  the  division  of  an 
estate  inherited  from  an  ancestor." 
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Secondly.  After  thus  estAblisliing  the  exclasive  and  independent 
ownership  of  a  father  in  the  property  self-acquired  and  anoeetral« 
the  author  of  the  Dayabhaga  defines,  in  the  plainest  language,  what 
sort  of  power  Lb  attached  to  ownership.  **  For  here  also  (in  the  very 
instance  of  land  held  in  common)  as  in  the  case  of  other  goods,  there 
equally  exists  a  property  eoneUting  in  the  power  of  disposal  at 
PLRASURB."  (Sec.  27.)  Again  :  **  By  the  reasoning  thus  set  forth,  if 
the  elder  brother  have  two  shares  of  the  father's  estate,  how 
should  the  highly  venerable  father,  being  the  natural  parent 
of  the  brothers,  and  competent  to  sell,  give,  or  abandon  the  property* 
and  being  the  root  of  all  connexion  with  the  grand^f other's  estate 
be  not  entitled,  in  like  circumstances,  to  a  double  portion  of  his  own 
father's  wealth?*'    (Sec.  46.) 

Thirdly.  To  reconcile  the  power  of  free  disposal  by  a  -father  of 
property,  whether  self -acquired,*  ancestral  or  held  in  common,  with 
such  moral  precepts  as  prohibit  such  a  disposal,  through  consider- 
ation towards  the  rest  of  the  family ;  the  author  of  the  Dayabhaga 
abhorring  the  idea  of  invalidating  a  sale  or  gift  actually  completed 
by  a  lawful  and  independent  owner  of  his  own  property,  prooeedSt 
saying,  **But  the  texts  of  Yyasa  exhibiting  the  prohibition,  are 
intended  to  shew  a  moral  offence ;  since  the  family  is  distressed  by  a 
sale  or  gift  or  other  transfer,  which  argues  a  disposition  in  the 
person  to  make  an  ill  use  of  his  power  as  owner.  TKey  are  not  meant 
to  invalidate  the  sale  or  other  transfer;'*  (Sec.  28.1)  He  again  repeats 
the  same  maxim  with  great  explicitnete  in  the  succeeding  Section* 
(80th,)  conformably  to  the  doctrines  often  inculcated  by  Manu 
himself,  as  noticed  in  my  little  Bssay,  (para.  28,  pp.  84,  86.)  **  There- 
fore, since  it  is  denied  that  a  gift  or  sale  should  be  made,  the  precept 
is  infringed  by  making  one.  But  the  gift  or  transfer  is  not  nuil 
lor  a  fact  cannot  be  altered  by  a  hundred  texts.** 


•  "  Thtm^  immoTBsblM  or  bipeds  have  been  aoqvirad  bj  a  man  bimself,  s  gift  or 
flale  of  them  ahonld  not  be  made  by  him,  mdesa  coaTening  all  the  aons."  Oited  in  the 
DayftbhagB,  Ch.  11,  See.  29,  p.  32,  "  and  the  whole  estate  of  a  man  who  haa  iasiae 
liTing,"  afaonld  not  be  diapoaed  of.  Ifarada.  "  A  man  shall  not  give  joint  propertj/' 
Ae.  Ac.  VrihupaH, 

t  So  ecriptural  preoepta  and  prohibitions  tat  sometimes  reoeiTsd  as  morally  and 
legally  binding  suoh  as  Matthew,  Ch.  V. «.  32,  prohibiting  divorcement  of  a  wife  without 
infideli^  on  her  part ;  and  v.  24,  prohibiting  oatha  of  all  kinds,  obeyed  by  Quaken, 
both  morally  and  legally  :  but  in  some  instanoes  they  an  roceiTsd  as  inonlcating  only 
moral  duty,  such  as  v.  42,  "  From  him  that  woold  borrow  of  thee»  ton  not  thou  away  ;** 
and  the  very  prohibition  of  oath  is  disregarded  by  Christians  of  other  denominations*  and 
their  administration  legally  enforced,  although  aome  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  declare 
Ghzistianity  to  be  part  and  panel  of  British  Law. 
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For  the  raaaon  stated  by  the  MithoTt  in  Seetion  28th,  ^'ainoe  the 
familj  is  distreflsed  hy  a  sale,  gift,  or  other  transfer,"  it  ia  evident 
tlMt  a  father  or  a  partner  snl^eeta  himself  to  a  mofal  oitonee  by  the 
fall  disposal  of  all  his  property,  provided  his  family  be  thereby 
involved  in  distress ;  bat  if  the  family  consists  of  wealthy  persons, 
and  do  not  experienoe  distress  from  soch  disposal,  no  moral  offence 
can  be  charged  to  him  ;  new  is  he  considered  gailty  of  a  breach  even 
of  moral  duty,  shoold  he  dispose  of  the  whole  property  in  his  posses- 
Bion  for  the  maintenance  of  the  family  or  self-preservation,  ordained 
to  be  ineumbent  upon  man,  as  is  obvivoos  from  the  following  quotation. 
^  But  if  the  family  cannot  be  supported  without  selling  the  whole 
immoveable  and  other  property,  even  the  whole  may  be  sold,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of,  as  appears  from  the  obvious  sense  of  the 
passage,  and  because  it  is  directed  that  *a  man  should  by  all  means 
preserve  himself.' "  (Sec  26.) 

Fourthly.  In  his  interpretation  of  such  passages  as  apparently 
limit  the  power  of  a  father  with  regard  to  his  ancestral  property,  the 
author  of  the  Dayabhaga  treats  them  as  applicable  only  in  the 
inetanoe  of  a  faiher*B  geparating  hU  sons  from  himself  during  life^  with 
allotments  of  the  property,  and  not  to  any  other  occaeion ;  and  thus  he 
poeitioely  allows  to  the  father  the  free  diMpoeoH  of  his  ancestral  pro- 
perty on  all  other  occasions.  Vide  Dayabhaga,  Ch.  II,  Sees.  16, 10, 
19,  &C.  &o. 

As  a  calm  enquiry  into  the  merits  of  a  literary  question  need  not 
eall  forth  the  least  unfriendly  feeling  amongst  those  who  happen  to 
espouse  opposite  views  of  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  desirable  that 
we  divest  ourselves  of  disguise,  and  be  fairly  known  to  the  public  by 
oar  real  names.    I  beg  therefore  to  subscribe  myself. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

RAMMOHUN  ROY. 
Sept.  Z3rd,  1830. 

No.  III. 

Bxtract  from  a  Letter  pu&lt<fced  in  the  Bengal  Eurkaru  of  the 
5tb  October,  1530,  relating  to  the  power  of  a  Wather  over 

Ancestrdt  Property, 

Thb  learned  author  denied  any  limited  power  of  the  father  over 
ancestral  real  property  in  his  Essay,  (page  11,)  **a  man  in  his 
possession  of  ancestral  real  property,  though  not  under  any  tenure 
limiting  it  to  the  successive  generations  of  his  faoiily,  has  the  power 
to  alienate  the  property  at  his  free  will  ;**  but  I  am  happy  to  find  in 
his  communication,  tliat  he,  after  some  arguments  partislly  admits  it 
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in  these  words :— ^  In  his  interpretation  of  snoh  passa^  as  apparently 
limit  the  power  of  a  father  with  regard  to  his  ancestral  property, 
the  author  of  the  Day  abhags  treats  them  as  applicable  only  in  the 
instance  of  a  father's  separating  his  sons  from  himself  during  life 
.with  allotments  of  the  property,  and  not  to  any  otiier  occasion ;  and 
thus  he  positively  allows  to  the  father  the  free  disposal  of  his  ances- 
tral property  on  all  other  occartons.*'  Hence  I  beg  to  enquire,  is  not 
the  learned  author's  doctrine  evident,  that  a  fktlier  has  not  an 
unlimited  power  to  make  an  unequal  partition  of  the  patrimonial 
landed  estate  with  his  sons  ?  If  so,  how  should  we  admit,  by  parity 
of  reason,  that  the  author  of  the  Dayabhaga  *' positively  allows  to 
the  father  free  disposal  of  his  ancestral  property  on  all  other 
occasions,"  as  declared  by  the  learned  author  ?  But  we  should  rather 
jrecondle  the  doctrine  of  the  Dayabhaga  ("  they  are  not  meant  to 
invalidate  the  sale  or  other  transfer  **)  by  alleging  that  if  a  father 
infringe  the  law,  and  give  or  sell  his  patrimonial  immoveables  for 
religious  purposes,  the  act  cannot  be  nullified ;  but  if  he  disposes  of 
it  for  civil  affairs,  the  transfer  is  invalid* 

Authorities  :--'*  Bven  the  king  should  not,  in  breach  of  law,  give 
immoveable  property  for  civil  purposes,  but  he  may  give  land  or  the 
like  for  religious  uses ;  a  gift  of  land  without  the  assent  of  sons  and 
the  rest,  is  not  consonant  to  duty,  therefore  arbitrators  may  think  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a  contract  not  made ;  consequently  it  is  an 
established  rule,  according  to  Misra,  that  a  $^ft  of  his  whole  estate 
by  a  man,  who  has  issue  living,  is  invalid,  without  the  assent  of  the 
persons  interested.  But  this  supposes  gifts  for  civil,  not  for  reli- 
gious cases,  since  it  is  recorded  in  Puranas  and  other  works,  that 
Harisohandra  and  others  gave  their  whole  property  for  religious 
purposes.  Be  it  anyhow  in  regard  to  the  whole  of  a  man's  estate 
acquired  by  himself ;  but  the  gift  of  what  lias  descended  from  an 
ancestor,  by  a  man  who  has  a  son  living,  is  void,  because  he  has  not 
independent  power  over  that  property ;  for  Narada  declares  hull  a 
gift  made  by  one  who  is  not  an  independent  owner,  and  the  law 
quoted  by  Yachaspati,  Bhattacharya,  and  Raghunandana,  declares  a 
father  not  to  be  independent."    Jagannatha  Tarcapanchanana. 

But  if  it  is  argued,  that  in  former  times  many  kings  have  given 
their  whole  kingdoms  to  a  son,  assigning  some  alimony  for  their 
own  male  issue,  and  are  not  such  gifts  for  civil  purposes  ?  To  this 
I  humbly  beg* to  reply,  that  a  gift  by  a  king  for  civil  affairs  is  valid^ 
provided  he  should  not  leave  his  family  starving.  Authorities: — 
Bmriti :  *'  All  subjects  are  dependent ;  the  king  alone  is  free."  The 
last  text  is  attributed  to  Yyasa  by  Jimutavahana  and  herein  Raghu- 
nandana follows  him*    **  What  exceeds  the  food  and  clothing  required 
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by  the  memben  of  the  family^  who  are  entitled  to  maintenance,  aa 
above  mentioned,  may  be  given  away,  otherwise  the  family  wanting 
food  and  clothing,  in  consequence  of  more  being  given,  the  donor*8 
conduct  is  not  virtuous."  Jagannatha. 

It  becomes  material  to  enquire,  whether  a  man  possessing  his 
ancestral  property,  is  competent  to  give  away  the  whole  of  it  by  will 
in  favour  of  a  son,  leaving  other  sons  under  maintenance,  or  is  he 
under  the  control  of  his  sons,  and  is  the  will  null  and  void  f  Mr. 
Colebrooke  observes,  that  ^  a  last  will  and  testament  is  unknown  to ' 
the  Hindu  Law;**  but  it  has  been  introduced  in  this  country  since 
the  estabUshment  of  the  British  power,  and  we  only  admit  its 
validity,  wherein  we  see  no  discrepancies  with  the  Hindu  Law. 
The  term  **  will "  may,  in  some  cases,  be  c  xplained  as  the  deed  of 
partition,  and  in  others  as  the  deed  of  gift;  but  when  the  term 
signifies  a  deed  of  partition,  we  ought  not  to  declare  that  it  is  valid, 
for  the  father  has  not  an  independent  power  to  make  an  unequal 
partition  of  the  patrimony,  as  is  c)pu*ly  proved  by  the  learned  author. 
If  we  define  it  as  a  deed  of  gift,  then  we  must  proceed  to  point  out 
the  law  of  the  gift ;  the  term  ^  gift  **  means  constituting  the  donee's 
property  after  annulling  the  previous  right  of  the  donor,  and  the 
Bnglish  Law  on  th^  subject  of  the  will  and  testament  has  a  different 
interpretation.    Therefore,  **  It  appears  "  not  *^  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  Justice,'*  for  a  Judge  to  consult  his  own  understanding^ 
in  a  case  of  dubious  point.    Manu: — ''Let  him.  fully  consider  the 
nature  of  truth,  the  state  of  the  case,  and  his  own  person ;  and  next, 
the  witnesses,  the  place,  the  mode,  and  the  time,  firmly  adhering 
to  all  the  rules  of  practice."    Yril&aspati : — ^'^  A  decision  must  not  be 
made  solely  by  having  recourse  to  the  letter  of  frritten   codes ; 
since,  if  no  decision  were  made  according  to  the  reason  of  law,  ('or 
according  to  immemorial  usage;  for  the  word  yucH  admits  both 
senses,')  there  might  be  a  failure  of  justice." 

At  all  events  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  learned  author  has 
taken  too  much  liberty  with  the  Ohief  Justice  to  assert "  that  the 
supreme  authority  in  this  country  is  resolved  to  introduce  new , 
maxims  into  the  Law  of  Inheritance,  hitherto  in  force  in  the  province 
of  Bengal ;  and  has  accordingly,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines 
found  in  the  Mitaksliara  declared  every  disposition  by  a  father  of 
his  ancestral  real  property,  without  the  sanction  of  his  sons  and 
grand-sons,  to  be  null  and  void."  By  the  late  decision  which  the 
Ohief  Justice  has  passed  in  a  case  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  Bssay  by  the  leaomed  author,  no 
new  maxim  has  been  introduced,  and  no  custom  of  Bengal  has  been 
infringed. 
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In  the  concluding  pari  of  his  eonmninication,  the  learned  author 
desires  **  that  we  should  divest  oorselyes  of  disgiiifle,  and  be  fairly- 
known  to  the  public  by  onr  real  names  ;**  and  with  this  view  he- 
•abscribes  his  own  name.  I  should  hare  no  objection  to  gratify  thi» 
desire,  had  not  I  luiown  that  my  name  would  be  of  no  consequence  to 
the  public,  and  would  add  but  little  weight  to  the  positions  I  hare 
adranced.  If,  hawerer,  my  assertions  be  correct,  (and  I  leave  ihem 
to  be  decided  by  your  judicious  readers),  the  end  of  my  writing* 
which  was  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  these  important  questions,  is> 
accomplished. 

lanif  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  sorvant, 

October  Ut,  1830.  A  HINDOO. 


No.  IV. 

Reply  to  the  above,  published  in  the  Hurkaru  of  the 

18th  October,  1830. 


To  the  Editor  of  ihe  Bengal  Hurkaru  and  Chronicle, 

BIB, 

Another  arti<de  on  the  Hindu  Law  of  Inheritance,  under  the: 
signature  of  *^  A  Hindoo,'*  having  appeared  in  your  Journal  of  the 
5th  Instont,  I  beg  to  ofler  a  few  remarks  on  the  matters  therein 
comprised. 
.  Your  learned  correspondent  has  filled  a  large  space  with  the 
illustration  of  his  views  as  to  the  term  "  woman's  property,"  a  subject 
which  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  main  point  in  question,*  '*  the  full 
control  of  Hindus  over  their  ancestral  property,  according  to  the  law  of 
Bengal,'*  and  which  may,  therefore,  be  separately  discussed,  without 
distracting  the  attention  of  the  reader,  lay  mingling  the  one  with  the 
other  :  under  this  impression  I  deem  it  proper  that  these  two  different 
positions  should  be  divided,  and  my  present  reply  be  confined  to  the 
subject  at  issue. 

Your  learned  correspondent  first  states,  that  although  in  my  Essay 
I  ascribed  to  a  father  the  power  of  free  disposal  of  his  ancestral 
property,  yet  in  my  reply,  dated  the  24th  ultimo,  I  have  partially 
admitted  limitation  by  saying,  that  **  in  his  interpretation  of  such  pas- 
sages as  apparently  limit  the  power  of  a  father,  with  regard  to  his  ances- 
tral property,  the  author  of  Dayabhaga  treats  them  as  applicable  only 

*  Thereloro  omitted  as  irrdevent,  bat  afterwards  answered  aeparatelj. 
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in  the  instanee  of  a  father's  separating  his  sons  from  himself,  dnringr 
life,  with  allotments  of  the  property,  and  not  to  any  other  occasion.'* 
To  rectify  this  misapprehension,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  my  Essay 
para.  22,  p.  29,  where  he  will  find  a  precisely  corresponding  statement 
in  these  terms  :  '*As  the  phrase  in  the  aboye  text  of  Yishnn,  Srhen  a 
father  separates  his  sons  from  himself,*  prohibits  the  free  disposal,  by 
a  father,  of  his  ancestral  property,  only  on  the  occasion  of  allotments- 
among  his  sons,  to  allow  them  separate  establishment.**  Is  it  not 
evident  that  I  have  equally,  in  my  Essay  and  in  the  Appendix,  main- 
*  tained  the  doctrine,  that  according  to  the  Dayabhaga,  a  sale,  gift,  or 
other  transfer  by  a  father  of  his  ancestral  property,  is  legally  valid ; 
and  that  while  separating  his  sons  from  himself  daring  life,  a  father 
should  give  them  equal  portions  of  the  property  derived  from  liis- 
ancestors  ?    So  much  for  the  charge  of  inconsistency. 

In  answer  to  the  query  advanced  by  your  learned  correspondent, 
^how  should  we  admit,  by  parity  of  reason,  that  the  author  of  the 
Dayabhaga  positively  allows  to  the  father  free  disposal  of  his  ancestral 
property  on  all  other  occasions,"  I  beg  to  bring  again  to  the  re- 
collection of  the  reader  some  of  the  passages  of  the  Dayabhaga  itself,. 
Chap.  II.  Sees.  8,  27,  and  46,  (quoted  by  me  in  the  Appendix,  page  52,. 
line  19,)  manifestly  permitting  the  free  disposal  by  a  father  of  his 
ancestral  property. 

Supported  by  the  text  of  Yishnu,  '*when  a  fkther  separates  his  sons,. 
&c.,'*  (Chap.  II,  Sec.  16,)  the  author  of  the  Dayabhaga  declares  such 
sacred  passages  as  seemingly  limit  the  power  of  a  father  touching  his 
ancestral  estate,  to  be  applicable  only  in  the  instance  of  a  father's 
separating  his  sons  from  himself  during  life,  and  not  to  any  other 
occasion ;  and  thus  excepts  from  the  general  rule  this  instance  only, 
saying ''or  the  meaning  of  the  text  (cited  in  Sec.  9)  may  be,  as  set  forth 
by  Dhareswara,  a  father,  occupied  in  giving  allotment  at  hiB  pleasure,, 
has  equal  ownership  with  sons  in  the  paternal  grandfather's  estate- 
He  is  not  privileged  to  make  an  unequal  distribution  of  it  at  his  choice, 
.  as  he  is  in  regard  to  his  own  acquired  property."  (Chap.^JI,  Sec.  15.) 
The  author  of  the  Dayabhaga  proceeds  still  further,  and  applies  the- 
above  limitation  of  the  power  of  a  father  over  his  ancestral  property 
only  to  such  a  father  as  is  designated  by  the  appellation  of  "  iasne  of 
the  $oil "  in  the  following  language : — "The  text  before  cited  (Sec.  9)- 
declaratory  of  the  equal  ownership  of  father  and  son,  must  be  ex- 
plained as  intending  a  father  toho  was  (Kshetriya)  issue  of  the  soil  or- 
wife,**  That  is,  a  son  of  two  fathers,  or  begotten  by- appointment.. 
Hence,  according  to  the  latter  exception,  the  limitation  of  a  father's 
power  is  applicable  only  to  such  a  father  as  is  called  issue  of  the  soil,, 
now  rarely  to  be  found ;  while,  according  to  the  former^  the  limitation 
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18  applied  only  to  the  time  of  separation  by  a  father  of  his  aoni  froia 
himself  with  allotments.  This  alternative  decidedly  proves,  that  in 
all  other  instances  the  Dayabhaga  positively  allows  to  the  father  tha 
free  disposal  of  his  ancestral  equally  with  his  self-acquired  property. 

A  sale  or  other  transfer  by  the  father,  of  the  whole  ancestral  and 
«elf-acquired  property,  for  the  support  of  the  family,  for  the 
performance  of  indispensable  religious  rites,  as  a.  part  of  domestic 
•duty,  or  for  self-preservation,  is  declared  by  the  author  of  the 
Dayabhaga  to  be  consistent  with  the  sacred  texts ;  hence,  in  such 
•cases,  he  attaches  no  moral  offence  to  the  father  for  so  doing,  sayings 
-*•  But  if  the  family  cannot  be  supported  without  selling  the  whole 
immoveable  and  other  property,  even  the  whole  may  be  sold  or 
•otherwise  disposed  of;  as  appears  from  the  ohviouB  sense  of  the 
passage,  (quoted  in  Ch.  II,  Sec.  22,)  and  because  it  is  directed  that  a 
man  should  by  all  tneafia  preserve  himself"  But  such  sale  or  other 
transfer  as  occasions  distress  to  the  family  and  is  consequently 
prohibited  by  the  sacred  texts  inculcating  moral  duty,  subjects  the 
<loer,  according  to  the  Dayabhaga,  to  the  reproach  of  a  moral  offence, 
though  the  sale  or  transfer  actually  made  by  a  lawful  owner  must 
stand  vaild— "  But  the  texts  of  Vyasa  (cited  in  Sec.  27,)  exhibiting  a 
prohibition,  are  intended  to  shew  a  moral  offence  since  the  family  is 
distressed  by  a  sale,  gift,  or  other  transfer,  which  argues  a  disposition 
in  the  person  to  make  an  HI  use  of  his  power  as  owner.  They  are  ttot 
meant  to  invalidate  the  sale  or  other  transfer,'*  (Sec.  28).  Hence  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  thus  laid  down  in  the  Dayabhaga, 
with  that  recently  proposed  in  opposition  to  the  plainest  language 
and  the  obvious  purport  of  that  work,  is  but  an  effort  to  upset  tho 
authority  of  the  universally  acknowledged  law  long  prevailing 
throughout  BengaL  As  to  the  particulars  of  the  precepts  which  should 
be  considered  as  only  morally  binding,  and  those  that  are  both  legally 
and  morally  binding,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  my  Essay,  pages  29, 80, 
«1,  par.  28,  24,  25,  26 ;  and  to  the  Appendix,  No.  II,  note  2nd,  page  58. 

Under  the  head  of  "Authorities,"  (not  specified,)  your  learned 
correspondent  inserts  the  following  passage :  "  Even  the  king  should , 
not,  in  breach  of  law,  give  immoveable  property  for  civil  purposes," 
■Ac,  In  the  succeeding  paragraph  he  conditionally  admits  a  gift  by 
a  king,  even  for  civil  purposes,  saying,  that  "  a  gift  by  a  king  for  ciml 
affairs  is  valid,  provided  he  should  not  leave  his  family  starving" 
Tour  learned  correspondent  immediately  afterwards  quotes:  "AU 
subjects  are  dependent,  the  king  alone  is  free,"  in  opposition  to  both 
the  preceding  assertions.  I  trust  your  learned  correspondent  does  not 
mean,  by  the  above  text,  to  establish  that  all  subjects  have  a  dependent 
right  in  their  lawful  possessions,  and  that  the  king  is  privileged 
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to  take  or  give  them  away  at  his  pleasure.  While  aseertaiiiiiig  the 
real  doetrine  of  the  author  of  the  Dayabhaga,  as  to  the  power  of  a 
flather  over  anoestral  property,  your  learned  oorreepondent  does  not 
quote  a  single  passage  from  that  author,  but  he  quotes  Misra,  who  is 
well-known  to  have  opposed  the  author  of  the  Dayabhaga  In  this  and 
other  points. 

Tour  learned  correspondent  finally  quotes  Jagannatha  on  the 
fmbject  at  issue  in  these  terms  :  '*  What  exceeds  food  and  clothing 
required  by  the  members  of  the  family  who  are  entitled  to  mainte* 
nanee,  as  abovennentioned,  may  be  given  away ;  otherwise  the  family 
wanting  food  and  clothing,  in  consequence  of  more  being  given,  the 
donor's  conduct  is  not  virtuous."  Pray,  Mr.  Bditor,  does  not 
Jagannatlia  exactly  follow  the  author  of  the  Dayabhaga,  by  maintaining 
the  doctrine,  that  if  the  family  is  distressed  by  'a  gift,  the  donation 
thu9  performed  attaches  moral  offence  to  the  donor  f 
'  In  the  concluding  part  of  his  letter,  your  learned  correspondent 
introduces  the  subject  of  a  last  Will  or  Testament.  I  hope  I  may  be 
able  to  spare  a  few  hours  shortly  for  the  consideration  of  this  point : 
in  the  meantime, 

I  remain  your  most  obedient  servant, 
October  12,  1880.  RAMMOHUN  ROY. 


No.  V. 

Continuation  of  the  above  Beply,  published  in  the  **  Bengal 
Hurkaru"  of  the  21st  October,  1880. 


To  the  Bditor  of  the  Bengal  Hurkaru  and  Chronicle, 

SHU 

Tour  learned  correspondent,  *'  A  HduxK)  *'  introduces  the  subjeot 

of  a  last  Will  and  Testament  in  his  letter  which  appeared  in  your 

journal  of  the  5th  instant,  questioning  the  validity  of  such  instru* 

ments,  on  the  authority  of  the  following  language  of  Mr.  Colebrooke : 

**  A  last  Will  and  Testament  is  unknoum  to  the  Hindu  Law,  but  it  has 

been  introduced  in  this  country  since  the  eBtablishment  of  the  Britith 

power^  and  we  only  admit  its  validity  wherein  we  see  no  discrepancies 

with  the  Hindoo    Law."    I  much  regret  that  Mr.  Ck)lebrooke»  an 

eminent  scholar,  and  diligent  student  of  Hindu  Law,  while  oilering 

the  above  opinion,  should  have  overlooked  the  very  first  part  of  the 

gtoss  on  the  Dayabhaga,  by  Sri  Krishna,  which  he  "chiefly  and 

preferably  used,"  and  which,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  that 

work,  (page  0,)  he  characterises  as  "  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
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gloBges  on  the  text."  '*  Its  authority  has  been  long  gaining  ground 
in  the  schools  of  law  throughout  Bengal,  and  it  has  almost  banished 
from  them  the  other  expositions  of  the  Dayabhaga,  being  ranked*  in 
general  estimation,  next  after  the  treatises  of  Jimutavahana  and  of 
Raghunandana/*  The  passage  I  allude  to  is  to  be  found  in  that 
celebrated  gloss,  expounding  the  purport  of  Sec.  88,  Ch«  I*  of  the 
Dayabhaga. 

Nor  does  this  learned  gentleman  seem  to  have  recollected  his  owtk 
translation  of  the  same  passage,  which  runs  in  these  words :  **Bnt 
when  he,  for  the  sake  of  obviating  disputes  among  his  sons,  determines* 
their  respective  allotments,  continuing,  however,  the  exercise  of  power 
over  them,  that  is  not  partition,  for  his  property  still  subsists,  sine» 
there  has  been  no  relinquishment  of  it  on  his  part.  Therefore  the 
use  of  the  term  partition,  in  such  an  instance,  is  lax  and  indetermi- 
nate." That  is,  in  this  instance  the  father  does  not  aeparate  hU  9onm 
from  himself  with  dtlotmenta ;  he  only  declares  what  certain  portion 
of  his  property  each  son  is  to  enjoy  immediately  after  the  extinction 
of  his  ownership  by  death,  civil  or  natural ;  such  previously  determined 
division,  therefore,  cannot  in  reality  be  styled  partition  during  the> 
life  of  the  father,  which  implies  separation,  and  consequently  does 
not  fall  within  that  only  case  in  which  his  privileges  over  ancestral 
property  are  restricted. 

To  shew  the  priority  of  Sri  Krishna's  era  to  the  British  conquest 
of  India,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  Preface  to  the  translation  of  the 
Dayabhaga,  by  Mr.  Golebrooke,  (page  7,  and  the  note  therein 
contained,)  giving  an  account  of  the  probable  periods  at  which  Sri 
Krishna  and  some  other  commentators  of  the  Dayabhaga  lived.  They 
shew  clearly  that  Sri  Krishna,  whose  authority  is  esteemed  next  to 
that  of  Jimutavahana,  existed  and  died  before  the  entablitihment  of 
Britith  power  in  India.  How  then,  Mr.  Editor,  could  Sri  Krishna 
declare  the  law  on  the  point,  if  the  practice  of  a  father's  prescribing 
the  manner  of  distributing  his  property  after  his  ownership  should 
be  extinct,  was  unknown  at  his  time  ? 

So  the  celebrated  Radhamohan  Yidyavachaspati,  while  treating 
of  previously  determined  partition  by  a  father,  quotes  the  following 
passage  z—**  With  regard  to  debts,  ploughing,  stipulation,  prevumm 
partition  ot  property,  and  other  translations,  whatever  was  determined 
by  a  father  becomes  incumbent  upon  his  sons  after  his  demise."  Thia 
system  of  pre-determination  of  allotments  has  been  in  most  frequent 
use  in  Bengal  from  time  immemorial ;  insomuch,  that  few  fathers, 
possessed  both  of  prudence  and  of  property,  have  omitted  a  practice 
so  eflectually  calculated  to  obviate  future  contentions  in  their  family.. 
Aged  persons  of  reiqieotability  can  still  be  found  to  certify  this  £aot. 
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Beiides,  hiitorioftl  ivorks  in  Sanscrit  numifestly  shew  the  trequeaoy  oi 

this  practice  among  eminent  princes  and  celebrated  characters,  some 

isoon,  others  long  before  their  retirement  or  deatlu    I  may,  perhaps, 

<m  a  fatnre  occasion,  have  soificient  command  of  time  to  prepare  a 

list  of  conspionoos  instances ;  but,  for  the  present,  I  beg  to  refer  the 

veader  to  the  Ramayana  and  the  Maha  Bliarata,  works  commonly  read, 

And  highly  revered  by  the  Hindu  community  at  large. 

'    Tour  learned  correspondent  observes  tiiat  I  have  taken  too  much 

liberty  with  the  Chief  Justice,  and  tliat  I  was  not  correctly  informed 

as  to  the  particulars  of  the  decision  passed  in  the  case  pending  in 

the  Gkrpreme  Court,  wl&ich  gave  rise  to  the  late  Bssay  by  me,  a 

charge  whicli,  I  beg  to  declare,  is  without  foundation,  since  neither 

in  the  Essay  nor  in  the  Appendix,  can  any  expression,  I  venture  to 

affirm,  be  found  that  borders  on  disrespect  to¥rards  his  Lordslup ; 

and  to  vindicate  the  information  I  have  been  furnished  with,  I  may 

he  permitted  to  appeal  to  every  Barrister  of  the  Court,  who  liad  an 

opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  the  opinions  expressed,  and 

wliich  I  liave  endeavoured  to  combat. 

I  fully  concur  with  your  learned  correspondent  in  the  assertion, 
tliat  "a  Judge  may  consult  his  own  understanding  in  a  case  of 
dubious  point."  I,  at  the  same  time,  trust  you  learned  correspondent 
will  condescendingly  agree  with  me,  when  I  repeat  that  *'  a  Judge  is 
iiequired  to  observe  strict  adherence  to  the  established  law,  where 
ats  language  is  dear,*'  like  that  of  the  Dayabhaga. 

I  remain,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
October  £0«h,  18S0.  RAMMOHUX  ROT. 


Bxtracifroma  Letter  published  in  the  Bengal  Hurkaru  and  in  the 
Herald  of  7th  Nov.  1830,  relating  to  the  power  of  a  father  over 

Ancestral  Property* 


In  his  second  communication  the  learned  author,  to  establish  his 
own  doctrine,  tliat  a  father,  according  to  the  Dayabhaga,  has  power 
to  alienate  the  ancestral  real  property  at  his  free  will,  referred  the 
reader  to  the  passages  of  the' Dayabhaga,  Chap.  II,  Sees.  8,  27,  and  46, 
and  those  of  his  own  Essay.  The  passages  of  the  Dayabhaga,  above 
referred  to,  do  not  manifestly  admit  the  free  disposal  by  a  father  of 
his  ancestral  property ;  for  the  first  passage  denotes  only  that  the 
partition  of  ancestral  property  cannot  take  place  while  the  father  is 
living,  without  his  consent  and  choice ;  the  second  does  not  disable  a 
ooparoener  from  alienating  his  own  share  of  Joint  property ;  and  the 
last  enjoins  that  a  father  shall  have  two  shares  at  a  partition  in  his 
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lifetime.    To  prore  tliis,  I  l)6g  to  refer  your  leadevs  to  the  «1m>y» 
pBBflages  themselyes. 

The  learned  author,  in  order  to  support  his  opinion,  lepeatedljr 
qnotesthe  passage  of  the  IloyiWwgo,  See.  28,  Chap.  IL  ("  They  are  not 
meant  to  invalidate  the  sale  or  otiier  transfer.*')  To  refnte  this,  I 
can  at  once  say,  that  that  passage  does  not  enjoin,  that  a  father  lias 
power  to  alienate  his  ancestral  property,  as  declared  by  him,  but  it  i» 
meant  to  shew  the  validity  of  a  sale,  or  like  alienation  by  a  copar- 
cener of  his  own  share,  as  is  clearly  evident  from  the  following  paa* 
sages  of  8ricri8htia  Taroolancam,  the  Commentator  of  the  DayabhagiLr- 
•*  Since  there  is  not  a  general  property  of  the  whole,  a  community  of 
rights,  consisting  in  there  being  numerous  owners  to  the  same  thincr*. 
does  not  exist :  and  community  signifies  only  the  state  of  not  bein^p 
'separate^.  But  here  it  is  the  notion  of  the  author  of  the  DayaJbkaga^ 
who  maintains  a  several  right  to  a  part  vested  in  eaeh  person,  tliat 
nothing  prevents  a  donation  or  other  transfer  <rf  the  coparcener's, 
own  share,  even  before  partition,  since  a  common  property  is  already- 
vested  in  him."    Vide  Daydbhaga,  page  82,  Annotation  28. 

The  learned  author,  from  a  passage  of  8rieHthna  TareaUmoarOp 
commenting  on  Sec.  88.  Chap.  I.  of  the  Dayabhaga,  infers  that  the 
will  is  not  foreign  to  the  Hindu  Law.  To  this,  at  present,  I  can  md j 
reiterate  that  it  is  unknovm  to  the  law  in  question,  and  the  passage  ^ 
itself  confirms  my  observations,  for  it  only  exhibits  the  power  of  tk» 
father  in  determining  the  shares  of  his  sons,  and  that  determination 
is  termed  Bkacta  Vibhaga,  and  it  does  not  admit  the  father's  unlimited 
power  over  ancestral  real  property. 

As,  however,  the  learned  author  observes,  that  a  last  will  or 
testament  is  not  foreign  to  the  Hindu  Law,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged 
by  his  shewing  the  corresponding  Sanacrit  term  for  tetfament,  tettotor,. 
legacy,  legatee,  and  executor,  in  any  of  the  Hindu  Law  works.  Wheu 
the  l^med  author  shall  point  out  the  above  corresponding  terms,  I 
shall  then  endeavour  to  prove  that  his  censures  against  those  learned 
persons,  the  Honourable  the  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Colebrooke,  are 
unjust,  and  void  of  reason.    In  the  meantime,  I  b^  to  conclude,  Mr. 

Bditor,  and  remain, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

AHINDOa 

November  2, 1830. 


•  «< 


'  But  when  tbe  &ther,  for  the  sake  of  obriating  disputes  among  his  aong,  drter- 
imnes  their  respectivB  aEotments,  oontinning,  however,  the  ezemae  of  power  over  tbem, 
tint  IB  not  partition ;  for  his  propeitj  still  snlmsta,  nnoe  tiiere  has  been  no  refifiqiuib. 
meat  of  it  on  his  part  ThariloirB,  the  nss  of  the  twm  p«rtilii<m,  in  such  an  instUM^  aa 
Isx  and  indeterminate." 
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No.vn. 

Reply  to  the  above,  published  in  the  Hnrkam  of  the  15th 

November  18d0. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Bengal  Hurkaru  and  Chronicle* 
Sir, 

Your  learned  correspondent,  under  the  signature  of  "  A  HINDOO/" 
has  recurred  to  the  subject  of  Inheritance,  in  his  communication  of 
the  2nd  instant  beginning  by  citing  the  passages  of  the  Bayabliaga,. 
(Chap.  II,  Sees.  8,  27,  and  64,)  quoted  by  me  in  my  Appendix.  He  then 
proceeds  to  say,  that  "  the  passages  of  the  Dayabhaga,  above  referred 
to,  do  not  manifestly  admit  the  free  disposal  by  a  father  of  his- 
ancestral  property;  for  the  first  passage  denotes  only  that  the 
partition  of  the  ancestral  property  cannot  take  place  while  the  father- 
is  living,  without  his  consent  and  choice ;  the  second  does  not  disable 
a  coparcener  from  alienating  his  own  share  of  Joint  property,  and  the 
last  enjoins  that  a  father  shall  have  two  shares  at  a  partition  in  his 
lifetime.*'  I  am,  therefore,  obliged  to  recite  those  passages  severally,, 
and  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

In  the  first  passage,  (Chap.  II,  Sec.  8,)  the  author  of  the  Dayabhaga,. 
after  quoting  the  texts  of  Manu  and  others,  afBrms  that  these  authors 
^  declare,  without  restriction,  that  sons  have  not  a  right  to  any  part  of 
the  estate  while  the  father  is  living,  and  that  partition  awaits  his 
choice ;  for  these  texts,  declaratory  of  icattt  of  power^  and  requiring 
the  father's  consent,  must  relate  also  to  property  ancestral,  since 
the  same  authors  have  not  separately  propounded  a  distinct  period 
for  the  division  of  an  estate  inherited  from  an  ancestor."  I  would 
now  ask  if  the  sons,  as  appears  clearly  by  this  passage,  have  no  right 
to  any  part  of  the  father's  property  ancestral  or  acquired,  has  not 
the  father  the  sole  right  in  that  property  ?  And  is  not  this  something 
more  than  a  mere  declaration,  that ''  partition  of  ancestral  property 
cannot  take  place  while  the  father  is  living,  without  his  consent  and 
choice,"  as  affirmed  by  your  learned  correspondent  ?  The  author  of 
the  Mitakshara  is  of  the  contrary  opinion,  that  sons  have  a  right  to 
the  ancestral  property,  even  while  the  father  is  living ;  and  upon 
this  ground  he  denies  the  father's  power  of  disposal  of  ancestral 
property  without  the  consent  of  his  sons,  saying,  "  In  such  property, 
which  was  acquired  by  the  paternal  grandfather,  through  acceptance 
of  gifts,  or  by  conquest  or  other  means,  [as  commerce,  agriculture,  or 
service,]  the  ouxnership  of  father  and  son  is  notorious ;  and  thkrbfors^ 
partition  does  take  place.  For,  or  because^tfce  right  is  equal  or  alike ; 
THEREFORE,  partition  is  not  restricted  tohe  made  by  the  father* s  choice ; 
nor  has  he  a  double  t^re."    Mitakshara,  Ciiap.  I,  Sec.  5,  Art.  6. 
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The  second  passage  quoted  by  me,  and  referred  to  by  your  learned 
correspondent,  (Chap.  II,  Sec.  27,)  is  as  follows :  **For  here  also,  [in  the 
yery  instance  of  land  held  in  common,]  as  in  the  case  of  other  goods, 
there  equally  exists  a  property  consisting  in  the  power  of  disposal  at 
pleasure,"  I  beg  to  submit  -whether  this  passage  does  only  declare 
the  validity  of  the  disposal  of  land,  held  in  common  by  a  parcener,  as 
noticed  by  your  learned  correspondent ;  or  does  it,  as  I  contend,  define 
ownership,  with  regard  to  land  held  in  common,  as  equally  with  that 
In  goods  to  consist  in  the  power  of  disposal  at  pleasure  ? 

I  now  proceed  to  the  8rd  passage  alluded  to  by  your  learned 
'Correspondent,  (Chap.  II,  Sec.  46.)  which  runs  thus ;  "By  the  reasoning 
thus  set  forth,  if  the  elder  brother  have  two  shares  of  the  father's 
estate,  how  should  the  highly  venerable  father,  being  the  natural 
parent  of  the  brothers,  and  competent  to  sell,  give  or  abandon  the 
property,  and  being  the  root  of  all  connexion  with  the  grandfather^s 
estatCj  be  not  entitled,  in  like  circumstances,  to  a  double  portion  of 
his  own  father's  wealth  ?'*  I  may  here  again  safely  appeal  to  the  reader, 
whether  this  passage  merely  "enjoins,  that  a  father  shall  have  two 
shares  at  a  partition  in  his  lifetime,**  as  alleged  by  your  learned  corres- 
pondent ;  or  whether  it  does  not  entitle  a  father  to  a  double  share  of 
his  ancestral  property  while  separating  his  sons  from  himself,  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  possessed  of  the  power  "to  sell,  give,  or  abandon  the 
property,  and  is  the  root  of  all  connexion  with  the  grandfather^s  estate?'* 

His  next  remarks  apply  to  the  Section  27,  Chap.  II,  containing  the 
following  texts  of  Vyasa,  ("A  single  parcener  may  not,  without  consent 
of  the  rest,  make  a  sale  or  gift  of  the  whole  immoveable  estate,  nor  of 
what  is  common  to  the  family :"  "separated  kinsmen,  as  those  who 
are  unseparated,  are  equal  in  respect  of  immoveables :  for  one  has  not 
power  over  the  whole  to  give,  mortgage,  or  sell  it,")  and  also,  to  the 
-Section  28th,  quoted  by  me,  ("But  the  texts  of  Vyasa,  exhibiting  a 
prohibition,  are  intended  to  shew  a  moral  ofFence,  since  the  family  is 
distressed  by  a  sale,  gift,  or  other  transfer,  which  argues  a  disposition 
in  the  person  to  make  an  ill  use  of  his  power  as  owner.  They  are  not 
meant  to  invalidate  the  sale  or  other  transfer.")  With  reference  to  these 
quotations,  your  learned  correspondent  observes,  "  I  can  at  once  say 
that  that  passage  does  not  enjoin,  that  a  father  has  power  to  alienate 
his  ancestral  property ;  but  it  is  meant  to  shew  the  validity  of  a  sale 
or  like  alienation  by  a  parcener  of  his  own  share." 

I  first  beg  to  be  permitted  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  your  learned 
correspondent  the  terms  "  kinsmen, "  "  separated  "  or  "unseparated," 
whom  the  latter  texts  of  Vyasa,  quoted  above,  prohibit  from  disposing 
of  immoveables  at  their  free  will ;  and  then  to  ask,  whether  this  text 
(equally  with  that  preceding  it,  forbidding  a  parcener  from  disposing 
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of  property  held  in  common,)  \b  not  represented  by  the  anther  of  the 
Dayabhaga  (in  Sefs.  28,)  a«  ^'shewing  »  moral  offenoe*'  in  diflMfwd  to 
the  prohibition,  and  ''not  meaning  to  invalidate  the  sale  or  other 
transfer  ?*'  The  term  ''kinsmen"  is  well  explained  in  Dr.  Wilson's 
Dictionary,  enumerating  a  father,  grandfather,  gireat-grand-father,  4to« 
among  kinsmen.  Hence^  a  father,  according  to  the  Dayabhaga,  may 
dispose  ef  immoTeablea,  subjecting  himsell^  in  certain  cases*  to  the 
blame  ol  moral  oilence,  in  like  manner  as  a  parcener  may  dij|K)ae  of 
his  undivided  share.  Your  learned  correspondent  may  no^  be  piaaaed 
to  say  candidly,  how  f^r  his  conolnsioa,  that  the  above  passage  (28) 
only  shews  "  the  validity  of  a  sale  or  like  alienation  by  a  fopi^jrr 
cener  of  liis  own  share^"  is  accurate  ? 

As  to  the  quotation  from  Sri  Krishna,  by  your  learned  correspoor 
denty  it  relates  to  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  author  of  t^ie  Daya- 
bhaga, that  a  several  right  to  a  part  is  vested  in  each  parcener,  and 
that  each  has  not  property  in  the  whole ;  and  thus  Sri  Krishna  Justi- 
fies a  sale  or  gift  by  a  partner  of  his  share,  without  at  all  limiting  the 
power  of  a  father  over  ancestral  property. 

I  quoted  in  my  last  communication,  a  passage  from  the  comment- 
ary of  Sri  Krishna,  and  another  from  that  of  the  late  Radhamofaan, 
shewii^  tliat  the  practice  of  making  a  will  was  known  to  the  Hindu 
Law,  without  anj  attempt,  on  my  part,  to  prove  by  inference  from 
this  separate  and  distinct  subject  of  enquiry^  a  fatlier's  unrestricted 
power  over  anc^tral  property. — I  may,  therefore,  be  permitted  to 
observe,  that  your  learned  correspondent  might  have  dispensed  with 
the  assertion,  that  the  passage  "  does  not  admit  the  father's  unlimit- 
ed power  over  ancestral  property."    It  was  not  cited  as  so  doing. 

Tour  learned  correspondent  admits  that  the  passage  of  Sri  Krishna 
"  exhibits  the  power  of  the  father,  in  determining  the  shares  of  his 
sons,  and  that  determination  is  termed  '  Bhakta  Yibliaga," '  or  parti- 
tion in  a  loose  sense ;  since  the  father  still  continues  the  exercise  of 
power  over  those  predetermiDed  allotments.  But  he  wisl^es  me  to 
point  out  the  corresponding  Sanskrit  terms  for  testament^  testator, 
&c„  used  in  English,  in  connection  with  a  last  wilL  In  reply,  I  beg 
to  observe,  that  since  the  will  is  termed  Btiakta  Yibhaga,  or  partition, 
in  a  loose  sense,  thfe  Sanskrit  terms  relating  to  the  Will  must  bear 
the  names  compounded  with  "partition,'*  such  as  "Bhaga  Lekha*'  a 
will,  "TibhaktA"  a  testator,  "  Vibhakta  "  legacy,  "Bhagi''  legatee, 
"  Niyogakrit "  executor,  and  so  forth,  all  in  a  loose  sense,  but  in  qora- 
mon  use.    I  remain  in  haste,  I 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
November  la,  1880.  RAMMOHUN  ROY, 

P.  S. — Yon  may,  perhaps,  hear  from  me  again  before  qnittijig  tlie  Blver. 
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No.  VIII. 
Published  in  the  Bengal  Horkaru  of  the  28rd  Nov.  18M. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bengal  Hurkaru  and  Chronicle. 
Sir, 

I  DID,  or  rather  could,  not  until  yesterday,  read  with  attention 
that  part  of  a  letter  which  appeared  in  your  journal  of  the  5th  ultimo,, 
under  the  signature  of  **  a  Hindoo,'*  which  relates  to  the  subject  of 
••  Strtdfcari,"  or  woman's  property.  Your  learned  correspondent  en- 
quires **  whether  the  publication  of  the  Bssay  (by  me)  is  intended 
only  to  shew  the  discrepancies  betwixt  the  Mitakshara  and  Daya- 
bhaga,  or  to  point  out  the  laws  current  in  Bengal  and  Benares  ?  "* 
Your  learned  correspondent  then  adds,  *'  If  the  former  supposition  be 
correct,  I  can  reconmiend  the  learned  author  to  say  as  he  pleases  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  latter  be  just  and  proper,  then  I  beg  to 
refer  to  the  doctrines  of  Balam  Bhatta,  Mitra  Misra,  Camalakara,  and 
other  Western  writers  and  commentators."  In  reply  to  the  query,  I 
beg  leave  to  state  that  the  Bssay  in  question  was  written  expressly 
with  a  view  to  shew  discrepancies  between  the  doctrines  maintained 
by  the  Dayabhaga  and  those  inculcated  in  the  MitaksharOj  and  for  the 
satisfaction  of  your  learned  correspondent,  I  quote  the  language  of 
the  Essay  on  this  very  subject.  **  Judgments  have  accordingly  been 
given  on  its  {Dayabhaga* s)  authority,  in  many  most  important  cases» 
in  which  it  differs  materially  from  the  Mitakshara,"  (page  8,  par,  6.) 
Now,  your  learned  correspondent  can  have  no  objection  to  the  asser- 
tion I  made  as  to  the  differences  existing  between  the  Dayabhaga  and 
the  Mitakshara,  with  regard  to  "  woman's  property,"  as  he  has  in  one 
of  the  alternatives  *'  recommended  '*  me  *'  to  say"  as  "  I  please." 

I  fully  agree  with  your  learned  correspondent  as  to  the  encroach- 
ments gradually  made  by  the  modem  Hindu  Law  expounders,  on  the 
Hghts  of  females,  laying  stress  upon  shallow  reasoning  and  uncon* 
nected  passages — a  fact  which  I  noticed  in  a  pamphlet  published  by 
me  in  1822,  in  these  terms,  '*  To  compare  the  laws  of  female  inherit- 
ance, which  they  (the  ancients)  enacted,  and  which  afforded  that 
sex  the  opportunity,  of  the  enjoyment  of  life,  with  that  which 
moderns  and  our  contemporaries  have  gradually  introduced  and 
established,  to  their  complete  privation,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
most  of  those  objects  that  render  life  agreeable." 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  make  an  attempt,  on  a  future  occasion^ 
to  illustrate  this  subject.    In  the  meantime, 

I  remain,  your  very  obedient  servant, 
RAMMOHUN  ROY. 

Kedgeree^  Nov.  19, 1890. 
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AGAINST  THB 

PRESS   REGULATION. 


CALCUTTA 
1823. 


MEMORIAL   TO   THE   SUPREME   COURT* 


To  TBI  HOHOURABUi  8lB  FlUHQU  MAHJIfAIMTKir^ 

8oU  Aetimg  Judg0  of  i^  Suprefi^  Omifi  &f 

Atdieotim  at  FoH  WMiam  in  Brngal, 
Mt  Loed, 

In  conaequMiee  oi  the  late  RvIa  and  OidioMMe  piwed  by  Hk 
Excellency  the  Govemor-Ckneral  in  Council,  regarding  the  Pablie»* 
tioQ  of  Periodical  WoikS)  your  MemotiaUata  eoaaider  tkamadvea 
called  i^pon  with  due  anbBiiaeiom»  to  reprotent  to  yon  thaur  lealiogi 
and  eentiments  on  tha  evbiect 

Your  Memorialiata  beg  laave»  la  the  firat  place,  to  bring  to  th* 
notice  of  your  Lordship,  vai^ona  proofs  giTen  by  the  Nativea  of  thia 
country  of  their  wiehakan  loyalty  to,  and  unlimited  oonfidenae  in  the 
British  Gk>Temment  of  India,  which  may  remove  from  your  mind  anjr 

apprehension  of  the  QoFemment  being  brou|;ht  into  Ju^lred  and 

•-■ . -   ■  ■■  ■    ■    ■  ,    f 

*  '^Tlie  emmentiy  leaned  Dr.  Brjoe,  tlie  head  miniater  of  Hkd  new  Scotch  Church,  haT- 
ing  aeeepted  the  aitnalkn  of  Ofetfc  of  the  StatioiiaaT'  bekni^to  the  Honooralile  Ooia- 
paay,  Mr.  BnoHnaham,  the  editor  ol  the  COaZMtta}  Jourmt  olMrrad  direellgr  aa  inKL  m 
indirectly  that  it  iraa  unheooauiig  o£  tha  oharacter  of  theaiaiatar  ta  aeaept  a  aitnatioB 
like  Uua ;  upon  which  the  Qovemor-QeaeFal,  in  oonaideratioii  of  hia  diareapectfol  •3Epia»> 
8ioa.paaaed  an  order  that  Jlr.  Budiingham  ahookl  leave  India  lor  Eaglaad  wkhin  ihr 
period  of  twomontha  from  tha  data  ol  tha  reoeipt  of  thia  order,  and  that  after  the  tafm' 
tion  of  that  period  he  ia  not  alloirad  to  remain  a  aingle  day  in  India."'^tf  trai-okdAUar. 

**  The  Journal  waa  aoppreaaad,  ai^  at  the  «Aoae  of  1823^  Mr.  Aiiiot»  Mr.  Bnekingham'a 
aaaiatant  editor,  waa  arreated  and  put  on  hoard  a  hane-foiaa  ahip.  The  aotioa  eiprilma 
Mr.  Bnckingham  waa  followed  np,  aoddenly  and  without  notioat  cm  March  14th»  hy  a 
rigoroua  Preaa  Ordiaance  from  the  Acting  GofanMn^GenaraL  in  GonnoiL  *  *  *.  Tha 
Ordinance  preaeribed  that  henoeforth  no  one  ahoidd  puhliah  a  newapapar  or  other  periodic 
cal  without  hanriag  obtained  a-lioeaae  froBB  tha  OoTcmor-Oeoaval  in  Cooneil,  aigned  hf 
the  Chief  Secretary.  Before  thia  regulation  oould  eoaae  into  fonpe,  tha  law  required  it  to 
he  fixed  up  in  the  Supreme  Court  tor  twuntr  daya,  and  then  if  not  diaaUowed,  regialarad. 
It  waa  aoQordingly  entered  on  Marah  16th.  On  tha  17th,  Couneil  Bnyrad  tha  Govt  la 
aUow  partiea  feeling  thamaelTeBi^grieTed  by  the  new  regulation  to  be  heard.  SarFranoia 
Macnagfaten,  the  Sole  Acting  Judge,  fijced  the  31at  for  the  hearing  ol  objeetiooa,  hat 
mggeeted  thai  in  the  aeanwhila  the  objaotora  would  do  watt  to  atate  their  plea  in  a  na* 
morial  to  GoTemment  Foremoat  among  theae  objeetoca  waa  Bammnhna  Boy.  Ha  and 
hia  frienda  aet  about  promoting  the  anggeated  petition, Another  memorial  of  tha 
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contempt,  or  of  the  peace,  hannony,  and  good  order  of  society  in  this 
country,  being  liable  to  be  interrupted  and  destroyed,  as  implied  in 
the  preamble  of  the  aboTe  Role  and  Ordinance. 

First.  Your  Lordship  is  well  aware,  that  the  Natives  of  Calcutta 
and  its  vicinity,  have  Toluntarily  entrusted  Qovemment  with  millionB 
of  their  wealth,  without  indicating  the  least  suspicion  of  its  stability 
and  good  faith,  and  reposing  in  the  sanguine  hope  that  their  property 
being  so  secured,  their  interests  will  be  as  permanent  as  the  British 
Power  itself ;  while  on  the  contrary,  their  fathers  were  invariably 
compelled  to  conceal  their  treasures  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in 
order  to  preserve  them  from  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  their  oppressive 
Rulers. 

Secondly.  Placing  entire  reliance  on  the  promises  made  by  the 
British  Oovenmient  at  the  time  of  the  Perpetual  Settlement  of  the 
landed  property  in  this  part  of  India,  in  1793,  the  Landholders  have 
since,  by  constantly  improving  their  estates,  been  able  to  increase 
their  produce,  in  general  very  considerably  ;*  whereas,  prior  to  that 
period,  and  under  former  Gkrvemmenits,  their  foie&thers  were  obliged 
to  lay  waste  the  greater  part  of  their  estates,  in  order  to  make  them 
appear  of  inferior  value,  that  they  might  not  excite  the  cupidity  of 
Qovemment,  and  thus  cause  their  rents  to  be  increased  or  themselves 
to  be  dispossessed  of  their  lands, — a  pernicious  practice  which  often 
incapacitated  the  landholders  from  discharging  even  their  stipulated 
revenue  to  Qovemment,  and  reduced  their  families  to  poverty. 

Mine  tSBonr  wm  hastily  dnum  op  next  day,  aigaed  by  Ramnu^im  and  five  other  di»> 
tingaiafaed  nataire  genileniMi,  and  by  oonnael  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Gotirt    This  me- 
morial was  attributed  hy  ita  opponents  to  an  Engtiah  Author,  bat  was  really,  aa  was  gene- 
nlly  acknowledged  later,  tiie  work  of  Rammofaim.    It  may  be  regaided  aa  the  Areopagitica 
cl  Indian  History.    Alike  in  diction  and  in  afgmnent,  it  forms  a  noble  landmark  in  the 
pixipesa  of  English  cnhoie  in  the  E^ast    *  *  *  *.    On  this  memorial  being  read,  ita 
piayer  was  supported  by  the  speeches  of  Oonnsel,  llr.  Fergusson  and  ICr.  Tnrton.    But 
Sir  FhuMsia  ICacnaghten  gave  his  decision  in  fatour  of  the  Pfess  Ordinance.    *  *  • 
lliete  waa  bnt  one  resonroe  left  to  the  defenders  of  a  free  Press,  and  of  that  resooice  Ram- 
mohun  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himsdf.    He  and  his  coadjutors  appealed  to  the  King  in 
OoanciL    The  Appeal  ia  one  of  the  noblest  pieces  of  En^ish  to  which  Rammohun  put 
has  hand.    Its  stately  periods  and  not  less  stately  thought  recall  the  eloquence  of  the 
great  oraton  of  a  century  ago.    In  a  language  and  style  for  erer  associated  with  lSb» 
^orious  Tindieation  of  liberty,  it  inrolcea  against  the  arbitrary  ezerriae  of  Bristish  power 
the  principles  and  traditions  which  are  distinctite  of  British  history." — The  lAfe  and 
LdUr§  of  Be ja  Sanmchun  Roy  hj  Miss  CoUet. 

*  GknenJly,  it  ia  said,  two  or  three  fdld — Rbpobtis. 
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Thirdly.    During  the  last  wars  which  the  Britiah  Govenunent 
wete  oUiged  to  undertake  againat  neighbouring  Powera,  itiaweU 
known,  that  the  great  body  of  Nativea  of  wealth  and  reapectability, 
sa  well  aa  the  Landholden  of  conaequence,  offered  up  regular  prayers 
to  the  objecta  of  their  worship  for  tl^e  aucceaa  of  the  Britiah  arms 
from  a  deep  conTiction  that  unde|:  thp  away  of  that  nation,  their 
improyement,  both  mental  and  sociaj,  would  be,proin<rf»d,  and  their 
lirea,  religion,  and  property  be  secured.    Actuated  by  such  feelings, 
«Tea  in  those  critical  times,  which  are  the  best  test  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  subject,  they  voluntarily  came  forward  with  a  large  portion  of 
their  property  to  enable  the  British  Government  to  carry  into  efteqlt 
the  measures  necessary  for  its  own  defence,  considering  the  cause  of 
the  Britidi  aa  their  own,  and  firmly  believing  that  on  its  sucoesa, 
their  own  happiness  and  prosperity  depended. 

Fourthly.  It  is  manifest  aa  the  }^gh%  of  day,  that  the  general 
aubjecta  of  obaervation  and  the  constant  and  the  familiar  topic  of 
discoune  among  the  Hindu  community  of  Bengal,  are  the  literary 
and  political  improvementa  which  are  continually  going  on  in  the 
atate  of  the  country  under  the  present  system  ol  Government,  and  a 
.<^mparisoa  between  their  present  auapicioua  prospects  and  their  hope- 
lesa  condition  under  their  lonner  Rulers. 

Under  these  circumstances,  your  Lordship  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  a  full  conviction,  that  whoever  chargea  the  Nativea 
of  this  country  with  disloyalty,  or  inainuates  au^t  to  the  pre- 
judice of  their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  Britiah  Government, 
must  either  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  aiEairs  of  this  country  and  the 
.feelings  and  sentimenta  of  ita  inhabitanta,  aa  above  stated,  or,  on  the 
.contrary,  be  desirous  of  misrepresenting  the  people  and  misleading  the 
Govemmeiii^  both  here  and  in  En^^and,  for  unworthy  purposes  of  his 

own. 

Tour.MemorialistSi  most  confers,  that  these  feelings  of  loyalty  and 
.Attachment,  of  which  the  most  unequiTPCid  proofs  stafid  on  reoord, 
have  been  produced  by  the  wisdom  and  liberality  displayed  by  the 
British  Ck)venunent  in  the  means  adopted  for  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  their  social  and  domeatic  condition,  by  tlie  establishment 
of  Colleges,  Schoola,  and  other  beneficial  institutions  in  this  city, 
among  which  the  creation  ol  a  British  Court  of  Judicature  lor  the 
jcnoce  effectual  adminiatration  of  Justice,  deserves  to  be  gratefully 
xemembeied. 
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[A  proof  ai  the  Nathres  of  India  being  more  and  more  attacbed  to 

the  Btitiah  Rtile  in  proportion  as  they  experience  from  il  tbe  hiesaiaga 

V >^  of  jTttt  and  liberal  treatment,  is,  that  the  Inhabitanta  ol  Caloiitt%  who 

ic*  {       f  enjoy  in  many  jreepecta  rery  aoperiar  pri^ilegea  to*  those  of  Iheir 

,  •^^ '  ^      I  leUow-atibjecta  in  other  parts  of  the  coantry,  are  known  to  be  in  like 

>>  '    I  measute  more  warmly  devoted  to  the  existing  Goremasent ;  nor  ia 

it  at  idl  wonderful  they  shonld  in  loyalty  be  not  at  all  inHnrior  to 

Britisfa^bom  Subjects,  since  they  feel  assnued  of  the  poesearion  of  the 

same  ciril  and  religions  liberty,  which  is  enjoyed  in  En^nd,  witftont 

being  subjected  to  sach  heary  taxation  as  presses  upon  the  people 

Ihere^ 

Hence  the  population  of  Calcutta,  as  well  as  the  -rahie  of  land 
in  this  OHy,  hare  lapidly  increased  of  late  yearv,  notwithstanding 
the  high  rents  ol  houses  and  the  deamess  of  all  the  neceasaHes  of 
life  compared  with  other  parts  Of  the  country,  aa  well  as  the  Inhabi- 
tants being  aobjected  to  additional  taxes,  and  also  fiable  to  the 
heaty  costs  necessarily  incuned  in  case  of  suits  before  the  Sttpiwne 
Cotvt. 

Tour  Lofdship  may  hare  learned  from  the  worke  ol  the  CXirielian 
Misaionaries,  and  also  from  other  sooreea,  that  erer  sines  the  atrt  of 
printing  has  become  generally  known  among  the  Natives  of  Calcutta, 
numerous  Publioations  hare  been  circulated  in  the  Bengalee  Language, 
which  by  inlrodnoing  free  discussion  amoog  the  Natives  and  inducing 
them  to  reflect  and  inquire  after  knowledge,  have  already  served 
greatly  to  improve  their  minds  and  ameliorate  their  condition.  Thia 
desirable  object  baa  been  ehiefly  promoted  by  the  establislimeat  of 
lour  Native  Newspapers,  two  in  the  Bengalee  and  two  in  the  Fttvian 
Language,  published  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  Ihose 
residing  in  the  interior  ol  the  ooantiy,  aeeounta  of  whatever  oocurs 
worthy  of  notice  at  the  Presidency  or  in  the  country,  and  ako  the 
iatereating  and  valuable  intelligonce  of  what  is  passing  in  England 
and  in  other  parte  of  the  world,  conveyed  thnm^  the  English  Kew»- 
papets  or  other  channels. 

Your  MemorialiBts  are  unable  to  discover  any  disturbance  of 
the  peace,  harmony,  and  good  otder  of  society,  tlurt  has  arisen 
from  the  Engliah  Pkess,  the  influence  of  whidi  must  naoeasarily 
be  confined  to  that  part  of  the  community  who  understaad  the 
language  thoroughly  ;bnt  they  are  quite  eoaifident,  that  the puUicaillona 
in  the  Native  Languages,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  Newspaper 
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or  maf  oclur  wofk,  kave  none  of  ibem  be«D  eaknlated  to  Wikg  tke 
GhyrvfttttMol  of  the  oooiitfy  iikto  hatred  md  tnatoMpt,  and  that  they 
Ikfttv  not  pfOYtd,  te  far  «a  «an  be  MMitamed  I7  the  strieteat  111^17,. 
m  the  aligbtest  degree  iajiirioaa ;  wbieh  has  rery  lately  been  aeknow* 
l9dff9d  in  one  of  the  meet  xeepectable  Eagikh  Mieikasry  wodn.  So- 
lar from  obtfodiiig  upon  GoTevnment  gronndleao  repreeentationa^ 
NatiiAe  Aothoia  and  £diton  have  ahrays  rsatraiaed  themselTea  from 
pttbliehiwg  even  ioeh  £m^  laepectiiig^the  jndictal  proeeediaga  in  the' 
Interior  of  the  oountiy  aa  they  tho^^  were  likely  at  fixat  Vieir  to  b» 
olmoxioae  to  (Jotemment.  — -v 

While  yo«ir  ICemoriaUata  wen  indatgisg  the  hope  that  €lorem-\ 
inent,  from  a  conviction  of  the  maaifdld  advantagea  of  being  put  in 
poeaesaion  of  faU  and  impartial  infonaalioD  regarding  what  ia  paeeing 
in  am  parte  of  the  Coimtry,  would  encourage  the  eetabliahment  of 
Newspapers  in  Ihe  citiee  aid  districts  under  the  epeeial  patronage 
and  protection  of  Qoretnment,  that  they  might  fnniBh  the  Supreme 
Authorities  in  Calcutta  with  an  accurate  account  of  local  occurrences 
and  reports  of  Judicial  proceedings,— they  hsTe  the  misfortune  to 
obserre,  that  on  the  contrary,  his  £zccllency  the  Goyemop^Jeneral 
ki  Oouncil  has  lately  promulgated  a  Rale  and  Ordinance  imposing 
sereia  restramts  on  the  Press  and  prohibiting  all  Periodical  Publica* 
tiona  even  at  the  Presidency  and  in  the  Native  Languages,  unless 
sanctioned  by  a  Licenae  horn  Gh>vemment,  which  is  to  be  revocable 
at  pleaanxe  iriiflnever  it  shall  appear  to  Ooirenunent  that  a  publication 
has  contained  anything  of  an  unsuitable  charscter. 

(Thoee  Natives  who  are  in  more  favourable  cireumstances  and  of 
respectable  character,  hare    such  an  invincible  prejudice  against  ^ 
making  a  voluntary  affidavit,  or  nndeigoing  the  solemnities  of  an*^ 
oath,  that  they  will  never  think  of  estaUishing  a  publication  which 
can  only  be  supported  by  a  series  of  oaths  and  affidavits,  abhorrent 
to  their  feelings  and  derogatory  to  their  reputation  amongst  their 
oouBtrymei^ 

After  this  Rule  and  Ordinance  shall  have  been  canied  into  execu- 
tion, ybur  Memorialists  are  therefore  extremely  eony  to  observe,  that 
a  ootnplete  stop  will  be  put  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the 
consequent  mental  improvement  now  goii^  00,  either  by  tianalationa- 
imo  the  popular  dialect  of  this  country  from  the  learned  languages 
of  the  East,  or  by  the  circulation  of  literary  intelligence  drawn  from 
foreign  publications.    And  the  same  cause  will  also  prevent  those 
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'Natives  who  ane  better  yeraed  in  the  laws  and  cnetoma  of  the  British 

Nation,  from  commonioatiiig  to  their  feUow-sobjects  a  knowledge  of 

the  admirable  system  of  GoTemment  established  by  the  British,  and 

the  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  means  they  hare  adopted  for  the 

-strict  sod  impartial  administration  of  justice.     Another  evil  of  eqoal 

importance  in  the  eyes  of  a  jnst  Ruler,  is,  that  it  will  also  preclude 

the  Natires  from  making  the  Qovemment  readily  acquainted  with  the 

-errors  and  ■  injustice  that  may  be  committed  by  its  executiye  officers 

in  the  various  parts  of  this  eztensire  country ;  and  it  will  also  pre* 

»clude  the  Natives  from  communicating  frankly  and  hooeslly  to  their 

'Gracious  Sovereign  in  England  and  his  Council,  the  real  condition 

•of  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  in  this  distant  part  of  his  dominions 

.and  the  treatment  they  experience  from  the  local  Government :  since 

such  information  cannot  in  future  be  conveyed  to  England,  as  it  has 

heretofore  been;  either  by  the  translationa  from  the  Native  publications 

inserted  in  the  English  Newspapers  printed  here  and  sent  to  Europe, 

•or  by  the  English  publications  which  the  Natives  themselves  had 

in  contemplation  to  eetabliah,  before  this  Rule  and  Ordinance  vras 

proposed. 

After  this  sudden  deprivation  of  one  of  the  most  precious  of  their 
righis,  which  has  been  freely  allowed  them  since  the  Establishment 
>of  the  British  Power,  a  right  which  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be 
•charged  with  having  ever  abused,  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  would 
be  no  onger  justified  in  boasting,  that  they  are  fortunately  placed  by 
Providence  under  the  protection  of  the  whole  British  Nation,  or  that  the 
King  of  England  and  his  Lords  and  Commons  are  their  Legislaton,  and 
that  they  are  secured  in  the  enj(yyment  of  the  same  civil  and  religious 
privileges  that  every  Briton  is  entitled  to  in  Englan^ 

Tour  Memorialists  are  persuaded  that  the  British  Government  is 

>not  disposed  to  adopt  the  political  maxim  so  often  acted  upon  by 

Asiatic  Princes,  that  the  more  a  people  are  Kept  in  darimeas,  their 

Rulers  will  derive  the   greater   advantages  from  them;  since,  by 

reference  to  History,  it  is  found  that  this  was  but  a  short-sighted  policy 

which  did  not  ultimately  answer  the  purpose  of  its  authors.    On  the 

•contrary,  it  rather  proved  disadvantageous  to  them ;  for  we  find  that 

4ts  often  as  an  ignorant  people,  when  an  opportunity  offered,  have 

revolted  against  their  Rulers,  all  sorts  of  barbarous  excesses  and 

•cruelties  have  been  the  oonsequeuoe;  whereas  a  people  naturally 

-disposed  to  peace  and  ease,  when  placed  under  a  good  Government 
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from  which  ihey  experience  just  and  liberal  treatment,  must  become 
the  more  attached  to  it»  in  proportion  as  they  become  enlightened 
«nd  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  taught  to  appreciate  the  yalue  of 
the  blessings  they  enjoy  under  its  Rule. 

Ereiy  good  Ruler,  who  is  convinced  of  the  imperfection  of  human 
nature,  and  rererences  tiie  Eternal  QoYemor  of  the  world,  must  be 
•conscious  of  the  great  liability  to  error  in  managing  the  afbdrs  of  a 
Tast  empire ;  and  therefore  he  will  be  anxious  to  afford  erery  indivi- 
•dual  the  readiest  means  of  bringing  to  his  notice  whaterer  may 
Tcquire  his  interference.  To  secure  this  important  object,  the  un- 
restrained Liberty  of  Publication,  is  the  only  effectual  means  that 
•can  be  employed.  And  should  it  ever  be  abused,  the  established 
Xaw  of  the  Liand  is  Tciy  properly  armed  with  sufficient  powers  to 
punish  those  who  may  be  found  guilty  of  misrepresenting  the  conduct 
<xr  character  of .  Qovemment,  which  are  effectually  guarded  by  the 
■same  Laws  to  which  individuals  must  look  for  protection  of  their 
Imputation  and  good  name. 

Your  memorialists  conclude  by  humbly  entreating  your  Lordship 
to  take  this  Memorial  into  your  gracious  consideration ;  and  that  you 
will  be  pleased  by  not  registering  the  above  Rule  and  Ordinance,  to 
permit  the  Natives  of  this  country  to  continue  in  possession  of  the 
•civil  ri^ts  and  privileges  which  they  and  their  fathers  have  so  long 
enjoyed  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  nation,  whose  kindness  and 
confidence,  they  are  not  aware  of  having  done  anything,  to  forfeit. 

Chundbb  Coom  ab  Tagobx, 

DWAEKA  NaUTH  TaGOBB, 

Rammohun  Rot, 

HUBOHUNDEB  GhOBB, 

GowBBB  Chubn  Bokvbbobb^ 
Pbossunho  Coom  ab  Taqobe.  ; 

/ 


APPEAL  TO  THE  KING  IN  COUNCIL 


TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

M4T  IT  PUUSB  TOU&  MUBSTT.  ( 

We,  your  Majesty's  faitliM  siibjeotB,  2i«tiipe6  ci  India  and  iahabir 
taata  oi  Odeatta,  being  pdaeed  l^  Pkoridence  under  the  sorerevpn 
caze  axid  piotoctum  of  the  augiut  baad  of  the  British  nation,  look  up 
to  jour  Majesty  as  the  goArdian  c£  onr  lives,  property,  and  religion, 
and  when  onr  rights  are  inyaded  and  our  prayers  disiegarded  by  the 
subordinate  authorities,  we  beg  leave  to  carry  our  complaints  before 
your  Majesty's  throne,  which  is  happily  established  in  mercy  and 
justice,  amidst  a  generous  people  celebrated  throu^^out  the  earth  as 
the  enemies  of  tyranny,  and  distinguished  under  your  rog^  anspices, 
as  the  successful  defendecs  of  Europe  from  Continental  usnrpation. 

2nd.    We,  your  Migesty's  faithful  subjects,  now  come  before  yodp 
under  the  most  painful  circumstsacee,  the  local  ezecutiye  authorities - 
having  suddenly  assumed  the  power  of  legislation  in  matters  of  the 
hjj^iest  moment  and  abolished  legal  privOeges  of  long  standing,  with* 
out  the  least  pretence  that  we  have  ever  abused  them,  and  made  an 
invasion  on  our  civil  ri^^its  such  as  ia  unprecedented  in  the  History  of 
British  Bule  in  Bengal,  by  a  measure  whidi  either  indicates  a  total 
disc^^ard  of  the  civil  rights  and  privileges  of  your  Msfssty's  Isithful 
subjects^  or  an  intention  to  anoourage  a  end,  mad  unfnwnded  snspician  y 
of  our  nttaehment  to  the  eiisting  QiPremmauL  -^^^^^f 

3td.  The  greater  psart  of  Hindustan  faamng  been  for  eevmd 
centuries  subject  to  Muhammadan  Bule,  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  its  original  inhabitant  were  constandy  trampled  upon^  and  from 
the  habitual  oppression  of  the  oonqoerom,  a  great  body  of  their 
snbjeeta  in  the  southern  Peniaaula  (Dnidiin),  Afterwards  called  MarhaA- 
tafae,  and  anothftr  body  in  the  western  parts  now  styled  Sikhs,  were  at 
last  ddven  to  revolt ;  and  when  the  Mussalman  power  became  feebls, 
thoy  ukimatflity  aocoeeded  in  establishing  their  independence ;  but  the 
Nfltivissof  Bcmgsl  wanting  vigor  of  body,  and  advene  to  active 
exertion,  remained  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Muhammadan 
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oonqaett,  faithful  to  the  existing  GoTenixnent,  although  their  ptapertf^ 
•was  often  plondered,  their  religion  insolted,  and  their  hlood  wantonlj* 
ahed.    Divine  Providence  at  last,  in  its  alrandant  meicy,  stirred  vp^ 
the  English  nation  to  break  the  yoke  of  those  tyrants,  and.  to  reoeiTa 
the  oppressed  Natires  of  Bengal  under  its  protection.    Haying  made 
Calcutta  the  capital  of  their  dominions,  the  F^ngli^h  distinguished 
this  city  l^  such  peculiar  marks  of  favour,  as  a  free  people  would  be 
expected  to  bestow,  in  establishing  an  English  Court  of  Judicatur^^ 
and  granting  to  all  within  its  jurisdiction,  the  same  civil  rights  aa 
every  Briton  enjoys  in  his  native  country ;  thus  putting  the  Natives 
of  India  in  possession  of  such  privileges  as  their  forefathers  never 
expected  to  attain,  even  under  Hindu  Bulers.     Considering  these 
thhigs  and  bearing  in  mind  also  ike  solicitude  for  the  welbre  of  Uiis 
country,  uniformly  expressed  by  the  Honourable  East  India  Company, 
under  whose  immediate  control  we  are  placed,  and  also  by  the  Supreme 
Councils  of  the  British  nation,  your  dutiful  subjects  consequently 
have  not  viewed  the  English  as  a  body  of  conquerors,  but  rather  a» 
deliverers,  and  look  up  to  your  Majesty  not  only  as  a  Ruler,  but  also 
as  a  father  and  protector,  j 

4th.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
in  Calcutta  tiU  the  present  time,  a  period  that  has  been  distinguished 
by  every  variety  of  circumstances,  the  country  sometimes  reposing  in 
the  bosom  of  profound  peace,  at  others  shaken  with  the  din  of  arms — 
the  local  Qovemment  of  Bengal,  although  composed  from  time  to 
time,  of  men  of  every  shade  of  character  and  opinion,  never  attempt- 
ed of  itB  own  will  and  pleasure  to  take  away  any  of  the  rights  which 
your  Majesty's  royal  ancestors  with  the  consent  of  their  Councils, 
had  been  graciously  pleased  to  confer  on  your  faithful  subjects. 
Under  the  cheering  influence  of  equitable  and  indulgent  treatment, 
and  stimulated  by  the  example  of  a  people  ismed  for  their  wisdom 
and  Liberality,  the  Natives  of  India,  with  the  means  of  amelioration 
set  before  them,  have  been  gradually  advancing  in  social  and  intel- 
lectual improvement.  In  their  conduct  and  in  their  writings,  whether 
periodical  or  otherwise,  they  have  never  failed  to  manifest  all  beoom* 
ing  ro[q>eot  to  a  Government  fraught  with  such  blessings ;  of  whidi 
their  own  publications  and  the  judgment  passed  upon  them  by  the 
works  of  their  contemporaries,  are  the  best  proofs.  Your  faithful 
subjects  beg  leave  in  support  of  this  statement  to  submit  two  ex* 
tracts  from  English  works  very  lately  published,  one  by  a  Native  of 
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India,  and  the  otiier  by  Engiiwh  MiasionarieB;  the  firat  ia  fkom  a  work 
publiahed  on  the  dOUi  of  January  laat,  by  Rammohnn  Roy,  entitled 
*'  a  final  Appeal  to  Uie  Chriatian  Pafalic/*  which  may  terre  aa  a ' 
specimen  of  the  sentimenta  ezpreiaed  by  the  Natrrea  of  ^dia  towarda 
the  Qovemmeat. 

"  I  now  conclude  my  Essay  in  offering  up  thanks  to  the  Supreme 
Disposer  of  the  uniyerse,  for  having  unexpectedly  delivered  thia 
oountiy,  from  the  long  continued  tyranny  of  ita  former  Rulers,  and 
placed  it  under  the  (Government  of  the  English,  a  nation  who  not 
only  are  blessed  with  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  liberty,  but 
also  interest  diemBelves,  in  promoting  liberty  and  social  happiness,, 
as  well  as  free  inquiry  into  literacy  and  reUgioua  subjects,  among 
thoise  nations  to  which  tiieir  influence  extends.'* — Pages  378,  379. 

5th.  The  second  extract  is  from  a  periodical  work  publiahed  at  the- 
Danish  settlement  of  Serampore,  by  a  body  of  English  Misaionaries,. 
who  are  known  to  be  generally  the  best  qualified  and  the  most  careful 
observere  of  the  foreign  countries  in  which  Europeans  have  settled. 
This  work,  entitled  the  "  Friend  or  India,*'  treating  of  the  Native 
Newspapers  published  in  Bengal,  thus  observes :  "  How  necessary  a 
step  this  (the  establishment  of  a  Native  Press)  was  for  the  ameliorationi 
of  the  condition  of  the  Natives,  no  person  can  be  ignorant  who  haa 
traced  the  effects  of  the  Press  in  other  countries.  The  Natives 
themselves  soon  availed  themaelvea  of  this  privilege ;  no  less  than  four 
Weekly  Newapapere  in  the  Native  langui^ge  have  now  been  established,, 
and  there  are  hopes,  that  these  effortawill  contribute  essentially  tc 
arouse  the  Native  mind  from  ita  long  lethargy  of  death;  and  while 
it  excites  them  to  inquire  into  what  is  going  forward  in  a  world,  of 
which  Asia  forms  so  important  a  portion,  urge  them  to  ascertain 
their  own  situation  respecting  that  eternal  world,  which  really  com- 
municates all  the  vigour  and  interest  now  so  visible  in  Europeans. 
Nor  hoe  tkU  liberty  been  abused  hy  them  in  the  leaet  deyree ;  yet  these 
vehicles  of  intelligence  have  bc^gun  to  be  called  for,  from  the  very 
extremites  of  British  India,  and  the  talents  of  the  Nativea  themselves, 
have  not  unfrequently  been  exerted  in  the  production  of  Essa3rB,  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  our  own  countrymen." — (Friend  of  Indid^ 
quarterly  series.  No.  VII,  published  in  December,  1822). 

6th.  An  English  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Buckingham,  who 
for  some  years  publi^ed  a  Newspaper  in  this  place,  entitled  the 
"  Calcutta  Journal,"  having  incurred  the  diapleaanre  of  the  local 
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<]ov«niii0ai^  was  otdand  io  leave  dib  iMHitty,  jod  09OA  sftannudk 
ilM  HoBlile  JbkB  Adas,  ihe  GomiioivGcMral  k  CommaL  maddmlj 
withovt  any  pffeTioos  inliwHon  of  him  intintioiig»  pMied  *  Bufe 
and  Oidinaaee,  oa  Um  L4tk  of  Mueh,  tkns  Uking  •wmf  ^%  liimrtj 
of  the  Press,  which  your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  kad  ao  ]oi|g  ftad 
ao  happily  enjoyed,  and  aabatiMang  hia  own  will  aaMl  pleaaore  for 
the  Laws  of  England,  by  which  it  had  hitherto  been  gofamed.  (Thia 
Role,  Owjinance,  and  Begolalioa  ia  annaTed :  wide  Paper  aaaezad 
No.  l.)» 

7lh.  It  beuig  nedeaaary  aoeoiding  to  the  ^ayateni  established  for 
the  Govemmest  of  ihia  eouatry  that  the  abore  Reg^tion  ahooid 
reeeiTa  the  appiobatinii  of  the  Sapreme  Oonit  by  being  registered 
there,  after  having  been  fxed  np  for  20  days  on  the  wiJis  of  the 
Ooott-room,  befioie  it  could  beoome  Law  on  the  following  Monday,  (the 
17th.  ol  March,)  Mr.  Feigoaaon,  Barrister,  moved  (he  Conrt  to  allow 
partiea  who  might  feel  themaelves  aggrieved  by  the  New  Regolatton, 
to  be  heard  against  it  by  their  Connsel  before  the  sanction  of  the 
Oomt  shoold  eataUtflh  it  as  Law,  and  the  Honourable  Sir  Fraaeaa 
Macnaghtan,  the  sole  acting  Judge,  expressed  his  willingness  to  hear 
ia  this  manner,  all  that  could  be  urged  against  h,  and  appointed 
Monday  the  Slat  of  the  same  month  of  Mardi,  lor  Counsel  to  be  heard. 
Hia  Lordship  also  kindly  suggested,  that  in  the  meantime,  he  thougkt 
it  would  be  advisable  to  present  a  Memorial  to  Qovemment,  praying 
for  llie  vrithdrawal  of  the  said  Rule  and  Ordinanoe.  These  obaervi^ 
tiona  foam  the  fibaontable  Sir  Fnineis  Maenag^itan,  inspired  yonr 
Majeat/a  faithful  subjaots  at  this  Presidency,  wilh  a  confident  hope, 
ihat  hia  Lordship  disapproved  of  the  Rule  and  Ordinanoe,  and  would 
use  hia  influenoe  with  Government  to  aeoond  the  prayer  of  the  Me- 
morial lie  recoBuneaded  to  be  preaented,  or  that  at  leaat  in  virtue  of 
the  aalhority  Tested  in  him  for  the  purpoee  (A  protecting  your  faithful 
subjects  against  illegal  and  oppressive  acts,  he  would  prevent  the 
proposed  Rule  from  passing  into  Law. 

8l3i.  Tour  faithful  subjects  agreeable  to  a  suggestion  o(  ^is 
nature,  proceeding  from  such  a  source,  employed  the  few  days 
intervening,  in  preparing  a  Memorial  to  Govemment,  containing  a 
respectful  representation  of  the  reasons  which  existed  against  tfie 
proposed  Rule  and  Ordinance  being  passed  into  Law ;  but  in  prepar- 

^  Thew MUMBedpapen  IttTonot  been  puUiaiMd  as  nnnfuimmj     En. 
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ing  this  Memorial  in  both  the  EngHsh  and  Bengalee  liangnagee,  and 
discnseing  the  alterations  Bnggested  by  the  different  individuals  who 
wished  to  give  it  their  support  and  signature,  so  much  time  was 
necessarily  consumed,  that  it  was  not  ready  to  be  sent  into  circulation 
for  signature  until  the  30th  of  March;  consequently  only  fifteen 
Natives  of  respectability  had  time  to  read  it  over  and  affix  their 
signature  before  the  following  day  on  which  it  was  to  be  discussed 
in  the  Supreme  Court  and  finally  sanctioned  or  rejected.  Besides 
that  this  number  was  considered  insufficient,  it  was  then  too  late  for 
Government  to  act  upon  this  Memorial,  so  as  to  supersede  the  discus- 
sions and  decision  that  were  to  take  place  in  the  Court,  and  a  few 
individuals,  therefore,  of  those  who  concurred  in  it,  hastily  prepared 
another  Memorial  of  the  same  tenor  in  the  morning  of  that  day, 
addressed  to  the  Supreme  Court  itself,  demonstrating  our  unshaken 
attachment  to  the  British  Gk)vemment,  and  praying  the  Court  to 
withhold  its  sanction  from  a  Regulation  which  would  deprive  us  of 
an  invaluable  privilege,  firmly  secured  to  us  by  the  Laws  of  the  Land, 
which  we  had  so  long  enjoyed  and  could  not  be  charged  with  ever 
having  abused.  (Annexed  paper  No.  2.)  And  although  from  these 
circumstances,  the  Memorial  had  still  fewer  signatures,  your  Majesty's 
faithful  subjects  reposed  in  the  hope,  that  in  appealing  to  a  British 
Court  of  Law  they  might  rely  more  on  the  justice  of  their  cause» 
than  the  number  or  weight  of  names,  especially,  since  it  is  well- 
known,  that  there  are  many  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
€k>vernment,  who  woidd  not  express  an  opinion  against  the  acts  of 
those  in  power  at  the  time,  although  it  were  to  secure  the  salvation  of 
aU  their  countrymen. 

9th.  This  Memorial  being,  by  the  order  of  the  Judge,  read  by  lihe 
Registrar  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Fergusson,  (who  besides  his  professional 
fikill  and  eminence  as  an  English  Lawyer,  has  acquired  by  his  long 
practice  at  the  Calcutta  Bar,  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
state  of  this  Country)  in  virtue  of  the  permission  granted  him,  entend 
into  an  argument,  shewing  the  Rule  and  Ordinance  to  be  both  illegal 
and  inexpedient.  (Hie  grounds  on  which  he  opposed  it  are  given 
at  length,  annexed  paper  No.  3.) 

10th.  These  and  other  conclusive  arguments,  urged  by  Mr. 
Fergusson,  and  also  by  Mr.  Turton,  both  eminently  skilled  in  the 
Laws  of  England,  powerfully  strengthened  the  hopes  previously 
created  by  the  observations  that  formerly  fell  from  the  Bench,  that 
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the  learned  Jiidge  would  enter  Ids  protest  against  such  a  direct 
Tiolation  of  the  Laws,  and  nncaHed  for  invaaion  of  the  rights  of  your 
faithful  subjects. 

11th.  '  Notwithstanding,  we  obserred  with  aatonishment  and  regret, 
that  his  Lordship,  in  giving  his  decision,  paid  no  regard  whatever  to 
the  above  Memorial,  not  alluding  to  it  in  the  most  distant  manner, 
nor  to  the  argument  it  contained ;  and  his  Lordship  further  disclosed^ 
that  at  the  time  he  expresscNi  a  desire  to  hear  every  objection  that 
coold  be  urged,  and  recommended  a  Memorial  to  Gk>vemment  against 
it,  from  which  your  faithfol.  subjects  unanimously  hoped  that  the 
mind  of  the  Judge  was  undecided,  and  rather  unfavourable  to  the 
Rule,  his  Lordship  had  previously  pledged  himself  by  promise  to  Go- 
veniment  to  give  it  his  sanction.  (Annexed  paper  No.  4,  containing 
the  speech  made  by  Sir  Francis  Macna^^ten  the  Judge,  who  presided 
on  the  occasion). 

12th.  Your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  cannot  account  for  the 
inconsistency  manifested  by  Sir  F.  Macna^^ten  in  two  different  points 
with  regard  to  the  sanctioning  6i  this  Regulation.  In  the  first  place, 
according  to  his  Lordship's  own  statement  from  the  Bench,  he  refused 
not  only  once,  but  twice,  to  seo  the  Regulation  before  it  passed  in 
Ck>\mcil,  probably  because  his  Lordship  thought  it  improper  for  him  to 
give  it  his  approbation  untQ  it  came  before  him  in  the  regular  manner  ; 
but  he  afterwards,  when  application  was  made  to  him  a  third  time, 
•not  only  consented  to  read  it,  but  with  some  alterations  agreed  to  give 
it  his  sanction,  a  change  of  conduct  for  which  no  reason  was  assigned 
by  his  Lordship.  Again,  when  application  was  made  to  his  Loidship 
to  hear  the  objections  that  might  be  urged  against  it,  before  giving  it 
his  Judicial  approval;:  his  Lordship  withheld  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  public,  not  only  that  he  IumI  already  so  pledged  himself ;  but  even 
that  he  had  previously  seen  the  Regulation,  and  expressed  himself 
ready  to  hear  all  that  could  b^  said  respecting  it,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  his  mind  had  been  unfettered  by  any  promise,  and  perfectly 
opeti  to  conviction.  Consequently,  some  of  your  Majesty's  faithful 
subjects  prepared  a  Memorial  And  retained  Counsel  against  the  new 
Regulation,  and  had  afterwards  the  mortification  to  find,  that  their 
.representations  were  treated  with  contemptuous  neglect,  and  that  the 
arguments  of  the  most  able  Lawyers  could  be  of  no  avail. 

13th.    Tour  Majesty  in  Parliament  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
make  it  apart  of  the  Law  of  this  Coontxy,  that  after  a  Regulaticni  has 
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paased  the  Coondl,  it  must  be  fixed  up  for  twenty  d^ys  in  the  Saprenxe 
Courts  before  it  can  be  registered,  so  as  to  receire  the  fall  foroe  ot 
Law,  an  interval  which  allows  the  Jfidge  time  for  deliberation  and  to 
hear  from  others  all  the  objections  that  may  exist  to  the  proposed 
measure,  and  mi^t  have  the  effect  of  preyentiDg  the  establishment 
of  injudicious  and  inexpedient  or  unjust  and  oppressive  acts ;  but  i^ 
as  in  this  case,  the  Judges  enter  into  previous  compact  with  the 
Local  Government,  and  thus  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  effectual 
representation  from  your  faithful  subjects,  who  have  no  intimation 
of  what  is  meditated  till  it  be  finally  resolved  upon,  the  salutary  effect 
of  twenty  days'  delay  is  lost,  and  your  faithful  subjects  will  be  in  cons- 
tant apprehension,  that  the  most  valuable  and  sacred  of  their  rights 
may,  as  in  this  instance,  be  suddenly  snatched  from  them  at  a  moment's 
warning,  before  they  know  that  such  a  measm'e  is  in  contemplatioDi, 
or  have  time  to  represent  the  evils  which  it  is  calculated  to  inflict 
upon  them. 

14th.  In  pursuance  of  the  Regulation  passed  as  above  described, 
the  Government  issued  an  official  order  in  the  "  Government  Gi2ETTE'* 
of  the  5th  of  April,  commanding  the  attention  of  Editors  of  News- 
papers, or  other  i)eriodical  works,  to  certain  restrictions  therein 
contained,  prohibiting  all  matters  which  it  might  oonsider  as  coming 
under  the  following  heads : 

(Ist).  Defamatory  or  contumelious  reflections  against  the  King^ 
or  any  of  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Family.  t 

(2nd).  Observations  or  statements  touching  the  character,  cons- 
titution, measures  or  orders  of  theX)ourt  of  Directors,  or  other  public 
authorities  in  En^^and,  connected  with  the  Government  of  India,  or 
the  character,  constitution,  measures,  or  orders  of  the  Indian  GK>ven|r 
ments,  impugning  the  motives  and  designs  of  such  authorities  of 
Governments,  or  in  any  way  tendiiig  to  bring  them  into  hatred  or 
contempt,  to  excite  resistance  to  their  orders,  and  to  weaken  their 
authority. 

(3rd.)  Observations  or  statements  of  the  above  descripticfl^ 
relative  to,  allied,  or  Friendly  Native  Powers,  their  Ministers,  or 
Representatives. 

(4th).  Defamatoxy  or  contumeliaas  remaiks  or  offensive  insinua* 
taons  levelled  against  the  Governor-General,  the  Governoocs  or  Cknn« 
mander»-in-Chief,  the  Members  of  Council,  or  the  Judges  of  His 
r's  Courts  at  any  d  the  Presidencies,  or  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
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and  pnblioatioDB  of  any  deecription,  tendixig  to  expose  ihejfi  to  hatred^ 
obloqny  or  contompt,  also  libelloiis  or  abusiTe  reflections  and  inai- 
noations  against  the  Pdblic  Officers  of  Goyemment 

(Sth.)  Discussions  having  a  tendency  to  create  alann  or  snspi- 
-cion  among  the  natire  population  of  any  intended  official  interfexence 
-vridi  their  religions  opinions  and  observances,  and  irritating  and 
insulting  remarks  on  tiieir  peculiar  usages  and  modes  of  thinking  on 
religious  subjects. 

(Cth.)  The  republication  from  En^sh,  or  other  papers,  of  paa> 
sages  coming  under  the  ^regoing  heads. 

(7th.)  Befiftmatory  pubtications  tending  to  disturb  the  peace, 
harmony,  and  good  order  of  society. 

(8th.)  Anonymous  appeals  to  the  Public,  relative  to  grievances 
of  professional  or  official  nature,  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by 
public  officers  in  the  service  of  His  Majesty  or  the  Honourable 
Company. 

This  Copy  of  the  Restrictions  will  be  authenticated  by  the  annex- 
ed Copy  (No.  5). 

15th.  ^The  above  Restrictions,  as  tiiey  are  capable  of  being 
intoipreted7  will  in  fact  afford  Qovemment  and  allite  Functionaries 
from  tiie  highest  to  the  lowest,  complete  immunity  from  censure 
or  exposure  respecting  anything  done  by  them  in  their  official 
eapacity,  howevisr  desirable  it  might  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
Country,  and  also  that  of  this  Hououiable  Company,  that  the  public 
iduct  of  such  public  men  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed. 
[t  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the   real  object  of  these  Restrictions 

to  affoid  all  the  Fonctionaiies  of  Government  complete  secuii^ 
against  their  conduct  being  made  the  subject  of  observation,  thou^ 
It  is  associated  with  a  number  of  other  xestrainto  totally  uncalled 

fbut  well  calculated  to  sootiie  the  supceme  authorities  in  F.ngUTt>^ 

win  their  assent  to  ihemaki  object  of  the  Rule— the  suppres- 
\  aion  of  public  remark  on  the  conduct  of  the  public  Officers  of  Gov- 
I     «mment  in  India. 

16di.  Tour  Majesty's  fiaitiildl  subjects  could  have  surely  no 
inducement  in  this  distant  quarter  of  the  world  to  make  contume- 
lious and  injurious  reflections  en  your  Majesty  or  any  of  the  members 
'  of  your  Majesty's  iUnstiious  ismily,  or  to  ciroulate  them  among 
people  to  whom  yonr  Majeety'^B  name  is  searoely  known,  and  to  the 
greatest  part  of  whom,  even  the  fame  of  yoor  greatness  and  power 
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has  not  reached ;  but  to  those  few  Natives  who  are  possessed  of  suffix 
cient  information  to  understand  the  political  sitoation  of  England, 
the  English  Newspapers  and  Books  which  are  constantly  brought  to 
this  country  in  great  abundance,  are  equally  intelligible  with  the 
periodical  publications  printed  in  Calcutta. 

17th.  Neither  can  your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  have  any 
wish  to  make  remarks  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  of, 
whose  beneficent  intentions  they  are  well  conyinced,  but  that  the 
Honourable  Body  who  have  so  often  manifested  their  earnest  desire  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  Indiao  dependants,  must  be  naturally 
anxious  to  be  made  exactly  acquainted  with  the  msnner  in  which 
their  wishes  are  carried  into  execution,  and  the  operation  and  effect 
of  thd  acts  passed  relative  to  this  countiy. 

18th.  Whoever  shall  maliciously  publish  trhat  has  a  tendency 
to  bring  the  Qovemment  into  hatred  and  contempt,  or  excite 
resistance  to  its  orders,  or  weaken  their  authority,  may  be  punished 
by  Law  as  guilty  of  treason  or  sedition ;  and  surely  in  a  country 
enjoying  profound  peace  externally  and  internally,  and  where  seditious 
and  treasonable  publications  are  unknown,  it  could  not  be  necessary 
for  Government  to  throw  aside  of  a  sudden,  the  Iaws  which  for 
anything  that  has  appeared,  were  fully  sufficient,  and  arm  itself  with 
new  and  extraordinary  powers  at  a  time  when  that  Gonremment  is 
more  secure  than  at  any  former  period. 

19th.  It  may  surely  be  left  for  British  Judges  and  Juries  to 
determine  whether  the  mention  made  of  the  proceedings  of  Govern* 
ment,  be 'malevolent,  seditious  and  dangerous  to  the  State,  so  as  to 
render  a  writer  or  publisher  culpable  and  amenable  to  punishment ; 
but  if  the  mere  mention  of  the  conduct  of  Government  without  misre- 
presentation or  malice  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  bring  it  into  hatred 
and  contempt,  such  conduct  will  never  receive  the  countenance  or 
protection  of  your  Majesty  by  the  sanction  of  a  Law  to  p]:event  its 
exposure  to  public  observation,  and  the  discovery  of  that  dissatisfao- 
tion  it  may  have  occasioned,  which  would  afford  the  higher  authori* 
ties  an  opportunity  of  removing  them. 

20th.  After  a  body  of  English  Missionaries  have  been  labouring 
for  about  twenty-five  years  by  preaching  and  distributing  publications 
in  the  native  languages  in  all  parts  of  Bengal,  to  bring  the  prevailing 
system  of  religion  into  disrepute,  no  alarm  whatever  prevails,  be- 
cause your  Majesty's  fiuthful  subjects  possess  the  power  of  defending 
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their  Religion  by  the  same  means  that  are  employed  against  it,  and 
many  of  them  have  exercised  the  freedom  d  the  Press  to  combat  the 
writings  of  English  missionaries,  and  think  no  other  protection  ne- 
cessary to  the  maintenance  of  their  faith.  While  the  Teachers  of 
Christianity  use  only  reason  and  persuation  to  propagate  their  Reli- 
gion, your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  are  content  to  defend  theirs  by 
the  same  weapons,  conyinoed  that  true  Religion  needs  not  the  aid  of 
the  sirord  or  of  legal  penalties  for  its  protection.  While  your 
Majesty's  faithful  subjects  perceiyed  that  Government  shewed  no  die* 
pleasure,  and  claimed  no  arbitrary  power  of  preventing  the  publi- 
cation of  what  was  written  in  defence  of  the  prevailing  religion  of 
the  country,  it  was  impossible  to  entertain  any  such  suspicion  as 
that  intimated  in  the  5th  article,  viz.,  that  (Government  would  in- 
tJBrfere  with  the  established  faith  of  the  natives  of  this  country. 
Nevertheless,  if  any  person  with  a  malicious  and  seditious  design 
were  to  circulate  an  imfounded  rumour  that  Qovenunent  meant  so  to 
interfere  with  our  religious  privileges,  he  would  be  severely  punished 
by  law :  but  if  the  Qovenunent  really  intended  to  adopt  measures  to 
change  the  religion  of  the  country,  your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects 
would  be  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  present  Restrictions  from  in- 
timating the  appalling  intelligence  to  their  countrymen :  and  al- 
though they  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  English  nation  will 
never  abandon  that  religious  toleration  which  has  distinguished  their 
progress  in  the  E^t,  it  is  impossible  to  forsee  to  what  purposes  of  re- 
ligious oppression  such  a  Law  might  at  some  future  time  be  applied. 

21st.  The  office  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  not  calling  him  to 
preach  Christianity  in  that  part  of  the  town  inhabited  by  the  natives, 
or  to  circulate  Pamphlets  among  them  against  the  established  Religion 
of  the  Country,  but  being  of  a  nature  totally  distinct,  and  not  at  aU. 
interfering  with  the  religious  opinion  of  the  native  population,  they 
could  never  dream  of  vilifying  and  defaming  his  character  or  office. 

22nd.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Calcutta  and  of  the 
English  Courts  of  Judicature  at  the  other  Presidencies,  enjoy,  in 
virtue  of  their  office,  the  power  of  protecting  their  characters  and 
official  conduct  from  defamation  and  abuse :  since  such  would  be 
either  a  contempt  of  the  Court,  liable  to  summary  punishment,  or 
punishable  by  those  Laws  enacted  against  libel.  It  is  therefore  hard 
to  be  conceived,  that  they  stand  in  need  of  still  further  protection, 
iinless  it  should  be  wished  thereby  to  create  an  idea  of  their  infallibi- 
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Hty,  which  howoTor  is  incompatilde  with  the  freddom  allowiBd  to 
Barristera,  of  deliveiiiig  their  sentimentB  beforehand  ou  the  justipe 
or  injofltice  of  the  opinions  the  Judges  imay  pronounce,  and  in  case 
of  appeal^  of  controverting  the  justice,  and  equity  of  their  decision. 
The  only  object  such  a  restriction  is  calcnlated  to  attain,  must  there- 
fore be  defeated,  unless  it  be  meant  thereby  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  the  pleadings  which  as. they  take  place,  in  an  EngliBh  Court  of 
Judicature  are  by  Iaw  public,  and  oi^^t  to  be  accessible  to  all. 

23rd.  The  seventh  restriction  prohibiting  defamatory  publica- 
tions tending  to  disturb  the  peace,  harmony,  and  good  order  of 
Society,  is  equally  unnecessary,  since  the  British  Legislature  has 
already  provided  a  punishment  for  such  offences  by  the  Laws  enacted 
against  libeL 

24tL  Your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  will  not  offer  any  more 
particular  remarks  on  the  superfluous  Restrictions  introduced  to 
accompany  those  more  important  ones  which  are  the  principal  object 
of  Gbvemment,  and  will  conclude  with  this  general  observation, 
that  they  are  unnecessary,  either  because  the  offences  prohibited 
are  imaginary  and  improbable,  or  because  they  are  already  provided 
for  by  the  Laws  of  the  Land,  and  either  the  Qovemment  does  not 
intend  to  put  them  in  force  at  all,  or  it  is  anxious  to  interrupt  the 
regular  course  of  jus^ce,  abolish  the  right  of  Trial  by  Jury  and,  by 
taking  the  Law  into  its  own  hands,  to  combine  the  Legislative  and 
Judicial  power,  which  is  destructive  of  all  Civil  Liberty. 

25th.  Tour  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  have  heard  that.  Your 
Majesty  constantly  submits  to  the  greatest  freedom  of  remark  among 
your"  British-bom  subjects  without  losing  any  part  of  the  homage 
and  respect  due  to  your  exalted  character  and  station,  and  that  the 
conduct  of  your  Ministers  is  constantly  the  topic  of  discussion,  with- 
out destroying  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  Government  While 
such  is  the  case  in  a  country  where  it  is  said  above  nine-tenths  of  the 
Inhabitants  read  newspapers,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  be  led  by  the 
opinions  circulated  through  the  Press^  its  capability  of  bringing  a 
Ck>vemment  into  hatred  and  contempt  must  be  &r  lees  in  a  country 
where  the  great  mass  of  the  population  do  not  read  at  all,  and  have 
the  greatest  reverence  for  men  in  power,  of  whom  they  can.  only  judge 
by  what  they  feel,  and  are  not  to  be  moved  by  what  is  written,  but  by 
what  is  done,  where  consequently  Gkivemment  csn  only  be  brought 
into  hatred  and  contempt  by  its  own  acts. 


part  of  Ui  lifBy  wiA.'Kmg^amdFxmte^ 
fl»t  the  mtatuj  eHolral  ol  pablic  Benadtj  wUcklie 
woaldbiiftgiiiiiiorliis  Indka  ilwinwiralion  into  hatnd  aad 
tempi;  md  iacffBet,  iifwad  of  sadi faeiqg the xenll^  tlie gieater  the 
freafkni  he  eDovred  to  the  Emxopeam  eoBdoeion  of  the  Fnm^  cmtf 
rendered  hie  naae  tilw  moet  honoicd  cad  leieied  in  thkpeitaf 
the  world,  becenee  it  wee  wuweneXfy  heiieved.  thet  hk  eoadnet 
proceeded  from  e  eoneeioiMBeoB  of  rectitiide  whidi  foued  no  inveeti- 
gidpn. 

r  ?7th.  But  your  futhfid  sabjecte  might  fotbear  urging  tether 
jigiuuente  on  this  tobjeet  to  jour  Majesty,  who  with  yoaractionB  open 
to  obserratioii,  possesa  the  lore,  the  esteem,  and  the  reqwct  of  man- 
kind, in  a  de^^ee  which  none  of  the  deqiodc  Mooarchs  of  Euope  or 
Asia  can  erer  attain,  whose  subjects  are  prohibited  bam  examining 
and  expiessing  their  opinions  regarding  their  condnet, 

28th.  Asia  mlortonately'  affords  lew  instsnres  of  Ptrnees  who 
hare  sabmitted  their  actions  to  the  jndgment  of  their  ssbjeds,  but 
tiboee  who  hare  done  so,  instead  of  idling  into  hatred  and  contempt^ 
were  the  more  lored  and  re^wcted,  idiiie  they  lired,  and  their  me- 
mory is  stiQ  dierished  by  posterity ;  whereas  more  despotic  Ifimarrhs, 
pnrsoed  by  hatred  in  their  life  time,  could  with  difficntly  eacape  the 
attempts  of  the  rebd  or  the  assssain,  and  their  namea  are  either  de- 
tested orloigotten; 

29th.  The  idea  of  the  pusicoiion  of  absointe  power  aadpeifectiop, 
is  evidently  not  neeeeeary  to  the  stability  of  die  firitiah  GoTemmesi 
of  India,  since  yonr  Majesty's  fsithlid  snbjects  are  arc  nstomcd  to  see 
private  indiTidnals  citing  the  Government  before  the  Sopieme  Courts 
where  the  justice  of  dieir  acta  is  iearlesaly  impogned,  and  after  the 
necessary  evidence  being  produced  and  doe  investigation  made, 
jndgmefit  not  mifreqnently  given  against  the  Government,  die  judge 
not  feeling  himself  restrained  from  pausing  jnst  swntrncie  by  any  iutr 
of  the  Government  being  thereby  bronght  into  contempt.  And  yonr 
Majesty's  futhfol  subjects  only  pny,  that  it  may  be  permitted  by 
means  of  the  Press  or  by  some  other  mesne  eqnaUy  effectnal,  to  briofg 
JbiwaAd  evidence  regarding  the  acts  of  Government  wfaidi  affect  the 
general  intereet  of  the  comnranity,  that  they  also  may  be  investigated 
and  reversed,  when  those  who  have  tiie  power  of  doing  so^  become 
convinced  that  they  are  improper  or  injnriooa. 
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dOtib.  A  (^orenunent  coiiBeioias  of  reotatode  of  inteiition,  eannot  be  [ 
afraid  of  public  acratiny  by  meana  of  the  Preea,  aince  thia  inatrument 
can  be  equally  well  employed  aa  a  weapon  of  defence,  and  a  Govern* 
ment  poeaeaaed  of  immenae  patronage,  ia  mcire  eapeeially  aeeure,  since 
the  greater  part  of  the  leaming  and  talent  in  the  coiniitry  bein^ 
ahready  enliated  in  the  aervioe,  ita  actiona,  if  they  have  any  ahadow 
of  Jnatice,  are  sure  of  being  ably  and  aaoceaafnlly  defended.  ^ 

3l8t.  Men  in  power  hostile  to  the  Liberty  of  the  Preaa,  which  ia  a  ^ 
diaagreeable  check  upon  their  conduct,  when  unable  to  diacover  any 
real  evil  arising  from  ita  existence,  have  attempted  to  make  the  world 
imagine,  that  it  might,  in  some  poeaible  contingeiicy,  aJfoid  the  meana 
of  combination  against  the  Goveroment,  but  not  to  mention  that 
extraordinary  emergenciea  would  warrant  measures  which  in  ordinary 
times  are  totally  imjuatifiable,  ^onr  Majeaty  is  well  aware,  that  a 
Free  Press  haa  never  yet  cauaed  a  revolution  in  any  part  of  the  worlds 
because,  while  men  can  'eaaily  represent  the  grievancea  arising  from 
the  conduct  of  the  local  authoritiea  to  the  aupreme  Government,  and 
thus  get  them  redressed,  the  grounds  of  diacontent  that  excite  revo* 
lution  are  removed ;  whereaa,  where  no  freedom  of  the  Presa  existed^ 
and  grievancea  conaequently  remained  unrepresented  and  unredressed,, 
innumerable  revolutiona  have  taken  place  in  all  parte  of  the  globepor 
if  prevented  by  the  armed  force  of  the  €kr?enunent,  the  people 
continued  ready  for  in8urrecti<A.  — J 

d2nd.  The  servanta  of  the  Honourable  Company  are  necessarily 
firmly  attached  to  that  system  from  which  they  derive  their  consequence 
and  power,  and  on  which  their  hopea  of  higher  honoun  and  still 
£preater  emolumenta  depend  ;  and  if  it  be  possible  to  imagiue,  thai 
these  strong  considerationa  are  not  sufficient  to  preeerve  subordinatiou 
among  them,  the  power  of  auspenaion  and  ruin  which  hangs  over 
their  heada  for  any  deviation  from  duty,  ia  certainly  sufficient  to 
aecure  that  object. 

33rd.  After  the  British  Government  haa  existed  lor  so  mtaaj 
years,  it  haa  acquired  a  certain  standard  character  in  the  minds  of 
the  natives  of  India,  from  the  many  excellent  men  who  have  from 
time  to  time  held  the  reina  of  power,  and  the  principles  by  which 
they  have  been  guided.  Whatever  opinion,  therefore,  may  be  entei^ 
tained  of  the  individuals  composing  it  at  a  particular  period,  while 
the  source  of  power  remaina  the  same,  your  Majesty's  faithful 
Bubjecta  cannot  of  a  audden  lose  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  the 
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•tream,  tince  although  it  may  for  a  period  be  tainted  with  corraption, 
jet  in  the  natnral  coarse  of  events  it  mnat  soon  resume  its  accustomed 
eharacter.  Should  indiyiduals  abuse  the  power  entrusted  to  them, 
fmblic  resentment  cannot  be  transferred  from  the  delinquents  to 
the  Qovemment  itself,  while  there  is  a  prospect  of  remedy  from  the 
bigher  authorities ;  and  should  the  highest  in  this  country  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  complaint,  by  forbidding  grievances  to  be  even  men> 
tioned,  the  spirit  of  loyalty  is  still  kept  alive  by  the  hope  of  redress 
from  the  authorities  in  England  ;/£hu8  the  attachment  of  the  Natives 
of  India,  to  the  British  QovemmeSbt  must  be  as  permanent  as  their 
confidence  in  the  honour  and  Justice  of  the  British  nation,  which  is 
their  last  Court  of  Appeal  next  to  Heaven.  But  if  they  be  prevented 
from  making  their  real  condition  known  in  England,  deprived  of  this 
hope  of  redress,  they  will  consider  the  most  peculiar  excellence  of 
4he  British  Government  of  India,  as  done  away. 

r  34th.    If  these  conclusions  drawn  from  the  particular  circum- 

'Stanoes  of  this  country,  be  met  with  such  an  aigument  as  that  a 

•colony  or  distant  dependency  can  never  safely  be  entrusted  with 

the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  and  that  therefore  Natives  of  Bengal  cannot 

be  allowed  to  exercise  the  privileges  they  have  so  long  enjoyed,  this 

would  be  in  other  words  to  tell  them,  that  they  are  condemned  to 

perpetual  oppression  and  degradation,  from  which  they  can  have 

no  hope  of  being  raised  during  the  existence  of  the  British  PowerJ 

u     35th.    The  British  nation  has  never  yet  descended  to  avow  a 

(principle  so  foreign  to  their  character,  and  if  they  could  for  a 

moment  entertain  the  idea  of  preserving  their  power  by  keeping 

iheir  colonies  in  ignorance,  the  prohibition  of  periodical  publications 

is  not  enough,  but  printing  of  all  kinds,  education,  and  every  other 

means  of  diffusing  knowledge  should  be  equally  discouraged  and  put 

•down.    For  it  must  be  the  distant  consequences  of  the  diffusion  of 

knowledge  that  are  dreaded  by  those  (if  there  be  any  such)  who  are 

rreally  apprehensive  for  the  stability  of  Government,  since  it  is  well 

known  to  all  in  the  least  acquainted  with  this  couutzy,  that  although 

•every  effort  were  made  by  periodical  as  well  as  other  publications,  a 

^eat  number  of  years  must  elapse  before  any  considerable  change  can 

be  made  in  the  existing  habits  and  opinions  of  the  Natives  of  India,  so 

^mly  are  they  wedded  to  established  custom.     Should  apprehensions 

tso  imworthy  of  the  English  nation  prevail,  then  imlike  the  ancient 

jRomans  who  extended  their  knowledge  and  civilization  with  their 
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conquests,  ignorance  and  degradation  mnst  mark  the  extent  of 
British  Power.  Yet  surely  even  this  affords  no  hope  of  perpetual 
rule,  since  notwithstanding  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  Qengia 
Khan  and  Tamerlane,  their  empire  was  not  so  lasting  as  that  of  the 
Romans,  who  to  the  proud  title  of  conquexors,  added  the  more 
glorious  one  of  Enlighteners  of  the  World.  And  of  the  two  most 
renowned  and  powerful  monarchs  among  the  ICoghols,  Akhar  was 
celebrated  for  his  clemency,  for  his  encouragement  of  learning,  and 
for  granting  civil  and  religions  Hber^  to  his  subjects,  and  Aunmgzebe, 
for  his  cruelty  and  intolerance,  yet  the  former  reigned  happy,  extended 
his  power  and  his  dominions,  and  his  memory  is  still  adored,  whereas 
the  other,  though  endowed  with  equal  abilities  and  possessed  of  equal 
power  and  enterprize,  met  with  many  reverses  and  misfortunes  during 
ids  lifetime,  and  hU  name  is  now  held  in  abhorrence.  .^ 

36th.  It  is  well  known  that  despotic  €k)vemments  naturally 
desire  the  suppression  of  any  freedom  of  expression  which  mi^t  tend 
to  expose  their  acts  to  the  obloquy  which  ever  attends  the  exercise  of 
tyranny  or  oppression,  and  the  argument  they  constantly  resort  to,  is, 
that  the  spread  of  knowledge  is  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  all 
legitimate  authority,  since,  as  a  people  become  enlightened,  they  will 
discover  that  by  a  unity  ol  effort,  the  many  may  easily  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  the  few,  and  thus  become  emancipated  from  the  restraints  of 
power  altogether,  forgetting  the  lesson  derived  from  history,  that  in 
countries  which  have  made  the  smallest  advances  in  civilization, 
anarchy  and  revolution  are  most  prevalent — while  on  the  other  hand, 
in  nations  the  most  enlightened,  any  revolt  against  governments  which 
have  guarded  inviolate  the  rights  of  the  governed,  is  most  rare,  and 
that  the  resistence  of  a  people  advanced  in  knowledge,  has  ever  been 
— ^not  against  the  existence, — ^but  against  the  abuses  of  the  €k)veming 
power.  Canada,  during  the  late  war  with  America,  afforded  a 
memorable  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  argument.  The  enlightened 
inhabitants  of  that  colony,  finding  that  their  rights  and  privileges  had 
been  secured  to  them,  their  complaints  listened  to,  and  their  grievan- 
ces redressed  by  the  British  government,  resisted  every  attempt  of  the 
United  States  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance  to  it  In  fact,  it 
may  be  fearlessly  averred,  that  the  more  enlightened  a  people  become, 
the  less  likely  are  they  to  revolt  against  the  governing  power,  as  long 
AS  it  is  exercised  with  justice  tempered  with  mercy,  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  governed  are  held  sacred  from  any  invasion. 
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fS/th.  If  your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  could  conceire  for  a 
moment,  that  the  British  nation  actuated  solely  by  interested  policy^ 
considered  India  merely  as  a  vahiAle  property,  and  *  would  regard 
nothing  but  the  best  means  of  securing  its  possession  and  turning  it  to 
advantage,  even  then,  it  would  be  of  importance  to  ascertain  whether 
this  property  be  well  taken  care  of  by  their  servants,  on  the  same 
principle  that^cood  masters  are  not  indifferent  about  the  treatment 
of  their  slavefly 

38th.  '\i^^ule  therefore  the  ezistene  of  a  free  Press  is  equally 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  Qovemors  and  the  governed,  it  is. 
possible  a  national  feeling  may  lead  the  British  people  to  suppose,, 
that  in  two  points,  the  peculiar  situation  of  this  country  requires  a 
modification  of  the  laws  enacted  for  the  control  of  the  Press  ia 
England.  First,  that  for  the  sake  of  greater  security  and  to  preserve 
the  union  existing  between  England  and  this  countiy,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  enact  a  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  such  persons  as  mi^t 
endeavour  to  excite  hatred  in  the  minds  of  the  Natives  of  India  against 
the  English  nation.  Secondly,  that  a  penalty  should  be  inflicted  on 
such  as  mi^t  seditiously  attempt  to  excite  hostilities  with  neighbour^ 
ingor  friendly  states.  Although  your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  are 
not  aware  that  anything  has  yet  occurred  to  call  for  the  precautions 
thus  anticipated)  yet  should  such  or  any  other  limitations  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  be  deemed  necessaiy,  they  are  perfectly  willing  to* 
submit  to  additional  penalties  to  be  legally  inflicted.  But  they  must 
humbly  enter  their  protest  against  the  injustice  of  robbing  them  of 
their  long  standing  privileges,  by  the  introduction  of  numerous, 
arbitrary  restrictions,  totally  uncalled  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
country — and  whatever  may  be  their  intention,  calculated  to  suppresa 
truth,  protect  abuses — and  encourage  oppression. 

d9th.  Your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  now  beg  leave  to  call 
your  Majesty's  attention  to  some  peculiarly  injurious  consequences 
of  the  new  laws  that  have  thus  been  suddenly  introduced  in  the 
manner  above  described.  First,  the  above  Rule  and  Ordinance  has- 
deprived  your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press,, 
which  they  had  enjoyed  for  so  many  years  since  the  estaiUishment 
of  the  British  Rule.  Secondly,  your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  are 
deprived  of  the  protection  of  your  Majesty  and  the  high  council 
of  the  British  nation,  who  have  hitherto  exclusively  exercised  the 
legislative  power  in  this  part  of  your  Majesty's  dominions. 
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40th.  If  upon  represcontations  being  made  by  tbe  local  authorities 
in  the  oountzy,  yoar  Majesty  after  due  investigation  had  been  pleased 
^th  the  advice  of  the  high  council  of  the  lealm  to  order  the  aboUtion 
of  the  liberty  of  the  Press  in  India,  your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects 
from  the  feeling  of  respect  and  loyalty  due  to  the  supreme  legislative 
power,  would  have  patiently  submitted,  since  although  they  would 
in  that  case,  still  have  lost  one  of  their  most  precious  privileges, 
jet  their  claim  to  the  superintendence  and  protection  of  the  hi^est 
legislative  authority,  in  whom  your  faithful  subjects  have  unbounded 
•confidence,  would  still  have  remained  unshaken;  but  were  this 
Rule  and  Ordinance  of  the  local  €k>vemment  to  be  held  valid,  and 
thvs  remain  as  a  precedent  for  similar  proceedings  ih  future,  your 
iaithful  subjects  would  find  their  hope  of  protection  from  the 
"Supreme  Government,  cut  off,  and  all  their  civil  and  religious 
ri^ts  placed  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  such  individuals  as  may 
be  sent  from  England  to  assume  the  executive  authority  in  this 
country,  or  rise  into  power  through  the  routine  of  office,  and  who 
from  long  officiating  in  an  inferior  station,  may  have  contracted 
prejudices  against  individuals  or  classes  of  men,  which  ou^t  not  to 
find  shelter  in  the  breast  of  the  Legislator. 

41st  As  it  never  has  been  imagined,  or  silrmised  in  this  country, 
that  the  Ghivernment  was  in  any  immediate  danger  fnmi  the  operation 
of  the  native  Press,  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  the  public  safety 
required  strong  measures  to  be  instantly  adopted,  and  that  consequently 
there  waa  not  sufficient  time  to  make  a  representation  to  the  authorities 
in  England, ,  and  wait  for  their  deoision,  or  that  it  was  incumbent 
on  the  highest  Judicial  authority  in  India,  to  sanction  an  act  so 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  which  he  has  swom  to  midn^^Ti 
inviolate. 

42nd.  If  as  your  Majesty's  faithful  subjeeta  have  been  informed, 
this  Gk>vemment  were  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  F^nglf^l^ 
newspaper,  caUed  the  ''  Calcutta  Journal^"  the  banishment  of  the 
Editor  of  that  paper,  and  the  power  of  punishing  those  left  by  him 
to  manage  his  concern,  should  they  also  give  offence,  might  have 
eactiafied  the  Government;  but  at  any  rate  yonr  Majesty's  faithful 
subjects,  who  are  natives  of  this  country,  against  whom  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  a  charge,  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  nature  of 
that  justice  which  punishes  them,  lor  the  bmlt  imputed  to  others. 
Yet  notwithstanding  what  the  local  authorities  of  this  countiy  have 
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done,  your  fiithfol  sabjects  feel  confident,  that  your  Majesty 
not  suffer  it  to  be  belieTed  throo^ioat  your  Indian  temtoiies,  that 
it  10  British  jnstice  to  pnnish  niillianB  for  the  fanU  impnted  to  one- 
individoaL 

43rd.  The  abolition  d  this  most  precioos  of  their  prifilegee,  » 
the  more  appalling  to  yoor  Majesty's  faithful  subjects,  because  it  is  a. 
violent  infringement  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  which  undep  the- 
British  GoTemment,'  they  hoped  would  be  always  secure.  nToor 
is  aware,  that  under  their  former  Muhammadan  Rulers,  the 
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natives  uf  this  country  enjoyed  every  political  privilege  in  common 
with  Mussulmans,  being  eligible  to  the  higest  offices  in  the  state,, 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  armies  and  the  government  of  provinces 
and  often  chosen  as  advisers  to  their  Prince,  without  disqualificatjoit 
or  degrading  disdnctian  on  account  of  their  religion  or  the  place  of 
their  birth.  They  used  to  receive  free  grants  of  land  exempted  from 
any  payments  of  revenue,  and  besides  the  higest  salaries  allowed 
under  the  Government,  they  enjoyed  free  of  charge,  large  tracts  o£ 
country  attached  to  certain  offices  of  trust  and  dignity,  while  nativea 
of  learning  and  tslent  were  rewarded  with  numerous  sitnatioDS  ot 
honour  and  emolument.  Although  under  the  British  Rule,  the  natives' 
of  India,  have  entirely  lost  this  political  consequence,  your  Majes^'a 
faithful  subjects  were  consoled  by  the  more  secure  enjoyment  of  those 
civil  and  religious  rights  which  bad  been  so^  often  violated  by  the 
rapacity  and  intt^ranoe  of  the  Mussalmansj  and  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  political  rank  and  power,  they  considered  themselves  much 
happier  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  tjian  were  their 
ancestOTB ;  but  if  these  rights  that  remain  are  allowed  to  be  uncere- 
moniously invaded,  the  most  valuable  of  them  being  placed  at  the  merqr 
clone  or  two  individuals,  the  basis  <m  which  they  have  founded 
tiieir  hopes  of  comfort  and  happiness  under  the  British  Power,  will 
be  destroyed. 

44th.  Tour  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  place  tlus  part  of  your 
dominions  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Court  of  Directors*, 
and  thia  HonouraUe  Body  have  committed  the  entire  «>ft»figftin]gnt 
cl  this  country  (Oalcatta  excepted)  to  a  number  of  gentlemen  styled 
Civil  Servants,  usually  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Qovemor- 
GeneraL  These  gentlemen  who  are  entrusted  with  the  vrhole  ad- 
ministration, consist  of  three  dasses ;  First*  subordinate  local  officers,, 
such  aa  Judges  of  DistrictB,  Magistrates^  CoOecton  and  eoouBaieial 
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agents ;  Secondly,  officers  stiperior  to  them  as  Judges  of  Circuit,  and 
Members  of  different  Revenue  and  Commercial  Boards,  Ac,  Thirdfy, 
those  who  fill  the  highest  and  most  important  offices,  as  Judges  of 
the  Sudder  Dewany  Adalut,  Secretaries  to  Goremment,  the  Membera 
of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  sometimes  a  Civil  Servant  may  rise  to 
the  highest  office,  of  Governor  G^eral  of  India.  In  former  times, 
native  fathers  were  anxious  to  educate  their  children  according  to 
the  usages  of  those  days,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  such  officea 
under  government  as  they  might  reasonably  hope  to  obtain ;  and 
young  men  had  the  most  powerful  motives  for  sedulously  cultivating- 
their  minds,  in  the  laudable  ambition  of  rising  by  their  merita  to  an 
honourable  rank  in  society ;  whereas,  under  the  present  system,  so> 
trifling  are  the  rewards  held  out  to  native  talent,  that  hardly  any 
stimulus  to  intellectual  improvement  remains ;  yet,  your  Majesty'a 
faithful  subjects  felt  confident,  that  notwithstanding  these  tmfavour- 
able  circumstances,  the  natives  of  India  would  not  sink  into  absolute- 
mental  lethargy  while  allowed  to  aspire  to  distinction  in  the  world 
of  letters,  and  to  exercise  the  liberty  of  the  Press  for  their  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement,  which  are  fax  more  valuable  than  the 
acquisition  of  riches  or  any  other  temporal  advantages  under  arbitrary 
power. 

45th.  Those  gentlemen  propose  and  enact  laws  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  extensive  territory  under  their  control,  and  also  administer 
these  laws ;  collect  revenue  of  all  sorts,  and  superintend  manufactories 
carried  on  in  behalf  of  the  state ;  and  they  have  introduced  according 
to  their  judgment,  certain  judicial,  commercial,  and  revenue  systems, 
to  which  it  may  be  supposed  they  are  partial,  as  being  their  own,, 
and  therefore  support  them  with  their  whole  influence  and  abilities  aa 
of  the  most  efficient  and  salutary  character.  It  is  also  the  established 
custom  of  these  gentlemen  to  transmit  official  reports  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
mode  in  which  the  countiy  is  governed,  and  the  happiness  enjoyed  by 
the  people  of  this  vast  empire,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  laws  are- 
administered. 

46th.  Granting  that  those  gentlemen  were  almost  in&llible  in 
their  judgment  and  their  systems  nearly  perfect ;  yet  your  Majesty'a 
faithful  subjects  may  be  allowed  to  presume,  that  the  paternal  anxiety 
which  the  Court  of  Directors  have  often  expressed  for  the  welfare  of 
the  many  Ttiilliona  dependent  upon  them  in  a  country  situated  at  the 
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dirtmr^of  leTend  thnntmH  nuleg,  would  wggert  to  tham  the  propriety 
of  eetebliflhing  eonie  otlier  meeiis  besides,  to  sseertsin  wlietlier  the 
fljBtems  intiodnoed  in  their  Indisoa  possessions,  prove  so  beneficisl  to 
the  natiTes  of  this  comitiy,  as  their  aathors  mi^t  fcmdly  suppose  or 
wonld  heTO  othen  beliere,  and  fdiether  the  Rules  and  B^golatioBa 
which  ma  J  appear  excellent  in  their  eyes,  are  strictly  pat  in  practice. 

47th.  yToor  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  are  aware  of  no  means  by 
which  in^tartial  information  on  these  sdbjects  can  be  obtained  by  the 
Coort  of  Directors  or  other  aathorities  in  EA£;land«  except  in  one  of 
the  two  following  modes:  either,  fint,  by  the  existence  of  a  Free 
Press  in  this  ooontiy  and  the  Establishment  of  Newqwpers  in  the 
diferent  Districts  under  the  special  partronafie  of  the  Court  of  Direc> 
ton  and  subject  to  the  control  of  law  onlyj  or  secondly  by  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  composed  of  gentlemen  of  inteUigenoe 
and  respectability,  totally  unconnected  with  the  Governing  Body  in 
this  country,  which  may  from  time  to  time,  investigate  on  the  spot, 
the  condition  of  your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects,  and  judge  with  their 
own  eyes  regarding  the  operation  of  the  systems  of  law  and  jurie- 
prudence  under  which  they  live. 

48th.  But  the  immense  labour  required  for  surveying  a  coontiy 
of  such  extent,  and  the  great  expense  that  would  be  necessary  to 
induce  men  of  such  reputation  and  ability  as  manifestiy  to  qualify 
them  for  the  important  task,  to  undertake  a  work  of  such  difficulty, 
which  must  be  frequently  repeated,  present  great,  if  not  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  introduction  or  efficacy  of  the  latter  mode  of  proceed- 
ing by  coQunission;  from  which  your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects 
therefore,  do  not  entertain  .any  sanguine  expectations ;  unless  yonr 
Majesty  influenced  by  hiunane  considerations  for  the  welfare  of  your 
subjects,  were  graciously  pleased  to  enjoin  its  adoption  from  a  con- 
viction of  its  expediency  whatever  might  be  the  expense  attending  it 

49th.  The  publication  of  truth  and  the  natunal  expression  of 
men's  sentiments  through  the  medium  of  the  Press,  entail  no  burden 
on  the  State,  and  should  it  appear  to  your  Majesty  and  the  enligh- 
tened men  placed  about  your  tiirone,  that  this  precious  priyilege 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  your  faithful  subjects,  could 
not  safely  be  entrusted  to  the  Natives  of  India»  although  they  have 
given  such  unquestionable  proofs  of  tiieir  loyalty  and  attachment, 
subject  only  to  the  restraints  wisely  imposed  upon  the  Press  by 
the  laws  of  England,  your  faithful  subjects  entreat  on  behalf  of  their 
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Goantrymen,  that  your  MajoBiy  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  it, 
subject  to  such  severer  restraints  and  heavier  penalties  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary ;  bat  legal  restraints,  not  those  of  arbitrary  power— 
and  penalties  to  be  inflicted  after  trial  and  conviction  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  Laws  of  fingland, — not  at  the  will  and  pleasure  ol 
one  or  two  individuals  without  investigation  or  without  hearing  any 
defence  or  going  through  any  of  the  forms  prescribed  by  law,  to 
ensure  the  equitable  administration  of  justice. 

50th.  Notwithstanding  the  despotic  power  of  the  Mogul  Prinoea 
who  formerly  ruled  over  this  countiy,  and  that  their  conduct  waa 
often  cruel  and  arbitrary,  yet  the  wise  and  virtuous  among  them, 
always  employed  two  intelligencers  at  the  residence  of  their  Nawaba 
or  Lord  Lieutenants,  Akkbar'naveei,  or  newa-writer  who  published 
an  account  of  whatever  happened,  and  a  Khoofe€hnavee$,  or  confiden- 
tial correspondent,  who  sent  a  private  and  particular  account  of  every 
occurrence  worthy  of  notice;  and  although  these  Lord  Lieutenants 
were  often  particular  friends  or  near  relations  to  the  Prince,  he  did 
not  trust  entirely  to  themselves  for  a  faithful  and  impartial  report  of 
their  administration,  and  degraded  them  when  they  appeared  to  deserve 
it,  either  for  their  own  faults  or  for  their  neg^gence  in  not  checking 
the  delinquencies  of  their  subordinate  officers ;  whidi  riiews  that  even 
the  Mogul  Princes,  ^although  their  form  of  €k>ventment  admitted  of 
nothing  better,  were  convinced,  that  in  a  country  so  rich  and  so 
replete  with  temptations,  a  restraint  of  some  kind  was  absolutely 
necessary,  to  prevent  the  abuses  that  are  so  liable  to  flow  from  the 
possession  of  power. 

5l3t.  The  country  still  abounds  in  wealth,  and  its  inhabitanta 
are  still  addicted  to  the  same  corrupt  means  of  compassing  their  ends, 
to  which  from  having  long  lived  under  arbitrary  Government,  they 
have  become  naturally  habituated ;  and  if*  its  present  Rulers  have 
brought  with  them  purer  principlea  from  the  land  of  their  birth  which 
may  better  withstand  the  influence  of  long  residence  amid  the  numeroua 
temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;--on  the  other  hand,^tMn  tiie 
seat  of  the  Supreme  €k>vemment  being  placed  at  an  immense  distance 
and  the  channel  of  communication  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  they 
are  left  more  at  liberty  to  follow  their  own  interests,  and  looking 
forward  to  the  quiet  and  secure  enjoyment  of  their  wealth  in  their 
native  land,  they  may  care  little  for  the  character  they  leave  behind 
them  in  a  nmota  country,  among  a  people  lor  whoae  opinion  they 
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Jiftve  no  regard.;  Your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects,  therefoie,  humbly 
presume,  that  Ae  existence  of  a  restraint  of  some  kind,  is  absolutely 
neeessary  to  presenre  your  faithful  subjects  from  the  abuses  of 
uncontrolled  power. 

52nd.  That  your  Majesty  may  be  convinced,  that  your  faithful 
eubjects  do  not  allude  merely  to  possible  abuses,  or  point  out  only 
theoretical  defocts  in  established  systems,  they  beg  leave  to  call  your 
Majesty's  attention  to  the  observations  contained  in  a  Number  of  a 
most  respectable  Baptist  Missionazy  work,  the  accuracy  of  which, 
although  it  has  now  been  two  years*  in  circulation,  in  all  parts  of 
India,  not  one  of  the  numerous  civil  servants  of  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany, has  ventured  to  dispute  nor  have  the  flagrant  abuses  it  points 
out,  been  remedied. 

53rd.  It  might  be  urged  on  the  other  hand,  that  persons  who  feel 
aggrieved,  may  transmit  representations  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  thus  obtain  redress ;  but  the  natives  of  this  country  are  generally 
ignorant  of  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  with  neither  friends  in 
England  nor  knowledge  of  the  countiy,  they  could  entertain  nio 
hope  of  success,  since  they  know  that  the  transmission  of  their 
representations,  depends  in  point  of  time,  upon  the  pleasure  of  the 
local  Gk)vemmient,  which  will  probably,  in  order  to  counteract  their 
influence,  accompany  them  with  observations,  the  nature  of  whidi 
would  be  totally  unknown  to  the  complainants, — discouragements 
which  in  iact  have  operated  as  complete  preventives,  so  that  no  instance 
of  such  a  representation  from  the  Natives  of  Bengal,  has  ever  been 
known. 

54th.  In  coijiclusion,  your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  humbly 
beseech  your  Majesty,  first,  to  cause  the  Rule  and  Ordinance  and 
Begulation  before  mentioned,  which  has  been  registered  by  the  Judge 
of  your  Majesty's  Court,  to  be  rescinded  ;  and  prohibit  any  authority  in 
this  country^  .from  assiuning  the  legislative  power,  or  prerogatives  of 
jour  Majesty  and  the  High  Council  of  the  Bealm,  to  narrow  the 
p^vileges  and  destroy  the  rights  of  your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects, 
who  claim  your  protection,  and  are  willing  to  subinit  to  such  laws,  as 
your  Majesty  with  the  advice  of  your  Council,  shall  be  graciously 
pleased  to  enact. 

Secondly,  your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  humbly  pray,  that  your 
Majesty  will  be  pleased  ^  confirm  to  them  the  privilege,  they  have  so 
*Ko  IV.  QnarftBly  MrieB  of  ^. Friend  of  Jbdia,  puUiabed  in  Dttsember,  1821. 
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long  enjoyed,  of  expressing  their  sentiments  through  the  medium  of 
the  Press,  subject  to  such  legal  restraints  as  may  be  thought  necessary 
or  that  your  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  a  commisdon 
of  intelligent  and  independent  (Gentlemen,  to  inquire  into  the  real 
condition  of  the  millions  Providence  has  placed  under  your  high 
protection.^ 

ooth.  /Your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  from  the  distance  of  almost 
half  the  globe,  appeal  to  your  Majesty's  heart  by  the  sympathy  which 
forms  a  paternal  tie  between  you  and  the  lowest  of  your  subjects,  not 
to  overlook  their  condition  ;  they  appeal  to  you  by  ike  honour  of  that 
great  nation  which  under  your  Royal  auspices  has  obtained  the  glorious 
title  of  Liberator  of  Europe,  not  to  permit  the  possibility  of  millions 
of  your  subjects  being  wantonly  trampled  on  and  oppressed ;  they 
lastly  appeal  to  you  by  the  glory  of  your  Crown  on  which  the  eyes  of 
the  world  are  fixed,  not  tok^onsign  the  natives  of  India,  to  perpetual 
oppression  and  degradation^ 
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A  LETTER  ON  ENGLISH  EDUCATION.* 


To  His  Exgellengt  the  Right  Honoubable  Lord  AmhebsTs 

Govebkob-Gbneral  in  Coukcil. 

My  Lobd, 

Humbly  reluctant  as  the  natiyes  of  India  are  to  obtrude  upon  the 
notice  of  Government  the  sentiments  they  entertain  on  any  public 
measure,  there  are  circumstances  when  silence  would  be  canying 
this  respectful  feeling  to  cidpable  excess.  The  present  rulers  of 
India,  coming  from  a  distance  of  many  thousand  miles  to  govern  a 
people  whose  language,  literature,  manners,  customs,  and  ideas,  axe 
almost  entirely  new  and  strange  to  them,  cannot  easily  become  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  their  real  circumstances  as  the  natives  of 
the  country  are  themselves.  We  should  therefore  be  guHty  of  a  gross 
dereliction  of  dnty  to  ourselves  and  afford  our  rulers  just  grounds  of 
complaint  at  our  apathy,  did  we  omit  on  occasions  of  importance  like 
the  presMit,  to  supply  them  with  such  accurate  informaticii  as  might 
enable  them  to  devise  and  adopt  measures  calculated  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  country,  and  thus  second  by  our  local  knowledge  and  eipe- 
rience  their  declared  benevolent  intentions  for  its  improvement. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  Sanscrit  School  in  Cfcdcutta  evinces 
the  laudable  desire  of  Government  (4o  improve  the  natives  of  India 
by  education, — a  blessing  for  which  they  must  ever  be  grateful,  and 
every  well-wisher  of  the  human  race  must  be  desirous  that  the  efforts 

*'  The  Britiah  OoTemment  was  known  to  be  appropriating  funds  for  the  promotion  of 
Indian  education ;  and  the  kind  of  promotion  moat  deeiralkle  waa  tlie  subject  of  eager  dia* 
onaaion.  Should  the  Qorenmient.aeek  simplj  to  develop  and  deepen  the  edooatiQa  al^ 
xeadj  in  YOgae  in  India  ?  Or  should  it  boldly  endeaTour  to  introduce  the  innovations  d 
European  Bcieuce  and  European  culture.?  The  *'  Orientalists  "  clamoured  for  the  exdu- 
siye  pursuit  of  Oriental  studies.  Thej  were  hotly  opposed  by  the  "  Anglicists,**  chief 
among  whom  waa  Rammohim  Roy.  The  Qovemment  seemed  inclined  to  yield  to  the 
Orientaliat  Tiew  and  announced  the  intantioa  of  eatabliahing  a  Sanskrit  Ooilege  in  Cal* 
cnita.  Tins  step  drove  Ramnnnihun,  undaunted  Igr  the  scant  ooviesy  which  his  fonner 
Appeals  to  the  Britiah  authoritiea  had  received,  to  address  a  Letter  on  Englieh  Eduoation 
to  Lord  Amherat,  the  new  Govemor-GenerBL;"— The  Ltife  and  Letter*  of  Raja  Rammokun 
Roy,hjyJBsC6Skt. 
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made  to  promote  it,  should  be  guided  by  the  most  enlightened 
principles,  so  that  the  stream  of,  intelligence  may  flow  in  the  most 
useful  cbannelsrl 

When  this  seminary  of  leaniing  was  proposed,  we  understood  that 
the  Goyemment  in  England  had  ordered  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
to  be  annually  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  its  Indian  subjects.  We 
were  filled  with  sanguine  -^hopes  that  this  sum  would  be  laid  out  in 
employing  Eiiropean  gentlemen  of  talent  and  education  to  instruct  the 
natives  of  India  in  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
Anatomy,  and  .other  useful  sciences,  which  the  natives  of  Europe 
have  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  that  has  raised  them  above  the 
inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the  worl4) 

While  we  looked  forward  with  pleasing  hope  to  the  dawn  of 
knowledge,  thus  promised  to  the  rising  generation,  our  hearts  were 
filled  with  mingled  feelings  of  delight  and  gratitude,  we  already 
offered  up  thanks  to  Providence  for  inspiring  the  most  generous  and 
enlightened  nations  of  the  West  with  the  glorious  ambition  of 
planting  in  Asia  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Modem  Europe. 

We  find  that  the  Gbvemment-are  eetabHslung.a  Sanscrit  school 
under  Hindu  Pandits  to  impart  such  knowledge  as  is  already  current 
in  India.  This  seminary  (similar  in  character  to  those  which  existed 
in  Europe  before  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon)  can  only  be  expected  to 
load  the  minds  of  youth  with  grammatical  niceties  and  metaphysical 
distinctions  of  little  or  no  practical  use  to  the  possessors  or  to  society. 
The  pupils  will  there  acquire  what  was  known  two  thousand  years 
ago  witii'  the  addition  of  vain  and  empty  subtleties  since  then  pro- 
duced by  speculative  men,  such  as  is  already  commonly  taught  in  all 
parts  of  India. 

(The  Sanscrit  language,  so  difficult  that  almost  a  life  time  is 
necessary  for  its  acquisition,  is  well  known  to  have  been  for  ages  a 
lamentable  check  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  learning  oon- 
oealed  under  this  almost  impervious  veil,  is  hkr  from  sufficient  to 
reward  the  labour  of  acquiring  itl  But  if  it  were  thought  necessary 
to  perpetuate  this  language  for  the  sake  of  the  portion  of  valuable 
information  it  contains,  this  might  be  much  more  easily  accomplished 
by  other  means  than  the  establishment  of  a  new  Sanscrit  College ;  for 
there  have  been  always  and  are  now  numerous  professors  .of  Sanscrit 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  engaged  in  teaching  this  Ian- 
guage,  as  well  as  the  other  branches  of  literature  which  are  to  be  the 
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object  of  die  sew  eeminaiy.  Theiefore  tiheir  BM3ie  diligeat  cultiTft- 
tioD,  if  desirable,  would  be  effectaally  pmmoted,  by  holding  oat 
premiuins  and  granting  certain  allowancea  to  their  most  eminent 
proleseorai  who  hare  already  undertaken  on  their  own  account  to 
teach  them,  and  would  by  sudi  rewards  be  stimulated  to  still  greater 
exertion. 

From  these  considerations,  aa.the  sum  set  apart  lor  the  instmctioa 
of  the  natiTes  of  India  was  intended  by  the  QoTenmient  in  l«^Bg^Jt^ 
for  the  improvement  of  its  Indian  subjects,  I  beg  Isaye  to  state,  with 
due  deference  toydur  Lordship's  exalted  situation,  that  if  the  plan  now 
adopted  be  followed,  (it  will  completely  defeat  the  object  proposed, 
since  no  improremenrcan  be  expected  from  inducing  young  men  to 
consume  a  dosen  years  of  the  most  valuaUe  period  of  their  lives, 
in  acquiring  the  niceties  of  Vyakaran  or  Sanskrit  Ghrammar,  for 
instance,  in  learning  to  discuss  such  points  as  the  following :  hhadOf 
signifying  to  eat,  khadati  he  or  she  or  it  eats,  query,  whether  does 
MadaU  taken  as  a  whole  convey  the  meaning  he,  idle  or  it  eats,  or 
are  separate  parts  of  this  meaning  conveyed  by  distinctions  of  the 
words,  aa  if  in  the  English  language  it  were  asked  how  much  mean* 
ing  is  there  in  the  eat  and  how  much  in  the  t,  and  is  the  whole  meanr 
ing  of  the  word  conveyed  by  these  two  portions  of  it  distinctly  or  by 
them  taken  jointly?/^ 

(Neither  can  much  improvement  arise  from  such  speculationsjaa 
die  following  which  aris  the  themes  suggested  by  the  Vedanta, — in  * 
what  manner  is  the  soul  absorbed  in  the  Deity?    What  relation  does  ; 
it  bear  to  the  Divine  Essence  ?  [Nor  will  youths  be  fitted  to  be  better 
members  of  society  by  the  Vedaniic  doctrines  which  teach  them  to 
believe,  that  all  visible  things  have  no  real  existence,  that  as  father    ' 
brother,  Ac,  have  no  actual  entity,  they  consequently  deserve  no  real 
affection,  and  therefore  the  sooner  we  escape  from  them  and  leave 
the  world  the  better.)  l^"^ 

Again,  no  essential  benefit  can  be  derived  by  the  student  of  the  > 
iiimansa  from  knowing  what  it  is  that  makes  the  kiUer  of  a  goat 
sinless  by  pronouncing  certain  passages  of  the  Vedanta  and  what  is  ,  i 
the  real  nature  and  operative  influence  of  passsages  of  the  Vedas,  &c.  . 

The  student  of  the  Nyaya  Sastra  cannot  be  said  to  have  improved 
his  mind  after  he  has  learned  from  it  into  how  many  ideal  classes  the 
objects  in  the  universe  are  divided  and  wh&t  speculative  relation,  the 
soul  bears  to  the  body,  the  body  to  the  soul,  the  eye  to  the  ear,  Ac. 


'1  ' ,  v» 
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In  order  to  enable  yoor  Lordship  to  appreciate  the  ntOity  of  en- 
cooraging  snch  imaginary  learning  as  above  characterized,  I  beg  yonr 
Lordship  will  be  pleiaaed  to  compare  the  state  of  science  and  litera- 
ture in  Europe  before  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon  with  the  progress  of 
knowledge  maide  since  he  wrote. 

If  it  had  been  intended  to  keep  the  British  nation  in  ignorance  of 
zeal  knowledgis,  the  Baconian  philosophy  would  not  haye  been  allowed 
to  displace  the  system  of  the  schoolmen  which  was  the  best  calculated 
to  perpetuate  ignorance.  In  the  same  manner  the  Sanscrit  system  of 
education  woidd  be  the  best  calculated  to  keep  this  country  in  dark- 
ness, if  such  had  been  the  policy  of  the  British  legislature.  But  as 
the  improyement  of  the  native  x)opulation  is  the  object  of  the  Qoveni- 
ment,  it  wiU  consequently  promote  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
system  of  instruction,  embracing  Mathematics,  Natural  PhiloBOphy, 
Chemistry,  Anatomy,  with  other  useful  sciences,  which  may  hi^ 
accomplished  with  the  sums  proposed  by  employing  a  few  gentlemen 
of  talent  and  learning  educated  in  Europe  and  providing  a  OoUoge* 
furnished  wilJi  necessary  books,  instruments,  and  other  apparatus. 

In  presenting  this  subject  to  your  Lordship,  I  conceive  myself 
discharging  a  solemn  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  countrymen,  and  also  to' 
that  enlightened  sovereign  and  legislature  which  have  extended  their 
benevolent  care  to  this  distant  land,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  improve 
the  inhabitants,  and  therefore  humbly  trust  you  will  eizcuse  the 
liberty  I  have  taken  in  thus  expressing  my  sentimenia  to  your  Lord^ 
ahip.  ; 

I  have  the  honour,  <%c., 
RAMMOHUN  ROY. 


APPENDIX. 

ADDRESS  TO  LORD  WILLIAM  BENTINCK .• 


To  THB  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wjluam  Cavbkdish  Bbntinok,  dc. 

Mr  Lord, 

With  hearts  filled  with  the  deepest  gratitude,  and  impressed  with 
the  utmost  rererence,  we,  the  undenigiied  natire  inhabitants  of 
Calcatta  and  its  Tiflaiity,  beg  to  be  permitted  to  approach  your 
Lordship,  to  offer  personally  our  humble  but  warmest  acknowledge^ 
ments  for  the  invaluable  protection  which  your  Lmtlship's  government 
has  recently  afforded  to  the  lives  of  the  Hindoo  female  part  of  your 
subjects,  and  for  your  humane  and  successful  exertions  in  rescuing  us 
for  ever,  from  the  gross  stigma  hitherto  attached  to  our  character  as 
wilful  murderers  of  females,  and  zealous  promoters  of  the  practice  of 
suicide. 

Excessive  jealousy  of  their  female  connections,  operating  on  the 
breasts  of  Hindu  princes,  rendered  those  despots  regardless  of  the 
common  bonds  of  society,  and  of  their  incumbent  duty  as  protectors 
of  the  weaker  sex,  insomuch  that  with  a  view  to  prevent  every 
possibility  of  their  widows  forming  ^bsequent  attachments,  they 
availed  themselves  of  their  arbitrary  power,  and  under  the  cloak  of 
religion,  introduced  the  practice  of  burning  widows  alive  xmder  the 
first  impressions  of  sorrow  or  despair,  immediately  after  the  demise 
of  their  husbands.  The  system  of  female  destruction,  being  admirably 

■*AICer  the  aboUtioii  o£  the  pnotioe  of  Suttee^  oa  Jantiaiy  Uth,  1830,  "  'a  nwnnooi  and 
respectable  bodj  of  petitioon^*  OMwiatijig  of  800  inhabitaiita  of  Calcutta,  laid  before  him 
their  pra  jer  for  the  abandonment  of  the  prohilntion.  *  *  *  *  .  Counter-demonatrations 
were  apeedily  forthcoming.  Two  days  afterwazda  two  addreaaea  were  preaented  to  the 
GovtBinor-OeDeral  in  support  gI  his  Anti-Sottee  poUxiy.  •  *  •  The  other  wag  agaad  by 
300  native  inhihilwtnia^tha  aadie  city  and  preaetited  by  Rammohwa  Kof  and  aevaral  of 
hia  well-known  commdee*"  The  Lif$  and  lAtten.of  Rtija  BammohwH  Boy  bjMiaa 
CoOet. 

Of  this  addiesB  Ba  ja  Itammohnn  Boy  is  ths  xtpnted  and  ptobable  author.— En. 
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suited  to  the  selfish  and  senrile  dispoutioii  of  the  populace,  has  been 
eagerly  followed  by  them,  in  defiance  of  the  most  sacred  authorities, 
euch  as  the  UpanUhads  or  the  principal  parts  of  the  Fedot,  and  the 
Bhagavad  OitcL,  as  well  as  of  the  direct  commandment  of  Manu,  the 
fijst  and  the  greatest  of  all  the  legislators,  conveyed  in  the  following 
words:  'Let  a  widow  continue  till  death  forgiving  all  injuries, 
performing  austere  duties,  avoiding  every  sensxml  pleasure,'  &c, 
(Ch.  5,  V.  158.) 

While  in  fact  fulfilling  the  suggestions  of  their  jealousy  they 
pretended  to  justify  this  hideous  practice  by  quoting  some  passage 
from  authorities  of  evidently  inferior  weight,  sanctioning  the  wilful 
ascent  of  a  widow  on  the  flaming  pile  of  her  husband,  as  if  they  were 
•offering  such  female  sacrifices  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the 
Sastras  and  not  from  the  influence  of  jealousy.  It  is,  however,  veiy 
fortunate  that  the  British  government  under  whose  protection  the 
lives  of  both  the  malea  and  females  of  India  have  been  happily  placed 
by  Providence,  has,  after  diligent  inquiry,  ascertained  that  even 
those  inferior  authorities,  permitting  wilful  ascent  by  a  widow  to  the 
flaming  pile,  have  been  practically  set  aside,  and  that,  in  groea 
violation  of  their  language  and  spirit,  the  relatives  of  widows  have,  in 
the  burning  of  those  in&taated  females,  almost  invariably  used  to 
fasten  them  down  on  the  pile,  and  heap  over  them  large  quantities 
of  wood  and  other  materials  adequate  to  the  prevention  of  their 
escape — an  outrage  on  humanity  which  has  been  frequently  perpe- 
trated imder  the  indirect  sanction  of  native  ofiicers,  undeservedly 
employed  for  the  seQurity  of  life  and  preservation  of  peaee  and  tran* 
quillity. 

In  many  instances,  in  which  itte  vigilance  of  the  magistrate  has 
•deterred  the  native  officers  of  police  from  indulging  their  own  incli- 
suition,  widows  have  either  made  their  escape  from  the  pile  after 
being  partially  burnt,  or  retracted  their  resolution  to  bum  when 
brought  to  the  awful  task,  to  the  mortifying  disappointment  of  the 
•instigators :  while  in  some  instances  the  resolution  to  die  has  been 
retracted,  on  pointing  out  to  the  widows  the  impropriety  of  their 
intended  undertaking,  and  on  promising  them  safety  and  mainte* 
nance  during  life,  notwithstanding  the  severe  reproaches  liabLe 
thereby  to  be  heaped  on  them  by  their  relatives  and  friends. 

In  consideration  of  circumstances  so  disgraceTul  in  themselves, 
And  so  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  British  rule,  your  Lordship 
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in  Council,  folly  impressed  with  the  duties  required  of  you  by  justice 
and  humanity,  has  deemed  it  incumbent  on  you,  for  the  honour  of 
the  British  name,  to  come  to  the  resolution,  that  the  lives  of  your 
female  Hindoo  subjects  should  be  henceforth  more  efficiently  pro- 
tected ;  that  the  heinous  sin  of  cruelty  to  females  may  no  longer 
be  committed,  and  that  the  most  ancient  and  purest  system  of  Bindoa 
religion  should  not  any  longer  be  set  at  nought  by  the  Hindoos 
theimselves.  The  magistrates,  in  consequence,  are,  we  understand,, 
positively  ordered  to  execute  the  resolution  of  government  by  all 
possible  means. 

We  are,  my  Lord,  reluctantly  restrained  by  the  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  your  exalted  situation,  from  indicating  aur  inward 
feelings  by  presenting  any  valuable  offering  as  commonly  adopted 
on  such  occasions ;  but  we  should  consider  ourselves  hi^ly  guilty 
of  insincerity  and  ingratitude,  if  we  remained  negligently  silent  when 
urgently  called  upon  by  our  feelings  and  conscience  to  express  pulK 
lidy  the  gratitude  we  feel  for  the  everlasting  obligation  you  have 
graciously  conferred  on  the  Hindoo  community  at  large.  We,  how- 
ever, are  at  a  loss  to  find  language  sufficiently  indicative  even  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  sentiments  we  are  desirous  of  expressing  on  the 
occasion ;  we  must  therefore  conclude  this  address  with  entreating 
that  your  Lordship  wiU  condescendingly  accept  our  most  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  this  act  of  benevolence  towards  us,  and  will 
pardon  the  silence  of  those  who,  though  equally  partaking  of  the 
blessing  bestowed  by  your  Lordship,  have  through  ignorance  or 
prejudice  omitted  to  join  us  in  this  common  cause. 


ANTI-SUTTEE  PETITION. 


TO  THE  HONOURABLE  THE  COMMONS  OF  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  IN 

PARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED. 

* 

The  humble  PetiUan  ol  the  undexBigned  Natives  of  India. 
Sheweth, 

That  a  practice  has  prevailed  thron^hovt  India,  particularly  in 
Bengal,  of  burning  those  widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  deceas- 
ed husbands,  who  coidd  be  induced  to  offer  themselves  as  voluntary 
sacrifices. 

That  this  barbarous  and  inhuman  practice  has  been  happily  abo* 
lished  by  the  Government  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  William 
Oavendish  Bentinck,  who  has  thus  conferred  an  inestimable  benefit 
on  the  native  population  of  India. 

That  the  regulation  prohibiting  the  practice  has  been  received 
with  gratitude  by  many,  while  the  majority  of  the  native  population 
have  remained  passive  and  acquiescent,  although  nearly  a  twelve- 
month has  elapsed  since  the  abolition  took  place. 

That,  as  a  proof  of  your  Honourable  House  of  'the  feeling  enter- 
tained  on  the  subject  by  a  numerous  portion  of  the  native  commu- 
nity, the  subjoined  address  was  presented  to  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  expressive  of  their  thanks  for  his  benevolent  interference. 

[Here  was  recited  the  address  presented  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
Calcutta  to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  in  January,  1830.] 

That  your  petitioners  have,  however,  learned  that  a  number  of 
natives,  professing  to  be  attached  to  the  ancient  practice,  have  pre- 
pared a  petition  to  your  Honourable  House,  soliciting  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  rite  of  burning  their  widows  ;  and  therefore  to  prevent 
your  Honourable  House  from  supposing  that  their  sentiments  are 
those  of  the  whole  native  population,  your  petitioners  respectfully 

*  Thk  petition  was  preeented  in  opposition  to  the  appeal  of  tbe  adTOcatea  of  Snttee  to 
the  antiioritiee  in  England  in  favour  of  the  practice.  It  is  generally  known  to  be,  and  is 
piobaUy  the  production  of  Raja  Rammohim  Roy. — En. 
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present  themBelyes  to  the  notice  of  your  Honourable  House,  ai&<i  jpn 
that  the  Regulation  of  the  local  govenunent  may  be  confirmed  az 
enforced. 

That  your  petitioners  cannot  permit  themselves  to  suppose  tku 
such  a  practice,  abhorrent  to  all  the  feelings  of  nature,  the  obll^ 
tions  of  society,  and  the  principles  of  good  government,  will  reoei^ 
the  sanction  of  your  Honourable  House,  much  less  that,  having  l>ee: 
abolished,  the  British  name  and  character  will  be  dishonoured  Yyy  it 
re-establishment. 

That  your  petitioners  confidently  rely  on  receiving  from  you: 
Honourable  House  a  full  and  final  confirmation  of  the  Act  of  tku 
Govemor-Qeneral  in  Council  abolishing  the  rite  of  wldow-bumm^. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 


ppael 


D^:ATH-MA^^K  OF  Raja  Bammouvn  Roy  in  the  poasKSSiON 
OF  Mr.  a.  M.  Bosk. 
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PRECEPTS  OF  JESUS 


THB 


GUIDE  TO  PEACE  AND  HAPPINESS; 

EXTRACTBD  PROM 

THB  BOOKS  OF  THB  NBW  TBSTAMBNT, 

ASCRIBED  TO  THB  POUR  BVANGBU8T8. 


WITH 

TRANSLATIONS  INTO  SUNGSCRIT  AND  BBNGALBB. 


CALCUTTA : 

PRINTBD  AT  THB  BAPTIST  MISSION  PRBSS»  CIRCULAR  ROAD. 

1820. 
31 


INTRODUCTION. 


A  cQnyiction  in  the  mind  of  its  total  ignortnce  of  tiie  nature  and 

of  the  speeifie  attribntes  of  Ihe  Qodhead,  and  a  aenae  of  donbt  saa" 

pecting  the  real  eeaenoe  of  the  soul,  giTia  riae  to  feelings  of  gnai 

dissatisfaetion  with  our  limited  powers,  aa  well  aa  with  all  hnmaa 

acquirements  whieh  fail  to  inform  us  on  these  intereatuig  points.    On 

the  other  hand,  a  notion  of  the  existenee  of  a  supreme  superintending 

power,  the  Author  and  Preseirer  ol  this  harmonious  system,  who  has 

organised  Bad  \^o  regcdatea  svch  an  infinity  of  celestial  and  terreatoial 

objects,  and  a  dne  estimation  of  diat  law  which  teaches  that  man 

should  do  unto  others  as  he  wonld  wish  to  be  done  by,  reconcile  ns  to 

human  nature,  and  tend  to  render  our  exislance  agveeaUe  to  ourselves 

and  profitable  to  the  rest  of  manldnd.    The  lormer  of  these  sonxees 

of  satisfaction,  ma.,  a  belief  in  God,  prsrails  generally ;  being  deriTad 

either  from  tradition  and  inatruction,  or  fooa  an  atteotiTC  survey  of 

the  wonderful  skill  and  contiiTance  displi^ed  in  the  wnilm  of  natuM. 

The  latter,  although  it  ia  partially  taught  also  in  erery  system  of 

religion  with  which  I  am  iteqwuntod,  it  principally  inenlcated  by 

Christianity.    This  essentiat  <^aractaristic  of  the  Christian  mUgioQ  I 

was  for  a  long  time  unable  to  distinguish  as  soch,  amidst  the  variova 

doctrines  I  found  insisted  upon  in  the  writings  of  Christian  authora, 

and  in  •  the  conTevsation  of  those  teasers  of  Christianity  with  whom 

I  have  had  the  honour  of  holding  communication.     Amongst  these 

opiniotts,  the  oMst  prevalent  aeems  to  be,  that  no  one  is  jnsdy  ^ttittad 

to  the  appellation  of  CSuistian  who  doea  not  believe  in  the  divinity  of 

Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  as  well  as  in  the  divine  nature  of  Ood, 

the  Father  of  all  created  beings.    Many  allow  a  much  greater  latitude 

to  the  term  Christian,  and  consider  it  aa  comprehending  all  who 

acknowledge  the  Bible  to  contain  the  revealed  will  of  Qod,  however 

they  may  differ  from  others  in  their  interpretations  of  particular 

passagea  of  Scripture ;  whilst  some  require  from  him  who  claims  the 

title  of  Christian,  only  aa  adherence  to  the  doctrinea  of  Christ,  a» 

teught  by  himself,  without  insisting  on  implicit  confidence  in  those  of 
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the  Apostles,  as  being,  except  when  speaking  from  inspiration,  lij 
other  mem,  liable  to  mistake  and  eiror.  That  they  weie  so,  is  obvionft 
from  the  serend  instances  of  diibrenoes  of  opinion  amongst  the 
Ajxwtles  lecorded  in  the  Acts,  and  Epistles.  * 

Volnminoos  works,  'written  by  learned  men  of  particular  sects  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  truth,  consistency,  rationality,  and 
priority  of  their  own  peculiar  doctrines,  contain  such  variety  of 
._.  aignmeitts,  that  I  cannot  hope  to  be  aUe  to  adduce  here  any  new 

-J^t*^^  reasonings  of  sufficient  notely'  and  force  to  attract  the  notice  of  my 
J2Zr^  1^  readers.  Beside^lB  matters  of  religion  particularly  men  in  general, 
^  .  through  prejudice  and  partiality  to  the  opinions  which  they  once  form,. 
•2^  ^^  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  opposite  sentiments  (however  reasonable 
(^JU^^^^^y  inay  ^)  ^^  often  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  what  is  most  consistent 
"'^cAitm''  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  nature,  and  coafoimable  to  the  dictates  of  human 
Reason  and  divine  revelation.  At  the  same  time,  to  those  who  are 
7,  not  biased  by  prejudice,  and  who  are,  by  the  grace  of  God,  open 
<UuXam>^  to  conviction,  a  simple  emmieration  and  statement  of  the  respective 
i  flu.      tenets  of  dif erent  sects  may  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  direct  their 


Jjji^' 


y^f^^  inquiries  in  ascertaining  which  of  them  is  most  consistent  with  the 

ltd   O 


4/ha 


traditions,  and  most  acceptable  to  common  sense.  (For  these 
lessons,  I  decline  entering  into,  any  discussion  on  those  points,  and 
confine  my  attention  at  present  to  ^  task  of  laying  before  my  fellow- 
creatures  the  words  of  Christ,  with  a  translation  from  the  F.itgHah  into 
Sanscrit,  and  the  language  of  fien^^  I  feel  persuaded  that  b^* 
separating  from  the  other  matters  contained  in  the  New  Testament* 
the  moral  precepts  found  in  that  book,  these  will  be  more  likely  to 
produce  the  desirable  effect  of  improving  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men  of  different  persuasions  and  degrees  of  understanding.     For, 
historical  and  some  other  passages  are  liable  to  the  doubts  and 
disputes  of  free-thinkers  and  anti-ehristians,  especially  miraculous 
relations,  which  are  much  less  wonderful  than  the  fabricated  tales 
handed  down  to  the  native  of  Aaia,t  and  c^isequently  would  be  apt, 
at  best,  to  cany  little  wei^^t  with  them.  [On  the  contrary,  moral 
doctrines,  tending  evidently  to  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and 
rmony  of  mankind  at  large,  are  beyond  the  reaoh  of  metaphysical 


•y\ae  Acts,  ch.  xi.  2, 3,  ch.  xr.  2.  7;  I  CoriiitliiaiiB,  oh.  i.  12 ;  OalatiuM.  ch.  ii.  11.  12,  13. 

t  Agasti  is  famed  for  having  swaUoired  the  ocean,  when  it  had  given  him  offence,  and 
having  reetored  it  \ff  urinary  evacnation  :  at  his  oommand,  alio,  the  Vindhja  range  o£ 
moontains  proittmted  itieli;  and  ao  remains.    (WiUon*»  Dietionary.J 
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X)erTer8ion,  and  intelligible  alike  to  the  learned  and  to  the  unlearned. 
This  simple  code  of  religion  and  morality  is  so  admirably  calculated 
to  elevate  men's  ideas  to  high  and  liberal  notions  of  God,  who  has 
•equally  subjected  all  living  creatures,  without  distinction  of  caste, 
rank  or  wealth,  to  change,  disappointment,  pain  and  death,  and  has 
•equally  admitted  all  to  be  partakers  of  the  bountiful  mercies  which 
he  has  lavished  over  nature,  and  is  also  so  well  fitted  to  regulate  the 
•conduct  of  the  human  race  in  the  discharge  of  their  various  duties  to 
themselves,  and  to  society,  that  I  cannot  but  hope  the  best  effects 
from  its  promulgation  in  the  present  form^. 


THl 
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GUIDE  TO  PEACE  AND  HAPHNESS. 


*  And  seeing  the  mtiltitodes,  he  went  Tip  into  a  moontain :  and 
when  he  was  set,  his  disciples  came  unto  him :  and  he  opened  his 
moilthy  and  taught  them,  saying,  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  lor 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  ol  heaven.  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn :  iot 
they  shall  he  ccHnforted.  Blessed  are  the  meek :  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth.  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness:  for  they  shall  be  fiOled.  Blessed  are  the  merciful: 
for  they  aW^  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they 
t^httW  see  Gkxi.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers :  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God.  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for 
lighteousness'  sake :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heayen.  Blessed  are 
ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all 
manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake.  Rejoice,  and  be 
exceedingly  glad  :  for  great  ie  your  reward  in  heaven  :  for  so  perse- 
cuted they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you. 

Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth :  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour^ 
wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?  It  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothii^ 
but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men.  Te  are  the 
light  of  the  world.  A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid. 
Neither  do  men  light  a  candle,  and  put  it  it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a 
candlestick ;  and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  that  are  in  the  house.  Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works, 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

Thiok  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  Law  or  the  Prophets :  I 
am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfiL  For  verily  I  say  unto  you.  Till 
heaven  and  earth  pass»  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shaU  in  no  wise  pass  from 
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the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.  Whoeoeyer  therefore  ahall  break  one 
of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be 
called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  but  whoseorer  shall  do 
and  teach  them,  the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  For  I  say  unto  you,  That  exo^t  your  ri^teousness  shall 
exceed  (he  righte&usness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no 
case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt 
not  kill ;  and  whosoever  shall  kiU  be  in  danger  of  the  jwigment :  bat 
I  say  xmto  you,  That  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without 
a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment :  and  whosoever  shall  say 
to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council :  but  whosoever 
shall  say.  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell-fire.  Therefore,  if  thou 
bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother 
hath  aught  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  go 
thy  way :  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer 
thy  gift.  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly  whilst  thou  art  in  the 
tray  with  him ;  lest  at  any  time  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the 
judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  tbee  to  the  officer,  and  thou  be  cast 
into  prison.  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  by  no  means  come 
out  thence,  till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing. 

Te  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time.  Thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery :  But  I  say  unto  you.  That  whosoever  looketh 
on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  committed  adultery  with  her 
already  in  his  heart.  And  if  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out, 
and  cast  it  from  thee :  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy 
members  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast 
into  helL  And  if  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it 
from  thee :  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members 
should  perish,  and  not  ihat  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  helL 
It  hath  been  said.  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  let  him  give  her 
a  writing  of  divorcement :  But  I  say  imto  you  That  whosoever  shall 
put  away  his  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication,  caiiseth  her 
to  commit  adultery :  and  whosoever  shall  many  her  that  is  divorced, 
committeth  adultery. 

Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  ihy  neigh- 
bour, and  hate  thine  enemy :  But  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemiee, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  which  despitefuUy  uae  you  and  persecute  you ;  that  ye  may 
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be  the  diildren  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven :  for  he  m^eth 
his  eon  to  riee  on  the  eyil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the 
jnat  and  on  the  nojnsl  For  if  ye  lore  them  which  lore  you,  what 
reward  have  ye  ?  do  not  even  ibe  pnblicaaa  the  same  ?  And  if  ye 
aalnte  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  ikan  othen  ?  do  not  even 
the  pnblicans  so?  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect 

*Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to  be  seen  of 
them:  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  yonr  Father,  which  is  in 
heaven.  Therefore,  when  thoa  doest  thine  afans,  do  not  sound  a 
trampet  before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do  in  the  synagogues  and  in 
the  streets,  that  they  may  have  glory  of  men.  Verily  I  say  nnto 
yon.  They  have  their  reward.  Bnt  when  thou  doest  almsi  let  not 
thy  left  hand  know  phat  thy  right  hand  doeth :  that  thine  alms  may 
be  in  secret :  and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in  secret,  himself  shall 
reward  thee  openly. 

And  when  thoa  prayest,  thou  shalt  not  be  as  the  hypocrites  are  : 
lor  they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  comers 
of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men.  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
They  have  their  reward.  But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into 
thy  closet,  and,  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father 
which  is  in  secret;  and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in  secret,  shall 
reward  thee  openly.  But  when  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions,  as 
the  heathen  do  :  for  they  think,  tiiat  they  shall  be  heard  for  their 
much  speaking.  Be  not  ye  therefore  like  unto  them :  for  your 
Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of,  before  ye  ask  him. 
After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye  :  Our  Father,  which  art  in 
heiiven,  hallowed  be  thy  name :  Iliy  kingdom  come  :  Thy  will  be 
'done  in  earth,  as  tf  w  in  heaven  :  give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread : 
and  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors  :  and  lead  us  n€»t 
into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil :  for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.  Amen.  For  if  ye  forgive  men 
their  trespasses,  yonr  heavenly  Father  will  also  f oigive  you :  but  if 
ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  forgive 
your  trespasses. 

Moreover,  -wheia  ye  fost,  be  not,  as  the  hypoorites,  of  a  sad  coun- 
tenance :  for  they  disfigure  their  faces,  that  they  may  appear  unto 
men  to  fsMt    Verily  I  say  unto  you.  They  have  their  reward.    But 

*  liattiiew,  chap.  ▼!. 
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thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head,  and  waah  thy  laoe ;  that 
thou  appear  not  nnto  men  to  fast,  bat  unto,  thy  Father  who  is  m 
secret }  and  thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  thee  openly. 

Lay  not  up  for  yonrselyes  treasures  npon  earth,  where  moth  and 
rust  doth  eormpt,  and  where  thieves  break  through  sad  steal ;  bat 
lay  np  for  yoorselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor 
rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal : 
for  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.  The  light 
of  the  body  is  the  eye :  if  therefore  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  wh<de 
body  shall  be  fuU  of  light  But  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  wh<^e  body 
shall  be  full  of  darkness.  If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be 
darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness ! 

No  inan  can  serve  two  masters :  for  either  he  wiU  hate  the  one^ 
and  love  the  other ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the 
other.  Ye  cannot  serve  Gk>d  and  Mammon.  Therefore  I  say  unto 
you.  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye 
shall  drink ;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is  not  the 
life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment  ?  Behold  the  fowls 
of  the  air  :  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into 
bams;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much 
better  than  they  ?  Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one 
cubit  onto  his  stature?  And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment? 
Oonsider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin :  aud  yet  I  say  imto  you,  That  even  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Wherefore,  if  QoA  so  dothe 
the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  b  and  to-morrow  is  oast  into  the 
oven,  shaU  he  not  much  more  dothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ?  There- 
fore take  no  thought,  saying  What  shall  we  eat  ?  or,  What  shall  we 
drink  ?  or.  Where  withal  shall  we  be  clothed  ?  (For  after  all  these 
things  do  the  Gentiles  seek  :)  for  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that 
ye  have  need  of  all  these  things.  But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  his  righteousness ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you.  Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  morrow :  for  the  morrow 
shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  «r 
the  evil  thereof. 

*  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.  For  with  what  judgment  ye 
judge,  ye  shall  be  judged :  and  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall 
be  measured  to  you  again.    And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that 
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Ml  in  thy  broiher's  eye,  biU  eonsideresft  not  the  be^m  that  is  in  thine 
awm  tjt  ?  Or  how  will  than  My  to  thy  brother,  Let  me  pull  out  the 
mote  out  of  thine  eye ;  and,  behead,  a  beam  it  in  thine  own  eye  ? 
TlMm  hypocrite,  first  caet  out  the  beam  oat  of  thine  own  eye  ;  and 
tlien  shalt  thou  see  dearly  to  oast  oat  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's 
eye.  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  onto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  yoar 
pcMu^ls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample  ihem  onder  their  feet  and 
torn  again  and  rend  yon.  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  giren  yon ;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you  :  for  erery 
one  that  asketh  i^eceiveth ;  and  he  that  seeketh  findeth ;  and  to  him 
ihatknocketh  it  shall  be  opened.  Or  what  man  is  there  of  you, 
whom  if  his  son  ask  braad,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ?  Or  if  he  a^ 
a  ish,  will  he  give  him  a  serpent  ?  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how 
to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shaQ  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him  ? 
Therefore  aU  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate :  for  wide  it  the  gate,  and  broad 
it  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  deetruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go 
in  thereat :  because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which 
leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it.  Beware  of  fake 
|»qphets,  which  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  inwardly  they 
are  ravening  wolves  .  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits.  Do  men. 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  Even  so  every  good 
tree  bringeih  forth  good  fruit ;  but  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil 
fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.  Every  tree 
that  bringeth  not  forth,  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the 
ftre.  Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  Not  every 
one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
besven ;  but  he  that  doeih  the  will  el  my  father  which  is  in  heaven. 
Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day^  Loid,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied 
IB  thy  name?  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out  devils?  and  in  thy 
name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?  And  then  will  I  profess  untO' 
them,  I  never  knew  you :  depart  from  me  ye  that  work  iniquity. 

Thereioie  whosoevei  heareth  these  sayii^gs  of  mine,  and  doeth 
them,  I  will  likeo  him  unto  m  wise  man,  which  built  his  house  upon 
a  rock :  and  the  smn  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  wiada- 
blew,  and  beat  npoo  that  house ;  and  it  fell  not :  for  it  was  founded 
upon  a  rock.  And  every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and 
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doeth  them  not,  akftU  be  likened  onto  »  foolish  man,  which  boilt 
house  upon  the  send  :  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  cume, 
And  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house ;  and  it  fell :  and  great 
was  the  fall  of  it  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  ended 
these  sayings,  the  people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine :  for  ha 
taught  them  as  one  having  anthoritf  ,  and  not  as  the  scribes. 

*  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  house,  behold, 
many  publicans  and  sinners  came  and  sat  down  with  him  and  his 
disciples.  And  when  the  Pharisees  saw  it,  they  said  unto  his  disci- 
ples. Why  eateth  your  Master  with  publicans  and  sinners?  But 
when  Jesus  heard  that,  he  said  unto  them,  They  that  be  whole  need 
not  a  physician,  but  ihey  that  are  sick.  But  go  ye  and  learn  what 
ihat  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice :  for  I  am  not 
•come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.  Then  came 
to  him  the  disciples  of  John,  saying,  Why  do  we  and  the  Phariaeea 
fast  oft,  but  thy  disciples  fast  not  ?  And  Jesus  said  unto  them. 
Can  the  children  of  the  bridewshamber  mourn,  as  long  as  the  brid»> 
gxoom  is  With  them?  but  the  days  will  come,  when  the  bridegroom 
'Shall  be  taken  from  them,  and  then  shall  they  hsL  No  man  putteth 
A  piece  of  new  cloth  unto  an  old  garment,  for  that  which  is  put  in  to 
fill  it  up  taketh  from  the  garment,  and  the  rent  is  made  worse. 
Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles :  else  the  bottles  breaks 
4md  the  wine  runneth  out,  and  the  bottles  perish  :  but  they  put  new 
wine  into  new  bottles,  and  both  are  preserved. 

t  Behold,  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves :  be  ye 
'^lerefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves.  But  beware  of 
men:  for  they  will  deliver  you  up  to  the  councils,  and  they  will 
ecourge  you  in  their  synagogues ;  and  ye  shall  be  brought  before 
governors  and  kings  for  my  sake,  for  a  testimony  against  them  and 
the  Gentiles.  But  when  they  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thou^t  how  or 
what  ye  shall  speak :  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what 
ye  shall  speak.  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  ^irit  of  your 
Father  which  speaketh  in  you.  And  the  brother  shall  deliver  up 
the  brother  to  death,  and  the  father  the  child :  and  the  children  shall 
rise  up  against  iheir  parents,  and  cause  them  to  be  put  to  death. 
And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name's  sake :  but  he  that 
endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved.  But  when  ihey  persecute 
you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  into  another :  for  verily  I  say  unto  you.  Ye 

•  Matthew,  chap.  ii.  10.  f  Matthew,  chap,  x,  IS. 
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ahldl  not  hfiye  gone  over  the  citiee  of  Iflorael,  till  the  Son  of  man  be 
come.     The  dkciple  is  not  abore  his  master,  nor  the  servant  above* 
his  lord.    It  is  enoagh  lor  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  master,  and 
the  servant  as  his  lord.    If  they  have  called  the  master,  of  the  hoooe 
Beelzebub,  how  mudi  more  shM  they  taU  them  of  his  household  ? 
Fear  them  not  therefore  :  iot  there  is  nothing  covered,  that  shall  not 
be  revealed  ;  and  hid,  that  shall  not  be  known.    What  I  tell  yon  in 
d^kneas,  thai  speak  ye  in  light :  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that 
preach  ye  upon  the  house-tops.    And  fear  not  them  which  kill  the 
body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul :  but  rather  fear  him  which  i» 
able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell.    Are  not  two  sparrows 
sold  for  a  farthing?  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground 
without   your  Father.    But   the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all 
numbered.    Fear  ye  not'  therefore,  ye  are  of  .more  value  than  many 
sparrows.    Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him 
will  I  confess-  also  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.    But  who- 
soever shall  deny  me  before  meni  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.    Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  Send  peace 
on  earth :  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.    For  I  ain  come  to* 
set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against 
her  mother,  and  the  diera^ter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law.    And 
a;  man's  foes  shaft  be  they  of  his  own  househc^d.    He  th  at  loveth  father 
or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me  :  and  he  that  loveth  son 
or  daughter  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.    Andiie  that  taketh 
not  his  cross,  and  fc^owe^  after  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.     He  that 
findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it :  and  he  that  losetb  his  life  for  my  sake 
shall  find  it.    He  that  reoeiveth  you  receiveth  me,  and  he  that 
receiveth  me,  receiveth  him  that  sent  me.    He   that  receiveth  a 
prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet  shall  receive  a  prophet's  reward ; 
and  he  that  receiveth  a  righteous  man  in  the  name  of  a  righteoue 
man,  shall  receive  a  righteous  man's  reward.    And  whosoever  shall 
give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  looler  only  in 
the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose 
his  reward. 

*  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,  I  thank  thee,  0  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from 
the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even,  so 
father :  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.     All  things  are  delivered 
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unto  m»  of  my  Father :  and  im  man  kno vath  tha  Son,  but  ihn  Fathar  ; 
naitber  knowath  any  man  tlia  Father,  aara  tba  Son,  and  fca  ta  whoaa^ 
aoever  ibe  Son  will  rareai  him.  Ooma  onto  ma,  all  ye  (hat  labovr 
and  are  heavy  ladan,  and  I  will  f^re  yon  reet  Take  my  jFoka  upon 
yon*  and  leam  of  ma ;  for  I  am  maak  and  lowlj  in  heart :  and  jm 
ahall  find  rest  unto  your  aoula.  For  my  yoke  is  aaaj,  and  my  burdaA 
ia  li^^t. 

*  At  that  time  Jesus  want  on  the  aabbath  day  Uux>ugh  the  cosb.; 
and  hia  diaciplea  were  an  hungered,  and  began  to  pluck  the  eara  oi 
com,  and  to  «at  But  when  the  Phaiifieea  saw  it,  they  said  unto  him* 
Behold,  thy  disciples  do  that  which  ia  not  lawful  to  do  upon  the  sab- 
bath day.  But  be  aaid  unto  them,  Have  ye  not  read  what  David  di4* 
when  he  was  an  hungered,  and  they  that  were  with  him  ;  how  ha 
entered  into  the  bouse  of  God,  and  did  eat  the  shew4>read«  which 
waa  not  lawful  lor  him  to  eat,  neither  for  them  which  were  with  him, 
but  only  for  the  priests  ?  Or  have  ye  not  read  in  the  law,  how  that  ool 
the  sabbath  days,  the  priests  in  the  temple  profane  tha  aabbath,  ao4 
are  blameleea  ?  But  I  aay  unto  you.  That  in  this  place  is  <m£  greatar 
than  the  temple.  But  if  ye  had  known  what  this  maaneth,  I  will 
have  merey,  and  not  sacri£«e,  ye  would  not  have  condemned  tka 
guiitlesa.    For  the  Son  of  man  is  Lard  even  of  the  aabbath  day. 

And  when  he  wae  departed  thenioe,  he  went  into  their  aynagogna : 
and,  Behold,  iliere  was  a  man  which  had  his  hand  wiibMred.  And 
ihey  asked  hioT,  saying,  Is  it  lawful  to  haal  on  the  sabbath  daya?  that 
they  might  accuae  him.  And  he  aaid  unto  tbem,  What  man  ahall 
there  be  among  you,  that  shall  have  one  aheep,  and  if  it  fail  into  n 
pit  on  the  aabbath  day,  will  he  not  ky  hold  on  it,  and  lift  ft  out  f 
How  much  then  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  ?  Wherefore  it  is  law- 
ful to  do  well  on  the  sabbath  days.  Then  saith  he  to  the  mas^ 
atreteh  forth  thine  hand.  And  he  stretched  it  forth ;  and  it  waa  res- 
tored whole,  like  aa  the  othen 

t  He  that  ia  not  with  me  is  against  me ;  and  lie  that  gatheradi 
not  with  me  scaMereUi  abroad.  Wherefore  I  say  unto  yon.  All  ms** 
ner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  for- 
given nnto  men.  And  whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of 
man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him :  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  worlds 
neither  in  the  toorid  to  come.    Either  make  the  tree  good,  and  hia 
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fruit  good ;  or  eke  make  the  tree  oorruptg  and  his  fruit  corrupt :  Cdt 
the  tree  ie  known  by  hU  fruit.  0  generation  ol  vipere,  how  can  j«« 
bei^g  evil,  speak  good  things?  for  out  of  the  abundanee  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh  A  good  man,  out  of  good  the  tieasuw  of  the 
heaii,  bringeth  forth  good  things ;  and  an  evil  man,  out  of  the  evil 
treasure  bringeth  forth  evil  things :  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  ereiy 
idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereol  in  iba 
day  of  judgment  For  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by 
thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned. 

While  he  yet  talked  to  the  people«  bd^dd  his  mother  and  hia 
brethren  stood  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  him.  Then  one  said 
unto  him,  Behold,  thy  mother  and  brethren  stand  without,  desiring  to 
speak  with  thee.  But  he  answered  and  said  unto  him  that  told  him. 
Who  is  my  mother  ?  and  who  are  my  brethren  ?  And  he  stretched 
forth  his  hand  toward  his  disciples,  apd  said,  Behold  my  mother  and 
my  brethren !  For  whosoever  shaU  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  aister,  and  mother. 

*The  same  day  went  Jesus  out  of  the  house,  and  sat  by  the  sea- 
side. And  great  multitudes  were  gathered  together  unto  him,  so 
that  he  went  into  a  ship,  and  sat ;  and  the  whole  multitude  atood  on 
the  shore.  And  he  spake  many  thii^  unto  them  in  parables,  saying, 
Behold,  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow ;  and  when  he  sowed,  some  seedi 
fell  by  the  way  side,  and  the  fowls  came  and  devoured  them  up : 
some  fell  upon  stony  places,  where  they  had  not  much  earth :  and 
forthwith  tiiej  sprung  up,  because  they  had  no  de^ness  of  earth ; 
and  when  the  sun  was  up,  they  w«re  soorched  ;  and  because  they  had 
no  root,  they  withered  away ;  and  some  fell  among  thorns ;  and  the 
thqme  sprui^  up,  and  choked  them :  but  other  &11  into  good  ground^ 
and  brought  forth  finit,  some  an  hundredfold,  some  sixtyfold,  some 
thirtyfold.  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.  And  the  disciples 
came,  and  said  unto  him,  Why  speakest  thou  unto  them  in  parables  ; 
He  anawered  and  said  unto  them,.  Because  it  is  given  unto  you  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to  them  it  is  not 
given.  For  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have 
more  abundance  :  but  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  he  hath.  Therefore  speak  I  to  them  in  parables : 
because  they  seeing,  see  not ;  and  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither  do 
ihey  underetand.    And  in  them  is  fulfilled  the  prophe<^y  of  Esaias, 

*  Matthew,  chap.  ziii. 
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which  saith»  By  hearing  ye  shall  hear»  and  shall  not  nndelBtand  ;  and 
seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  shall  not  perceive :  lor  this  people's  heart  is 
waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  they 
have  closed ;  lest  at  any  time  they  shoold  see  with  their  eyes,  and 
hear  with  their  ears,  and  should  understand  with  t^r  heart,  and 
should  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them,    fiut  blessed  are  your 
eyes,  for  they  see :  and  your  ears,  for  they  hear.    For  rerily  I  say 
unto  you.  That  many  prophets  and  righteous  men  have  desired  to  see 
those  things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them  ;  and  to  hear  thaue 
things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them.    Hear  ye  therefore 
the  parable  of  the  sower.     When  any  one  heareth  the  word  of  the 
kingdom,  and  understandeth  it  not,  then  cometh  the  wicked   one^ 
and    catcheth    away  that    which    was  sown    in  his    heart.      This 
is  he  which  received  seed  by  the  wayside,    fiut  he  that  received 
the  seed  into  stony  places,  the  same  is  he  that  heareth  the  -word, 
and  anon  with  joy  receiveth  it ;  yet  hath  he  not  root  in  himself,, 
but  dureth    for  a    while  ;    for  when    tribulation    or    persecution 
ariseth  because  of  the  word,  by  and  by  he  is  offended.     He  also  that 
received  seed  among  the  thorns  is  he  that  heareth  the  word ;  and  the 
care  of  this  world,   and  the     deceitfnlness   of    riches,   choke   the 
word,  and  he  becometh  unfruitfal.    But  he  that  received  seed  into 
the  ground  is  he  that  heareth  the  word,  and  understandeth  it ;  vrhich 
also  beareth  fruit,  and  bringeth  forth,  some  an  hundredfold,  some 
sixty,  some  thirty.    Another  parable  put  he  forth  unto  them,  sayings 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  man  which  sowed  good  seed 
in  his  field :  but  while  men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares 
among  the  wheat,  and  went  his  way.  But  when  the  blade  was  sprung 
up,  and  brought  forth  fruit,  then  appeared  the  tares  also.     So  the 
servants  of  the  householder  came  and  said  unto  him.  Sir,  didst  not 
thou  sow  good  seed  in  thy  field  ?  from  whence  then  hath  it  tares  ? 
He  said  imto  them.  An  enemy  hath  done  this.     The  servants  said 
nnto  him.  Wilt  thou  then  that  we  go  and  gather  them  up  ?     But  he 
said.  Nay ;  lest  while  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root  up  also  the 
wheat  with  them.     Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest :  and  in 
the  time  of  harvest  I  will  say  to  the   reapers.  Gather  ye  together  first 
the  tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  bum  them  :  but  gather  the 
wheat  into  my  barn.     Another  parable  put  he  forth  unto  them,  say- 
ing. The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which 
a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  hb  field  :  ^riiich  indeed  is  the  least  of  all 
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seeds ;  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs,  and 
beoometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the 
bxandi^ee  thereof.  Aaother  parable  spske  he  unto  them :  The  kixigdom 
of  heaven  ie  like  nnto  leayen,  which  a  woman  took,  m^d  hid  in  three 
meararesof  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened.  All  these  things 
spslEe  Jesos  nnto  the  mnltittide  in  parables  ;  und  without  a  parable 
spake  he  not  onto  them :  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken 
by  the  prophet,  saying,  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables  ;  I  will 
utter  things  which  have  been  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  Then  Jesus  sent  the  multitude  away,  and  went  into  the  house : 
and  his  disciples  came  unto  him,  saying,  Declare  unto  us  the  parable 
of  the  taxes  of  the  field.  He  answered  and  said  anto  them,  He  that 
soweth  the  good  seed  is  the  fion  of  msji. ;  the  field  is  the  world ;  the 
good  8eed  are  the  children  ol  the  kingdom ;  but  the  tares  are  the 
children  of  the  wicked  ons :  the  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the  devil ; 
the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world  ;  and  the  reapers  are  the  angels. 
As  therefore  the  tares  are  gathered  and  burned  in  the  fire  ;  so  shall 
it  be  in  ^e  end  of  this  world.  The  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth  his 
angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that 
offend,  and  them  which  do  iniquity;  and  shall  cast  them  unto  a 
furnace  of  fire  :  there  shall  be  waUing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Then 
shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father.    Who  hath  eare  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

^  Then  eame  to  Jesus  scribes  and  Pharisees,  which  were  of 
Jerusalem,  saying,  Why  do  thy  disciples  transgress  the  tradir 
tion  of  the  elders?  for  they  wash  not  their  hands  when  Uiey 
eat  bread.  But  he  answered  and  said  unto  them.  Why  do  ye  also 
trauGigress  the  commandment  of  God  by  your  tradition  ?  For  Ood 
commanded,  saying.  Honour  thy  Father  and  mother :  and,  He  that 
cuxseth  lather  or  mother  let  him  die  the  death.  But  ye  say,  Whoso- 
ever shall  say  to  hi$  &ther  or  his  mother,  Jiia  s^  gift,  by  whatsoever 
thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me  ;  and  honour  not  his  father  or  his 
mother,  he  shall  he  free.  Thus  have  ye  made  the  commandment  of 
God  of  none  effeet  by  your  tradition.  Ye  hypocrites !  well  did  Eraias 
prophesy  of  you,  sayiiig.  This  people  draweth  nigh  imto  me  with 
their  mouth,  and  honoureth  me  with  their  lips  ;  but  their  heart  is  far 
from  jpoe.    But  in  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines 

the  commandments  of  men.    And  he  called  the  multitude,  and  said 
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imto  them,  Hear,  and  understand :  not  that  which  goeth  into  the 
month  defileth  a  man  ;  but  that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this 
defileth  a  man.  Then  came  his  disciples,  and  said  unto  him,  Knowest 
thou  that  the  Pharisees  were  offended  after  they  heard  this  Buying  ? 
But  he  answered  and  said.  Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father 
hath  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted  up.  Let  them  alone  :  they  be  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind :  and  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  £all 
into  the  ditch.  Tlien  answered  Peter  and  said  unto  him.  Declare 
unto  us  this  parable.  And  Jesus  said.  Are  ye  also  yet  without  under- 
standing ?  Do  not  ye  yet  understand,  that  whatsoever  entereth.  in 
at  the  mouth,  goeth  into  the  belly,  and  is  cast  out  into  the  draught  ? 
But  those  things  which  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  come  forth  from 
the  heart ;  and  they  defile  the  man.  For  out  of  the  heart  proceed 
evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  witness, 
blasphemies  :  these  are  the  things  which  defile  a  man ;  but  to  eat  with 
unwashen  bands  defileth  not  a  man. 

*  And  when  his  disciples  were  come  to  the  other  side,  they  had 
forgotten  to  take  bread.  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Take  heed  and 
beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and '  the  Sadducees.  « And  they 
reasoned  among  themselves,  saying.  It  is  because  we  have  taken  no 
bread.  Which  wheii  Jesus  perceived,  he  said  unto  them,  0  ye  of 
little  &ith,  why  reason  ye  among  yourselves,  because  ye  have  brought 
no  bread  ?  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand  that  I  spake  it  not 
to  you  concerning  bread,  that  ye  should  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees  ?  Then  understood  they  how  that 
he  bade  them  not  beware  of  the  leaven  of  bread,  but  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees. 

When  Jesus  came  into  the  coasts  of  Oaesarea  Fhilippi,  he  asked  his 
disciples,  saying.  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  man,  am  ?  And 
ihey  said,  Some  say  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist ;  some,  EHias  ;  and 
others,  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets.  He  saith  unto  them.  But  whom 
say  ye  that  I  am  ?  And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said.  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Uying  God.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto 
him,  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona  ;  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not 
revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  And  I  say  also 
unto  thee,  That  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church ;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I  will 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou 
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ahalt  bind  on  earth  sKall  be  bound  in  heaven :  and  whatooerer  thoa 
ehalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.  Then  charged  he  his 
disciples,  that  they  should  tell  no  man  that  he  was  Jteus  the  Christ. 
From  that  time  forth  began  Jesus  to  shew  unto  his  discipleft,  how 
that  he  must  go  unto  Jerusalem,  and  vqSbc  many  things  ol  the  eldexs 
and  chief  priests,  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  be  raised  «fgain  the 
third  day.  Then  Peter  took  him,  and  began  to  rebuke  him,  aaying* 
Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord :  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee.  But  he  tuniecL 
and  said  unto  Peter,  Qet  thee  behind  me,  Satan :  thou  art  an  ofibnce 
unto  me,  for  thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  Qod,  but  those 
that  be  of  men.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples,  If  any  man  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow 
me :  for  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it :  and  whosoever 
will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  fibad  it.  For  what  is  a  man  profited, 
if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?  or  what  shall 
a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?  For  the  Son  of  man  shall  come 
in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his  angels ;  and  then  he  shall  reward 
every  man  according  to  his  works.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  There  be 
some  standing  here,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death,  tiU  they  see  the 
Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom. 

*  At  the  same  time  came  the  disciples  unto  Jesus  saying,  Who  is 
the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  And  Jesus  called  a  little 
child  unto  him,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  <^  them,  and  said.  Verily  I 
say  xmto  you,  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children 
ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Whosoever  therefore 
shall  humUe  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  And  whoso  shiU  receive  one  such  little  child 
in  my  name,  receiveth  me.  But  whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little 
ones  which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  (hat  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth 
of  the  sea. 

Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences !  for  it  must  needs  be  that 
offences  come ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh ! 
Wherefore,  if  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  them  off,  and  cast 
ihmn  from  thee  :  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  halt  or  maimed, 
rather  than  having  two  hands  or  two  feet  to  be  cast  into  everlasting 
fire.  And  if  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from  thee : 
it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  with  one  eye,  rather  than  having 

*  Matthew,  cb»p.  TfiB, 
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two  eym  to  be  cast  into  bteU-fire.  Take  heed  that  ye  despiae  not  one 
el  theae  little  onea ;  lor  I  aaj  «nto  yoii»  That  in  heaven  their  aogek 
do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  ae  in  heaven.  For  the 
Son  of  maa  is  oone  to  aare  that  Tvhich  waa  lost.  Bow  think  ye  ?  If 
amaabvreanhiiBdiedaheep^aQdoneofthMBL  be  gone  aatray.  doth 
he  not  2e«v«  the  ninety  moA  nine  and  goeth  into  the  moBntaiaa*  and 
aeeketh  that  iMtk  is  gone  aatimy  ?  And  if  ao  be  that  he  find  it, 
^rily  I  evf  unto  yen,  he  rejoiceth  mo»e  of  that  Mhaep,  than  of  the 
Binei^  a&d  nine  which  went  not  aatny.  Even  bo,  it  is  not  the  will 
of  your  Father  which  ia  in  heaven,  that  one  of  theae  little  onea  ahonld 
perish.  Moreover  if  thy  brother  ahall  treapaaa  againat  thee,  go  and 
tell  him  his  lanh  between  thee  and  him  akme :  if  he  ehali  hear  thee 
^ou  !»et  gained  thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  ihee^  iheu 
take  with  thee  one  or  two  mora,  that  in  the  montili  of  two  or 
three  witneeses  evexy  wovd  may  be  established.  And  if  he  ahall 
ne^eet  to  hear  them,  t^  it  vnto  tiie  chmch :  but  if  he  ncgleet  to  hear 
ihe  church,  let  him  be  nnto  thee  as  an  hoaAen  man  and  a  puUican. 
Terily  I  say  unto  you,  Wharlsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  AaU.  be 
bound  in  heaven :  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  ^f^}  be 
loosed  in  heaven.  Again  I  say  unto  yoo.  That  if  two  of.  you  ahall 
sgree  on  earth  as  touching  anytlung  that  they  diall  aak,  it  shall  be 
done  for  them  of  my  Father  wUoh  is  in  heaven.  For  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  ^n  am  I  in  the  midnt  of 
them. 

Then  came  Peter  to  him,  and  said,  Loid,  how  oft  shall  my  brother 
sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  P  till  aeven  timea  ?  Jesua  saith 
unto  him,  I  say  not  unto  thee,  Until  aeven  times  ;  but  Until  seventy 
times  seven.  Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  likened  unto  a 
certain  king,  which  would  take  aooonnt  of  his  servants.  And  when 
he  had  begum  to  reckon,  one  was  brongbt  unto  him  which  owed  him 
ten  thousand  talents.  But  forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord 
commanded  him  to  be  sold,  and  his  wile,  and  children,  and  all  that 
he  had,  and  payment  to  be  made.  The  servnat  diarefoBe  fell  dowm, 
and  worshipped  him,  saying,  Lord,  have  patience  with  me,  and  I  wiM 
pay  thee  all.  Then  the  lord  of  tiiat  servant  was  moved  with  oan»- 
passion,  and  loosed  him,  and  forgave  him  the  debt  But  the  aaane 
servant  went  out,  and  found  one  of  his  feOow-eennantB  which  owed 
1dm  an  hundred  pence ;  and  he  laid  handa  on  him,  and  took  him  by 
the  throat,  saying,  Pay  me  that  thou  owest.    And  his  fellow-servant 
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fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  besought  him,  saying.  Have  ptttience  with 
xne,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.  And  he  woold  not ;  bnt  went  and  caat 
him  into  prison,  till  he  should  pay  the  debt.  So  when  his  fsUow- 
senrants  saw  what  was  done,  they  were  wry  sorry,  and  came  and 
told  nnto  their  lord  all  tiiat  was  done,  l^en  hie  lofd,  after  that  he 
had  called  him,  said  unto  him,  0  thou  wicked  serrant,  I  forgaTS  thee 
all  that  debt,  because  thou  desiredst  me :  shouldeet  not  them  also 
have  had  compassion  on  thy  feUow-senrant,  eren  ae  I  had  pity  on 
thee  ?  And  his  lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered  him  to  the  tormentove, 
till  he  should  pay  all  that  was  due  unto  him.  So  likewiee  ^baU  my 
heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not 
every  one  his  brother  their  tre^asses. 

*  The  Pharisees  also  came  unto  him,  tempting  him,  and  saying 
unto  him,  la  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  fdr  efery 
cause  ?  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  not  i^ad,  that 
He  which  made  them  at  the  beginning,  made  them  male  alid  female ; 
and  said,  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  to  his  wife ;  and  they  twain,  shall  be  one  flesh  ?  Wherefore 
they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh.  What  therefore  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder.  They  say  unto  him.  Why 
did  Moses  then  command  to  give  a  writing  of  divorciDment,  and  to* 
put  her  away  ?  He  saith  unto  them.  Hoses  because  of  the  hardness 
of  your  hearts,  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives :  but  from  tfie 
beginning  it  was  not  so.  And  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever  shsdl  put 
away  his  wife,  except  it  he  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  ano^er^ 
committeth  adultery :  and  whoso  marrieth  {her  which  is  put  awa]^ 
doth  commit  adultery.  His  disciples  say  unto  him.  If  the  case  of  the 
man  be  so  with  hia  wife,  it  is  not  good  to  marry.  But  he  said  unto 
them.  All  men  cannot  receive  this  saying,  save  they  to  whom  ft  is 
given.  For  there  are  some  eunuchs  which  were  so  bom  from  their 
mother's  womb;  and  there  are  some  eunuchs  which  were  made 
eunnchi  of  men ;  and  there  be  eunuchs  which  have  made  themselves 
eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  He  that  is  able  to  receive 
it,  let  him  receive  it. 

Then  were  there  brought  unto  him  little  children,  that  he  should 
put  his  hands  on  them»  and  pray :  and  the  disciples  rebuked  them* 
But  Jeauasaid,  Suffer  little  children,  and  forbid  them  not,  to  come  untb 
me :  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    And  he  laid  his  hands  on 

*  Mattfaew,  chsp.  six.,  3. 
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them,  and  departed  ihenoe.  And,  behold,  one  came  and  said  mdto  him« 
Good  Master,  what  good  thing  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  have  etenial  life  ? 
And  he  said  imto  him,  Why  caUest  thon  me  good  ?  there  is  none  good 
Imt  one,  thai  tt ,  God :  but  if  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  com- 
mandments. He  saith  unto  him,  Which  ?  Jesns  said.  Thou  shalt  do 
no  murder,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery  ;  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 
Thou  shalt  not  bear  ftdse  witness.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother : 
and,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  The  young  man 
saith  unto  him.  All  these  things  have  I  kept  from  my  youth  up : 
what  lack  I  yet  ?  Jesus  said  unto  him,  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and 
sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  ihou  shalt  have  treasure 
in  heaven  ;  and  come  and  follow  me.  .But  when  the  young  man  heard 
that  saying,  he  went  away  sorrowful :  for  he  had  great  possessions. 
Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  a  rich 
man  shall  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  again  I  say 
unto  you,  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  €kxi.  When  his 
disciples  heard  U,  they  were  exceedingly  amazed,  saying.  Who  then 
can  be  saved  ?  But  Jesus  beheld  Ihem,  and  said  unto  them.  With 
men  this  is  impossible ;  but  with  God  all  things  are  possible.  Then 
answered  Peter  and  said  unto  him,  Behold,  we  have  forsaken  all,  and 
followed  thee  ;  what  shall  we  have  therefore  ?  And  Jesus  said  unto 
them.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  That  ye  which  have  followed  me,  in  the 
regeneration  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory, 
ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
IsraeL  And  every  one  that  hath  forsaken  houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters, 
or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife  or  children,  or  lands  for  my  name's  sake, 
shall  receive  an  hundredfold,  and  shall  inherit  everlasting  life.  But 
many  that  are  first  shall  be  last ;  and  tke  last  shall  he  first. 

*  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  imto  a  man  that  ie  an  house- 
holder, which  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to  hire  labourers  into  hia 
vineyard.  And  when  he  had  agreed  with  the  labourers  for  a  penny  a 
day,  he  sent  them  into  his  vineyard.  And  he  went  out  about  the  third 
hour,  and  saw  others  standing  idle  in  the  market  place,. and  said  imto 
them,  Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard,  and  whatsoever  is  right,  I  will  give 
you.  And  they  went  their  way.  Agun  he  went  out  about  the  sixth 
and  ninth  hour,  and  did  likewise.  And  about  the  eleventh  hour  he 
went  out,  and  found  others  standing  idle,  and  saith  unto  them.  Why 

*  Katihsw,  chap.  zx. 
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Stand  ye  here  all  the  daj  idle  ?  They  say  unto  him,  Because  no  man 
hath  hired  ns.  He  said  unto  them.  Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard ;  and 
whatsoever  is  right  OuU  shall  ye  receive.  So  when  even  was  come, 
the  lord  of  the  vineyard  saith  unto  his  steward,  Call  the  labourers,  and 
^ve  them  their  hire,  beginning  from  the  last  nnto  the  first  And  when 
they  came  that  toera  hired  abont  the  eleventh  hour,  they  received  every 
man  a  penny.  But  when  the  first  came,  they  supposed  that  they 
should  have  received  more  ;  and  they  likewise  received  every  man  a 
penny.  And  when  they  had  received  te,  they  murmured  against  the 
goodman  of  the  hous^,  saying.  These  last  have  wrought  hut  one  hour, 
and  thou  hast  made  them  equal  tmto  ub,  which  have  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day.  But  he  answered  one  of  them,  and  said,  fViend, 
I  do  thee  no  wrong:  didst  not  thou  agree  with  me  for  a  penny  ? 
Take  that  thine  t «,  and  go  thy  way :  I  will  give  unto  this  last,  even 
as  unto  thee.  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine 
own?  Is  thine  eye  evil,  because  I  am  good  ?  So  the  last  shall  be 
first,  and  the  first  last :  for  many  be  called,  but  few  chosen. 

Then  came  to  him  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children  with  her 
sons,  worshipping  him,  and  desiring  a  certain  thing  of  him.  And  he 
said  unto  her.  What  wilt  ihou  ?  She  saith  unto  him.  Grant  that  these 
my  two  sons  may  sit,  the  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  in  thy  kingdom.  But  Jesus  answered  and  said,  Te  know  not 
what  ye  asL  Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shall  drink  of, 
and  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with  ?  They 
say  unto  him.  We  are  able.  And  he  saith  unto  them.  Ye  shall  drink 
indeed  of  my  cup,  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am 
baptized  with :  but  to  sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on  my  left,  is  not 
mine  to  give,  but  it  9haU  he  given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of 
my  Father.  And  when  the  ten  heard  U,  they  were  moved  with  indig- 
nation against  the  brethren.  But  Jesus  called  them  unto  him,  and  said. 
Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them, 
and  they  that  are  great  exercise  authority  upon  them.  But  it  shall  not 
be  so  among  you :  but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  minister ;  and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  servant :  even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many. 

*  And  when  he  wfui  come  into  the  temple,  the  chief  priests  and 
the  elders  of  the  people  came  unto  him  as  he  was  teaching,  and  said, 

•  Mutthsw,  ekap.  ni.  23. 
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By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things  ?  and  who  gave  thee   tlu» 
authority  !     And  Jesos  answered  and  said  unto  them,  I  also  will  aak 
you  one  thing  which  if  ye  tell  me,  I  in  likewise  will  tell  you   Jyy 
what  authority  I  do  these  things.    The  baptism  of  John,  whence  irss. 
it  ?  from  heaven,  or  of  men  ?  And  they  reasoned  with  themselves, 
saying.  If  we  shall  say  from  heaven ;  he  will  say  unto  us,  why  did  ye 
not  then  believe  him  ?  But    if  we  shall  say,  of  men ;  we  fear   the 
people ;  for  all  hold  John  as  a  prophet.    And  they  answered  Jesus, 
and  said.  We  cannot  tell.    And  he  said  unto  them.  Neither  tell  I  you 
by  what  authority  I  do  these  things.     Bat  what  think  ye  ?  A  certain 
man  had  two  sons  ;  and  he  came  to  the  first,  and  said,  son,  go  -work 
to-day  in  my  vineyard.    He  answered,  and  said,  I  will  not :   but 
afterward  he  repented,  and  went.    And  he  came  to  the  second,  and 
said  likwise.    And  he  answered  and  said,  I  ^o  sir :  and  went  not. 
Whether  of  the  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father  ?    They  say  imto  bim^ 
The  first.    Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Yerly  I  say  unto  you,  That  the 
publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into  tlie  kingdom  of  God  before  you. 
For  John  came  unto  you  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  ye  believed 
him  not :  but  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  believed  him  :  and   ye 
when  ye  had  seen  it,  repented  not  afterward,  that  ye  might  believe 
him.    Hear  another  parable  :  There  was  a  certain  householder,  which 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  hedged  it  romid  about,  and  digged  a  wine- 
press in  it,  and  built  a  tower,  and  let  it  out  to  husbandmen,   and 
went  into  a  far  country :  and  when  the  time  of  the  fruit  drew  near, 
he  sent  his  servants  to  the.  husbandmen,  that  they  might   receive 
the  fruits  of  it.    And  the  husbandmen  took  his  servants,  and  beat 
one,  and  killed  another,  and  stoned  another.    Again  he  sent  other 
servants  more  than  the  first :  and  they  did  unto  them  likewise.     But 
last  of  all  he  sent  unto  them  his  son,  saying.  They  will  reverence 
my  son.    But  when  the  husbandmen  saw  the  son,  they  said  among 
themselves.  This  is  the  heir ;   come,  let  us  kill  him,  and  let  us  seize 
on  hia  inheritance.    And  they  caught  him,  and  cast  him  out  of  the 
vineyard,  and  slew  him.     When  therefore  the  lord  of  the  vineyard 
cometh,  what  will  he  do  unto  those  husbandmen  ?    They  say  unto 
him,  He  will  miserably  destroy  those  wicked  men,  and  will  let  oat 
hie  vineyard  imto  other  husbandmen,  which  shall  render  him  the 
froits  in  their  seasons.   Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Did  ye  never  read  ia  the 
scriptures,  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  the  same  is  be* 
come  the  head  of  the  comer:  this  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is 
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marvelloixs  in  our  eyes  ?  Therefore  bbj  I  unto  you,  the  kingdom  o£ 
God  shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  giren  to  a  nation  bringing  forth 
the  Imits  thereof.  And  whosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone  shall  be 
broken :  but  on  whomsoever  it  shaQ  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder. 

*  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  certain  king  which  made  a 
marriage  for  his  son,  and  sent  forth  his  servants  to  caQ  them  that 
were  bidden  to  the  wedding :  and  they  would  not  come.  Again,  he 
sent  forth  other  servants,  saying,  TeH  ihem  which  are  bidden. 
Behold,  I  have  prepared  my  dinner :  my  oxen  and  my  fotlings  are 
killed,  and  all  things  are  ready :  come  unto  the  marriage.  But  they 
made  light  of  it,  and  went  their  ways,  one  to  his  fann,  another  to  his- 
merchandise :  And  the  remnant  took  his  servants,  and  entreated 
them  spitefully,  and  slew  ihsm.  But  when  ihtB  king  heard  iherMf, 
he  was  wroth :  and  he  sent  forth  his  armies,  ttid  destroyed  those 
murderers,  and  burned  up  their  city.  Then  saith  he  to  Ms  servants. 
The  wedding  is  ready,  but  they  wiiich  were  bidden  were  not  worfliy. 
Oo  ye  therefore  into  the  highways,  an^  as  mauy  as  ye  siiall  £nd,  bid 
to  the  marriage.  So  those  servants  went  out  into  the  highways,  and 
gathered  together  all  as  many  as  they  found,  both  bad  and  good : 
and  the  wedding  was  furnished  with  guests.  And  when  the  king^ 
came  in  to  see  the  guests,  he  saw  there  a  man  which  had  not  on  a 
wedding  garment :  and  he  saith  unto  him.  Friend,  how  earnest  tfiou 
in  hither  not  having  a  wedding  garment  ?  And  he  was  speecMese. 
Then  said  the  king  to  the  servants.  Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and 
take  him  away,  and  cast  him  into  outer  datkness ;  there  shaB  b# 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  For  many  are  called,  but  few  af» 
chosen. 

Then  w^snt  the  Pharisees,  and  took  counsel  how  the^  might 
entsngie  him  m  his  talk.  And  they  sent  out  unto  him  thei#  diseipies 
with  the  Herodians,  saying.  Master  we  know,  that  thou  furt  true,  and 
teaehest  the  way  of  God  in  truth,  neither  cMest  tihoa  for  any  fiiint ;  for 
thou  regardest  not  the  person  of  men.  Tell  us  theiefom  wbiil  thia^est 
thou ;  la  il  lawful  to  giv«  tribute  unto  Caesar,  or  not  ?  But  JsMe  pei> 
eeived  their  wickedness,  and  said.  Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye  bypoeritee? 
Shew  me  the  tribute  money.  And  they  brou^^  unto  him  a  pesMy> 
And  he  saith  unto  them.  Whose  ii  this  image  and  supeneriptlon  ? 
They  say  mito  him,  Ceesar's.  Then  sailik  he  unto  them,  Render  there- 
fore unto  Cbssar  the  things  which  are  Caesar^s ;  andtmtoOod  the  tidngs 

*  ICatthefir,  chsp.  zzii,  2. 
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that  are  God's.    When  they  had  heard  ihe$e  tDard$,  they  marvelled 
and  left  him,  and  went  their  way. 

The  same  day  came  to  him  the  Saddncees,  which  say  that  there  is 
BO  resunectioQ,  and  asked  him,  saying,  Master,  Moses  said,  If  a  man 
die,  having  no  children,  his  brother  shaU  marry  his  wife,  and  raise  up 
seed  uito  his  brother.  Now  there  were  with  ns  seven  brethren  :  and 
the  first,  when  he  had  married  a  wife,  deceased,  and,  having  no  issue, 
left  his  wife  imto  his  brother :  likewise  the  second  also,  and  the  third, 
onto  the  seventh.  And  last  of  all,  the  woman  died  also.  Therefore 
in  the  resurrection  whose  wife  shaU  she  be  of  seven  ?  for  they  all  had 
her.  Jesos  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Te  do  err,  not  knowing  the 
scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  Qod.  For  in  the  resurrection  they 
neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  Gkxl 
in  heaven.  But  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye  not 
read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  saying,  I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Issac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?  God  is 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  And  when  the  multitude 
heard  tkU^  they  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine. 

But  when  ike  Pharisees  had  heard  that  he  had  put  the  Sadducees 
to  silence,  they  were  gathered  together.  Then  one  of  them,  whieh 
ircM  a  lawyer,  asked  him  a  question,  tempting  him,  and.saying,  Master, 
which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the  law  ?  Jesus  said  unto  him, 
Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
«a  thyselL  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets. 

While  the  Pharisees  were  gathered  together,  Jesus  asked  them, 
saying.  What  think  ye  of  Christ?  whose  son  is  he  ?  They  say  unto 
him.  The  son  of  David.  He  saith  unto  them.  How  then,  doth  David 
in  spirit  call  him  Lord  ?  saying,  the  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou 
<m  my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool  ?  If  David 
^hen  call  him  Lord,  how  is  he  his  son?  And  no  man  was  able  to 
answer  him  a  word ;  neither  durst  any  man,  from  that  day  forth,  ask 
him  any  more  qusiUotu. 

^  Hien  spake  Jesus  to  the  multitude,  and  to  his  disciples,  saying 
The  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat :  all  therefore  what- 
soever they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do ;  but  do  not  ye  after 

•  MatUww,  oliAp,  niii. 
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their  works :  for  they  say,  and  do  not.  For  they  bind  heavy  bnrrlens 
and  grisTons  to  be  borne,  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoidders ;  but  they 
ej^efiMslvsf  will  not  move  them  with  one  of  their  fingers.  But  all 
iheir  works  they  do  lor  to  be  seen  of  men :  they  make  broad  their 
ph^acteries,  and  enlarge  the  borders  of  their  garments,  and  love  the 
uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  and  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and 
greetings  in  the  markets,  and  to  be  called  of  men.  Rabbi,  Rabbi.  But 
be  not  ye  called  Rabbi :  for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ ;  and  aU 
ye  are  brethren.  And  call  no  man  your  father  upon  the  earth :  for 
one  is  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven.  Neither  be  ye  called  masters : 
lor  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ  But  he  that  is  greatest  among 
yon  shall  be  your  servant  And  whosoever  shall  exalt  himself  shall 
be  abased ;  and  he  that  shall  humble  himself  shall  be  exalted.  But 
woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  shut  up  ihe 
kingdom  of  heaven  against  men:  for  ye  neither  go  in  youredvee^ 
neither  suffer  ye  ihem  diat  are  entering  to  go  in.  Woe  unto  you, 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  lor  ye  devour  widows'  houses,  and 
lor  a  pretence  make  long  prayer:  therelore  ye  shall  receive  the 
greater  damnation.  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites ! 
lor  ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  mak^  one  proselyte ;  and  when  he  is 
made,  ye  make  him  two-Md  more  the  child  of  hell  than  yourselves. 
Woe  unto  yoo,  ye  blind  guides !  which  say.  Whosoever  shall  swear  by 
the  temple,  it  is  nothing ;  but  whosoever  shall  swear  by  the  gold  of 
the  tem|de,  he  is  a  debtor.  Ye  fools  and  blind:  for  whether  is 
greater,  the  gold,  or  the  temple  that  sanctifieth  the  gold?  And« 
Whosoever  shall  swear  by  the  altar,  it  is  nothing ;  but  whosoever 
sweareth  by  the  gift  that  is  upon  it,  he  is  guilty.  Ye  fools  and  blind : 
lor  whether  ie  greater,  the  gift,  or  the  altar  that  sanctifieth  the  gift? 
Whoso  therelore  shall  swear  by  the  altar,  sweareth  by  it  end  by  all 
tluags  theieon.  And  vdioeo  shall  swear  by  the  temple,  sweareth  by 
it  and  by  him  that  dweUeth  therein.  And  he  that  shall  swear  by 
heaven,  sweareth  by  the'  throne  of  God,  and  by  him  that  sitteth 
thereon.  Woe  unto  3rou,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  pay 
tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier 
maUere  of  the  law,  judgment  mercy,  and  faith :  these  ought  ye  to 
have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.  Ye  blind  guides,  which 
•train  at  a  gnat  u^d  swallow  a  cameL  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites !  lor  ye  make  dean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and 
of  the  platter,  but  within  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  excess.    Thou 
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blind  Pharisee,  cleanse  first  that  tchteh  U  within  the  cnp  and 
platter,  that  the  outside  of  them  may  be  dean  abo.    Woe  nsfto 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  h7X)0crites !  for  ye  are  like  nnto  wliited 
chres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  fall  of 
dead  men*8  bones,  and  of  all  imdeanness.    Eren  so  ye  also  oatw«edl3r 
appear  righteous  unto  men,  but  within  ye  are  full  ci  bypoerisy 
iniquity.     Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites ! 
ye  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the  sepulehivs  of  thm^ 
righteous,  and  say,  If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  &tbei%  we  wmld 
not  hare  been  partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  pitiphete. 
Wherefore  ye  be  witnesses  unto  yourselTes,  that  ye  are  the  chUdrem 
of  them  which  killed  the  prophets.    Fill  ye  up  then  the  ■aeasure  o£ 
your  fathers.     Ta  serpents,  ye  geiie9:atiQa  of  Tipersl  bow  caa  ya 
escape  the  damnation  of  hell  ?    Wkerafore,  behold,  I  send  unto  you 
prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes :  and  $ome  of  ftbem  ye  shall  kill 
and  crucify;  and  some    of  them    abaHl  ye  aeourge  in    your  aynar- 
gogues,  and  persecute  them  from  city  to  city :  thai  upon  yoa  MkAY 
come  aU  tiie  ri^teoua  blood  shed  npon  the  earth,  from  the  blood 
of  righteous  Abel  unto  the  Uood  of  Zachaiia*s  son  of  B«racliiaa,  whona 
ye  slew  between  the  temple  and  the  altar.    Verily  I  say  unto  yon,  AIL 
these  things  shall  come  up<Mi  this  generation.    O  Jemialem*  Jera8al»Bi» 
ih&u  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stoneet  them  which  are  sent  ualo 
ihee,  how  often  would  I  hare  gathered  ^  children  together,  even  •«. 
a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not ! 
Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate.    For  I  eay  unto  yon.  To 
shall  not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shaU  say,  Blessed  is  he  thnt  eooMth 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 

*  Watch  theiefore  ;  for  ye  know  not  what  hour  your  Lotd  doth 
come.  But  know  this,  tiiat  if  the  good  man  of  the  hooae  had  known 
in  what  watch  the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have  wntohed,  nnd 
would  not  hare  suffered  his  house  to  be  broken  up.  Therefore  be  ye 
also  ready  :  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  8on  of  man  ooaaoth* 
Who  then  is  a  faithful  and  wise  servant,  whom  hie  lord  hath  made 
ruler  over  his  household,  to  give  them  meat  in  due  aeaaon  ?  Bleaaed  te 
that  servant,  whom  his  lord,  when  he  eometh,  shall  find  ao  doing. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you.  That  he  shall  make  him  ruler  oter  all  hia  goods. . 
But  and  if  that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart.  My  lord  dalayetb  his 
coming  ;  and  shall  begin  to  smite  hie  fellowHMrvante,  and  to  mmt 

*  Mattliew,  chap,  xxiv.,  42. 
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with  the  drunken ;  the  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day 
when  he  looketh  not  for  him,  and  in  an  hour  that  he  is  not  aware  of, 
and  shall  cut  him  asunder^  and  appoint  him  his  portion  with  the 
liypocriteB :  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

*  Then  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven  he  likened  unto  ten  vir^^, 
which  took  their  lamps«  and  went  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom.  And 
£ve  of  them  were  wise,  and  five  loere  foolish.  They  that  tcere  foolish 
took  their  lamps,  and  took  no  oil  with  them :  but  the  wise  took  oil  in 
their  vessels  with  their  lamps.  While  the  bridegroom  tarried  they  all 
slumbered  and  slept.  And  at  midnight  there  was  a  cry  made,  Behold, 
the  bridegroom  cometh ;  go  ye  out  to  meet  him.  Then  all  ^ose  virgins 
arose,  and  trimmed  their  lamps.  And  the  foolish  said  unto  the  wise. 
Give  us  of  your  oil ;  for  our  lamps  are  gone  out.  But  the  wise 
answered,  saying,  Not  so  ;  lest  there  be  not  enough  for  us  and  you  : 
but  go  ye  rather  to  them  that  sell,  and  "buy  for  yourselves.  And  while 
they  went  to  buy,  the  bridegroom  came ;  and  they  ^t  were  ready 
went  in  with  him  to  the  marriage  :  and  the  door  was  shut.  Afterward 
came  also  the  other  virgin^,  saying,  Lord,  Lord,  open  to  us.  But  he 
answered  and  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  know  you  not.  Watch 
theref Qre»  for  ye  know  neiUier  the  day  nor  the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of 
man  cometh.  For  the  kiiigdom  of  heaven  m  as  a  man  travelling  into  a 
far  country,  who  called  his  own  servants,  and  delivered  unto  ihem  hia 
goods.  And  unto  one  he  gave  five  talents,  another  two,  and  to 
another  one;  to  every  man  according  to  his  several  ability;  and 
etaag)itw9j  took  his  journey.  Then  he  that  had  received  the  five 
talents  went  and  traded  with  the  same,  and  made  them  other  ^xe 
taleatB.  And  likewise  he  that  had  received  two,  he  also  gained  other 
two.  But  he  that  hMd  received  one,  went  and  digged  in  the  earth, 
and  hid  his  lord's  money.  After  a  long  time  the  lord  of  those  servants 
comath,  and  reckoneth  with  them.  And  so  he  that  had  received 
five  talents  came  and  brought  other  five  talents,  saying,  Lord,  fhou 
dsliveredst  unto  me  five  talents  ;  Behold,  I  have  gained  beside  them 
fi^ve  talents  more.  His  lord  said  unto  him,  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
&ithfal  servant :  {hou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will 
mak»  thee  ruler  over  many  things :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
IcHBd.  He  also  that  had  received  two  talents  came  and  said,  Lord, 
thoa  delivexedst  unto  me  two  talents :  behold,  I  have  gained  two 
other  talents  beside  them.    His  lord  said  unto  him.  Well  done,  good 
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and  faithful  serrant ;  thou  hast  been  faithful  orer  a  ifow  things,  I 
wiU  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  lord.    Then  he  which  had  received  the  one  talent  came  and  said. 
Lord,  I  knew  thee  that  thou  art  an  hard  man,  reaping  where  thou 
hast  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  thou  hast  not  strawed :  and  I 
was  afraid,  and  went  and  hid  thy  talent  in  the  earth :  lo  there  thoa 
hast  that  is  thine.     His  Lord  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Thou 
wicked  and  slothful  servant,  thou  knewest  that  I  reap  where  I  sowed 
not,  and  gather  where  I  have  not  strawed  ;  thou  oughtest  therefore  to 
have  put  my  money  to  the  exchangers,  and  then  at  my  coming  I 
should  have  received    mine  own    with  usury.     Take  therefore  tho 
talent  from  him,  and  give  it  unto  him  which  hath  ten  talents.    For 
unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance : 
but  from  him  that  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he 
hath.    And  cast  ye  the  improfitable  servant    into  outer  darkness: 
there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.    When  the  Son  of  man 
shall  come  in  his  gloiy,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall 
he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory  :  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered 
all  nations :  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  she- 
pherd divideth  hie  sheep  from  the  goats  :  and  he  shall  set  the  sheep 
on  his  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  the  left.    Then  shall  the  King 
say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand.  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father^ 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world :  for  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat :  I  was  thirsty, 
and  ye  gave  me  drink :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in :  naked, 
and  ye  clothed  me  :  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me  :  I  was  in  priaon, 
and  ye  came  unto  me.    Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him,  saying, 
Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungred,  and  fed  thee?  or  thirsty,  and 
gave  thee  drink?    When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger,  and  took  thee  in? 
or  naked,  and  clothed  thee  ?    Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison, 
and  came  imto  thee  ?    And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them. 
Verily  I  say  imto  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  ft  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.    Then  shall  he 
say  also  imto  them  on  the  left  hand.  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels :  for  I  was  aa 
hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me 
no  drink :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in :  naked,  and  ye 
clothed  me  not :  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not.    Theik 
shall  they  also  answer  him,  saying  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hung- 
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ered,  or  athirst,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick,  or  in  prison,  and 
did  not  minister  nnto  thee  ?  Then  shall  he  answer  them,  saying 
Verily  I  say  nnto  yon.  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me.  And  these  shall  go  away  into 
ererlastldg  punishment :  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal. 

*  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  his  house, 
many  publicans  and  sinners  sat  also  together  with  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  :  for  there  were  many,  and  they  followed  him.  And  when 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  saw  him  eat  with  publicans  and  sinners, 
they  said  unto  his  disciples,  How  is  it  that  he  eateth  and  drinketh 
with  publicans  and  sinners  ?  When  Jesus  heard  it,  he  saith  unto 
them.  They  that  are  whole  have  no  need  of  the  Physician,  but  they 
that  are  sick :  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to 
repentance.  And  the  disciples  of  John  and  of  the  Pharisees  used  to 
fast :  and  they  come  and  say  unto  him,  Why  do  the  disciples  of  John 
and  of  the  Pharisees  fast,  but  thy  disciples  6wt  not  ?  And  Jesua 
said  tmto  them.  Can  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber  fast,  while  the 
bridegroom  is  with  them,  they  cannot  fast.  But  the  days  will  come 
when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away  from  them,  and  then  shiaU 
they  fast  in  those  days.  No  man  also  seweth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on 
an  old  garment :  else  the  new  piece  that  filled  it  up  taketh  away  from 
the  old,  and  the  rent  is  made  worse.  And  no  man  putteth  new  wine 
into  old  bottles :  else  the  new  wine  doth  burst  the  bottles  and  the 
wine  is  spilled,  and  the  bottles  will  be  marred :  but  new  wine  must 
be  put  into  new  bottles. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  went  through  the  com  fields  on  the 
sabbath  day ;  his  disciples  began,  as  they  went,  to  pluck  the  ears  of 
com.  And  the  Pharisees  said  unto  him.  Behold,  why  do  they  on  the 
sabbath  day  that  which  is  not  lawful  ?  And  he  said  unto  them, 
Hare  ye  never  read  what  David  did,  when  he  had  need,  and  was  an 
hungered,  he,  and  they  that  were  with  him  ?  How  he  went  into  the 
house  of  God  in  the  days  of  Abiathar  the  high  priest,  and  did  eat  the 
shewbread.  which  is  not  lawful  to  eat  but  for  the  priests,  and  gave 
also  to  them  which  weref  with  him  ?  And  he  said  unto  them.  The 
sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath :  therefore 
the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  also  of  the  sabbath. 

f  There  came  then  his  brethren  and  his  mother,  and,  standing^ 
without,  sent  unto  him,  calling  him.    And  the  multitude  sat  about 
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bim ;  and  they  eaid  unto  him.  Behold,  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren 
without  aeek  £or  thee.  And  be  answered  them,  saying  Who  is  uay 
mother,  or  my  brethren  ?  And  he  looked  rovnd  about  an  them  prhioli. 
eat  about  him,  and  said.  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethrea  !  For 
whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  Qod,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  my 
sister,  and  mother. 

*  And  he  tau^t  them  many  things  by  parablesj  and  said  unto 
them  in  his  doetrine.  Hearken ;  Behold,  there  went  out  a  sower   to 
sow ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  ss  he  sowed,  some  fell  by  the  way  side,  axul 
the  &wls  of  the  air  came  and  deroured  it  up.    And  some  fell  on 
stony  ground,  where  it  had  not  much  earth;  and  immediately  it 
sprang  up,  becauoe  it  had  no  depth  of  earth  :  but  when  the  sun   was 
up,  it  was  scorched  ;  and  because  it  had  no  root,  it  withered  aw^y. 
And  some  fell  among  thorns,  and  the  thorns  grew  up,  and  choked   it, 
and  it  yielded  no  fruit.    And  other  fell  on  good  ground,  and  did 
yield  fruit  that  sprang  up  and  increased  ;  and    brought  forth,   some 
thirty,  and  some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred.     And  he  said  unto 
them,  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.    And  when  he  was 
alt)ne,  they  that  were  about  him  with  the  twelve,   asked  of  him   the 
parable.    And  he  said  unto  them.  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the 
mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God :  but  unto  them  that  are  without* 
all  these  things  are  done  in  parables :  that  seeing  they  may  see,  and 
not  perceive ;  and  hearing  they  sMf  hear,  and  not  undexatand  ;    laat 
at  any  time  they  should  be  converted,  and  their  sins  should   be 
forgiven  them.    And  he  said  unto  them,  Know  ye  not  this  parable  ? 
^iod  how  then  will  ye  know  all  parables?    The  sower  soweth  the 
woid.    And  these  are  they  by  the  way  side,  where  the  woid  is  sown. 
But  when  they  have  heard,  Satan  oometh  immediately,   and  taketh 
away  the  woard  that  was  sown  in  th^  hearts.    And  these  are   thjey 
likewise  whaxih  are  sown  on  stony  ground;  who,  when  they  have 
heard  the  word,  immediately  xeceive  it  with  badness ;  and  have 
no  root  in  themselves,  and  so  endure  but  for  a  time :  afterwaid,  when 
affliction  or  persecution  ariseth  for  the  word's  sake,  immediately  they 
are  offended.     And  these  are  they  which  are  sown  among  thorns  • 
such  as  hear  the  word,  and  the  cares  of  this  world,  and  the  deceitful' 
ness  of  riches,  and  the  lust  of  other  things  entering  in,  choke  the 
word,  and  it  becometh  unfruitfuL    And  these  are  they  which  ar« 
Bown  on  good  ground;  such  as  hear  the  word,  and  leceive  it.  aud 
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bring  forth  fruit,  flome  thirtyf dd,  some  sizly,  and  some  an  himdiadi 

And  he  said  tinto  them,  la  a  candle  brought  to  be  put  under  a  bushel, 

or  under  a  bed  ?  and  not  to  be  set  on  a  candle-atick  ?    For  these  ia 

nothing  hid,  which  shall  not  be  manifeated ;  neither  waa  anything 

kept  secret,  but  that  it  should  come  abroad.    If  any  man  have  eara  to 

hear,  let  him  hear.    And  he  said  unto  them,  Take  heed  what  he  hear  r 

with  what  measure  ye  met^  it  shall  be  measured  to  you :  and  unto 

yon  that  hear  shall  more  be  given.    For  he  that  hath,  to  him  diall 

be  given :  and  he  that  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  even  Ihat 

which  he  hath.    And  he  said,  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  msh. 

should  oast  seed  into  the  ground ;  and  should  sleep,  and  rise  nighi 

«nd  day,  and  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow  up,  he  knoweth  not 

how  ;  for  the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself ;  first  the  blade, 

then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com  in  the  ear.    But  when  the  fruit 

is  brought  forth,  immediately  he  putteth  in  the  sickle,  because  the 

harvest  is  come,    And  he  said  Whereunto  shall  we  liken  the  kingdom 

of  Qod !  or  with  what  comparison  shall  we  compare  it  I     It  is  like  a 

grain  of  mustard  seed,  which,  when  it  is  sown  in  the  earth,  is  less 

than  all  the  seeds  that  be  in  the  earth :  but  when  it  is  sown,  it  groweth 

up,  and  becbmeth  greater  than  all  herbe,  and  shooteth  out  great 

bia^iches ;  so  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  may  lodge  under  the  shadow 

of  it. 

*  Then  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  asked  him.  Why  walk  not  thy 
disciples  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  but  eat  bread  with 
unwashen  hands  ?  He  aoBwered  and  said  onto  them,  Well  hath  Esaiaa 
prophesied  of  yo^  hypocrites,  as  it  is  written.  This  people  hoabureth 
me  with  their  Ups,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me.  Howbeit,  in  vain 
do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandmenta  of 
men.  For  laying  aside  the  commandment  of  God,  ye  hold  the  traditicm 
of  men,  as  the  washing  of  pots  imd  cups :  and  many  other  such  lik^ 
things  ye  do.  And  he  said  unto  them,  FuU  well  ye  reject  the 
^^OPiTttftTiriTiftftnt  of  Qod,  that  ye  piay  keep  your  pwn  tradition.  For 
Moses  sai^i  Honour,  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother ;  and.  Whoso  curseth 
father  pr  mother,  let  him  die  the  death :  but  ye  say.  If  a  man  shall  say 
to  his  father  or  mother,  It  ia  Corban,  that  ia  to  say,  a  gift,  by  whatr 
soever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  xae;he  ehdll  he  fr^.  And  y^ 
suffer  him  no  more  to  do  aught  for  his  father  or  his  mother :  making 
the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  through  your  tradition,  which  ye  have 
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delivered  :  *nd  many  sack  like  things  do  ye.  And  when  he  ealled  all 
ihe  people  trnfo  him,  he  said  nnto  them,  Hearken  imto  me  every  one 
«/  ycm,  and  understand  :  there  is  nothing  from  irithout  a  man,  that 
lenteiiag  into  him  ean  defile  him :  but  the  things  which  come  out  of 
him,  these  are  they  that  defile  the  man.  If  any  man  have  ears  to  hear, 
let  him  hear.  And  when  he  was  entered  into  the  house  from  the 
pe€gpfe,  hie  disoiples  asked  him  ooneetaiAg  the  parable.  And  he  saith 
unto  them,  Are  ye  so  without  understanding  also  ?  Do  ye  not 
pecceiye»  that  whatsoever  thing  from  without  entereth  into  the  man, 
it  cannot  defile  him ;  because  it  entereth  not  into  his  heart,  but  into 
the  belly,  sad  goeth  oat  into  the  draughty  purging  all  meats?  And  he 
said.  That  which  cometh  out  of  the  man,  that  defileth  the  man.  For 
from  within,  out  of  the  heart  (^  men,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  adulteries, 
foniioations,  murders,  thefts,  covetousness,  wickedness,  deceit,  las- 
civiousness^  alx  evil  eye,  blasphemy,  pride,  foolishness :  all  these  evil 
things  come  from  within,  and  defile  the  man. 

*  And  when  he  had  called  the  people  urUo  him  with  his  disciples 
also,  he  said  unto  them,  Whosoever  wiU  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me.  For  whosoever  will 
save  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  but  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake 
and  the  gospel's,  ^e  same  shall  save  it.  For  what  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  Or 
what  shall  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  Whosoever  therefore 
shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words  in  this  adulterous  and  sinful 
generation ;  of  him  also  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed,  wben  he 
cometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  the  holy  angels. 

t  And  he  came  to  Capernaum :  and  being  in  the  house,  he  asked 
them.  What  was  it  that  ye  disputed  among  yourselves  by  the  way  ? 
But  they  held  their  peace  :  for  by  the  way  they  had  disputed  among 
themselves,  who  thould  he  the  greatest  And  he  sat  down  and  called 
the  twelve,  and  saith  unto  them,  If  any  man  desire  to  be  first,  ihe  eame 
shall  be  last  of  aU,  and  servant  of  alL  And  he  took  a  child,  and  set 
him  in  the  midst  of  them :  and  when  he  had  taken  him  into  his  arms, 
he  said  veto  them.  Whosoever  shall  receive  one  of  such  children  in 
my  name,  receiveth  me :  and  whosoever  shall  receive  me,  recmveth 
not  me,  but  him  that  sent  me. 

And  John  answered  him,  saying.  Master  we  saw  one  casting  out 
devils  in  thy  name,  and  he  foUoweth  not  us :  and  we  forbad  bim, 
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because  lie  followedi  not  ob.  But  Jeexn  said,  FVdbid  him  not :  for 
dieie  is  no  man  which  shall  do  a  miracle  in  qij  name,  that  can  Hghtl^ 
speak  eril  of  me.  For  he  that  is  not  against  ns  is  on  our  part.  For 
whoBoerer  shall  gire  yon  a  cup  of  water  to  drink  in  my  name,  becanae 
ye  belong  to  Christ,  Terilj  I  say  imto  yon,  he  shall  not  lose  his 
reward.  And  whosoever  shall  offend  one  of  the^e  little  ones,  that  be- 
Here  in  me,  it  is  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about 
his  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the  sea.  And  if  thy  hand  offend 
thee,  cat  itaSt:  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  maimed,  than 
having  two  hands  to  go  into  hell,  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be 
quenched :  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  ihe  fire  is  not  quenched. 
And  if  thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  it  off :  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter 
halt  into  life,  than  having  two  feet  to  be  east  into  hell,  into  the  fire 
that  never  diall  be  quenched :  where  their  worm  dietii  not,  and  the 
fin  is  not  quenched.  And  if  thine  eye  offend  tbee,  plu^  it  -oot : 
it  is  better  lor  thee  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Qod  with  <Mie  eye, 
than  having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  hell  fire :  where  their  worm 
dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.  For  ev^iy  one  shall  be 
salted  with  fire,  and  evexy  sacrifice  diall  be  salted  with  salt.  Salt  tt 
good  ;  but  if  the  sltlt  have  lost  his  saltness,  wherewith  will  ys  soasob 
it  ?    Have  salt  in  yourselves,  and  have  peace  one  with  another. 

*  And  they  brought  young  children  to  him,  tiiat  lie  ahouki  touch 
tiiem :  and  hi9  disciples  rebuked  those  that  bnmght  &tem.  But  when 
Jesss  saw  U,  he  was  much  displeased,  and  said  tmto  them,  Suffer  the 
little  efaildran  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not :  for  of  sneh  ia 
the  kingdom  ol  God.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever  shall  not 
vBceive  the  kingdom,  of  Qod  as  a  little  child,  he  ahall  not  oiter 
tfaareiB.  And  he  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  put  JMs  hands  upon  tbem» 
and  blessed  them. 

-  And  when  he  was  gone  forth  into  iSie  way,  fhme  came  one  nm* 
ning,  and  kneeled  to  him,  and  aeked  him,  Good  Master,  what  shall 
I  do  ihat  I  may  inherit  eternal  life  ?  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Why 
tallest  thou  me  good?  ihare  i§  none  good  but  one,  thmt  is  God.  Tbaa 
knbweet  the  commandments,  Do  not  commit  adnMeiy,  Do  net  loll. 
Do  not  aleaU  Bo  net  bear  IbIm  witness,  Defraud  not,  fioneor  tl^ 
lather  and  mother.  And  he  answered  and  sasd  nnle  him,  Kaatar,  all 
these  have  I  observed  from  my  youth.  Then  Jesus  MMMinghimr 
loved  himandaaid  nntohim.  One  thing  thenkokeet;  go  thy —y; 
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mU  whAtfloerer  thoa  hast,  axid  gyre  to  the  poor»  and  tlioa  akalt  hava 
^reaanro  in  heaven :  and  come,  take  up  the  crosa,  and  follow  me. 
And  he  was  sad  at  that  saying,  and  went  away  grieved  :  for  he  had 
great  possessions.  And  Jesus  looked  round  about,  and  saith  unto 
his  disciples,  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  Qod  I  And  the  disciples  were  astonished  at  his  words. 
But,  Jesus  answereth  again,  and  saith  unto  them,  Children  how  hard 
is  it  for  them  that  trust  in  riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Qod ! 
It  is  easier  for  a  camd  to  go  throu^  the  eye  of  a  needle,  then  for  a 
rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d.  And  they  were  astonish- 
ed out  of  measure,  saying  among  themselves.  Who  then  can  be 
saved  ?  And  Jesus  looking  upon  them  saith,  With  men  it  is  imposst* 
ble,  but  not  with  Qod :  for  with  Qod  all  things  are  possible.  Then. 
Peter  began  to  say  unto  him,  Lo,  we  have  left  all,  and  have  followed 
thee.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said.  Verily  I  say  unto  yon,  There 
is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or 
mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  sake,  and  the  gospel's, 
but  he  shall  receive  an  hundredfold  now  in  this  time,  houses,  and 
brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  children  and  lands,  with  -penecrnr 
ttons :  and  in  the  world  to  come  eternal  life.  But  many  thai  are 
first  shall  be  last ;  and  the  last  first 

*  And  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  come  unto  him, 
saying.  Master,  we  would  that  thou  shouldeet  do  for  us  whatsoever 
we  shall  desire.  And  he  said  unto  them.  What  would  ye  that  I 
should  do  for  you  ?  They  said  unto  him,  Ghtant  unto  us  that  we  may 
sit,  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  thy  left  hand,  in  thy 
glory.  But  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask :  can  ya 
drink  of  the  oup  that  I  drink  of  7  and  be  baptised  with  the  baptism 
that  I  am  baptized  with  ?  And  they  said  unto  him,  We  can.  And 
Jesus  said  unto  them,  Ye  shall  indeed  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink 
of :  and  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  withal,  shall  ye  be 
batpized  :  but  to  sit  on  my  ri^t  hand  and  on  my  left  hand  is  not 
mine  to  give  ;  but  it  shdil  he  given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared* 
And  when  the  ten'  heard  it  they  began  to  be  much  displeased  with 
James  and  John.  But  Jesus  called  them  to  him,  and  saith  unto  them, 
Ye  know  that  they  which  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Qentiles 
exercise  lordship  orer  them ;  and  their  great  ones  ezereise  authority 
upon  them.    But  so  shall  it  not  be  among  you :  but  whosoever  will  be 
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great  unoagyaa,  tball  be  your  minister,  and  whosoerer  of  yon  will  be 
the  chiefest,  shall  be  servant  of  aU.  For  eren  the  Son  of  man  oame 
not  to  be  ministered  nnto,  bat  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many. 

*  Therefore  I  say  unto  you.  What  thii^gs  soever  ye  desire,  when 
ye  pray,  beliere  that  ye  receire  th&m,  and  yo  shall  hayel  ihmn.  And 
when  ye  stand  i»raying,  foigive,  if  ye  have  aught  against  any :  that 
your  Father  also  whioh  is  in  heaven  may  f or^^ve  you  your  trespasses. 
But  if  ye  do  not  forgive  neither  will  your  Fadier  whidi  is  in  Heaven 
foigive  your  trespasses. 

t  And  they  send  unto  him  certain  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the 
Herodians,  to  catch  him  in  hi$  words.  And  when  they  were  comet 
they  say  tmto  him.  Master,  we  know  that  thou  art  true,  and  carest 
far  no  man ;  for  thou  regardest  not  the  person  of  men,  but  teaohest 
the  way  of  God  in  truth:  Is  it  lawfol  to  give  tribute  to  C8a8ar,or  not? 
shall  we  give,  or  shall  we  not  give  ?  But  he,  knowing  their  hypo- 
crisy, said  unto  them.  Why  tempt  ye  me  ?  bring  me  a  penny,  that 
may  I  we  it.  And  they  brou£^t  it.  And  he  saith  unto  them.  Whose 
i»  this  image  and  superscription  ?  And  they  said  unto  him,  Csssar's. 
And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  them.  Render  to  Cnsar  the  things 
that  are  Caraar's  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's.  And  they 
marvelled  at  him.  Then  came  unto  him  the  Sadducees,  whioih  say 
tiiere  is  no  resurrection ;  and  they  asked  him,  saying.  Master,  Moses 
wrote  unto  us,  If  a  man's  brother  die,  and  leave  his  wife  behind  fc»«», 
and  leave  no  children,  that  his  brother  should  take  his  wife,  and  raise 
up  seed  unto  his  brother.  Now  there  were  seven  brethren :  and  the 
first  took  a  wife  and,  dying  left  no  seed.  And  the  second  tO(^ 
her,  and  died  ;  neither  left  he  any  seed :  and  the  third  likewise* 
And  the  seven  had  her,  and  left  no  seed :  last  of  all  the  woman 
died  also.  In  the  resurrection  therefore,  when  they  shall  rise, 
whose  wife  shall  she  be  of  them  ?  for  the  seven  had  her  to  wife. 
And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  them.  Do  ye  not  therefore  err, 
because  ye  know  not  the  scriptures,  neither  the  power  of  GoA? 
For  when  they  shall  rise  from  the  dead,  they  neither  marry,  ncv 
are  given  in  marriage ;  but  are  as  the  angels  which  are  in  heavem 
And  as  touching  the  dead,  that  they  rise  :  have  ye  not  read  in  the  book 
of  Moses,  how  in  the  bush  God  spake  unto  him,  saying,  I  am  the  God 
of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob?    He  is  not 
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the  God  of  the  dead,  but  the  Qod  of  the  liTing:  ye  therefore  do  greatly 
err.  And  one  of  the  tcribee  came,  and  having  heard  them  rcnflo»j"g 
together^  and  perceiving  that  he  had  answered  them  well«  asked  him. 
Which  is  the  first  commandment  of  all  ?  And  Jesus  answered  him* 
The  first  of  all  Hie  commandments  »«,  Hear,  0  Israel;  The  Lord  our 
God  is  one  Lord;  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  wiOi  aU  thy 

heart,  and  with  all  thy  and,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy 
strength :  this  it  the  first  commandment  And  the  aeeond  it  like, 
namdf  this,  Thon  shalt  lore  thy  neigfaboor  as  thysdl  There  is  none 
other  commandment  greater  than  these.  And  the  scribe  said  onto 
him,  Well,  Master,  thon  hast  said  the  tmth :  for  there  is  one  Qod  ; 
and  there  is  none  other  but  he  ;  and  to  love  him  vnth  all  the  heart, 
and  with  all  the  understanding,  and  with  all  the  soul,  and  with  all  tha 
strengdi,  and  to  love  hit  neighbonr  as  himself,  is  more  than  all  whole 
burnt  offeringB  and  sacrifices.  And  when  Jesus  saw  that  he  answered 
discreedy,  he  said  unto  him,  Thoa  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
God.    And  no  man  after  that  durst  ask  him  any  quettion. 

*  And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasary,  and  beheld  how  the 
people  cast  money  into  the  treasury  :  and  many  that  were  rich  cast  ia 
much.  And  there  came  a  certain  poor  widow,  and  ahe  threw  in 
two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing.  And  he  called  unto  him  hia 
disciples,  and  saith  nnto  them.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  That  this  poor 
widow  hath  cast  more  in,  than  all  they  which  have  cast  into  the 
treasury ;  for  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance,  bat  she  of  her 
want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living. 

t  And  he  came  to  Nasareth,  where  he  had  been  brought  up :  and, 
as  his  custcMn  was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath  day, 
and  stood  up  ion  to  read.  And  there  was  delivered  nnto  hini  the 
book  of  the  prophet  Esaias.  And  when  he  had  opened  the  book,  he 
found  the  place  where  it  was  written,  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  npon 
me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor ; 
]ie  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to 
the  captives,  and  recovermg  of  si^t  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  (he  Lord. 
And  he  closed  the  book,  and  he  gave  •£  again  to  the  minister,  and  sat 
down.  And  the  eyes  of  all  them  that  were  in  the  synasog^ue  were 
fastened  on  him.  And  he  began  to  say  unto  them.  This  day  is  this 
scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears«    And  itll  bare  him   witneaa,    and 
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xfcmdend  al  tlie  gxacimift  words  whieh  proceeded  o«t  of  liie  mouih^ 
And  they  said,  It  not  this  Joseph's  son  ?  And  he  ssid-  wito  them^ 
Te  win  surely  My  unto  me  this  pioredb,  Physicisn,  heal  thyself :  what* 
soever  we  hare  heard  done  in  GiHDefnaiini,  do  also  here  in  thy  country. 
And  he  said,  Verily  I  saw  unto  yon,  No  prophet  is  accepted  in  his 
own  country.  Bat  I  tell  yon  of  a  tmlh,  many  widows  were  in  Israel 
in  ttia  days  of  filias,  when  the  heaven  was  riint  np  three  years  and  six 
monthe,  when  great  fsmine  was  throughout  all  the  land ;  but  unt6 
none  of  them  was  Elfas  sent,  save  unto  Sarepta,  a  tUy  of  8idon,  unto 
a  woman  that  imm  a  widow.  And  many  lepers  were  in  Israel  in  the 
time  of  Eliseus  the  prophet ;  and  none  of  them  was  cleansed,  saving 
Naaman  the  Syrian. 

♦  Bnt  their  scribes  and  Pharisees  murmured  against  his  disciples, 
saying,  Why  do  ye  eat  and  drink  with  publicans  and  sinners  f  And 
Jesus  answering  said  tmto  them.  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a 
physician ;  but  they  that  are  sick.  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous^ 
but  sfamen  to  repentance.  And  he  spake  also  a  parable  unto  them ; 
No  man  puttelh  a  piece  of  a  new  garment  upon  an  old  ;  if  otherwise, 
then  both  the  new  maketh  a  rent,  and  the  piece  that  was  taken  out 
of  the  new  agreeth  not  with  the  old.  And  no  man  putteth  new  wine 
into  old  bottles ;  eke  the  new  vHne  will  burst  the  bottled,  and  b^ 
filled,  and  the  bottles  shall  perish.  But  new  wine  must  be  put  into 
new  bottled ;  and  both  are  preserved.  No  man  ^o  having  drunk  old 
ymB  straightway  desireth  new :  for  he  saitfa,  The  old  is  better. 

t  And  it  came  to  pass,  on  the  second  sabbath  after  the  first,  that 
he  Went  through  the  eom  fields ;  and  his  disciples  plucked  the  eara 
of  com,  and  did  eat,  rubbing  tfc«iti  in  e^«*  hands.  And  certain  of  th^ 
Fhiffisees  said  unto  them.  Why  do  ye  that  which  is  not  lawful  to  do 
on  the  sabbath  days  ?  And  Jesus  answering  them  said,  Have '  ye 
not  read  so  nnieh  as  this,  wiMt  David  did,  when  himself  was  an 
hvBgred,  and  they  which  were  with  him ;  how  he  went  into'  the  hous^ 
of  Qod,  and  did  take  and  eat  the  shew*bread,  and  gave  also  to  them 
thai  were  with  him ;  whkh  il  is  not  lawful  to  eat,  but  iar  the  priests 
alone?  And  he  said  unto  them,- lliat  the  tSon  of  man  is  Lord  also 
of  the  sabbath. 

And  it  came  to  pass  also  on  another  sabbath,  that  he  entered  into 
the  synagogue  and  taught :  and  there  was  a  man  whose  right  hand 
was  withered.    And  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  watched  him,  whether 
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ha  woald  heal  on  the  sabbath  day ;  that  they  mi^t  find  aa  aoonaation 
againat  him.  But  he  hnew  their  thoo^ta,  and  said  to  the  man 
which  had  the  withered  hand,  Biae  up,  and  atand  forth  ia  die  midst. 
And  he  arose  and  stood  forth.  Then  said  Jeaos  unto  them,  1  will 
ask  one  thing ;  Is  it  kwfnl  oa  the  pabbath  days  to  do  good,  or  to  do 
evil  ?  to  save  life,  or  to  destroy  i^? . 

*  And  he  lifted  up  hia  eyes  on  his  diseiples,  and  said,  Bleased 
he  ye  poor :  for  yours  ia  ihe  kingdom  of  God.    Blessed  are  ye  that 
hunger  now :  for  ye  shall  be  filled.    Blessed  are  ye  that  weep  now  i 
for  ye  shall  laugh.    Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  hate  you,  and 
when  they  shall  separate  you  from  their  eowpany,  and  shall  reproach 
y<m,  and  cast  out  your  name  as  eyil,  for  the  Son  of  man*a   sake. 
Rejoice  ye  in  that  day,  and  leap  for  joy :  for  behold  your  reward  ie 
great  in  heaven :  for  in  the  like  manner  did  their  fathers  unto  the 
prophets.    But  woe  unto  you  that  are  rich !  for  ye  hare  receired 
your   consolation.    Woe   unto   you    that   are   full!   for    ye    shall 
hunger.    Woe  unto  you  that  laugh,  now  1  for  ye  shall  moam  and 
weep.    Woe  unto  you  when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you  I  for  so 
did  their  fathers  to  the  false  prophets.    But  I  say  unto  you  which 
hear,  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  which  bate  you ;  hless 
them  that  curse  you,  and  pray  foi^  them  which  despitelully  use  you. 
And  unto  him  that  smiteth  thee  on  the  one  cheek  offer  also  the  other  ; 
and  him  that  taketh  away  thy  doke  forbid  not  to  take  thy  coat  also. 
(Hve  to  every  man  i&at  asketh  of  thee ;  and  of  him  that  taketh  away 
thy  goods  ask  them  not  again.    And  as  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise.    For  if  ye  love  them  which  love 
you,  what  thank  have  ye  ?  for  sinners  also  love  those  that  love  them. 
And  if  ye  do  good  to  them  which  do  good  to  you,  what  thank  have 
ye  ?  for  sinners  also  do  even  the  same.    And  if  ye  lend  to  them  of 
whom  ye  hope  to  receive,  what  thank  have  ye  ?  for  ainners  also  land  to 
sinners,  to  receive  as  much  again.    But  love  ye  your  eoemies,  and 
do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again  ;  and  your  reward  shall 
be  great,  and  ye  shall  be  the  children  of  the  Highest :  for  he  is  kind 
unto  he  unthankful  and  to  the  eviL .  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  as 
your  Father  also  is  merciful.    Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged: 
condemn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned  :  forgive,  and  ye  abftH 
be  forgiven :  give,  and  it  shali  be  given  unto  you  :   g;ood  measure, 
pressed  down  and  shaken  together,  and  running  over,  shjdl  men  give 
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into  your  boecmu  For  with  the  sane  measure  that  ye  mete  withal, 
it  fihaU  be  meaeuved  to  yoa  again.  And  he  spake  a  parable  unto 
them,  Oan  the  blind  lead  the  blind?  shall  they  not  both  fsUinto  the 
ditch  ?  The  diseiple  ia  not  abore  his  master :  but  erery  one  that  is 
I>erleet  shall  be  as  hia  master.  And  ^y  beholdest  thou  the  mote 
that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  bat  perceiyest  not  the  beam  that  is  in 
thine  own  eye  ?  Either  how  canst  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  Brother,, 
let  me  puU  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thine  eye,  when  thou  thyself 
beholdest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?  Thou  hypocrite  I 
oast  out  fixst  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see 
deariy  to  pull  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye.  For  a  good 
tree  bringeth  not  lorth  corrupt  fruit ;  neither  doth  a  corrupt  tree 
bring  forth  good  fruit  For  eveiy  tree  is  known  by  iU  own  fruit : 
for  of  thorns  men  do  not  gather  figs,  nor  of  a  bramUe  boah  gather 
they  grapes.  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart 
bringeth  forth  that  which  is  good  ;  and  an  eyil  man  of  the  evil  trear> 
sure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  0vil :  for  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  his  mouth  speaketh.  And  why  call  ye  me,  IiOrd,  Lord, 
and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say  ?  'Whosoever  cometh  to  me,  and 
heareth  my  saying,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  shew  you  to  whom  he  is 
like :  ha  is  like  a  man  trhioh  built  an  house,  and  digged  deep,  and 
laid  the  foundation  on  a  rock ;  and  when  the  flood  arose,  the  stream 
beat  vehemently  upon  that  house,  and  could  not  shake  it ;  for  it  waa 
founded  upon  a  rock.  But  he  that  heareth»  and  doeth  not,  is  like  a 
man  that  without  a  foundation  built  an  house  upon  the  earth ;  against 
which  the  stream  did  beat  vehemently,  and  immediately  it  f  eU ;  and 
the  ruin  of  that  house  was  great. 

*  And  one  of  the  Pharisees  •  desir^  him  that  he  would  eat  with 
him.  And  he  went  into  the  Pharisee's  house,  and  sat  down  to 
meat.  And  behold,  a  woman  in  the  oitj,  tvhich  was  a  sinner, 
when  she  knew  that  Jews  sat  at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's  house, 
brought  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  and  stood  at  his  feet  behind 
him  weeping,  and  began  to  wash  his  feet  with  tears,  and  did 
wipe  fhm  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  kissed  his  feet,  and 
anointed  thetn  with  the  ointment.  Now  when  the  Pharisee  which  had 
bidden  him  saw  it,  he  spake  witiiin  himself,  saying;  This  man,  if  he 
were  a  prc^het,  would  have  known  who  and  what  manner  of  woman 
tkU  U  that  toudieth  him ;  ft>r  she  ts  a  sinner.    And  Jesus  answering 
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said  'onto  him,  Simon,  I  baTe  somewhat  to  tay  imtQ  tkte.  And  W 
nith,  Itaster,  my  <m.  There  was.a  ceitain  creditor  wfaidi  had  two 
delitan :  the  one  owed  five  hundred  pence,  and  the  othmr  fdJty ;  and 
when  the  J  had  nothing  to  pey»  he  fiankly  forgave  them  both.  Tell 
me  therefore,  which  of  them  wiU.  love  him  moat  ?  Simon  anawored 
and  said,  I  siqppose  diat  ha^  to  whom  he  forgave  moat.  And  he  anid 
mito  him,  Thon  haet  rightly  judged.  And  he  turned  to  the  woman* 
and  eaid  unto  Simon,  Seest  thou  thie  woman?  I  entMed  into  thine 
house,  thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet :  but  she  hath  waahed  nay 
feet  with  tears,  and  wiped  ihem  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  Then 
gavest  me  no  kiss :  but  this  woman,  since  the  time  I  came  in,  hntih 
not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.  My  head  with  oil  thou  didst  not  anoint ; 
but  this  woman  ha^  anointed  my  feet  with  ointment  Wherefore  I 
say  unto  thee,  Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven  ;  for  she  loved 
nroch :  but  to  whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little.  AjaA 
he  said  unto  her.  Thy  sins  are  fbrgiven.  And  they  that  sat  at  meat 
with  him  began  to  say  within  themselves.  Who  is  this  that  forgiveth 
sins  also?  And  he  said  to  the  woman,  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thaa  ; 
go  in  peace. 

*  And  when  muck  people  were  gathered  together,  and  were  ooma 
to  him  out  of  every  city,,  be  spake  by  a  parable  :  A  sower  weiit  ont 
to  sow  his  seed  :  and  as  he  sowed,  some  fell  by  the  way  side  ;  and  it 
was  trodden  down,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  devoured  it.  And  soma 
fell  upon  a  rock ;  and  all  soon  as  it  was  sprung  up,  it  withered  away, 
because  it  lacked  moisture.  And  some  fell  among  thorns;  and  the 
ihonis  spian^t  up  with  it  and  chocked  it.  And  other  lell  on  good 
ground,  and  sprang  up,  and  bare  fruit  an  hundredfold.  And  vrhen. 
he  had  said  these  things,  he  cried,  he  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear.  And  his  disciples  asked  him,  saying,  What  might  this  parable 
be  ?  And  he  said.  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteriea  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  :  'but  to  othen  in  paraldes ;  that  seeing  they  might 
not  see,  and  hearing  they  might  not  understand.  Now  the  parable 
18  this :  The  seed  is  the  word  of  God.  Those  by  the  way  aide  are 
they  that  hear ;  then  coometh  the  devil  and  taketh  away  the  vrord  out 
of  their  hearts,  lest  they  should  believe  and  be  saved.  Th^  on  the 
rock  are  they,  which*  when  they  hear,  receive  the  word  with  joy  ;  and 
these  have  no  root,  which  for  a  while  bdieve,  and  in  time  of  tempta* 
tion  fall  away.    And  that  which  fell  among  thqms  are  th^,  which 
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wbtfi  thvy  bahre  btaid,  go  iorih,  and  we  ^lodced  witb  cans  and 
rifliies  and  pleaaoiea  of  fhh  HIa,  and  brii^  no  froii  to  peiiaotioB^ 
B«t  thAt  on  the  good  gioond  are  tbey,  wUcb  m  an  boaeet  and  good 
heart,  haTing  beasd  the  word,  keep  it,  and  briog  forth  fruit,  with 
petaencec  No  man,  when  be  bath  lighted  a  candle,  eoreieth  it  with 
a  veeael,  or  pnttetfi  tt  under  a  bed ;  bat  eelteth  «r  on  a  ca&dleetick, 
thai  they  which  enter  m  may  eee  the  light.  For  nothing  ia  eeciet^ 
that  aball  not  be  made  manifest ;  neither  any  thing  hid,  that  ahaU  nofc 
be  known  and  come  abroad.  Take  heed  therefore  bow  ye  bear :  for 
wkosoevier  hath,  to  bim  shall  be  given  and  wboaoever  bath  not,  from 
hhn  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have. 

Then  eame  to  him  hi9  mother  and  his  brethren,  and  could  not 
oome  at  him  for  the  |»es8.  And  it  was  tdd  him  by  certain,  which 
anid,  Thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  stand  withont,  desiring  to  see 
tbee.  And  he  answered  and  aaid  nnto  them»  My  mother  and  my 
brethren  ere  diese  whidi  bear  the  word  of  Qod,  and  do  it. 

♦  Then  there  arose  s  reasoning  among  them,  which  of  them  sbould 
be  gieateet.  And  Jeena,  peroeiving  the  thought  of  their  heart,  took 
a  child,  and  set  him  by  him,  and  said  unto  them,  Whosoever  shall 
receive  this  child,  in  my  name^  receiveth  me:  and  whoeoever  shall 
roeeive  me  receiveth  him  that  sent  me :  for  he  that  is  least  among 
yoa  all,  the  same  shall  be  great  And  John  answered  and  said, 
Maater,  we  saw  one  caating  oat  derila  in  thy  pame ;  and  we  forbad 
him,  because  be  foUoweth  not  with  ns.  And  Jesoa  said  unto  bim« 
Forbid  him  not :  for  he  that  ia  not  against  as  is  for  oe. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  time  was  come  that  he  should  be 
received  up,  be  steadfastly  set  his  foce  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  sent 
messengers  befnre  bis  face :  and  they  went,  and  entered  into  a 
village  of  the  Samaritans,  to  make  ready  for  him,  and  they  did  not 
receive  him,  because  his  face  was  as  though  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem, 
And  when  his  disciples  James  and  John  saw  thts,  they  said.  Lord, 
wilt  thou  that  we  conmiand  fiire  ,to  come  down  from  heaven,  and 
consume  them,  even  as  Elias  did  ?  but  he  turned  and  rebuked  them, 
and  said.  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son 
of  man  is  not  come  to  destroiy  men's  livee,  but  to  save  them.  And 
they  went  to  another  village. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  they  went  in  the  way,  a  certain  man 
said  unto  him,  Lord,  I  wiU  follow  tbee  whithersoever  thou  goest.    And 
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Jesus  said  vuitb  him,  Foxes  h«re  holes,  and  birds  of  the  air  haioe  zifista  ; 
but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  Andlie  said 
nnto  another,  Follow  me.  But  he  said,  Lonl,  suffer  me  first  to  go 
and  boxy  my  f atheri.  Jesos  said  nnto  him  let  die  dead  bory  their 
dead :  but  go  thoa  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  Gkxi.  And  another  alao 
said.  Lord,  I  wiU  follow  thee  ;  but  let  me  first  go  bid  them  farewell 
which  are  at  home  at  my  house.  And  Jesns  said  unto  him.  No  man. 
having  put  his  hand  to  the  plou^  and  looking  baok,  is  fit  for  tbe 
kingdom  of  Qod. 

*  After  these  things  the  Lord  appointed  other  serenty  also,  and 
sent  them  two  and  two  before  his  face  into  erery  city  and  place,. 
whither  he  himself  would  come.    Therefore  said  he  unto  them.   The 
harvest  tndy  it  great,  but  the  labourerB  are  few :   pray  ye  therefore 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  would  send  forth  labourers  into  hia 
harvest.    Qo  your  ways  :  behold,  I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among 
wolves.    Carry  neither  purse,  nor  sorip,  nor  shoes :  and  salute  no 
man  by  the  way.    And  into  whatsoever  house  ye  enter,  first  say. 
Peace  he  to  this  house.    And  if  the  Son  of  peace  be  there,  your  peaee 
rest  upon  it :  if  not,  it  shall  turn  to  you  again.    And  in  the  same 
house  remain,  eating  and  drinking  sudi  things  aa  they  give :  for  the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.     Qo  not  fn»n  house  to  house.    And 
into  whatsoever  city  ye  enter,  and  they  receive  you,  eat  such  thinga 
as  are  set  before  you :  and  heal  the  sick  that  are  therein,  and  say 
unto  them,  The  kingdom  of  Qod  is  come  nigh  unto  you.    But  into 
whatsoever  city  ye  enter,  and  they  receive  you  not,  go  your  ways  out 
into  the  streets  of  the  same,  and  say,  Even  the  very  dust  of  your 
city,  which  cleaveth  on  us,  we  do  wipe  off  against  you :  notwiihstand- 
uig>  he  ye  sure  of  this,  that  the  kingdom  of  Gkxl  is  come  nig^  unto 
you.    But  I  say  unto  you,  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  in  that  day 
for  Sodom,  than  for  that  city.     Woe   unto    thee,    Ghorazin !  woe 
unto  thee,  Bethsaida  !  for  if  the  mighty  works  had  been  done  in  Tfre 
and  Sidon,  .which  have  been  done  in  you,  they  had  a  great  while  ago 
repented,  sitting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.    But  it  shall  be  more  to- 
lerable for  Tyre  and  Sidon  at  the  judgment,  than  for  you.    And  thou 
Cax)emaum,  which  art  exalted  to  heaven,  shall  be  thrust  down  to 
hell.    He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me ;  and  he  that  despiseth  you 
despiseth  me ;  and  he  Ihat  despiseth  me  despiseth  him  that  sent 
me. 

*  Luke,  duip.  x,  i. 
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*  Axidi  behold,  a  certain  lawyer  stood  up,  and  tempted  him,  Bay- 
ing, Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?  He  said  unto 
him,  What  is  written  in  the  law?  how  readest  thon?  And  he 
answering  said,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Qod  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy 
nund ;  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Thou 
hast  answered  right :  this  do,  and  thou  shalt  live.  But  he,  willing  to 
justify  himself,  said  unto  Jesus,  And  who  is  my  neighbour  ?  And 
Jesus  answering  said,  A  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieres,  which  stripped  him  of  his  raiment, 
and  wounded  ^tm,  and  d^>arted,  leaving  htm  half  dead.  And  by 
ehanoe  there  came  down  a  certain  priest  that  way:  and  when  he  saw 
him,  he  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  And  likewise  a  Leyite,  when 
he  was  at  the  pUee,  came  and  looked  on  him^  and  passed  by  on  the 
other  side.  But  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed,  came  where 
he  was :  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  had  compassion  an  hiniy  and  went 
to  him  and  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in  oil  and  wine,  and  set 
him  on  his  own  beast,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn,  and  took  care  of 
him. .  And  on  the  morrow  when  he  departed,  he  took  out  two  peince» 
and  gave  them  to  the  host,  and  said  unto  him,  Take  care  of  him ;  and 
whatsoever  thou  spendest  more,  when  1  come  again  I  will  repay  thee. 
Which  now  of  these  three  thinkest  thou,  was  neighbour  unto  him  that 
fell  among  the  theives  ?  And  he  said,  He  that  shewed  mercy  on  him. 
Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  €k>,  and  do  thou  likewise. 

t  Now  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  went,  that  he  entered  into  a 
certain  village :  and  a  certain  woman  named  Martha,  received  him 
into  her  house.  And  she  had  a  sister  called  Mary,  which  also  sat 
at  Jesus'  feet,  and  heard  his  word.  But  Martha  wcss  cumbered 
about  much  serving/  and  came  to  him,  and  said,  Lord,  dost  thou  not 
€are  that  my  sister  hath  left  me  to  serve  alone  ?  bid  her  therefore 
that  she  help  me.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her,  Martha, 
Martha,  thou  art  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things :  but  one 
thing  is  needful  2  and  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good,  part,  which  shaU 
not  be  taken  away  from  her. 

:|:  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  he  was  praying  in  a  certain  place, 
when  he  ceased,  one  of  his  disciples  said  unto  him,  Lord,  teach  us 
to  pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples.  And  he  said  unto  themi 
When  ye  pray,  say.  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy 

*  Lvfca,  oliafb  -x^iS.  t  Luke,  diap.  x,  38.  t  Luke^  chap,  xi,  i. 
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name  :  Thy  kingdom  csome :  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaTWi^    bo  in 

earth.     Give  ns  day  by  day  oar  daily  bread  :  and  iarfpre  «»  oar  siiw  ; 

for  we  also  forgive  every  one  that  is  indebted  to  ns :  and  le^d  us  not 

into  temptation ;  but  deliyer  ns  from  eviL    And  he  said  unto   them* 

Which  of  you  ahall  have  a  friend,  and  ahftU  go  nnto  him  at  nudnight, 

and  say  nnto  him.  Friend,  lend  me  three  loaves ;  for  a  frieiKiof  mine 

in  his  journey  is  come  to  me,  and  I  have  nothhig  to  set  before  faim? 

And  he  from  within  shall  answer  and  say.  Trouble  me  not :  the  door 

is  now  shut,  and  my  children  are  with  me  in  bed  ;  I  cannot  lise  end 

give  thee.    I  say  unto  you.  Though  he  will  not  riae  and   ^v«  him 

because  he  is  his  friend,  yet  because  of  his  importtmity  he   will  riae 

and  give  him  as  many  as  he  needeth.    And  I  say  unto  yoa.  Ask,  end 

it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shell  be 

opened  unto  you.     For  every  one  that  asketh  leceiveth  ;  and  he  that 

seekeCh  findeth ;  and  to  him  that  knoeketh  it  s)iall  be  opened.      If  a 

son  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you  that  U  a  father,  will  he  give   him 

a  stone?  or  if  heiuks  fish,  will  he  for  a  fish  give  him  a  serpent?  or 

if  he  ^all  ask  an  egg,  will  he  oSer  him  a  scorpion?     If  je    then, 

being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gilts  unto  your  children,  how 

much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 

that  ask  him  f 

**  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  be  qtake  these  dxings,  a  certain  -woman 
of  ihe  company  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  said  unto  him,  Bleaaed  is  the 
womb  that  bare  thee,  and  the  paps  which  thou  hast  sucked.  But  he 
said,  Yea,  rather  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  Qod,  and 

keep  it 

I  Ko  man,  when  he  haith  lighted  a  candle,  putteth  it  in  a  eecxet 
place,  neither  imder  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick,  that  they  which 
eomeinmay  see  theli^t  Thelig^of  the  body  is  the  eye:  tbeze- 
£oxe  when  thine  eye  is  single,  thy  whole  body  also  ia  foil  of  li^^t ; 
but  when  tfc*ns  sys  is  evil,  thy  body  also  is  full  of  darknem.  Take 
heed  therefove  that  the  light  which  is  in  thee  be  not  ^arknfea  If 
thy  whole  body  therefore  he  full  of  li^t,  having  no  part  dark, 
whole  shall  be  fuU  of  light,  as  when  the  bri^  turning  oC  e  oe 
doth  give  thee  li|^t. 

And  as  he  spake,  a  certain  Pharisee  besought  him  to  dine  with 
him :  and  he  went  in,  and  sat  down  to  meat.    And  when  the  Pharisee 
aaw  ^  he  marvelled  that  he  had  mot  finrt  washed   bedbre  dineer. 
•  Liik»,  dup.  xi,  27.  t  Lvko^  ctef.  ai.  aiw 
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And  the  Lard  said  imto  him,  Now  do  y»  PhAriaeM  maks  eksn  tlie 
ontBide  of  the  cup  and  the  platter ;  but  your  inward  part  is  loU  of 
raTening  and  wkkednees.  Ye  fools,  did  not  ho  that  made  that  whioh 
IB  without,  make  that  whioh  is  within  also?  But  rather  giro  alma  of 
Boch  things  as  ye  have ;  and,  behold,  all  things  are  dean  onto  yon. 
Bnt  woe  onto  you,  Pharisees  for  ye  tithe  mint  and  rue  and  all  manner 
ol  herbs,  and  pass  orer  judgment  and  the  We  ol  Ood  :  these  o^ght  ye 
to  hare  donei,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.  Woe  unto  yoo^ 
Fharieees !  lor  ye  love  the  uppermost  seata  in  tint  synagogues,  and 
greetings  in  the  markets.  Woe  unto  you«  acribes  and  Phariaeea, 
hypoccitesi  ipr  ye  are  as  graves  which  appear  not,  and  the  men  that 
walk  over  A«m  are  not  aware  o/  Ihem,  Then  answersd  one  of  tho 
lawyers,  and  said  unto  him.  Master  thus  saying,  thou  rsptoachest  ua 
also.  And  he  said.  Woe  unto  you  also,  |fe  lawyers !  For  ye  lade 
men  with  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  ye  yourselves  touch  not 
the  burdens  widi  one  of  your  ingers.  Woe  unto  you  I  lor  ye  build 
the  sepulchres  of  the  jwophets,  and  your  fatkera  killed  &em.  Truly 
ye  bear  witness  that  ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your  fathers  :  lor  tbpy 
indeed  killed  them,  and  ye  buiki  their  sepnldures.  Therefore  also 
said  the  wisdom  of  Qod,  I  will  send  them  prophets  and  apoetlea*  and 
Mame  of  them  they  shall  slay  and  persecute  :  that  the  faibod  of  all  the 
prophets,  which  was  shed  from  die  foundation  of  the  world,  may  be 
required  oi  this  generation ;  from  the  blood  of  Abel  unto  the*  Uood 
of  Zacharias,  which  perished  between  the  altar  and  the  temple :  veii^ 
I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  required  of  this  generation.  Woe  unto 
yon, lawyeral  for  ye  have  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge;  ye 
entered  not  in  yourselves,  and  them  that  were  entering  in,  ye 
hindered. 

*  In  the  meantime  when  Hhere  were  gat^«rsd  together  an 
innumerable  mnUitade  of  people,  insomoch  tiiat  they  trode  one  upon 
another,  be  b^^  to  say  «nte  his  disciples  first  of  all,  fiewnroye 
of  the  leavun  of  the  Pharisees,  which  ia  hypocrisy.  For  there  sa 
nothii^  covered,  that  shall  not  be  lovoaled  ;  neither  hid,  that  ahaU 
not  be  known.  Thereiose  whateoevtsr  ye  have  spoken  indaibess 
shall  be  haaid  in  the.li^ ;  and  that  which  ye  hava  spoken  in  the 
ear  in  ck)aets,  ahall  be  proclaimed  upon  the  k«Bo4opa.  And  I  say 
mtlo  you  my  Inends,  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body  and 
after  that  have  no  more  that  they  «Bn4o.:  But  I  will  issfiwatn  70a 


*  Ltika^  diap.  si,  1. 
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nrhom  ye  BhaU  fear :  fear  hftm,  which  after  he  hath  kilbd  hath  power 
to  cast  into  hell;  yea,. I  say  tinto  yon,  lear  him.    Ave  not  fire 
eparrows  aold  for  two  farthings.?  and  not  one  of  them  it  forgotten 
before  God  :  but  even  the  very  hairs  of  yonr  head  are  all  ^nmbeIed. 
Fear  not  therefore :  ye  axe  of  mora   value  than   many   apanowa. 
Also  I  say  nnto  yoo,  Whoeoever  ahaU  confese  me  before  men,  him 
ehaU  the  Son  of  man  also  confess  before  the  angels  of  Qod :  bat  he 
^at  denieth  me  before  men  shall  be  denied  before  tlie  angeb  of  God. 
And  whosoever  shall  speak  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him:    bat  onto  him  that   blasphemeth  against  the  Holy 
Ohost  it  shall  not  be  forgiven.    And  tdien  they  bring  yon  unto  the 
«yiuigognes,  and  unto  magistrates,  and  powers,  take  ye  no  thought  how 
or  what  thing  ye  shaU  answer  or  what  ye  shall  say :  for  the  Holy  Ghost 
ehall  teach  yon  in  the  same  hour  what  ye  ooght  to  say.    And  one  of 
the  company  said  tmto  him,  Master,  speak  to  my  brother,  that  he 
divide  the  inheritance  with  me.    And  he  said  onto  him,  Man,  who 
made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you  ?    And  he  said  unto  them. 
Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetousnees  :  for  a  man's  life  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  ol  the  things  which  he  possesseth.  And  he  spake 
a  parable  unto  them,  saying,  The  ground  of  a  certain  rich  man  brou^t 
forth  plentifully :  and  he  thought  within  himself,  saying.  What  shall  I 
do,  because  I  have  no  room  where  to  bestow  my  fruits  ?  And  he  said. 
This  will  I  do :    I  will  pull  down  my  bama,  and  build  greater ;  and 
there  will  I  bestow  all  my  fruits  and  my  goods.     And  I  will  say  to 
my  soul,  Soul  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years  ;  take 
thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  meny.    But  God  said  unto  him.  Thou 
lool !  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee :  then  whose   shall 
those  things  be,  which  thou  hast  provided  ?    So  m  he  that  layeth  up 
treasure  for  himself,  and  is  not  rich  toward  God.      And  he  said  unto 
his  disciples.  Therefore  I  say  tmto  you.  Take  no  thought  for  your  life, 
what  ye  shall  eat ;  neither  for  the  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.    The 
life  is  more  than  meat^  and  the  body  it  tnofs  than  raiment    Consi* 
der  the  ravcins :  for  they  neither  sow  nor  reap  ;  which  neither  have 
storahouse  nor  bam ;  and  Gtod  feedeth  them.    Ebw  much  more  ase 
ye  better  than  the  fowls  ?    And  which  of  you  .with  taking  thought 
can  add  to  hia  stature  one- cubit  ?    If  ye  then  be  not  able  to  do  that 
thing  which  is  least,  why  take  ye  thought  for  the  rest?    Oonsider 
tiie  lilies,  how  they  grow:  they  toil  not,  they  spin  not  ;and  yet  I  say 
unto  you,  That  Solomon  in  all  his.  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 


these.  If  thenOod  m  clothe  the  graea,  whieh  it  to-day  m  the  field, 
and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oiren,  how  niaeh  more  w%&  Ae  elathe 
you,  O  ye  of  little  ftith?  And  seek  not  ye  what  ye  abd!  eat,  eriAat 
je^^hall  drink,  neither  be  ye  of  donbtfal  mind.  Hor  all  dieee  tidnga 
do  tibe  nationa  of  the  woild  aeek  after :  and  yoar  Father  kaowetk 
that  ye  have  need  of  theae  things.  Bat  rather  aaek  ye  the  kngdoai 
of  CM ;  and  all  Aeae  thinga  ahatt  be  added  ante  yon.  Faar  moi, 
Mttte  iock;  for  it  is  yoar  Father'a  good  pieaeoge  to  ^ve  yoa  the 
kingdom.  Sell  that  ye  haTe,  and  give  alma ;  provida  yoanafcrea  baga 
ivhich  wax  not  old,  a  treaanre  in  the  heavewi  that  ii^ietfi.  not,  when 
no  thief  approacheth,  neither  moth  eomptetfa.  For  where  yoor 
tnaanre  is,  there  will  yoor  heart  be  also.  Let  yoar  knaa  be  git4ed 
about,  and  your  lights  burning;  and  ya  yonrselvea  Ifte  anio  lasn 
that  wait  lor  their  lord,  when  he  will  retam  horn  the  wedding ;  that 
^en  he  cometh  and  knocketh,  they  may  open  mto  him  immediala- 
ly.  Biesaed  afe  thoae  serranta,  whom  the  lovd  when  he  comedl 
flhall  find  watching:  verily  I  aay  uito  yoo,  That  he  ahiA  giid. 
himeeli,and  make  them  to  sit  down  to  meat,  and  wiU  oome  lorth 
and  aerre  them.  And  if  he  shall  oome  in  the  aecond  watch,  or  oome 
in  the  third  watch,  and  find  them  ao,  biesaed  are  thoae  servants.  And 
this  know,  that,  if  the  good  man  of  the  hooae  had  known  what  hoar 
the  thief  would  come  he  would  have  watched,  and  not  have  ealfered 
hia  honee  to  be  broken  throngh.  Be  ye  thexafore  seady  also :  for  the 
Son  of  man  eometh  at  an  hour  v^en  ye  think  not  llien  Peter  said 
nntd  him.  Lord,  speakeet  tiioa  thia  parable  mMo  as,  or  even  to  aHf 
And  the  Loid  said.  Who  ih^  ia  that  futhM  and  wiae  atawaMlv 
whom  his  lord  shall  make  nder  ar&r  hia  hoaaehold,  to  gt^e  theni'ilmr^ 
portion  of  meat  in  dne  seaaon?  Blessed  t#  that  servant,  whom  his 
lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  «o  doing.  Of  a  truth  I  say  imte  yoo, 
that  he  will  make  him  mler  over  all  that  he  bath.  But  and  if  that 
aervant  say  in  his  heart,  Ify  lord  delayeth  his  coming ;  and  shall 
begin  to  beat  the  menrservants  and  maidens,  and  to  eat  and  drink, 

and  to  be  dronken  ;  the  lora  of  that  servant  will  come  in  a  day  when  he 
looketh  not  lor  htia,  and  at  an  hoqr  when  he  is  not  aware,  and  will  cnf 
him  in  sunder,  and  will  appoint  him  his  portion  with  the  nnbelieyeia. 
And  that  servant,  which  knew  his  lord's  will,  and  prqMwed  not  himsdfi 
neither  did  according  to  his  will,,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  ttripm. 
But  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  commit  tilings  worthy  of  stripes,  shaB 
be  beaten  with  few  stripes^    For  unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of 
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him  shall  be  much  required :  and  to  ifhorn  men  haye  commiUed^ 
much,  of  him  they  "will  aak  the  more.  I  am  come  to  send  fire,  on  th^ 
earth ;  and  what  will  I,  if  it  be  already  kindled?  But  I  hanre  % 
baptism  to  be  baptized  with ;  and  how  am  I  atraiteoed  tilt  it  b^ 
acoompliahed !  Suppose  ye  that  I  am  come  to  gire  peace  on  earth? 
I  tell  you.  Nay ;  but  rather  diyinon  :  for  from  henceforth  there  shali 
be  five  in  one  house  diyided,  three  against  two,  and  two  against  three. 
Tlie  father  shall  be  divided  agamst  the  son,  and  the  son  against  the 
father ;  the  mother  against  the  daughter,  and  the  daughter  against 
the  mother ;  the  mother4n*law  against  her  daughter-in-law  and  tha 
dau^ter-inJaw  against  her  mother-in-law*.  And  he  said  also  to  the 
pe(^le.  When  ye  see  a  cloud  rise  out  of  the  west,  strai^tway  ye  say^ 
These  eometh  a  shower :  and  so  it  is.  And  when  ye  seethe  south 
-wind  blow,  ye  say.  There  will  be  heat ;  and  it  oometh  to  pasa.  Ye 
hypticrites !  ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky  and  of  the  earth ;  but 
how  is  it  that  ye  do  not  disoem  this  time  ?  Yea,  and  why  even  of 
youiselyes  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ?  When  thou  goest  with  tliino 
adversary  to  the  magistrate,  at  thou  art  in  the  way,  give  diligence 
that  thou  mayest  be  delivered  from  him ;  lest  be  hale  thee  to  th^ 
judgP*  and  til*  judge  delirer  thee  to  the  officer,  and  the  officer  cast 
thee  into  prison.  J  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  not  depart  thence,  till  thou 
hast  paid  the  very  last  mite. 

*  l^ere  .wove  present  at  that  season  some  that  told  him  of  the 
Gkilil^ans,  whoae  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices.  And 
Jesus  answering  said  unto  them,  Suppose  ye  that  these  Qaliliftans 
Wiere  siimarB  above  all  the  Galilasana,  because  they  suffered  such 
thinips  ?  I  t^  you,  Nay :  but,  exo^t  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish*  Or  those  eighteen,  upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell,  and 
slew  ihem,  think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt 
ill  Jerosalem?  I  tell  you  Nay:  but,  except  ye  repent  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish.  He  spake  also  this  parable:  A  certaia  man  had 
a  fig  tree  planted  in  his  vineyard;  and  he  came  and  sought  fruit 
thereon,  and  found  none.  Then  said  he  unto  the  dresser  of  his 
vineyard.  Behold,  these  three  years  I  come  seeking  fruit  on  this 
fig  tree,  and  find  none :  cut  it  down :  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ? 
And  he  answering  said  unto  him.  Lord,  let  it  alone  this  year  also, 
till  I  shall  dig  about  it,  and  dung  it :  and  if  it  bear  fruit,  wdl  :■  and  if 
not,  then  after  that  thou  shalt  out  it  down. 

^  Luke^  oh«p.  ziii,  1. 
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^  And  the  ruler  of  the  synagogae  answered  with  indignatioiii 
becauae  that  Jesna  had  healed  on  the  BaVbaidi  day,  and  said  imto 
iSbe  people,  There  are  six  days  in  which '  men  ought  to  work't 
la  them,  therefore  come  and  be  healed;  and  not  on  the  sabbath 
day.  T  e  Lord  tiien  answered  him,  and  said,  Tlum  hypocrite  I 
doth  not  each  one  of  yon  on  the  sabbath  loose  his  ox  or  his  asa 
from  the  stall  and  lead  him  away  to  watering?  And  on^t  nol 
this  woman,  being  a  daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  Satan  hath 
bound,  lo,  these  eighteen  years,  to  be  loosed  from  thia  bond  on  tbs 
sabbath  day  ?  And  when  he  had  said  these  things,  all  his  adyersarieh 
wen  aafaamed  :  and  all  the  people  rejoieed  for  all  the  glorioua  things 
that  were  done  by  him. 

-  Then  said  he,  Unto  what  is  the  kingdom  of  God  like  Tind  where- 
onto  shall  I  resemble  it  ?  It  is  like  a  grain  of  mnataid  seed,  whiohm 
man  look,  and  oast  into  his  garden  ?  and  it  grew,  and  waxed  a  great 
tree  ;  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  lodged  in  the  bhanchea  of  it.  And  sgasn 
h»  said,  Whereonto  shall  I  liken  the  kingdom  of  Ood?  It  islikeieaf«gi» 
whkh  a  woman  took  and  hid;  in  three  measorss  of  meal,  till  the  whole 
was  leavened. 

Then  said  one  unto  him.  Lord,  are  there- few  tiiat  be  saved  ?  And 
hs  said  nnto  thMn,  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate :  for  many»  I 
-aay  nnto  yon,  will  seek  to  enter  in  and  shall  not  be  able;  When  onoe 
the  master  of  the  house  is  risen  up,  and  hath  shut  to  the  door,  and 
ye  b^gin  to  stand  without,  and  to  knock  at  the  door,  aaying.  Lord, 
I/nd,  open  unto  us ;  tctd  he  shall  answer  and  say  unto  you,  I  know 
yOu  not  whence  ye  are  ;  then  shall  ye  begin  to  say,  Wahave  eaten 
and  drunk  in  tiiy  presence,  and  thou  hast  tau^t  in  our  streets.  But  he 
ahall  say,  I  tell  you,  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are :  depart  'from  me, 
all  jf8  workers  of  iniquity.  There  shiA  be  weeping  and  gnadung  «f 
teeth,  when  ye  shall  see  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and '  all  the 
prophets,  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  yon  jfo^ndvet  thrust  out. 
And  they  shaU  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  and  frdm  the 
nordi,  and  from  the  south,  and  shall  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  Ood. 
And,  behold,  there  are  last  which  shall  be  flfBt,  and  there  are  &st 
which  shall  be  last 

The  same  day  there  came  ceMain  of  the  I^iarisees  saying  unto 
him,  Qet  thee  out, '  and  depart  hence:  lor  Herod  will  kiU  thee. 
And  he  said  unto  ihem,  Gt>  ye,  aad  tell  that  lox.  Behold,  I  oast  out 
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dtrik,  and  I  <io  gotm  lo<day  sad  khmonowy  and  tbe  third  daj  I  ahall 
be  peilBCted.  Nterthekaa  I  musi  walk  to-day,  and  to-norrow.  and 
the  day  loUowiag:  lor  it  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  ef 
JerttMdem.  O  Jemsalem*  Jennalem,  which  kiUest  the  prophets,  and 
etonest  them  that  ate  sent  vnto  thee ;  hovr  often  woold  I  have  gathered 
thjdiildren  together,  as  a  hen  doeh  gather  her  brood  under  her  winga, 
end  ye  woald  not !  Behold,  your  honse  is  left  tinto  yon  desolate : 
and  Tenly  I  say  unto  yon,  Te  shall  not  see  me,  until  tiie  tteie  come 
wfaea  ye  shall  say,  Bleased  ia  he  that  oometh  in  the  name  o£  the 
Xiord. 

*And  it  came  to  pees,  as  he  went  into  the  house  of  one  of  the  dnel 
Pharisees  to  eat  bread  on  the  sabbath  day  that  4h0f  watched  hfan. 
'And,  Beho&d,  there  ww  a  certain  man  beCovs  him  which  had  the  dropsy 
And  Jesos  answering  spake  mito  the  lawyers  and  Pharisees,  saying,  ^ 
it  lawful  to  heal  oil  the  aabbath  day  ?  And  Oiey  held  their  peace.  And 
Ihs  took  him,  and  healed  him,  and  let  him  go  ;  and  answered  then. 
4mying,  Which  of  yon  shall  have  an  ass  or  an  ox  laUsA  into  a  pit,  and 
will  not  straightway  poll  him  o«t  on  tlie  sabbath  day  ?    And  ihey 
ooold  not  answer  him  again  to  these  things.    And  he  pnt  lortili  a 
pamble  to  those  wkieh  w«re  bidden,  when  he  marked  how  they  ohoae 
out  the  chief  rooms  ;  saying  nnio  them*  When  thou  art  bidden  of  aay 
^Mon  lo  wedding,  sit  not  down  in  the  highest  room ;  lest  amorehanoor- 
ehle  man  than  thou  be  bidden  of  him  ;  and  he  that  bade  thee  and 
.him  oome  and  say  to  thee.  Give  this  man  place ;  and  thou  begin  with 
ehame  to  take  the  lowest  room.    But  when  thou  art  bidden,  go  and 
■it  down  in  the  lowest  room ;  that  when  he  that  bade  thee  oometh, 
he  may  say  unto  tiiee,  EUend,  go  up  hig^:  then  shalt  thou  have 
.worship  in  ihe  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee.    For 
whoBoeTer  eocaltetk  himself  rimll  be  abased ;  and  he  that  humbletli 
himsell  shall  be  exalted.    Then  eaid  he  aleo  to  him  that  bade  him, 
.  When  thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a  supper,  call  not  thy  friends,  nor 
ihy  brsthien,  neither  thy  kinsmen,  nor  tfcjf  rich  nei^bours;  leet 
they  also  bid  thee  a^vn,  and  a  recompense  be  made  thee.    But  when 
tiiou  makest  a  least,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind : 
and  thou  shalt  be  blessed;  for  they  cannot  reoompense  thee:  ior 
thou  dialt  be  recompensed  at  the  xeeurreotaon  of  the  just.     And 
.  when  one  ol  them  that  sat.  at  meat  with  him  heard  tiieee  things,  he 
said  unto  him.  Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of 
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CM.  TkeB  Mttd  he  unto  hiift,  A  eeMaia  naa  made  •  grMii  mpp«r. 
Mid  bade  many -.aadienl  his  MrrsBt  at  sapper  time  to^ay  to  tkem  Uial 
weie  biddan.  Gome ;  for  all  things  are  now  ready.  And  they  all  witb 
one  eonsenl  began  to  make  excnae.  The  first  said  nnto  him,  I  hare 
be«ght  a  piece  of  ground*  and  I  must  needa  go  and  see  it :  I  pray 
tliee  hare  me  Mconsed.  And  another  said»  I  have  bought  ftwe  yolae 
of  oxen,  and  I  go  to  proire  them :  I  pray  thee  hare  me  excused.  Aa4 
aaMher  said,  I  have  married  a  wife  and  therefore  .1  oannot  corner 
80  that  semmt  came,  and  shewed  his  loid  these  tilings.  Then  the 
master  of  the  house  being  angry  said  to  his  serrant,  Qo  out  quickly 
into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  bring  in  hither  the  poor, 
and  the  maimed,  and  the  halt,  and  the  blind.  And  the  servant  said, 
Lord  it  is  done  as  thou  hast  commanded,  and  yet  there  is  room. 
And  the  lord,  said  unto  the  servant,  Qo  oat  into  the  hi^^ways  and 
hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in,  that  my  house  may  be  filled. 
For  I  say  unto  you.  That  none  of  those  men  which  were  bidden  shall 
taste  of  my  supper. 

And  there  went  great  multitudes  with  him :  and  he  turned,  and 
said  unto  them,  If  any  man  come  to  me  and  hate  not  his  father,  and 
mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and 
Us  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple,  And  whosoever  doth 
not  bear  his  cross,  and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple.  For 
which  of  you,  intending  to  build  a  tower,  sitteth  not  down  fixat,  and 
eounteth  the  cost,  whether  he  have  tufficient  to  finish  it  ?  Lest  haply, 
after  he  hath  laid  the  foundation,  and  is  not  aUe  to  finish  it,  all  that 
behold  U  begin  to  mock  him,  saying,  This  man  began  to  build,  and 
was  not  able  to  finish.  Or  what  king,  going  to  make  war  against 
another  king;  sitteth  not  down  first,  and  consulteth  whether  he  be 
able  with  ten  thousand  to  meet  him  that  cometh  against  him  with 
twenty  thousand  ?  Or  eke,  while  the  other  is  yet  a  great  way  off, 
he  sendeth  an  ambassage,  and  desireth  conditions  of  peace.  80  like- 
wise, whosoever  he  be  of  you  that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  he 
cannot  be  my  disciple.  Salt  U  good :  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its 
savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  seasoned  ?  It  is  neither  fit  for  the  land, 
nor  yet  for  the  dunghill ;  hu  men  cast  it  out.  He  that  hath  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear. 

*Then  drew  near  unto  him  all  the  publicans  and  sinners  for  to  hear 
him.    And  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  murmured,  saying,  This  man 
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i^aoeiT^th  siimers  and  Mteth  with  them.    And  he  spake  this 
%le  unto  them,  toying,   What  man  of   yon,    having,  an    huzidroA 
tfieep,  ii  he  loee  one  of  them,  doth  not  leare   the    ninetfy    and 
tiine  in  the  wildemeee,  and  go  after  that  whieh  is  loet,   nntil   ha 
find  it?    And  when  he  hath  found  t(,  he  layeth  it  on  his  ahovl* 
dera,  rejoicing.     And  when  he  oometh  home,  he  calleith  together* 
his  friends  and  neighboors,  saying  nnto  ihem,  Rejoice  with  me ; 
lor  I  have  loond  my  sheep  which  was  lost.    I  say  nnto   yon,    thai 
likewise  joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,   more 
than  over  ninety  and  nine  jnst  perBons,  whidi  need  no  i^epentsnce. 
iBither  what  woman  having  ten  pieces  of  silver,  if  she  lose  one  piece, 
doth  not  light  a  candle,  and  sweep  the  honse,  and  seek  diligently  till 
she  find  it  ?    And  when  she  hath  fonnd  it,  she  eallath  Tier  friends 
and  her  neighbours  together,  saying,  Rejoice  with  me  ;  for  I  hare 
found  the  piece  which  I  had  lost.    Likewise,  t  say  nnto  yoa«  There 
is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  Qod  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth.     And  he  said,  A  certain  man  had  two  sons  :   and   the 
J^onnger  of  them  said  to  hii  father.  Father,  give  me  the  portion  of 
goods  that  falleih  to  me.    And  he  divided  tmto  them  his  living.      And  * 
not  many  days  after,  the  younger  son  gathered  all  together,   and   took 
his  journey  into  a  far  countiy,  and  there  wasted  his  substance  with 
riotous  living.    And  when  he  had  spent  aU,  there  arose   a  mighty 
SEunine  in  that  land ;  and  he  began  to  be  in  want.     And  he  went  and 
joined  himself  to  a  citizen  of  that  country :  and  he  sent  him   into 
his  fields  to  feed  swine.     And  he  would  fain  have  filled  his  belly 
with  the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat :  and  no  man  gave  unto  him. 
And  when  he  came  to  himself,  he  said,  How  many  hired   servants 
of  my  father's  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I  perish  with 
hunger !  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will  say  unto  him. 
Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son :  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants. 
And  he  arose,  and  came  to  his  father,    fiut  when  he  was  yet  a  great 
'way  ofiE,  hb  father  saw  him,  and  had  compassion,  and  ran,  and  Ml 
on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.    And  the  son  said  unto  him.   Father,   I 
nave  sinned  against  heaven,  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  son.     But  the  father  said  to  his  servants.  Bring 
forth  the  best  robe,  and  put  it  on  him ;  and  put  a  ring  on  his  hand, 
ami  shoes  on  his  feet :  and  bring  hither  the  &tted  calf,  and  kill  it  * 
and  let  us  eat,  and  be  merry :  for  this  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive 
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ligain ;  h^  was  lost,  and  is  found.  And  they  began  to  be  meny. 
Now  hie  elder  son  was  in  the  field :  and  as  be  came  and  dr«w  ni^ 
to  the  bonse,  be  beard  music  and  dancing.  And  be  called  one^el 
tbe  servants,  and  asked  what  tbese  things  meant  And  be  said  nsto 
bim,  Thy  brother  is  oome ;  and  thy  lather  bath  killed  tbe  fatted  caU, 
beoanae  be 'bath  received  him  sale  and  sound.  And  be  was  ang^, 
'  nnd  wonld  not  go  in :  therefore  came  bis  lather  oat,  and  intreated  binL 
And  be  answering  said  to  his  father,  Lo,  thee^  many  years  do  I 
itorve  thee,  neither  transgressed  I  at  any  time  thy  commandment  t 
and  yet  thou  never  gavest  me  a  kid,  that  I  might  make  meny  with 
Iny  Iriends :  bat  as  soon  as  this  thy  eojk  was  coins,  which  bath 
devonred  thy  living  with  harlots,  thon  bast  killed  for  him  the  fatted 
calf.  And  be  said  unto  him,  Son,  thou  art .  ever  with  me,  and  all 
that  I  have  is  thine.  It  was  meet  that  we  sbonld  make  merry,  and 
be  giad :  for  this  thy  brother  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  and  was 
lost,  snd  is  fonnd. 

*  And  be  said  also  mito  bis  disciples.  There  was  a  certatin  rich 
man,  which  bad  a  steward  ;  and  the  same  was  accused  unto  bim  that  he 
bad  wasted  bis  goods.  And  be  <»lled  bim  and  said  unto  bim.  How  is  it 
that  I  hear  this  of  thee  ?  give  an  account  of  thy  stewarddiip ;  fOt 
thou  mayest  be  no  longer  steward.  Then  tbe  steward  said  within 
himself.  What  flhall  I  do?  for  my  lord  taketh  away  from  me  the 
■stewaidahip  :  I  cannot  dig ;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.  I  am  resolved  what 
to  do,  that  when  I  am  put  out  of  the  stewardship,  they  may  receive 
•m^  into  their  bouses.  So  be  called  eveiy  one  of  bis  lord's  debtors 
imU>  him,  and  said  unto  the  first,  How  much  owest  thou  unto  my  lord  ? 
'And  he  said.  An  hundred  measures  of  oil.  And  be  said  tmto  him, 
Take  thy  bill,  and  sit  down  quickly,  and  write  fifty.  Then  said 
•be  to  another.  And  bow  much  owest  thou  ?  And  be  said,  An  hundred 
measures  of  wheat.  And  be  said  unto  bim.  Take  thy  bill,  itd  ^hrite 
fourscore.  And  the  lord  commended  the  unjust  stewwd,  because 
be  bad  done  wisely:  for  tbe  ch^ren  of  this  world  aire  in  their 
generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light.  And  I  said  unto  yoii, 
•Mflike  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness';  tiiat, 
when  ye  fail,  they  may  receive  you  into  everlasting  habitations.  He 
that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is  faithful  also  in  much  t  and  be 
ihat  is  unjust  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in  much.  If  tberefote  ye 
have  not  beeii  foitbful  in  the  unrighteous  mammon,  who  will  commit 
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to  yoiar  tnmi  tiw  tnie  r%€hm  ?    Ajftd  if  yd  have  »ot  bMn  laitlkfiil  10 
tiurt  wUoh  is  another  iium*%  wko  shall  gire  you  that  wiiich  is  ycmr 
oiwn?    No  semut  can  serve  two  masters:  for  either  he  will  hate  the 
CMS,  and  love  the  other;  or  else  he  wiU  hold  to  the  one,  and  despiae 
.the  other.    Te  oainot  aerve  Qod  and  mammon.    And  the  Pfaariaeeo 
also,  who  were  cOvetoaa»  heard  all  these  things  and  they  derided 
him.    Aad  he  said  wito  theaa«  Ye  are  they  whioh  justify  yoozsolTes 
belbre  men ;  but  Qod  knoweth  your  hearts  :  for  that  which  is  highly 
:eeteenled  among  men,  is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  Ood.    The  law 
Imd  the  prophets  «o^r«  until  John :  sinee  that  time  the  kingdom  of 
Qcd  is  preached,  and  every  man  jHreeseth  into  it.    And  it  is  eaaier 
lor  heaiveft  and  earth  to  pass*  than  one  tittle  ol  the  law  to  fail. 
Whosoever  pittteth  away  his  wife,  and  marrieth  another,  committeth 
adultery:  and  whosoever  marrieth  her  that  is  pat  away  frem  Aer 
husband,  committeth  adultery.    There  was  a  certain  rich  man,  which 
was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fiired  sumptaoualy  eveiy 
4asy :  and  there  was  a  certain  beggar  named  LasamSv  which  was  laid 
at  his  gate,  full  of  sores,  and  desiring  to  be  fed  with  the  emmbs 
whidi  fell  fit>m  the  rich  man's  table :  moreover  the  dogs  oame  and 
lieked  his  sovsa.    And  it  came  to  pass,  that  beggar  died,  and  was 
earried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom  :  the  rich  man  also  died» 
and  was  buried ;  and  in  hell  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  beixig  in  tormenlSr 
and  seeth  Abraham  afar  off,  and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom.    And  he  cried 
and  said,  Fathmr, Abraham,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  send  Lasama, 
that  he  may  dip  the  tip  ol  his  finger  in  water,  and  cool  my  toague ; 
for  I  am  tormented  in  this  flame.    But  Abraham  said,  Son,  remem- 
ber that  thou  in  thy  life-time  receivedst  thy  good  things,  and  likewise 
lAzams  evil  things :  but  now  he  is  comforted,  and  thou  art  tormented. 
And  bsBide  aD  this,  between  us  and  yon  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed ; 
so  that  they  which  would  pass  from  hence  to  you  cannc»t ;  neither 
can  they  paas  to  us,  that  wwld  eatae  from  thence.    Then  he  said,  I 
.pi4y  thee  therefore,  father,  that  thou  wouldeat  send  him  to  my  father  a 
house  2  for  I  have  five  brethren ;  that  he  may  testify  unto  them,  leat 
they  also  come  into  this  place  of  torment.   Abraham  saith  unto  hin^ 
They  haiFe  Moses  and  the  prophets :  let  them  hear  them.     And  h» 
said,  Nay,  father  Abraham :  but  if  one  went  unto  them  from  the  dead, 
they  will  repent    And  he  aaid  unto  him.  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead. 


FUMsna  «r  jsnm.  SIT 

^  Thm  mM  1m  uBto  ibB  ^SmAflm,  U  »  impoMifab  bat  thftt 
cieM«ft  wiil  €mm  i  baft  wcw  ymU  JUtm,  iimmfg^  whon  th^  ooaie !  It 
wwe  Wttev  for  him  iluil»»iUfllonait«tvhttQg»d«boailiisBeck»«id 
Ii9  ciMi  inlo  the  Mft  tluin  liiit  h«  iIkhiU  oiwd  0M  «f  these  Ultfe 
Take  head  le  jouraehfes:  if  thy  haadur  trtapaaa  a^Miiat  thea,  xebnke 
him;  and  if  he  lepent,  foigive  him.  And  if  he  tieqpaaa  against 
thee  seten  tinds  is  a  daj»  aad  aeven  liaaea  in  a  day  torn  again  to  thee» 
aayhDg^Ixepasi;  thMahaltisfgiTe  hiaa.  And  the  apoadaa  said  nnto 
Hw  Lflvd,  laoieaae  ew  laith.  And  tha  Laid  aaad,  U  ya  had  faith  aa  a 
graim  of  naelaid  aaed,  ye  anight  aay  ante  this  ayeamiae  tiee,  Be  thou 
pliiQked  np  by  the  lOot^aMl  be  thou  fksted  in  dia  sea:  and  it  should 
obey  yon.  But  which  of  yee»  hawig  a  aeirant  pkMring  or  laading 
bat^e»  ivill  a^y  onto  him  hgr  md  by,  whaa  he  ia  coasie  from  the  field. 
Go  and  ait  doim  to  meat?  And  wiU  not  xmther  aay  vato  him,  Mahe 
leady  wherewith  I  m^  aop,  aaid  giid  thyself,  aad  aanre  me,  till  I 
hareaatan  aad  dvankea;  aad  afiberwaid  thtm  shalt  eat  and  drink  ? 
Doth  he  Ihaak  that  sereiDt  bacsnse  he  did  the  thiaga  that  -^en  ooat' 
mandadhim?  I  trow  not  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  have  done 
all  tiiose  thi^ga  which  are  eommandsd  yon,  ai^r.  We  are  naprofiit* 
aUe  senranta :  we  have  deae  that  whieh  waa  our  daty  to  do. 

t  And  he  sfiake  a  pexaUe  mite  them  lothw  and*  that  nteaoo^t 
always  to  pxay^  aad  aot  to  laiat ;  aayii^  There  waa  ia  a  oily  a  jadge, 
which  Isaied  aot  Ged,  aaithar  vsgaidad  mea :  and  there  waa  a  widow 
ia  thatcity;  aad  sfael  same  aato  htoi,  eayiag,  Ayeage  me  of  mine 
adtersary.  Aad  he  wonld  aot  loe  a  while :  bat  afterward  he  said 
withiahlmasU,  Tkoagh  I  isar  aot  Oed,  nor  regard  man ;  yet  becanae 
tiiia  widow  traableth  ase,  I  wiU  acreage  her»  leat  by  her  ooaftinned 
oomiag  she  weexy  ana.  Aad  the  Lord  said,  Hear  what  the  uiyast 
jadge  ssith.  Aad  ahill  aot  Ood  sire^ge  hia  own  electi  which  ciy  day 
aaid  ai^  aalo  hiaft,  thoi^  he  bear  kag  with  them  ?  I  tell  yoa  that 
he  will  aveage  them  speedily.  Nerertheleas  whea  the  Soa  of  maa 
cometh  ahall  he  ind  laith  oa  the  earth  ? 

And  he  spake  this  parable  ante  certain  which  trosted  ia  them* 
ssiraa  that  they  wtoie  righteoaa,  aad  despised  others :  Two  men  went 
1^  iarto  the  tmpletepay;  the  oaeaFhafiaee,  and  the  other  a 
pabBcaa.  Tha  Phariaae  ataed  aad  piayed  than  with  hims#lf :  Ood  I 
Ikadk  thee  that  I  am  not  aa  othM  mea  ere,  extortioners,  aajust, 
adalterars,  or  erea  aa  thia  pablioaa.    I  faal  twice  ia  the  week^  I  give 
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tithes  ot  nil  that  I  posteaa.  .  And  the  paUican,  standiiiigateoff,  would 
not  lift  tip  80  much  afl  i^  eyes  imto  heareii)  bat  smote  upoa  bis 
Ixreast,  saying  Gkxl  be  merciM  to  me  a  simier.  I  tell  ytm*  this  nuui 
'  went  down  to  his  hoose  justified  rathdr  than  the  other :  lor  dvery  one 
that  exslteth  himaeli  shall  be  abased ;  and  he  that  humbkith  himself 
•shall  be  exalted. 

And  ihey  biDoght  unto  him  also  in&nts,  that  he  wonld  toach 

'  them :  bnt  when  his  disciples  saw  t£»  they  rebtiked  them.    But  Jesus 

called  them  itnid  him,  and  said,  Suffer  litUe  children  to  come  vxtto 

me,  and  forbid  them  not :  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  ol  Qod.    Verily 

I  say  nnto  you,  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  Qod  as 

-a  little  child,  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein. 

And  a  certain  mler  a^ed  him,  saying,  Qood  Master,  what  abaU 

H  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?    And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Why  eallest 

'  thou  me  good  ?  none  is  good  save  ime,  that  %$,  God.    Thoa  knowest 

the  commandments.  Do  not  commit  adultery.  Do  not  kill«  Do  not 

•steal.  Do  noft  bear  false  witness.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

And  he-  said,  All  these  have  I  kept  from  my  youth  up.    Now  when 

Jesua  heaM  these  things,  he  said  unto  him,  Yet  lackest  tlioit  one 

thing :  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  distribute  unto  the  poor,  and  thou 

fihalt  have'  tareasure  in  hearen  :  and  come,  loUow  me.    And  when  he 

beard  this,  he  Was  very  sorrowful :  for  he  wasTery  rich.     And  when 

Jesus  tew  that  he  was  very  sorrowfol,  he  said.  How  hardly  shall  they 

that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Gkxi !  For  it  is  easier  ior 

:a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 

'Into  tiie  kingdom  of  God.    And  they  that  heard  U  said.  Who  then 

can  be  saved  ?    And  he  said,  The  things  whidi  are  impossiUe  with 

men  are  possible  with  God.    Then  Peter  said,  Lo,  we  have  left  all, 

-and  followed  thee.    And  he  said  tmto  them,    Verily  I  say  unto  you, 

"There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  parents,  or  brethren,  or  wife, 

or  children,  for  the  kingdom  of  Gtod's  sake,  who  shall  not  receive 

manifold  more  in  his  present  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life 

Everlasting. 

*  He  said  therefore,  A  certain  nobleman  went  into  a  far  countiy 
to  receive'  for  himself  a  kingdom^  and  to  returUi  And  he  called  his 
ten  servants,  and  delivered  them  ten  pounds,  and  said  unto  them^ 
Occupy  till  I  coins.  But  his  citizens  hated  him,  And  ient  a  message 
after  him,  Hatnig^  We  will  not  have  this  mail  toreign  over  us.    And 

•  Lake^  chap,  xiz.,  12.   • 
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it  osme'  td  Jmuhi,  titat  wliAii  h«  was  Mturned^  hjiTuig  redeived  Ibo 
ifingdom,  then  he  conmumded  theae  senraate  to  be^  called  unto  hka^ 
to  whom  he  had  giyen  the  moneyt  that  he  mi^t  know  how  jimeh 
^rmrj  man  had  gained  hy  tnding.  Then  came  the  ftrat,  aayi^g, 
Ziocd  thy  pound  hath  gained  ten  ponnda.  And  he  aaid  nntohim* 
Well,  ihou  good  servant :  beoaose  thou  hast  been  iaithfol  in  a  refj 
litde,  hare  thon  aathority  over  ten  eities.  And  the  second  camei 
•aying,  Lord,  thy  pound  hath  gained  -five  poonds.  And  he  said 
lilcewise  to  him.  Be  thoa  alao  over  five  oities.  And  another  came 
ttstyingt  Loitl  behd.d  here  is  thy  ponnd«  which  I  haye  kept  laid  up 
mn  a  napkin  :  for  I  feated  iftiee,  because  thou  art  an  austere  man : 
thov  takest  up  that  thou  layedst  not  down  and  reapest  that  thou  didi^ 
not  sow.  And  he  saith  unto  him.  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  t 
judge  thee,  thou  wioked  servant  Thou  knewest  that  I  was  an 
austere  man,  taking  up  that  I  laid  not  down,  and  reaping  that  I  did 
Hot  sow :  wherefore  then  gavest  not  thou  my  money  into  the  baxik,  that 
M  my  coming  I  might  have  required  mine  own  with  usury  ?  And 
he  said  unto  them  that  stood  by,  Take  from  him  the  pound,  and  give 
it  to  him  that  hath  ten  pounds*  (And  ihey  said  unto  him,  Lord,  h^ 
haih  ten  pounds.  For  I  say  unto  you.  That  unto  eveiy  one  which  hath 
ahall  be  given ;  and  from  him  that  haih  not,  even  that  he  hath  ehaJll 
be  taken  away  from  him.  '  But  those  mine  enemies,  which  would 
jaot  that  I  should  reiga  over  them,  biing  hither,  and  day  them  belof^p 
tee. 

*  And  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  the  same  hour  sought  to  lay 
bands  on  him ;  and  they  feared  the  people :  for  they  perceived  that 
he  had  spoken  this  parable  against  them-  And  they  watched  Atm, 
and  sent  forth  spied,  which  shonkl  feign  themselves  just  men,  that 
ihey  might  take  hold  of  hia  words,  that  so  ihey  might  deliver  him 
tinto  the  power  and  authority  of  the  governor.  And  they  asked  him, 
toying.  Master  we  know  that  thou  sayest  and  teachest  rightly,  neither 
acceptest  thou  ike  person  of  any,  but  teaohest  the  way  of  Gfod  truly : 
Is  it  lawful  lor  us  to  give,  tribute  unto  Cssar,  or  no  ?.  But  he  pev- 
oeived  their  craftiness^  and  said  unto  Iham,  Why.teiapt  ye  me? 
(%ew  me  a  penny.  Whose  image  and  superscriptiou  bath  it  ?  Thpy 
answered  and  said,  Geesar's.  And  he  said  unio  them*  Bender,  therfH 
fbretinto  CsBsar  tiie  things  which  be  Ceesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things 
which  be  God's:    And.they  oould  not  take  held  of  his  words  betoe 

m  
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Hm  people:  mi  they  mirfiiled  at  his  owwer,  aad  lield  thei^ 
Tken  eame  la  bimVerlaiii  el  tiie  Sedduoece,  which  deny  tii«t 
ewf  TeeoneotioiL :  ead  tey  e«ked  him,  waybtg.  Master,  M< 
«Blo  OB,  If  any  aian'a  brother  die,  hanag  a  wile  and  ke  die    witluj«* 
ehildxen,  thai  hie  brodier  ahoald  lalfie  hie  wifB,  and  raiae  up  seed  wmto 
his  brother.    There  were  therefore  eeven  brethren,  and  ther  fixwt  took 
a  wife,  and  died  widiout  eholdren.    And  the  eeoond  todk  bar  to 
and  he  died  chUdleflS.    And  the  third  took  her;  and  in  Ukm 
the  eeren  also :  and  they  left  no  childrBn  and  died.     Las*  of  aU  ^e 
woman  died  also,    llierefore,  in  the  reeorrection  whose  wi£s  of   tiMai 
ifl  she?  lor  seven  had  her  to  wile.    And  Jesus  answeriner  aaid  imta 
them.  The  children  of  thie  worH  marry,  and  are  given  in  nuirnmge : 
but  they  which  shall  be  acconnted  worthy  to  obtain  lltat  woild^  and 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  neither  marry,  nor  are   g^-^mn  in 
marriage  :  neither  can  they  die  any  more :  for  they  az«  eqnal  luato  the 
ongek;  and  are  the  children  ol  Gtod,  being   the   duldrea   of   the 
resurrection.    Now  that  the  dead  ave  raiaed,  eren  Mosea  ahewad  at 
the  bosh  when  he  calleth  the  Lord  the  Qod  of  Abraham,  and  the  Ctisd 
el  Isaac,  and  the  Qod  of  Jacobs    For  he  is  not  a  Ckxi  of  ^ka  dead* 
bat  ol  the  liring:  for  all  live  nnto  him.    Then  certain  c^  the  neribes 
answering  said,^MaBter,  thou  hast  wall  said. 

*  And  he  looked  up,  and  saw  the  rich  men  casting  their  gifts  iiitt> 
tiie  treaeory.  And  he  saw  also  a  certain  poor  widow  casting  ha.  tliithar 
two  mites.  And  he  said.  Of  a  truth  I  say  unto  yoo,  that  this  poor 
widow  hath  cast  in  more  than  ihey  all :  for  all  theae  hava  of  tiieir 
abundance  cast  in  unto  the  offerings  of  Qod :  but  she  of  her  pemuiy 
hath  cast  in  all  the  living  that  she  had. 

t  There  wae  a  man  of  the  Pharisees,  named  Nieodemna,  a  mlar 
of  the  Jews :  the  same  came  to  Jesus  by  night,  and  said  vastus  him* 
Babbi,  we  know  diat  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  €k)d  :  for  no  maa 
oan  do  these  mirades  that  thou  doest,  except  Qod  be  with  him.  Jmma 
ianswered  and  said  unio  him.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  £zcepi  a 
man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  GtxL  NicxMleskLiie 
saith  unto  him,  flow  oan  a  nMa  be  bom  when  he  is  old?  eaa  ha 
enter  the  second  time  into  his  mother's  womb,  and  be  bom  ?  Jeoaa 
^answered.  Verily,  rerHjt  I  say  unto  thee,  E^zcept  a  man  be  boin  of 
^water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Qod* 
That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh;  and  that  which  ia  hqn  of 
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tlM  SpirH  ifl  spirit  Manrel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  Te  siust  be 
bom  a^iaixL  The  wind  Uoweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  heaieei 
tbe  eovod  thereof  but  oenst  not  tell  whence  it  oometb,  and  whither 
it  i^th :  80  is  eveiy  one  that  ie  bom  of  the  Spirit  NicodeBun 
mnawend  and  eaid  unto  him.  How  can  theee  thangs  be?  Jeena 
answered  and  said  nnto  him,  Art  thon  a  master  of  lenel*  and  knowvei 
2iot  theee  things?    Verily,  Tezily,  I  sajr  «nto  thee.  We  q^eak  that 

do  Imow,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen ;  and  ^  MCttre  not  onr 
If  I  have  tdd  you  earthly  things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how 
«1miU  ye  believe  if  I  teU  yon  of  heavenly  thin9i  ?  And  no  men  hadi 
aaeended  np  to  heaven,  bat  he  that  came  down  £raa  heaven,  esen 
the  Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven,  And  dM  Meeee  lifted  np  4faa 
werpent  in  the  wiMemeee,  even  so  mnet  Ae  Son  of  men  be  lifted  np : 
'tiiat  whoeoever  believed  in  Hm  ehonid  not  perisk,  bat  hate  eternal 
Ills.  For  God  so  loved  the  worid,  thai  lie  iQs^e  has  only  begoStsn 
JSktt,  that  wboBoever  beHeveih  in  htm  efaoald  not  perish,  bnt  have 
everlaeling  Mfs.  For  Qod  sent  not  his  Sen  into  the  worid  %o  eon* 
demn  the  world  ;  but  that  the  world  thnms^  him  might  be  awred. 
He  that  believeth  on  bim  is  not  eondenmed :  but  he  dtot  believeth 
aot  ie  condemned,  akeedy,  beoanse  he  hath  not  befieved  in  the  name 
jof  ^e^only  begotten  Son  ol  Qod.  And  this  isiiie  condeoKnation, 
.that  1%^  is  come  into  tihe  woild,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather 
.than  Un^,  beeaose  their  deeds  were  eviL  For  ei^ry  oim  that  doetb 
jovil  hateth  the  light  neither  cometh  to  the  light  lest  his  deeds  ^wnld 
lie  reproved.  But  he  that  doetb  troth  cometh  to  the  light,  tiiat  hie 
•deeds  may  be  made  manifeet  that  they  are  wrought  in  €M. 

*  Bnt  dhe  hoar  oomeih,  end  now  is,  whstt  4he  Inrae  worshippers 
ehall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  trvth :  for  the  Father  seelbetk 
emoh  to  worship  him.  Qod  xm  a  Spirit:  end  they  that  wwship  lam 
most  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  tnitiL 

t  Labour  not  for  the  meat  wbioh  iwrisheth^  but  lor  that  neat 
which  endureth  mito  everlasting  liie,  winch  the  San  of  man  shaft 
give  unto  you :  for  him  haih  Qod  the  Father  eealed* 

X  And  the  scribes  and  Phaiiseee  brought  unto  him,  a  woman 
taken  in  adnhery ;  and  when  they  had  set  ber  in  ihe  midst,  they 
.eay  unto  him.  Master,  lliis  woman  wae  taken  in  adultery,  in  the 
very  act  Now  Moses-  in  the  law  commanded  ue,  that  such  Bhonld  be 
atoned :  but  what  siqreet  thou  ?    This  they  BMd,  tempting  him,  that 
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they  might  have  to  accuse  him.  Bat  Jesus  stooped  down,  and  with.  htB 
finger  wrote  on  the  ground,  €W  thattgh  he  heard  them  not*  So  whed 
they  continaed  asking  him,  he  lifted  up  himself,  and  said  unto  tbem^ 
He  that  is  without  sin  among  you  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  lier. 
And  again  he  stooped  down,  and  wrote  on  the  ground.  And  they 
which  heard  it  being  convicted  by  iheir  oum  conscience,  went  out  one 
by  one,  beginning  at  the  eldest,  even  onto  the  last :  and  Jesus  was  left 
alone;  and  the  woman  standing  in  the  midst.  When  Jesus  had  lifted 
up  himself,  and  saw  none  but  the  woman,  he  sidd  unto  her.  Woman, 
where  are  those  thine  accusers  ?  hath  no  man  condemned  thee  ?  She 
said,  No  man.  Lord.  And  Jesus  said  imto  her,  Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee :  go,  and  sin  no  more. 

*  And  Jesus  said.  For  judgment  I  am  come  into  this  woild,  that 
(hey  which  see  not  might  see ;  and  ihat  they  which  see  might  be  mnde 
blind.  And  eome  of  the  Pharisees  which  wero  with  him  heaid  these 
words,  add  said  unto  him.  Are  ure  blind  also?  Jesus  said  unto '  them. 
If  ye  were  blind,  ye  should  have  no  sin:  but  now  ye  say.  We  see ; 
thezeforo  your  sin  remaineth. 

t  ^  Bin  the  true  vine,  and  my  Fatiier  is  the  husbandman.  Eveiy 
branch  ill  me  that  beareth  not  fruit  he  taketh  away :  and  every  hraneh 
that  beareth  fruit,  he  pur^th  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit. 
Noir  ye  are  dean  throu^  the  woid  which  I  have  spoken  unto  you. 
Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  frcdt  of  itself 
except  it  abide  in  the  vine ;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  ma 
I:am  the  vine,  ye  dre  ^e  branches :  he  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in 
him,  the  Same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit :  for  without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing.  If  a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  ais  a  branch,  and 
is  withered ;  and  men  gather  them,  imd  oast  them  into  the  fire,  and 
they  ak^  burned.  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye 
shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be'  done  unto  you.  Herein  is  my 
Father  glorified,  thfit  ye  bear  much  fruit ;  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciple,. 
$ij^  the  Father  hath  loved  me,  so  have  I  loved  you :  continue  ye  in  my 
love.  If  ye  keep  ttLj  commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my  love ;  even 
as  I  have  kept  my  father's  commandments,  and  abide  in  hSs  love. 
These  thiqgs  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that  my  joy  might  remaia  in 
you,  and  that  your  joy  might  be  full.  This  is  My  commandment. 
That  ye  love  one  Another,  as  I  have  loved  you.  Gteater  love  hath  no 
man  thiU  this,  thata.nian  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.'    Ye  are 
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my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  yon.  Henceforth  I  call 
you  not  servants ;  for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  lord  doeth ; 
bat  I  have  called  yon  friends,  for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my 
Father  I  have  made  known  imto  you.  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I 
have  chosen  yon,  and  ordained  yon,  that  ye  should  go  and  bring 
forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruits  should  remain :  that  whatsoever  y» 
shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  may  give  it  you«  These  things- 
I  command  you,  that  ye  love  one  another. 
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In  perusizig  the  twentieth  nnmber  of  "  The  IViend  of  India,*'  I 
&lt  as  much  earprieed  as  disappointed  at  aome  remarks  made  in  that 
magaziiw  by  a  gentleman  nnder  the  signature  of  "  A  Christian  llie- 
sionary/'  on  a  late  publication  entitled,  *'  The  Precepts  of  Jesus  ;*' 
and  also  at  some  obserratians  of  a  similar  nature  on  the  same  subject 
by  the  Editor  of  that  publication.  Before  howeyer  I  attempt  to  in- 
quire into  the  ground  upon  which  their  objectiona  to  the  work  in 
question  are  founded,  I  humbly  beg  to  appeal  to  the  public  against 
the  unchristianlike,  as  well  as  uncivil  manner  in  which  the  Editor 
has  adduced  his  objectiona  to  the  compilation,  by  introducing  person- 
ality, and  applying  the  term  of  heathen  to  the  Compiler.  I  say  un- 
christianlike  manner,  because  the  Editor,  by  making  use  of  the  term 
heathen,  has,  I  presume,  violated  truth,  charity,  and  liberality,  which 
are  essential  to  Christianity  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  For  there 
are  only  two  methods  by  which  the  character  of  the  Compiler  as  a 
heathen,  or  as  a  believer  in  one  true  and  living  God,  can  be  satisfac- 
torily inferred.  The  most  reasonable  of  the  two  modes  is  to  confine 
such  inquiries  to  the  evidence  contained  in  the  subject  of  review,  no 
mention  of  the  name  of  the  compiler  being  made  in  the  publicatioii 
itself.  Another  mode,  which  is  obviously  inapplicable  in  such  dis- 
cussions, is  to  guess  at  the  real  author,  and  to  infer  his  opinions  from 
a  knowledge  of  his  education  or  other  circumstances.  With  respect 
to  the  first  source  of  evidence,  the  following  expressions  of  the  Com- 
piler's sentiments  are  found  (m  the  Introduction :  "  A  notion  of  the 
existence  of  a  supreme,  superintending  Powet,  the  Author  and 
Preserver  of  the  harmonious  system,  who  has  organized  and  who 
regulates  such  an  infinity  of  celestial  and  terrestrial  objects,  and  a 
due  estimation  of  that  Law  which  teaches  that  man  should  do  to 
others  as  he  would  wish  to  be  done  by,  reconcile  us  to  human  nature, 
Ac."  "This  simple  code  of  religion  and  morality,  (meaning  the 
Precepts  of  Jesus,)  is  so  admirably  calculated  to  elevate  men's  ideas 
to  high  imd  liberal  notions  of  one  Ood,  ftc„"  "so  well  fitted  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  the  human  race  in  the  disdiarge  ol  their 
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various  duties  to  Gk)d,  to  themselTeB,  and  to  aociety/'  and  "  so  conr- 
formable  to  the  dictates  of  human  reason,  divine  revelation,  Ac^ 
These  expressions  are  calculated,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  convince 
every  mind  not  biassed  by  prejudice,  that  the  Compiler  believed  not 
only  in  one  Qod,  whose  nature  and  essence  is  beyond  hunum  compr&- 
^£3,  hension,  but  in  the  truths  revealed  in  the  Christian  system.  "IT  should 
.jT^'  fm  I   hope  neither  the  Reviewer  nor  the  Editor  can  be  justified  in  inferring 
'^  ^     the  heathenism  of  the  Compiler,  &om  the  &ets  of  his  extracting  and 
T^ff  3  pnblishing  ihe  moral  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  under  the  title 
of  "  A  Ouide  to  peace  and  happineee  ** — ^his  styling  the  Precepts  of 
Jesus,  a  code  of  religion  and  morality — ^his  believing  Qod  to  be  the 
\    .   Author  and  Preserver  of  the  universe — or  hisfconsidering   those 
** '  \  \^     sayings  as  adapted  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  whole  human  race 
^   .     if  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  required  of  them. 
V/  y.  Neither,  I  trust,  can  his  separating  the  moral  sayings  of  Christ 

X)fy       fit>m  the  mysterious  dogmas  and  historical  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
^  ^,«.  ^       under  the  impression,  that  these  are  liable  to  the  doubts  and  disputes 
,^'  cff  free-thinkers  and  anti-christians  with  ^ich  this  part  of  the  world  n 

unfortunately  filled  ;  nor  his  opinion  that  tiiis  simple  code  of  morality 
would  be  more  likely  to  attract  the  notice  and  respect  of  such  men,  and 
to  guide  their  mind  into  the  paths  of  peace  and  happiness,  than  if 
presented  to  them  in  conjunction  with  other  matter  against  which  their 
education  has  taught  them  to  revohjljustly  subject  him,  in  the  opinion 
61  the  most  orthodox  Christians,  to  the  epithet  applied  to  him  by  the 
Editor.  If  they  do,  I  cannot  see  how  the  same  condemnation  can  be 
spared  to  numerous  publications  of  extracts  from  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments,  made  and  sent  forth  by  several  Christian  authors, 
und^r  various  designations  and  for  different  purposes. 

(With  respect  to  the  latter  mode  of  seeking  evidence,  Ihowever 

unjustified  the  Editor  may  be  in  coming  to  such  a  conclusion,  he  is 

^^    sale  in  ascribing  the  collection  of  these  Precepts  to  Rammohun  Roy ; 

trho,  rslthough  he  was  bom  a  Brahmun,  not  only  renounced  idolatry 

aft  a  veiy  early' period  of  his  life,  but  published  at  that  time  a  treatise 

in  Arabic  and  Persian  against  that  system ;  and  no  sooner  acquired  a 

«  >    tc^erable  knowledge  of  English,  than  he  made  his  desertion  of  idol 

worship  known  to  the  Christian  world  by  his  English  publicatian|-Hi 

fenunciation  that,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  brought  severe  difficulties  t^KMi 

^\     hikn,  by  exciting  the  displeasure  of  his  parents,  and  subjecting  him 

\{^(o  the  dislike  of  hiis  near,  as  well  as  distant  relations,  and  to  the  hatred 
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dt  nearly  aU  his  ouButfymea  for  mfrenl  yeara.  I  tk»reA>ie  pnmtanit. 
tiist  among  his  daelaxod  enemiea,  who  are  aware  of  thoee  facta,  no  out 
who  has  the  least  pvetenaion  to  tratk»  wookl  yenteie  to  apply  the 
designation  of  heathen  to  him  lUbut  I  «m  anre^  that  the  reepect  he 
entertains  for  the  Tery  name^  CSizistianity,  whioh  the  Editor  of  the 
**  Friend  of  India,"  seems  to  prafisss  wiU  restrain  him  from  retortiaC 
on  that  Editor,  although  there  may  be  diferencea  oi  opinion  hetwesik 
them  that  mi^t  be  thought  sofl&cient  tx>  justify  the  nse  towards  the 


Editor  of  a  term  no  lees  offensiye.  f^e  Editor  perhapa  may  considto  ^  ^ 

himself  justified  by  nnmerons  preeeduito  amongst  the  several  partiaana  J  ^ 

of  different  Christian  secta  in  applying  the  name  of  Heathen  to  one  N 

who  takee  the  Precepts  of  Jesos  as  his  principal  goide  in  mattexe  6f         ^  ^ 
leligiovn  and  civil  duties ;  as  Roman  Galholica  bestow  the  appellatian         ^^  ^ 
of  heretics  or  infidekon  all  classes  of  Protestanto,  and  Proteetante  do         :;\^ 
not  spare  the  thie  of  idolaten  to  Roman  Catholics ;  Trinitarians  denj 
the  name  of  Christian  to  Unitorisns,  whoQe  the  latter  retort  by  stig»  v     \0 
matieing  ihe  worBhi]n>erB  of  the  Son  ol  man  as  Pagans  who  adore  a      ^   ^ 
created  and  dependent  Being.     Very  different  conduct  is  inculcated  ^    j 

in  the  Precepta  of  Jesus  to  John,  when  complaining  of  one  who      \  I   j 
performed  cures  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  yet  refused  to  ioOxm  the        T  ^ 
Apostles:— he  gave  a  rebuke,  sapng,  "^He  that  is  not  agaiuftt  ns  ia  on      ^    > 
our  part"    Marh^  ch.  is,  ver.  4(^   The  Compiler,  having  obviously  in     f^    y 
view  at  least  one  object  in  common  witii  the  Reviewer  and  Editor,  thai  ^  V  ^ij^ 
of  procuring  respect  lor  the  Precepta  of  Christ,  might  have  reasonably    ^j^  ^ 
expected  more  charity  from  professed  teachers  of  his  doctrines.  u  M  V 

The  Compiler  of  the  Rrecepta  of  Jesue  will,  however,  I  doubt  noi^-^  V  ^ 
give  preference  to  the  guidance  of  those  Precepta,  which  justify  no  /      ^ 
retaliation  even  upon  enemies,  to  •  the  hasty  suggestions  ol  bimiaa/  *^ 

passions  and  the  example  of  the  Editorof  the  '*  Friend  of  India."       ]r^  3 

2.^Tfhe  Editor  of  the  '*  Friend  of  India,"  and  the  rwptot^&jj^Ql 
Reviewer,  both  not  only  disapprove  absolutoly  tha  plan  adopted  by 
the  Compiler  in  separating  the  moral  doctrines  of  the  Books  at  tha 
Vew  Testament  ascribed  to  the  four  Evang^sto  from  the  mysterieaJ 
sad  historical  matters  dierein  ccmtained,  but  even  blame  him  as  aii^  ^7   v 
injurer  of  the  cause  of  truthj^and  for  such  disapprobation  they  assign  d#\    /^^ 
several  reasons :— first.  The  ReWewer  says,  the  supposition  of  the^v^  "*'    ' 
moral  sayings  beiiig  sufficient  fmr  salvation,  independent  of 
dogmas,  is,  (as  he  notee  in  page  86,)  radically  false ;  and  tiiat  it 
presumption  of  him  (the  compiler)  to  Ihink  hinieelf  qualified  to  jnd( 
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independently  of  tke  Dmne  Teacher,  what  aort  of  inatraction  sa 
adrantageoos  lor  the  hai^ineaa  of  mankind.  U  indeed  the  Beriewer 
trnderatanda  by  the  wotd  maiM  what  relatea  to  oondoct  only  with 
leference  to  man,  it  cannot  apply  to  those  Precepts  of  Jesns,  that 
teach  the  duty  of  man  to  God ;  which  however  the  Beriewer  will  find 
indnded  in  the  collection  of  the  Precepts  of  Jeans  by  the  Compiler : 
but  a  slight  attention  to  the  scope  of  the  Introdnctian  might  have 
oonvinoed  the  BeTiewer,  that  the  sense  in  which  the  word  vwnd  is 
there  need,  whether  rightly  or  otherwise,  is  qnite  general,  and  appliea 
equally  to  our  oondnct  in  rellgiona  as  in  civil  matters.  Without 
attaching  this  meaning  to  the  tenn  'moral  doctrines,*  the  whole  of 
the  concluding  sentence  must  appear  absurd,  where  it  is  said,  "  Thia 
aimjile  code  is  well  fitted  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  human  race 
in  the  discharge  of  their  various  duties  to  Qod,  to  themselves,  and  to 
society."  This  assertion  is  corroborated  and  supported  by  a  great 
number  of  passages  in  the  treatise  in  question,  which  point  out  the 
ai»propriate  mode  ol  performing  our  duty  to  the  Almin^ty  Power.  It 
is  however  too  true  to  be  denied,  that  the  Ckmipiler  of  those  moral 
precepta  separated  them  from  some  of  the  dogmas  and  other  matters, 
chiefly  under  the  supposition,  that  they  alone  were  a  sufficient  guide 
to  secure  peace  and  happiness  to  mankind  at  large — a  position  that 
ia  entirely  founded  on  and  supported  by  the  express  authorities  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth — a  denial  of  which  would  imply  a  total  disavowal 
of  Chriatianity.  Some  of  those  authorities,  as  found  amongst  theae 
precepts,  here  follow  :  MaUhew,  ch.  xzii,  beginning  with  verse  37 : 
/  Jesus  said  tinto  him,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Qod  with  aU 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  38 :  This 
ia  the  first  and  great  conunandment.  39 :  And  the  seccmd  is  like 
unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  aa  thyself.    40 :     Ok  thbsb 

TWO  OOMM ANDM  EKTS  HANG  ALL   THK   LiW  AND  THE  PbOPHETS/'      MarXc, 

ch.  xii,  beginning  with  verse  29 :  0'  And  Jesus  answered  him.  The 
first  of  all  the  commandments  is,  Hear,  0  Israel,  The  Lord  our  Qod 
b  one  Lord.  30 :  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Qod  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy 
stiength.  This  is  tiie  first  commandment.  31 :  And  the  second  ia 
LIKE,  namely  this :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself^  There 
is  no  other  commandment  greater  than  these.  32 :  And  he  said  unto  him. 
Well,  Master,  then  hast  said  the  truth ;  lor  there  ia  one  Qod,  and 
there  is  none  other  but  he«    33:  And  to  love  bim  with  all  the  hearti 
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wad  with  all  the  imderBtaBding,  and  wiih  all  the  soul,  and  with  all 
the  strength,  and  to  lore  his  nei^^bbac  ^  himself,  ia  more  than  aU 
whde  bamtroffieringB  and  aacrificea.  34 :  And  when  Jeaoa  saw  that 
he  answered  discreetly,  he  said  unto  him,  Thon  att  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  God.*|j  Matthew,  ch.  Tii,  verse  12 :  *'  Therefore  all  ihinga 
whatsoever  yon  would  that  men  should  do  to  yon,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them ;  tor  this  is  thk  Law  and  thb  Profhstb."  Gh.  v,  17 :  "  Think 
not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  Law  or  the  Propheta ;  t  am  not 
come  to  destroy,  bnt  to  folfiL'*  Luke,  oh.  z,  beginning  with  verse  25 : 
^' An9  behold,  a  certain  Lawyer  stood  iq>  and  tempted  him,  saying, 
Vaster,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?  26 :  He  said  rmto 
him.  What  is  written  in  the  Law?  How readeat  then?  27 :  He  ans- 
wering said,  Then  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  ihy  heart, 
4knd  with  all  thy  strength^  and  with  all  thy  mind ;  and  thy  nei^bonr 
as  thyself.  28 :  And  he  said  unto;  him,  Thoa  hast  answered  ri^^t 
This  do  and  thou  bbalt  uve."  The  Saviour  meant  of  course  by  the  ^ 
words  Law  and  Prophets  all  the  commandments  ordained  by  divine 
authority,  and  the  Religion  revealed  to  the  Prophets  and  observed 
by  them,  as  is  evident  from  Jesos's. declaring  those  commandments  to 
■afford  perfect  means  of  acquiring  etenuJ  life,  snd  directing  men  to 
follow  them  aocordingly.  Had  any  other  doctrine  been  requisite  to 
teach  men  the  road  to  peace  and  happiness,  Jesnsconld  not  have 
pronounced  to  the  Lawyer,  "  This  do  and  thou  shalt  uvb."  (it  waa 
the  oharacteristio  of  die  office  of  Christ  to  teach  men,  that  forms  and 
ceremonies  were  useless  tokens  of  respect  for  Qod,  compared  with 
the  essential  proof  of  obedience  and  love  towards  him  evinced  by  the 
practice  of  beneficence  towards  their  fellowH^reatores^  The  compiler, 
finding  these  commandments  given  as  including  all  ine  revealed  Law, 
and  the  whole  system  of  religion  adopted  by  the  Prophets  and 
re-established  and  fulfilled  by  Jesus  himself,  as  the  meaas  to  acquire 
Peace  lind  Happiness,  was  desirous  of  giving  more  fcdl  \mblicity  in 
this  country  to  them,  and  to  the  subsidiary  moral  doctrines  that  are 
introduced  by  the  Saviour  in  detail.  Placing  also  implicit  confidence 
in  the  truth  of  his  sacred  commandments,  to  the  observance  of  which 
we  are  directed  by  the  same  teacher,  (John,  ch.  xiv,  ver.  15, ''  If  ye 
love  me,  keep  my  commandments.'*  Ver.  24,  "He  that  loveth  me  not, 
keepeth  not  my  sayings,")  the  Compiler  never  hesitated  in  declaring, 
(page  I,)  a  "belief  in  God,  and  a  due  regard  to  that  law, '  Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  wish  to  be  done  by,*  render  our  existence  agreeable 
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lo  (ranehres,  and  proftiablt  to  the  lest  of  msnkmd."  It  muf  mofw 
be  left  to  die  pablic  to  judge,  Aether  or  not  the  eharge  of  arrogance 
And  piesvmpCian  whidi  the  Reviernner  has  imputed  to  the  Compiler,, 
voder  the  idea  that  he'  preferred  his  own  judgment  to  that  of  die 
fiaTiotif,  be  justly  applicable  to  him. 

3.    The  respected  Reviewer  argues  in  page  26,  that  there  are  two 
important .  points,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  not  to  be  acquired  hj 
following  the  moral  precepts  of  Christ,  bat  which  are  esaential  to  the 
attainment  of  true  peace  of  mind;  they  being  entirely  founded* 
(aa  he  a&ges) '  upon  the  dogmas  and  histortes,  vis.  how  to  obtain. 
ist,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  farour  of  Qod ;  and  Sndly» 
atrengih  to  overcome  human  passions,  and  to  keep  the  command- 
ments of  Qod.    These  precepts  separated  from  the  mysterious  dogmas 
and  historical  records  appear,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  Compiler  to 
contain  not  only  the  essence  ol  all  tliat  is  necessary  to  instruct  mankind 
-in  their  eivil  duties,  but  also  the  beet  and  only  means  of  obtaining  the 
foigiT^ess  ol  our  sins,  the  favour  of  Qod,  and  strength  to  overcome 
our  passtohs,  and  to  keep  his  commandments.    I  therefore  extract  from 
the  same  compilation,  a  few  passages  of  that  greatest  of  all  Prophets 
who  was  sent  to  toll  sinners  to  repentance ;  a  due  attention  to  which 
will,  I  hope,  satisfy  the  respected  Reviewer  on  those  two  points.   'Luke, 
di.  ziii,  ver.  3 :  "  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  Gh. 
XV,  ver.  7, 10 :  **  I  say  unto  you,  tiiat  likewise  joy  shaU  be  in  heaven 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  ovdr  ninety  and  nine  pei> 
SODS  wlio  need  no  repentance^    I  say  unto  you,  there  is  joy  in  the 
presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over   one  sinner  that  repenteth:" 
,M€Btthew,  ch.  iz,  13 :  "  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  rigjiteoos,  but  sinners 
.to  repeiitance."    Ch.  xviii,  ver.  11 :  "  For  ihe  Son  of  man  is  come  to 
save  tibat  ^riiich  was  lost"    Luket  ch.  v,  ver.  32 :  "I  came  not  toeall 
the  righteeoB*  but  sinners  to  repentance."    Which  sayings  axe  con- 
'firmatoty  of  >Vrhat  is  taught  in  Eaekiel,  oh.  xviii,  ver.  30 :  "  Repent 
•and  turn  yburselves  firom  all  your  transgressions,  so  iniquity  shall 
not  be  your  ruin."    See  also  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  where 
the  mercy  of  God  is  illustrated  by  the  example  of  a  father  pardoniii^ 
the  trapBgres8i(^iB  of  his  repenting  son.    Numerous  passages  of  the 
.Old  and  the  New  Testament  to  the  same  ^Eect,  which  might  fills 
volume,  distinctly  promise  ua  that  the  forgiveness  of  God  and  die 
.favour  of  his  divine  majesty  may  h$  obtained  by  sincere  repentance,, 
as  required  of  ainnera  by  the  Redeemer. 
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As  to  the  Beeoad  point,  that  is :  How  to  be  enabl*d  to  ordfoome 
out  pasttOQfl,  and  keep  the  oommanrtTnenta  ol  God : — ire  are  aot  left 
TDiproTided  for  in  that  reepect^  aa  oar  gfadonB  SaTionr  has  promised 
orerj  strength  and  power  as  neceesarj  conseqiieiicee  of  earnest  prayer 
Mid  hearty  desire.  Matthew,  ch.  rii,  ver.  7,  and  LnJu,  oh.  zi,  ver.  d^ 
13 :  **  Ask  and  it  diall  be  giren  yoci«  seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  yon.*'  "  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how 
to  give  good  gifts  imto  your  childrenj  haw  mnch  mors  shall  your 
Father  which  is  in  heayen  give  good  things  to  them  thai  ask.  him." 
Luke^  ch.  zi,  ver.  1^ :  "  I  say  imto  yon,  Ask  and  it  shall  be  giyen  you:'' 
After  a  due  attention  to  these  and  to  nnmerous  passages  of  the  same 
effect,  no  one  who  believes  in  the  divine  message  of  Jesna  of  Naaa^ 
rsth,  or  eren  in  the  trath  of  his  doctrine  only  can  be  at  all  at  a  loss  to 
find  adequate  means  of  attaining  those  two  ends,  jtistly  considered  to 
be  most  essential  by  the  Rirriewer. 

4.    Tlie  Reviewer  imputes  to  the  Compiler,  error  in  exalting  the 
value  of  the  moral  doctrines  above  that  of  the  historical  &ct8  and 
dogmas  contained  in  the  New  Testament.  Hliis  imputation,  I  hnunbly 
-maintaui,  can  be  of  no  weight  or  force  agamst  the  authority  d  Jeaua  / 
himself,  as  quoted  in  the  above  texts ;  which  clearly  shew,  that  there  f 
is  ho  otiiier  means  of  attaining  eternal  life  except  the  performance  of 
oar  duties  towards  Qod  in  obeying  his  commandments.    That  thei 
aim  and  object  of  all  the  commandments  of  God  is  to  teaoh  usj 
our  duty  towards  our  fellow-creatores    may  be  gathered  from  &| 
huttdr^  passages  of  Scripture,  of  which  perhaps  the  following  may 
suffice.)  Matthew^  ch.  zxv,  ver.  31-46:      *'When  the  Son  of  man 
shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angek  with  him,  then  shaU 
he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory.  And  before  him  shall  be  gathered 
all  nations:  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a 
.shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats.    And  he  shaU  set  the 
rfieep  on  his  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  the  left.    Then  shaU  the 
king  say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand.  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.    For  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  meat :  I  was  thirsty, 
and  ye  gave  me  diink :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in :  naked 
and  ye  clothed  me :  I  waa  sick,  and  ye  visited  me :  I  was  in  prison, 
and  ye  came  unto  me.    Then  dudl  the  righteous  answer  him,  saying. 
Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungred,  and  fed  ihee  ?  or  thirsty,  and 
gave  thee  drink  ?    When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger,  and  took  thee  in? 
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or  naked,  and  clothed  tihee?    Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison, 
imd  came  unto  thee  ?    And  the  king  shall  answer  and  say  nnto  them. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Inasmudi  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.    Then  shall  he 
Jay  unto  them  also  on  the  left  hand,  depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  aUgeb.    For  I  was  an 
hungxed,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat :  I  was  thirsty^  and  ye  gave  me  no 
drink :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in :  naked,  and  ye 
clothed  me  not :  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not    Then 
shall  they  also  answer  him  asying.  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an 
hungred,  or  athirst,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick  or  in  prison,  aiKd 
■did  not  miiuster  onto  thee  ?    Then  shall  he  answer  them,  saying, 
Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least 
•of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me.    And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlast- 
ing pimishment:   but  the  righteous  into  lile    etomaL**     In   this 
description  of  the  day  of  judgment  it  is  clearly  announoed,  thai  the 
merciful  Father  of  the  universe  accepts  as   manifestation  of  love 
towards  himself,  every  act  of  charity  and  beneficence  peidbrmed 
towards  his  creatures :     (See  text  already  quoted,  MMtew^  ch.  vii, 
ver.  12.)    And  (apparently  to  counteract  by  anticipation  the  erroneous 
idea  that  such  conduct  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  reliance  placed  on 
a  mere  dogmatical  knowledge  of  €h>d,  or  of  the  Saviour,  the  following 
declaration  seems  to  have  been  uttered.  Afotthmc,  ch.  vii,  ver.  21-20 : 
^  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord !  Lord !  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is 
in  heaven.    Many  will  say  unto  me  in,  that  day,  Ix)rd !  Lord  !  have 
we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name ;  in  thy  name  have  cast  out  devils ;  sad 
in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?    And  then  will  I  profess 
iunto  them,  I  never  knew  you ;  depart  from  me  ye  that  work  iniquity. 
Therefore  whosoever  heareth  ihue  sayinga  of  mine,  and  doeth  them, 
I  wiD  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man,  who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock. 
And  every  one  that  heareth  the$e  saying$  of  mine,  and  doeth  them 
I  iiot,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  who  built  his  house  upon 
N/the  sand/J    MaAOiew  ch.  zii,  50 ;     ''  Whosoever  shall  do  the  wiU  of 
my  Fatfi^  who  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and 
mother,"     LuXce,  ch.  viii,  ver.  21 ;  "  My  mother  and  my  brethren  are 
these  which  hear  the  word  of  God  and  do  it"    Ch.  zi,  ver.  27|  28 : 
**  Blessed  is  the  womb  (said  a  certain  woman  to  Jesus)  that  baie 
thee,  and  the  paps  which  thou  hast  sucked :  bat  he  said,  Tea*  rather 
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Ubssdd  Are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it.**    John,  ch. 

XT,  ver.  10  :*'  If  ye  keep  my  coznmandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my 

hire ;  even  j^  I  hare  kept  my  Father*B  commandments,  and  abide  in 

bis  lote.**  I^hat  then  are  tbosb  batinos,  the  obedience  to  which  it 

so  abeolnte^commanded  as  indispensable  and  all-eofflcient  to   those 

wbo  desire  to  inherit  eternal  life?     They  are  not  other  than  the 

Uessed  and  benign  moral  doctrines  taught  in  the  sermon  on  the 

moant»  (contained  in  ihe  5th,  6tfa,  and  7th  chapters  of  Matthew,)      I 

which  include  therefore  eyery  dnty  of  man,  and  aU  that  is  necessary  to 

ealyation ;  and  they  expressly  exclude  mere  profession  or  belief,  from 

those  circtimstances  which  Qod  graciously  admits  as  giving  a  title 

to  eternal  happiness.    Neither  in  this,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the 

Kew  Testament  can  we  find  a  commandment  similarly  enjoining  a 

knowledge  of  any  of  the  mysteries  or  historical  relations  contained  in  \l^ 

thoee  books^    It  is  besides  plainly  stated,  that  bat  a  very  small 

portion  of^we  works  of  Jesus  haye  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the 

Eyangelists.     John  says  at  the  conclusion  of  his  gospel,  ch.  xxi,  yer. 

S5,  "  There  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which 

if  they  should  be  written  eyery  one,  I  suppose  the  world  itself  could 

not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written."  C^n  the  other  hand 

we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  whole  spirit  of  his  doctrines  has  been 

faithfully  and  fully  recorded.    The  reason  of  this  appears  obvious : — 

miracles  must  have  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  who 

witnessed  them',  and  who  without  some  such  evidence  were  disposed  '  | 

to  question  the  authority  of  the  teacher  of  those  doctrines^   John,  ch.    y/ 

X|  yer«  25 :     "  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they  bear 

witness  of  me.*'    Vers.  37, 38  :  "  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father, 

believe  me  not.    But  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the 

works.** [Had  his  doctrines  of  themselves  made  their  due  impression, 

the  aid  of  miracles  would  not  have  been  reqiiisite,  nor  had  recourse 

'Id.    In  this  country,  the  bare  report  of  such  miracles  could  have 

given  no  support  to  the  weight  of  the  doctrines ;  for  as  the  Compiler 

has  stated  in  his  Introduction,  miracles  infinitely  more  wonderful 

are  related  of  their  gods  and  saints,  on  authorities  that  the  Hindoos 

'must  deem  superior  to  those  of  the  ApostlesLj 

We  are  taught  by  revelation,  as  well  as  education,  to  ascribe  to 
the  Deity  the  perfection  of  those  attributes  which  are  esteemed 
exoellant  amongst  mankind.  And  according  to  those  ideas  it  must 
study  appear  more  consistent  witb  the  justice  of  the  Sovereign  Ruler^ 
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that  be  should  admit  to  mercy  tiboae  of  his  subjects  vho,  a/ekn&mM^ 
ing  bis  authority,  have  endeavoiired  to  obey  his  laws ;  or  shews 
oontrition,  when  they  hare  fallen  short  of  their  duty  and  love  ;  thaft 
ihat  be  should  select  for  favour  those  whose  claims  rest  on  having 
acquired  particular  ideas  d  his  nature  and  of  the  origin  of  hia  Son, 
and  of  what  alELictions  that  Son  may  have  suffered  in  behalf  of  bis 
people.  If  the  Reviewer  and  Editor  will  continue  to  reaiat  both 
authority  and  common  sense,  I  must  be  content  to  take  leare  of  them 
with  the  following  words,  {Luke^  ch.  xvi,  ver.  31 :)  ^  And  he  aaid  unto 
him.  If  diey  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  neither  will  they  be 
persuadpd  though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 

5.  (The  Reviewer  observes  (in  page  24)  with  eveiy  mark  of  dis- 
approbation, that  the  Compiler  has  intimated  in  the  Introduction, 
that  the  dogmatical  and  historical  matters  are  rather  calculated 
to  do  injury.'  The  Compiler  could  not  certainly  overlook  the  daily 
occurrences' and  obvious  facts  which  led  him  to  remark  (in  the 
^  >  introduction,)  that  '*  historical  and  some  other  passages  are  liable  to 

'     .  ^ .     the  doubts  and  disputes  of  freethinkers  and  anli-christians,  eq[>eciall7 
miraculous  relations  which  are  much  less  woncterful  than  the  fsbii* 
;}  cated  tales  handed  down  to  the  natives  of  Asia  :'*  and  to  prove  what 
/   the  Compiler  stated,  I  humUy  entreat  any  one  to  i^^er  to  &e  numer- 
^'      ous  volumes  written  by  persons  unattached  to  any  ol  the  established 
^^.       Churches,  against  the  miracles,  the  histoiy,  and  8om«  of  the  dogmas 
J^  of  Christianity.  |lt  has  been  the  different  interpretatjions  of  the  dog- 

CH^      ™^  ^^  ^"^^  given  rise  to  such  keen  disputes  amonkst  the  followen 
Jf  ^  of  Jesus.    They  have  not  only  destroyed  harmony  an^union  between 

'^  one  sect  of  Christians  and  another,  and  continue  to  do  dp  ;  but  in  past 
'^  ^times  have  even  caused  continual  wars  and  frequent  J  bloodshed  to 
rage  amoogst  them,  more  dreadfully  than  between  Christians  and 
infidels/'   A  slight  reference  to  the  histories  of  Christia9^  countries, 
will,  I  trust,  afford  to  my  readers  entire  conviction  upodhy^is  head. 
Besides,  the  Compiler,  residing  in  the  same'  spot  ivhere  vu^pesn 
missionary  gentlemen  and  others  for  a  period  of  upwards  wj^^^^ 
years  have  been,  with  a  view  to  promote  Christianity,  distn 
in  vain  amongst  the  natives  numberless  copies  of  the  complete  B3^^ 
written  in  different  languages,  could  not  be  altogether  ignoranft  ^ 
.  the  causes  of  their  disappointment.    He,  however,  never  doub 
^ their  zeal  for  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  nor  the  accni«cy  o. 
their  statement  with  regard  to  immense  sums  of  money  being  annually 
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^aqpeaaded  in  pnptaing  vait  nvmben  of  copies  of  the  Scriptiurear 
Irat  ha  has  seen  with  regret,  that  they  hsve  oompletely  ooimteraeted' 
iheir  own  benevolent  efforts,  by  introducing  sU  the  dogmas  and 
nsQ^teiies  taaght  in  CSiristian  churches  to  people  by  no  meain  pre^ 
pared  to  receive  them ;  and  that  ^ey  hsTc  been  so  incautious  and 
iBconsiderate  in  their  attempts  to  enlighten  the  natives  of  Indie,  as 
to  address  the  instructions  to  them  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were 
reasoning  with  persons  brought  up  in  a  Christian  country,  with  those 
dogmatical  notions  imbibed  from  their  infancy.    The  consequence 
lias  been,  that  the  natives  in  general,  instead  of  benefiting  by  the 
perusal  of  the  Bible,  copies  of  which  they  always  receive  gratuitously, 
exchange  them  very  often  for  blank  paper  ;  and  generally  use  several 
of  the  dogmatical  terms  in  their  native  language  as  a  mark  of  slight  in 
men.  irreverent  manner,  the  mention  of  which  is  repugnant  to  my  feelin^gj  j. 
fiabat,  an  eminently  learned  but  grossly  unprincipled  Arab,  whom  our 
divines  supposed  that  they  had  converted  to  Christianity,  and  whom 
they  of  course  instructed  in  all  the  dogmas  and  doctrines,  wrote  a  few 
years  ago  a  treatise  in  Arabic  against  those  very  dogmas,  and  printed 
iiimself  and  published  several  hundred  copies  of   this  work ;  and 
another  Musalroan,  of  the  name  of  Ena'et  Ahmud,  a  man  of  respect- 
able family,  who  is  still  alive,  speedily  returned  to  Muhammadanisni 
f!rom  Christianity,  pleading  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  reconcile  t6 
Us  understanding  certain  dogmas  which  were  imparted  to  him.   ut 
has  been  owing  to  their  beginning  with  the  introduction  of  mysterious 
dogmas,  and  of  relations  that  at  first  sight  appear  incredible,  that 
notwithstanding  every  exertion  on  the  part  of  our  divines,  I  am  not 
aware  that  we  can  find  a  single  respectable  Musalman  or  Hindoo, 
who  was  not  in  want  of  the  common  comforts  of  life,  once  glorified 
-with  the  truth  of  Christianity,  constantly  adhering  to  JtJ   Of  the>^  ^i 
fbw  hundred  natives  who  have  been  nominally  converted  to  Chris^  ^^jP     ^ 
tianity,  and  who  have  been  generally  of  the  most  ignorant  class,      U.^^*^ 
there  is  ground  to  suspect  that  the  greater  number  have  been  allured  ^  j^ 
to  change  their  faith  by  other  attractions  than  by  a  conviction  of  the 
truth  and  reasonableness  of  those  dogmas ;  as  we  find  nearly  all  of 
ttiem  are  employed  or  fed  by  their  spiritual  teachers,  and  in  case  of 
neglect  are  apt  to  manifest  a  rebellious  spirit ; — a  circumstance  which 
is  '^ell-known,  to  the  Compiler  fixtm  several  local  &cts,  as  well  as 
£rom  the  following  occurrence.    About  three  years  ago,  the  Compiler, 
on^hSs  visit  to  an  English  gentleman,  who  is  still  residing  in  the 
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▼icinity  of  Calcutta,  saw  a  great  number  of  Christian  oonrerts  with  a 
petition,  which  they  intended  to  present  to  the  highest  Ecdesiaatical 
authority,  stating  that  their  teachers,  through  jUbc  promiaes  of 
advancement,  had  induced  them  to  give  up  their  ancient  religion. 
The  Compiler  felt  indignant  at  their  presumption,  and  suggested  to 
the  gentleman  as  a  friend,  the  propriety  of  not  countenancing  a  set  of 
men,  who,  from  their  own  declaration,  seemed  so  unprincipled* 
The  missionaries  themselves  are  as  well  aware  as  the  Compiler,  that 
those  very  dogmas  are  the  points  which  the  people  always  select  aa 
the  most  proper  for  attack,  both  in  their  oral  and  written  controveraiea 
with  Christian  teachers ;  all  of  which,  if  required,  the  Compiler  ia 
prepared  to  prove  by  the  most  unquestionable  testimony. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Compiler  published  such  sayinga 
of  Christ,  as  he  thought  intelligible  to  aU,  conveying  conviction  with 
them,  and  best  calculated  to  lead  mankind   to  universal  love  and 
harmony ;  not  dwelling  upon  those  matters,  an  observance  of  which 
is  not  absolutely  ordained,  and  the  interpretations  of  which,  instead 
of  introducing  peace  and  happiness,  have  generally  given  rise  to 
disputes  and  controversies.    The  Compiler  has  had  no  local  influence 
nor  power  to  promote  any  one's  interest,  nor  has  he  situationa  to  give 
away,  nor  yet  has  he  friends  and  colleagues  to  recommend  others  to 
their  patronage.  Humble  as  he  is,  he  has  therefore  adopted  those  mean 
Bures  which  he  thought  most  judicious  to  spread  the  truth  in  an  accept- 
able manner ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  he  has  unfortunately  and 
m  £^  3     unexpectedly  met  with  opposition  from  those  whom  he^onsidered 
']IP.  C '     the  last  persons  likely  to  oppose  him  on  this  subject.  'H^m  what 
has  already  been  advanced,  the  Reviewer  may  perceive  the  reason 
^why  the  passages  extracted  by  the  Compiler  from  the  Qospel  of  St 
^  b'^    John  should  be  comparatively  few.    It  is  from  this  source,  that  the 
most  difficult  to  be  comprehended  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Christian 
J<^     ..'/'jnligion  have  been   principally  drawn;  and   en  the  foimdation  of 
^'Jj^.^  passages  of  that  writer,  the  interpretation  of  which  is  still  a  matter  of 
g^^O^    keen  discussion  amongst  the  most  learned  and  most  pious  scholars 
in  Christendom,  is  erected  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  three  Gkxls  in  one 
Godhead,  the  origin  of  Muhammadanism,  and  the  stimibling-block  to 
the  conversion  of  the  more  enlightened  amongst  the  Hindoosj/ 

To  impress  more  strongly  on  the  minds  of  those  for  whom  thia 
compilation  was  intended,  the  doctrines  tau^t  by  Jesus,  the  Com- 
piler thought  the  varied  repetition  of  them  by  different  but  con* 
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curring  reporters  highly  adyantageoas,  as  showing  clearly  that  those 
doctrines  were  neither  misrepresented  nor  misconceived  by  any  of 
those  Evangelists. 

6.    Nor  is  the  conduct  of  the  Compiler  in  selecting  certain 
passages  of  the  Soriptnres  for  certain  purposes  singular ;  for  we  see- 
very  often  extracts  from  the  Bible,  published  by  the  learned  men  of 
every  sect  of  Christians,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  particular 
doctrines.    Christian  churches  have  selected  passages  from  the  Bible^ 
which  they  conceive  particularly  excellent,  and  well  adapted  for  the- 
constimt  perusal  and  study  of  the  people  of  their  respective  churches ; 
and  besides,  it  is  the  continual  practice  of  every  Christian  teacher  to- 
choose  from  the  whole  Scriptures  such  texts  as  he  deems  most  im* 
portant,  for  the  purposes  of  illustrating  them,  and  impressing  them 
on  the  minds  of  his  hearers.    Nor  will  those  teachers,  if  questioned 
as  to  their  object  in  such  selection,  hesitate  to  assign  as  their  motive- 
the  veiy  reason  adopted  by  the  Compiler  as  his — the  superior  im- 
portance of  the  parts  so  selected.    Whether  or  not  he  has  erred  in 
his  judgment  on  that  point,  must  be  determined  by  those  who  will' 
candidly  peruse  and  consider  the  arguments  already  advanced  on  the 
subject,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  lesson  practically  taught  by  the- 
Saviour  himself,  of  adapting  his  instructions  to  the  susceptibility  and 
cai)acity  of  his  hearers.    John,  ch.  xri,  ver.  12 :  "  I  have  yet  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now." 

/Hindustan  is  a  countiy,  of  which  nearly  three*fifths  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Hindoos,  and  two-fifths  Mtisalmans.      Although  the 
professors  of  neither  of  these  reHgions  are  possessed  of  such  accom- 
plishments as  are  enjoyed  by  Europeans  in  general,  yet  the  latter 
portion  are  well-known  to  be  firmly  devoted  to  a  belief  in  one  God, 
which  has  been  instilled  into  their  minds  from  their  infancy.    The- 
former  (I  mean  the  Hindoos)  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  immersed 
in  gross  idolatry,  and  in  belief  of  the  most  extravagant  description 
respecting  futurity,  antiquity,  and  the  miracles  of  their  deities  and 
saints,  as  handed  down  to  them  and  recorded  in  their  ancient  books. 
Weighing  these  circumstances,  and  anxious,  from  his  long  experience 
of  religious  controversy  with  natives,  to  avoid  further  disputation, 
with  them,  the  Compiler  selected  those  Precepts  of  Jesus,  the  obe- 
dience to  which  he  believed  most  peculiarly  required  of  a  Christian,, 
and  such  as  could  by  no  means  tend,  in  doctrine,  to  excite  the  reli- 
gious  horror  of  Muhammadans,  or  the  scoffs  of  Hindoos^    What 
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heinB&t  or  peace  of  mind  can  we  beetow  upon   a  Mvsalxnan,   who 
ia  an  entire  stranger  to  the  Ohriatian  world,   by  communicatijijf  to 
him    without  preparatory  instruction  all  the  peculiar  dogmas   of 
•Christianity ;  such  as  those  contained  in  yerse  Ist,  chap.  Ist  of  St, 
John  I "  In  the  beginning  was  the   Word,  and  the  Word  was  with. 
Qod,  and  the  Word  was  God  '*  ?     Would   they  not  find  themselves 
at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  dogma  to  their  unprepared  understandingBy 
vi%.  A  is  B  and  A  is  also  with  B?    Although  the  interpretations 
given  OS  of  such  te^Lts  by  truly  learned  and  candid  divines  be  errer 
so  satisfactory,  yet  to  those  that  are  strangers  to  these  eiqplanations 
they  cannot  be  intelligible;  nor  can  it  be  expected  from  the. order 
.of  things^  that  each  can  happily  find  at  hand  an  able  interpreter 
to  whom  he  can  have  recourse  for  an  explanation,  whenever  he  may 
be  involved  in  difficulties  or  doubts.     But  as  a  great  number  of 
missionary  gentlemen  may  perhaps  view  the  matter  in  a  different 
light,  and  join  the  Editor  of  the  Friend  of  India,  in  accusing  the 
Compiler  as  an  injurer  of  the  cause  of  truth,  I  doubt  not  that  with  s 
view  to  avoid  every  possibility  of  such  imputation,  and  to  prevent 
.others  from  attributing  their  ill  success  to  his  interference  with  their 
duties,  he  would  gladly  abstain  from  publishing  again  on  the  same 
.subject,  if  he  could  see  in  past  experience  anything  to  justify  hopes 
.  of  their  success.  [From  what  I  have  already  stated,  I  hope  no  one  will 
infer  that  I  feel  ill-disposed  towards  the  missionary  establishments  in 
this  country.     This  is  far  from  being  the  case.    I  pray  for  their 
augmentation,  and   that  their  members  may  remain  in  the  happy 
enjoyment  of  life  in  a  climate  so  generally  inimical  to  European 
.  constitutions:  for  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  number,  sobriety, 
moderation,  temperance,   and   good  behaviour  have    been  diffused 
among    their  neighbours  as  the  necessary    consequences  of  their 
.  company,  conversation,  and  good  example.A^ 

7.  The  Reviewer  charges  the  compiler  with  inconsistency,  (p.  27,) 
because  he  has  termed  the  Precepts  collected  by  him,  a  code  of  Religion 
.and  Morality,  while,  as  the  Reviewer  supposes,  they  form  only  a  code 
.  of  morality  and  not  of  religion.  It  is  already  explained  in  paragraph 
2&d,  that  the  Compiler  has  introduced  those  Precepts  of  Jesus  under 
the  denomination  of  the  moral  sayings  of  the  New  Testament,  taking 
the  word  moral  in  its  wide  sense;  as  including  our  conduct  to  Ood, 
to  each  other,  and  to  ourselves ;  and  to  avoid  the  least  possibility  of 
misunderstanding  the  term,    he  has  carefully    particularized   the 
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flense  in  which  he  accepted  that  word  by  the  latter  sentence,  '"This 
simple  code  of  Religion  and  Morality,  (meaning  by  the  former,  those 
precepts  which  treat  of  our  duty  to  Qod,  and  by  the  latter,  such  as 
relate  to  oar  duties  to  mankind,  and  to  ourselves,)  is  so  admirably 
calculated  to  elevate  men's  ideas  to  high  and  liberal  notions  of  one 
God,  &o,"  "  and  is  also  so  well  fitted  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the 
human  race  in  the  discharge  of  their  various  duties  to  Qod,  to 
themselves,  and  to  society,  Ac.**  In  conformity  to  the  design  thus 
expressed,  he  has  collected  all  the  sayings  that  have  a  tendency  to 
those  ends.  The  Compiler,  however,  observes  with  regret,  that 
neither  this  language  nor  this  fact,  has  afforded  to  the  Reviewer 
satis&ctory  evidence  of  his  intention  nor  sufficed  to  save  him  from  the 
unexpected  imputation  of  inconsistency. 

The  Reviewer  again  (page  29)  charges  the  Compiler  with  inconsis- 
tency, in  having  introduced  some  doctrinal  passages  into  his 
compilation.  In  reply  to  which  I  again  entreat  the  attention  of  the 
respected  Reviewer  to  that  passage  in  the  Introduction,  in  which  the 
Compiler  states  the  motives  that  have  led  him  to  exclude  certain 
parts  of  the  gospels  from  his  publication.  He  there  states,  that  it  is 
on  account  of  these  passages  being  such  as  were  the  ordinary  founda- 
tion of  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  Christianity,  or  the  sources 
of  the  interminable  controversies  that  have  led  to  heart-burnings  and 
even  bloodshed  amongst  Christians,  that  they  were  not  included  in  his 
selection  ;  and  they  were  omitted  the  more  readily,  as  he  considered 
them  not  essential  to  religion.  But  such  dogmas,  or  doctrinal  and  other 
psflBages  as  are  not  exposed  to  those  objections,  and  are  not  unfamiliar  to 
the  minds  of  those  for  whose  benefit  the  compilation  was  intended,  are 
generally  included  in  conformity  with  the  avowed  plan  of  the  work — 
particularly  such  as  seem  calculated  to  direct  our  love  and  obedience  to 
the  beneficient  Author  of  the  universe,  and  to  him  whom  he  graciously 
sent  to  deliver  those  Precepts  of  Religion  and  Morality,  whose  tendency 
is  to  promote  universal  peace  and  harmony. 

8.  In  objecting  to  the  assertion  made  by  the  CompOer  in  the 
Introduction  as  to  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  €k>d  prevailing  generally, 
the  respected  Reviewer  advances  three  arguments: — 1st,  That 
millions  of  people  believe  in  a  plurality  of  Qods.  2ndly,  That  the 
majority  of  those  enlightened  pereons  who  deny  the  truth  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Revelation  are  atheists.  3rdly,  That  the  very  system 
of  the  Vedanta,  which  denies  to  Qod  his  moral  attributes,  is  a  refined 
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and  disguised  stheiam.    I  certainly  admit  that  a  great  niunber  of 
mes  and  even  men  of  prof oond  learning  and  extenmre  abilitieah  aie, 
owing  to  their  eaiiy  edncation^  literally  sunk  in  polytheism,  an  ftbemd 
and  imtaonal  system  of  religion.    Bat  the  admission  of  a  plurality  of 
Gods  does  not  amount  to  the  denial  ofGodhead.    A  man,  for  inntaace, 
oaanot  be  accnsed  of  having  no  notion  of  mankind,  because  he  is 
proved  to  bdieve  in  the  existence  of  a  plural!^  of  individuals.    The 
Reviewer  ought  therefodre  to  have  confined  himself  to  the  remark,  the 
tmih  of  i^ch  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  there  are  millions  of 
people  ignorant  of  the  unity  of  God,  the  only  doctrine  consistent  with 
reason  and  revelation.    The  astonishing  eagerness  of  the  learned 
amongst  those,  whose  practice  and  language  *re  polytheiatical,  to 
prefer  their  claim  to  be  considered  as  Monotheists,  is  a  strong  evidence 
of  the  consistency  of  the  system  of  Monotheism  with  reason.     Debased 
and  despicable  as  is  the  belief  of  the  Hindoos  in  three  hundred  end 
thirty  millions  of  gods,  they  pretend  to  reconcile  this  persuasioin  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God ;  alleging  that  the  three  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  of  gods,  whom  they  enumerate,  are  subordinate  agents, 
assuming  various  offices  in  preserving  the  harmony  ol  the  universe 
under  one  Godhead,  as  innumereble  rays  issue  from  one  son,    I  am 
at  a  loss  to  trace  the  origin  of  his  second  argument,  imputing  atheism 
to  the  minority  of  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of  Uie  Jewish  and 
Christian  Revelation.    For  notwithstanding  my  acquaintance  with 
several  Europeans  and  Asiatics  who  doubt  the  possibility  ol  Revela- 
tioot  I  have  never  met  with  one,  to  the  best  of  my  reooUection, 
mftin*f''"'*»g  atheism,  however  widely  they  might  differ  from  the 
Reviewer   and   the   Compiler   in   a  great  many   points   of  belief 
relating  to  the  Deity.    The  Reviewer  perhaps  may  have  met  with 
some    unhappy   freethinkers,  who  have  pro&ssed  doubto  respect- 
ing the  existence  of  a  supreme  superintending  Power — a  ciivum- 
stance    which   has   probably  induced    him  to  form  this  opinion ; 
but  such  rare  instances  can  have  no  force  to  set  aside  thte  credit 
of  what  the  Compiler  nffirms,  that  a  belief  in  God  f^twaiUt  gener0ay. 
^either  can  I  oonsciencioasly  coincide  with  the  respected  Reviewer 
m  his  imputing  atheism   to   the   Yedanta  system,  under  the  sup- 
position of  its  denying  moml  attributes  to  God ;  nor  can  I  help 
lamenting  that  religious  prejudice  should  influence  the  Reviewer  so 
much,  as  to  make  him  apply  the  term  of  atheist  towatds  a  sect  or  to 
who  look  up  to  the  God  of  nature  thixra^  his  wonderful 
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woilra  alone ;  ior  the  Vedaate,  in.c«mnMm  9vith4lie  Jewish  aad 
tiaii  'BciiptttieB,  Ima  ^the  imponibility  ol  formuig  mare  -ezsltod 
ooiiceptienB,<coaBtaiitly  aecxibee  to  Qod  the  paiieclien  nf  ihoM  jmont 
attribotee  which  4nB  conaideied  among  ^ihe  hiunan  ^eoiea  ^zeeUent 
and  Bablimey  To  proTo  this  I  quote  ofte  {MMB^ge  .ham  each  ol  the 
four  UpaniflhadA  elf  the  Vedante,  whioh  hai^e  abeadsr  been  twntlated 
into  Sngiiflfa.  Mondaka,  Ohap.  1,  aeotion  1 :  "  %  Jiim  who  hac»ra 
all  things  colleotiyely  and  distinctly,  whoae  Jmowledge  and  will  joe 
the  only  means  of  his  actions,  Biahma,  name,  «ndiosm,  «iBd  all  ihat 
vegetates,  arei>i<odiieed7'  Katha,  chap.  5 :  "  God  is  eternal,  emaqg 
all  the  perishable  nniyerse  ;  and  is  the  soorce  of  sensation  amcoD^  all 
animate  existences  ;  and  he  alone  assigns  to  so  many  objects  their 
respectiye  purposes."  Kenopanishad  :  "  In  a  battle  between  the 
celestial  gods  and  the  demons,  God  enabled  the  former  to  defeat  the 
latter.**  And  Ishopanishad :  "He  overspreads  all  creatures,  ia 
merely  spirit  without  the  form  either  of  a  minute  body  or  of  an 
extended  one,  which  is  liable  to  impression  or  organization.  He  is 
pure,  perfect,  omniscient,  the  Ruler  of  the  intellect,  omnipresent,  and 
the  self-existent.  He  has  from  eternity  been  assigning  to  all  crea- 
tures their  respective  purposes."  For  further  evidence,  if  required, 
I  beg  to  refer  the  Reviewer  to  the  rest  of  the  original  Vedanta  works 
that  may  be  found  in  the  College  Library  and  in  the  missionajry 
stores  of  books.^  It  is,  however,  very  true,  that  the  Vedanta  dechues 
very  oft^n  its  total  ignorance  of  ^e  real  nature  and  attributes  of 
God.  /kenopanishad,  ver.  3  :  "  Hence  no  vision  can  approach  hm^ 
no  langCiage  can  describe  him,  no  intellectual  power  can  compass  . 
or  determine  him :  we  know  nothing  how  the  Supreme  Being  should  I 
be  explained,"  Ac.  It  also  represents  God  sometimes  in  a  manner  / 
familiar  to  the  understanding  of  the  vulgar.  Mundaka,  ch.  vii. 
sect.  1 :  "  Heaven  is  his  head,  and  the  sun  and  moon  are  his  eyes ; 
space  is  his  ears,"  Ac.  But  such  declarations,  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  Vedanta  doctrines,  as  these  are  found  frequently  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Job  xxxvi.  26  :  "  Behold  God  is  great,  and  we  know  him 
not."  Ch.  xxxvii.  23  :  "  Touching  the  Almighty  we  cannot  find  him 
out :  his  greatness  is  unsearchable."  The  Scriptures  also  represent 
Gkxi  in  the  same  familiar  and  figurative  manner  as  is  found  in  the 
Vedanta.  God  is  affirmed  to  have  made  man  in  his  own  image,  after 
his  own  likeness^  The  angels  always  behold  God's  isce  in  heaven. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  in  the  New,  God  is  represented 
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M  repenting  of  his  works,  as  being  moved  with  anger,  yezation, 
grief,  joy,  lore  and  hate :  as  moying  from  place  to.  place ;  having 
arms  with  hands  and  fingers  ;  a  head,  with  &ce,  month,  tongue,  eye9t 
nose,  ears  ;  a  heart,  bowels,  back,  thi^^s,  legs ;  as  seeing,  being  seen, 
speaking,  and  hearing,  slmnbering,  waking,  &c.  No  one  capable  of 
sound  reasoning  can  for  a  moment  imagine  that  these  or  any  other 
descriptions  of  Qod»are  intended  to  conyey  literal  notions  of  the 
miMarchable,  incomprehensible  Being. 

(May  Qod  render  religion  destractiye  of  differences  and  dialike 
between  man  and  man,  and  conducire  to  the  peace  and  Union  of 
mankind. — Amen  J 
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77^i~  "The  contents  oFdioToUoWing  Tr*ti90  are  inclndod" under  thme 
j^-ui  two  propoBitiftne : — le^  Ifhftt  dia  PracBpta  of  J«e«B,  vhich  teftch  tlist 
love  to  QxA  is  mtUiileBted  in  beneficence  IowskIb  our  feltow-creataras, 
are  a  sufficient  Outde  to  Peace  and  Happiness ;  and  Sndly,  That 
that  omnipresent  Qod,  who  is  the  only  proper  object  of  religions 
veneration,  is  one  and  undivided  in  person_^;. 

Though  these  doctrines,  as  I  conceive  uiem  to  be  alike  Eoonded 
on  reason  and  revelation,  appear  to  roe  to  be  almost  as  obvious  tnttha 
OS  any  abstract  a^on\, yet  tkej- are  opftoBed'.  id  .fa«t  b^is  veiy  large 
body  of  writen  and  teachers.  I  must  therefore  leave  them  to  be 
decided  upon  by  those  who  wiU  be  pleased  to  bestow  their  candid  and 
liberal  attention  on  the  arguments  I  have  used  in  the  succeeding 
pages ;— and  on  their  impartial  judgment  I  confidently  rely. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

General  Defence  of  the  PreeepU  in  Queetion. 

The  obeerratioiiB  conUined  in  No.  I  of  the  Quarterly  Series,  el 
'*  Tlie  Friend  of  India»"  on  the  Intxoductioa  to  '*  The  Precepts  of 
Jesos"  as  well  as  on  their  delence,  termed  "  An  Appeal  to  the  Chris* 
tiaa  PqUio/'  are  happily  expressed  in  so  mild  and  Christianlike  a 
style,  that  they  have  not  only  afforded  me  ample  consolation  for  tha 
disappointment  and  vexation  I  felt  from  the  personality  conveyed  in 
the  preceding  3lagaainea»  (Noe.  20  and  23,)  but  have  ako  encouniged 
me  to  pursua  say  researches  after  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Christianity  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  myfeelingp,  and  with  such 
respect  as  I  should  always  wish  to  manifest  for  the  eituation  awl 
charsetet  ef  so  worthy  a  peraosk  as  the  Editor  of  the  Friend  of  Indisi. 

The  Reverend  Editor  laboars  in  his  Review  to  estahMsh  two 
points^-the  truth  and  excellenoy  of  the  miraculous  relalioQa  and  d 
the  dogmaa  found  in  the  scriptural  writinga ;  and,  2adly,  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  compiled  Precepts  of  Jesus  alone  to  lead  to  salvationi 
unleas  accompanied  with  the  important  doctrines  ol  the  Godhead  d 
Jesus  sad  his  atonement. 

As  the  Compiler  neither  in  his  introductioci  to  the  Precepts  el 
Jesus,  nor  in  his  defence  of  those  Precepts,  has  expressed  the  lettst 
doubt  aa  to  the  truth  of  any  part  of  the  Gospels,  the  arguments  adr 
duoed  by  the  learned  Editor  to  demonstrate  the  truth  and  eaoelka^e 
of  the  authority  on  which  they  rest,  are,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  quite 
siq^erfluous,  and  foreign  to  the  matter  in  question. 

The  only  lesson  assigned  by  the  Compiler,  (in  the  Inliodnctioai«) 
lov  separating  the  Precepts  frcnn  the  abstruse  doctrines  and  miraeur 
lous  relations  of  the  New  Testament,  are,  that  the  foraaer  '*  are  liable 
to  the  doubts  and  disputes  of  Freethinkers  and  Anti^ehristians,  and 
the  hitter  are  capable  at  beet  ot  carrying  little  wei|fht  with  the  natives 
of  thjs  part  of  the  £^be,  the  fabricated  tales  hand^  down  to  them 
being  of  a  more  wonderful  nature.'* 
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These  sentiments  respecting  the  doctrines  and  miracles,  founded 
as  they  are  upon  undeniable  facts,  do  not,  I  presume,  convey  any 
disayowal  or  doubt  of  their  truth.  Besides,  in  applying  the  term 
"  fabricated "  to  the  tales  received  by  the  credulous  Hindoos,  the 
Compiler  clearly  evinced  the  contemptible  light  in  which  he  viewed 
these  legends ;  and  in  stating  that  the  miracles  of  the  Scriptures  were 
subject  to  the  doubts  of  '*  Freethinkers  and  Anti-christianB,"  it  can 
never  fairly  be  supposed  that  he  meant  himself,  or  any  other  person 
labouring  in  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  to  be  included  in  that 
class. 

« 

As  to  the  second  point  urged  by  the  Reverend  Editor,  namely^ 
that  the  compiled  Precepts  were  not  sufficient  to  lead  to  salvation, 
I  deeply  regret  that  the  Editor  should  appear  to  have  overiooked 
the  authority  of  the  gracious  Author  of  this  religion  in  the  several 
passages  cited  by  the  Compiler  in  his  Appeal,  to  prove  beyond 
doubt  the  sufficiency  of  the  Precepts  in  question  to  procure  eternal 
life ;  as  it  is  almost  impossible  that  so  numerous  quotations,  spread- 
ing over  a  great  part  of  the  Appeal  cotdd  have  escaped  his  notice. 
The  Reverend  Editor,  while  endeavouring  to  prove,  that  the  com- 
piled Precepts  would  &11  short  of  guiding  to  peace  and  happiness, 
only  illustrates  by  sacred  authority  the  true  excellency  of  the 
miracles  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  But  such  illustration  caa 
have  no  tendency  to  demonstrate  the  position  he  endeavours  ta 
maintain.  I  am  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  repeating  a  few 
passages  already  quoted,  with  some  others,  shewing  that  the  compiled 
Precepts  are  sufficient  to  conduct  the  human  race  to  happiness ;  and  I 
humbly  entreat  to  know,  if  I  be  persuaded  to  believe  in  the  divine 
origin  of  those  passages,  and  in  the  entire  veracity  of  their  author, 
how  I  am  to  reconcile  their  authority  with  the  position  maintained  by 
the  learned  Editor,  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  Precepts  of  Jesus  to 
guide  to  peace  and  happiness.  Matthew^  ch.  zxii.,  beginning  with 
ver.  37  : "  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thymind ;  this  is  the 
first  and  great  oonmiandment.  And  the  second  is  like  xmto  it.  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  tixysdi  On  these  two  commandments  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  Prophets."  Jfdrfc,  ch.  zii.  beginning  with  ver.  29  : 
^'  And  Jesus  answered  him.  Hie  first  of  all  the  commandments  is.  Hear, 
O  Israel,  the  Lo|d  our  God  is  one  Lord.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Loid 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
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mind  and  with  all  thy  strength :  this  is  the  fint  commandment    And 
the  second  is  like,  namely  this,  Thon  shalt  love  thy  nei^bonr  as  thyseli. 
latere  is  no  other  commandment  greater  than  these.''  Matthew,  ch.  rii. 
12 :  "  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  yon  would  that  men  should  do  to 
yon,  do  yon  even  so  to  them ;  for  this  is  ihe  Law  and  the  Prophets/' 
Luke,  ch.  x.  from  ver.  25  :  "  And  behead  a  certain  lawyer  stood  np 
and  tempted  him,  saying  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  lifo? 
He  said  nnto  him.  What  is  written  in  the  Law  ?    How  readest  thou  ? 
He  answering,  said:  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Qod  with  all  tky 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  sonl,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  aU 
thy  mmd  ;  and  thy  neigbonr  as  thyself.    And  he  said  nnto  him,  thou 
hast  answered  right.    This  do,  and  thou  ehaU  Im."    Matthew,  cL. 
▼ii.  ver.  21 :  "  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord !  Lord  1  shaE 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.     Many  wiU  say  unto  me  in  that  day,  Lord  I 
Loid  !  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name ;  and  in  thy  name  have 
cast  out  devils  ;  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?    And 
then  will  I  profoss  unto  them  I  never  knew  you ;  depart  from  me,  ye 
that  work  iniquity.     Therefore  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of 
mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man,  who  built 
his  house  upon  a  rock ;  and  every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of 
mine,  and  doeth  them  not  shaU  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  who- 
built  his  house  upon  the  sand."    Luke,  ch.  xi.  ver.  27  :  "Blessed  i» 
the  womb  (said  a  certain  woman  to  Jesus)  that  bare  thee,  and  the 
paps  which  thou  hast  sucked :  but  he  said.  Yea  rather,  blessed  are 
they  that  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it."     John,  ch.  xv. 
ver.  12:  "This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one  another, 
as  I  have  loved  you."    Ver.  17  :  "  These  things  I  command  you,  that 
ye  love  one  another."    Ch.  xiii.  ver.  34 :  "  A  new  commandment  I 
give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another ;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye 
also  love  one  another ;"  35 :  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
ixe  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another."    Observing  thos^- 
two  commandments,  {Matthew,  ch.  xxii.  ver.  37—39,)  selected  by  the 
Saviour  as  a  substitute  for  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets^  and  suffi- 
cient means  to  produce  peace  and  happiness  to  mankind,  the  Com- 
piler never  scrupled  to  follow  the  example  set  forth  by  Jeans  himseli 
in  compiling  such  precepts  as  include  those  two  oommandmenta,  and 
their  subsidiary  moral  doctrines,  as  a  true  substitute  of  the  QospeU 
without  intending  to  depreciate  the  rest  of  &e  word  of  Qod.    I 
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fgret  that  tiie  E«¥ei«nd  Bdiior  •honld  lM3rd  ditapinwed  of  tlik 
•«ompilBtioB,  coi  the  gnaad,  tbat  'Mt  k  •£  kipoTtMiee  that  i^rai^ 
•eomittlalien  be  giTca  m  •  aampto  ef  tU  Sioxvd  Writnipi  in  all  tbtir 
••lieelliiBoe  and  inportuiM,  aad  net  m  a  nbstilmie  lor  tli»  nAnle." 

Th0  aatjbc»i%  al  Bt  ftmk  th*  moM  eiab«d  anoa^r  primitiw 
<;%Lrktttt8,  quoted  bgr  tkt  Revemid  Editor,  (p. 80^)  ''If  in^Ufoammm 
«eme  by  the  kwv  Chrut  is  deed  ift  Taui,"  fe  not*  I  pieaufie,  adequate 
toaetaaide^  nor  eren  applicebk  to  tha  eipseaa  emthority  el  the 
Aethor  of  Obiiitianily  aheady  qnoted;  aa  the  letter  incfaidee  nei 
•only  the  Moaaie  lew,  to  which  St.  Fanl  attadea,  but  both  lew  and 
leKgion,  and  ia  evideAt  fNMn  the  Ibttowing  yeanegen  :  '^Theraloie  ell 
-tidnga  whetever  you  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  de  you  eies 
•ao  to  them  ;  for  this  ia  the  Law  and  the  Frophete.**    ''On  these  two 
eommandmente  ^to  love  Ood  and  to  love  our  neighboure)  hang  eU 
the  Law  and  the  Propheta"    Erery  one  mnat  admit,  that  the  gi»* 
•oioiia  Sayiow  meant  by  ihe  words  *'  the  Law  and  the  Prof^heta,"  all 
ihe  diTine  eommandmenta  loond  in  the  ScriptBies,  obedience  to 
which  is  stiietly  required  of  ua  by  the  founder  of  that  religion. 
Luk0,  cb.  xi.  Tsr.  26:  *'  Blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  Qod, 
:andkeepit'*    John^  c\l  iit.  Ter;  15:  **K  you  lore  me,  keep  n^ 
^commandments.'*    £bd  the  manileetation  of  love  towarde  God  with 
aU  our  stxeagth,  and  towanli  our  neighboura  as  eurselrea,  been 
practically  impossible,  as  maintained  by  the  Editor^  (p.  112^  or  had 
:any  oiher  doctrines  been  neoeasaiy  to  lead  to  eternal  life»  Jesus  el 
Kazareth,  (in  whose  iperacity,  candouTt  and  perfection,  we  have  happily 
l>een  persuaded  to  place  implicit  confidence)^  could  not,  conaiatently 
wiih  his  office  as  the  Christ  of  God^  have  enjoined  the  lawyer  to  the 
•obedience  of  those  two  commandments,  and  would  not  haye  promiaed 
him  etMmal  life  aa  the  reward  ol  such  obedience ;  (eids  lAik%  cb.  x. 
ver.  28,  ^  ThU  dtt,  end  ibau  ahalt  1%V4  ;*')  for  a  man  possessed  of 
eommon  sense  and  common  humanity  would  not  incite  another  to 
labour  in  ^mm  by  attempting  what  was  praotieal^  impQssiUe»  nor 
delude  him  wjith  promisee  of  a  reward  ^pon  eonditiona  beyond  his 
peww  to  fulfil ;  much  less  could  a  Being,  in  whom  dwelt  aU  truth, 
snd  who  waa  sent  with  a  diriae  law  to  guide  mankind  by  bis  preach- 
ing and  example,  inculcate  preoepta  that  it  waa  impracticable  to 
follow.    Any  commandment  enjoining  man  to  loy%  God  with  all. 
hie  heart,  and  all  bia  strengths  requiree  of  us  of  course  to  direct 
our  lore  towaada^m  as  the  sole  Father  of  the  Umverse ;  but  does 


»Qi  amowU  to  1^  pmUbitioHL  of  the  porsoito.  iieeesB^xy  for  lif •,  or  to 
«B  dhiliiienGO  freia  love  tovanb  any  oth«r  ol^ect ;,  for  snoli  Iotq  al«o 
ia  «BJeuwd  by  ih*  sWbM^^iU  oommAodmaiiti    The  following  p«tr 
MgMft.  Jb^  dh.  9111;  iPMi.  21,  '<  Ha  thaft  hath  my  conunaiidixieiiU  and 
koepaUfcthani^he^Hia  tha4lo«!elh.Ba:  andha  thailovatkmeahallba 
Imdoimy  J^Amx  and  I  wiU.  loTa  him.  and  wOL  manifeat  myaalf 
to  him.*'    Ck  n.  ven  10:  *'  If  ye  kaap  my  oonunandmanJa,  ye  ahaU 
aUda  ia  my  lore.'*    Var.  14 :  'Te  are  my  lrianda»  if  ye  do  whatsoever 
I  «wnmaikl  yoa,"  ^.».  and  aiany  othar  paaaagea  of  a  similar  import^ 
a^lnt  dear Iy»  that  lore  of  and  adherenoe  to  Jesoa,  can  be  evinced 
aotoly  by  obedience  to  the  Divine  commandmenta.    But  if  the  obae]> 
vnnce  ol  those  oommandments  be  trealied  aa  practically  impossible, 
the  love  of  Jesos  and  adherence  to  him  muat  likewise  be  so  consi- 
4ired»  and  Chriatiamty  altogether  regardied  aa  ewtmgonly  in  theoiy. 
\l  Sfppeal  to  tha  Reverend  Editor  himself,  whether  we  are  to  set 
at  oiefianoe  the  espiees  commandment  of  Jesus,  under  the  supposition  Y^•'>  '•' 
tfaalinanif estation  of  the  love  enjoined  by  him  is  practically  impoa-  ^,.,- 
aiUa?    Tet  this  we  must  do,  if  we  are  to  adopt  the  position  of  the  «^ 
Editos,  found,  in  hia  Review,  page  111,  ''That  the  most  excellent  *^     ' 
pveo^^  tha  moat  perfect  law,  can  never  lead  to  happiness  and  peaee^,   .      ' 
udesa  by  causing  man  to  take  relage  in  the'  doctrb/a  of  the  cvosa;** 
Kaanioc  I  presmne,  the  dootiine  of  the  vkarioua  sanifice  of  Jesus  ^^^ 
<iA  A#  cross,  as  an  atonement  of  the  aina.  ol  mankhid^  '  / 

Aa  the  Reverend  Editor  has  most  fairly  and  justly  confined  himself 
to  arguments,  founded  on  the  authority  of  the  divine  Teacher  himseU, 
I  should  hope  to  be  allowed  to  beg  him  to  point  out,  in  order  to  estaUish 
his  position,,  even  a  single  passage  pronounced  by  Jesus,  enjoining  a 
refuge  in  sncb  a  doctrine  ol  the  cross,  aa  aU-sufidcient  or  iudispensr- 
able  for  salvation ;  so  that  his  positicm,.  thus  supported,  may  be  placed 
in.  competitioa  with  that  founded  on  those  passages  which  I  havie 
quoted  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  shewing  both  the  indispensableoesa 
and  the  all-suf&ciency  of  the  excellent  Precepts  in  question  toprocura 
salvation ;  and  may  impel  us  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  eontradictioni^ 
which  would  in  that  case  be  shewn  to  subsist  between  the  passagss^ 
declaring  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  moral  precepts  preached  by  Christ 
for  stomal  life,  and  those  that  might  be  found  to  announce  the  india* 
pensableness  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  for  everlasting  happiness. 

It  is  however  evident,  that  the  human  race  are  naturally  so  weak, 
and  so  prone  to  be  led  astray  by  temptations  of  temporary  gratifica- 
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tions,  that  the  best  and  wiBest  oi  them  fall  far  abort  of  maiufestizig  a 
strict  obedience  to  the  divine  commandments,  and  are  constantly 
neglecting  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  Creator  and  to  their  fellow- 
creatures ;  neyertheless,  tin  reliance  on  nunierons  promises  found  ia 
the  sacred  writings,  we  ought  to  entertain  every  hope  of  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  pardon  from  the  merciful  Father  through  repentance, 
which  is  declared  the  only  means  of  procuring  forgiveness  of  our 
failures.    I  have  already  quoted  some  of  these  comforting  passages 
in  my  Appeal,  page  11 ;  but  as  the  Reverend  Editor  seems  to  have 
entirely  overlooked  them,  and  omitted  to  notice  them  in  any  of  bis 
publications,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  repeat  them  here  with  a  few 
additions.    Exekid,  chap,  xviii.  ver.  30 :   "  Repent  and  turn  yonr- 
i^lves  from  all  your  transgressions ;  so  iniquity  shall  not  be  your 
ruin."  Luke,  ch.  xiii.  ver.   3 :    *'  Except  you  repent,  you  shall  all 
likewise  perish."  Ch.  xv.  ver.  7 :  "I  say  unto  you,  that  likewise 
joy  shall  be  in  heaven  aver  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  penons  who  need  no  repentance."    Mtathmo^ 
ch.  ix.  ver.  13 :  '*I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to 
repentance."    Ch.  iii.  ver.  2:  John  the  Baptist  preached,    saying, 
"  Repent  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  and  Jesus  after  his 
resurrection,  lastly,  directs  his  disdples,  Luks,  ch.  xxiv.  ver.  47 : 
**  That  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his 
name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem,"  wherein  he  declares 
the  remission  of  sins  as  an  immediate  and  necessary  consequence  of 
repentance. 

The  foregoing  authorities  and  remarks  will,  I  trust,  suffice  with 
every  candid  reader,  as  my  apology  for  persisting  in  the  conviction 
that  the  Precepts  compiled  and  published  as  a  guide  to  peace  and 
happiness,  though  deficient  in  respect  to  speculative  doctrines  and 
creeds,  as  well  as  narrative,  yet  contain  all  that  is  essential  in  prae* 
tical  Christianity ;  since  they  teach  us  the  performance  of  our  duty  to 
God  and  to  our  fellow-creatures  and  the  most  acceptable  atonement 
on  our  part  to  the  AU-merciful,  when  we  have  &Uen  short  of  that 
duty. 


CHAPTER  n. 
Natural  inferiority  of  the  Son  to  (^  Father. 

■ 

In  endeaToaring  to  prove  what  he  repreeents  as  "the  moet  abstniBe, 
and  yet  the  most  important  of  doctrines,  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ," 
the  Reverend  Editor  advances  seven  positions — let,  That  Jesus  was 
possessed  of  ubiquity,  an  attribute  peculiar  to  Gkxl  alone.    2ndly, 
That  he  declared  that  a  knowledge    of  his  nature   was  equally 
incomprehensible  with  that  of  the  nature  of  God.     3rdly,  That  he 
exercised  the  power  of  forgiving  sins,  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  God. 
4th]y,  That  he  claimed  almighty  power,  "  in  the  most  imequivooal 
manner."  5thly,  That  his  heavenly  Father  had  committed  to  him  the 
final    judgment  of  all  who  have  lived  since  the  creation.    6thly. 
That  he  received  worship  due  to  Qod  alone.    7thly,  That  he  associat- 
ed his  own  name  with  that  of  God  the  Father  in  the  sacred  rite  of 
baptism. — The  facts  on  which  the  Editor  labours  to  establish  these 
positions,  however,  seem  to  me,  upon  an  impartial  examination,  not 
only  unfavourable  to   his  inference,  but  even  confirmatoiy  of  the 
opposite  opinion. — For,  admitting  for  a  moment,  that  the  positions  of 
the  Editor  are  well  founded,  and  that  the  Saviour  was  in  possession 
of  attributes  and  powers  ascribed  to  God ;  have  we  not  his  own 
express  and  often  repeated  avowal,  that  all  the  powers  he  mani- 
fested, were  committed  to  him  as  the  Son  by  the  Father  of  the 
Universe  ?    And  dodi  not  reason  force  us  to  infer,  that  a  being 
who  owes  to  another  all  his  power  and  authority,  however  extensive 
and  high,  should  be  in  reality  considered  inferior  to  that  other? 
purely,  therefore,  those  who  believe  God  to  be  Supreme,  possessing 
the  perfection  of  all  attributes,  independently  of  aU  other  beings, 
must  necessarily  deny  the  identity  of  Christ  with  God :  as  the  sun, 
although  he  is  die  most  powerful  and  moet  splendid  of  all  known 
created  things,  the  greatest  immediate  source  of  life  and  enjoyment 
in  this  world,  has  yet  no  claim  to  be  considered  identical  in  nature 
with  Gtod,  who  has  given  to  the  sun  all  the  light  and  animating 
warmth  which  he  sheds  on  our  glob^  To  effect  a  material  change 
without  the  aid  of  physical  means,  is  a  power  peculiar  to  God  ;  yet 
we  fbd  this  power  exercised  by  several  of  the  prophets  on  whom  the 
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gifts  of  mirBcles  "was  bestowed.  Besides,  it  is  evident  from  tlie  first 
chapter  of  (Genesis,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  creation  Gk>d 
bestowed  on  man  his  own  likeness,  and  sovereignty  oyer  all  li^in^ 
creatures.  Was  not  his  own  likeness  and  that  dominion  peculiar  to 
God«  before  mankind  were  made  .partakers  of  them  ?  Did  Qod  thea 
deify  man  by  such  mark  of  distinction  ? 

The  following  passages,  Ipreeome,  suffice  to  ilinatsato  the  aatire 
dependence  of  &e  Son  oji  Qod,  and  his  inferiority  and  sabjieclMni  iQ» 
and  his  living  by,  him.  jSt,  J^hn^  ch.,  s.  Ter.  17  and  18 :     *'  Thesafim 
dotb.  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  mi^tlU 
take  it  again.    No   man  taketh  it  from  me  but  I  Imy  it  dowa  dE 
myself.    I  have  power  to  lay   it   down,  and   I  'h»ve   power    to 
take  it  again.    ThU  eammandrMnt  h/Me  I  nctivtd  of  my  F^Abt** 
Ch.  zii.  ver  49 :    "  For  I  have  not  spoken  of  myeelf ;  but  the  Father 
toho  $enb  me,  he  gave  me  commandment  what  I  should  eay,  and  what  I 
should  speak."  Ch.  ziv.  ver.  31 :  "  But  that  the  world  may  know  that  I 
love  the  Father,  and  ae  the  Father  gave  me  eemmandment^  even  so  I 
do"^   Ch.  xvii.  vers.  1  and  2,  Jesus  in  his  prayer — "  Glorify  thy  ^oa, 
tiiat  thy  Son  also  may  glorify  thee ;  ne  ihou  haet  given  him  power 
over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  grve  eternal  life  to  a$  mot^  ae  ihou  haet 
given  htm."    John,  ch.  iii.  ver.  35 :    *^  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and 
hath  given  M  thinge  into  his  hand."    Ch,  v.  ver.  19  :     **  The  Son  can 
do  nothing  of  himeelf,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do,  Ac."     22 : 
**  For  the  Father  judgeih  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  jndga&ent 
unto  the  Son."    30:  "I  can  of  mine  own  eelf  do  noMng :  as  Ihear 
I  judge ;  and  my  judgment  is  just ;  because  I  eeek  not  my  own  mU, 
hut  ihe  ttnll  of  my  Father  who  haXh  eent  me."    db.  Ti.  Ter.  37  :     '*  AH 
that  the  Father  giveth  me  ehoill  eome  to  me,  Ae*'    88  :     '* For  I 
down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine  oum  reiU,  but  the  will  of  kfim 
eent  me."    Ch.  viii.  ver.  28,  :  "That  I  do  nothing  ofmyedfilmU^em 
my  Father  hath  taught  me,  1  speak  these  things."    Ver.  50:     "I 
seek  not  i|^y  own  glory ;  there  is  one  that  seeketh  and  judgeth."      Gh. 
xiv.  ver.  24  :    "  The  word  which  ye  hear  is  not  mine,  ^ut  JheFmlkeifo 
which  sent  me.**    "  Ver.  31 :     '^Aa^  Father  gaive  me  aommandmm^ 
even  so  I  do."    And  after  his  xesurrection  Jesus  aaith,  Ch.aa.«verJ2I: 
"  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you"    V«r.   17  :     **I 
ascend  unto  my  Father  and  yottr  Pother,  to  my  OodtmdymenQod.*' 
Matthew,  ch.  xii.  ver.  18  :  'from  Esaiah,  "  Behold  my  eewamt,  wkem  J 
have  chosen ;  my  beloved,  in  whom  my  soul  is  well  pleoeed  ;  IwM  ffst 
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my  9pirk  upon  hirn^^  and  lie  riiall  shew  judgment  to  the  GentOeB.'** 
Ok.  xxviii,  ver.  18s  **  And  Jeeos  came  and  spake  nnto  th«n,  eaying,. 
AU  power  is  ffwefiTunto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.^    L«^,  oh.  i.  ver. 
38,  "  He  flball  be  great,  and  shall  be  €alkd  ^  Son  of  the  HigheH: 
and  the  Lord  Ood  dbott  pve  unto  him  the  ^itme  ol  his  father  David/*' 
For  testimony  that  he  lired  by  the  F\ither,  see  John,  ch.  vi.  rer.  57 :: 
"As  the  living  Father  hath  went  me,  and  I  live  hy  the  Fmther,  dko,** 
Gh.  V.  yer.  M,  "  For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  hims^,  $o  hath  he 
given  to  (he  Son  to  have  life  in  himself.'* 

As  the  Reverend  Editor  in  two  instances  quoted,  perhaps  inadvet^ 
tently,  the  authority  of  the  Apostles,  I  think  myself  justified  in 
introducing  some  of  the  sentiments  entertilined  by  tbem  on    this- 
subject,  though  I  should  be  contented  to  deduce  my  argumenfto,  as- 
proposed  by  the  Editor,  exclusively  from  the  direct  authority  of  Jeeua 
himself.    I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  quotation  of  one  or  two  tests, 
from  the  Epistles  oi  St  Paul.     Ist  Corinthianet  oh.  xv.  vers.  24-^8  : 
"  Then  oometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom 
toOod,  even  the  Esther.    For  he  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all 
enemies  under  his  feet.    Hie  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed 
is  deatii.    For  he  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet :    But  i^en  he 
saith.  All  things  are  put  under  him,  it  is  manifest  that  He  ie  excepted' 
uhidi  did  put  all  ihinge  under  him.    And  when  all  things  shaU  be- 
subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  Ihe  Son  else  himeelf  he  etibjeet  unto 
Him  that  pat  all  Mnge  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.''' 
Coloeeiam,  ch.  i.  ver.  15 :    **  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisiUe  God, 
tfce>fr«t-6om  of  every  creature" 

From  a  due  attention  to  the  support  of  the  above  quoted  texts,. 
and  to  the  term  Son,  distinctly  mentioned  in  l^em,  ^e  reader  will, 
I  trust,  be  convinced,  that  those  powers  were  conferred  on  Jeaus,  and 
declared  by  himself  to  have  been  received  by  him  from  the  father,, 
as  the  Messiah,  Christ,  or  anointed  Son  of  God,  and  not  solely  in  his^ 
human  capacity ;  and  that  such  inteipretation  as  declares  these  and 
other  passages  of  a  similar  effect  to  be  applicable  to  Jesus  as  a  man,, 
is  an  unscriptural  invention.    Jesus  spoke  of  himself  throughout  all . 
the  Scriptures  only  as  the  promised  Messiah,  vested  with  higjh  glory 
from  the  begixming  of  the  world.    John,  ch.  xvii.  ver.  5 :  "  And  now,. 

0  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  gloiy  which 

1  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was."    In  this  passage,  with  the- 
same  breath  with  which  he  prays  for  glory,  he  identifies  0ie  nature 
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in  which  he  does  so  with  that  under  which  he  lived  with  Qod  befoie 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and,  of  course,  before  his  assuming  the 
office  of  the  Messiah.  Ver.  24 :  "  Father  I  will  that  they  also  whom 
thou  hast  given  me  he  with  nu,  where  I  am ;  that  they  may  behold 
'rn.y  glory*  ^hieh  thou  hast  given  me :  for  thou  loved$t  me  before  the 
fofmdatian  of  the  world.**  Here  again  Jesus  prays,  that  his  Apostle 
may  witness  such  honour  as  the  Father  had  bestowed  on  him,  even 
l)efore  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Ch.  iz.  vers.  35 — 37  :  "Dost 
thou  "  (says  Jesus  to  a  man  who  had  been  blind)  "  believe  on  Ihe 
.Son  of  God?  He  answered  and  said,  Who  is  he  Lord,  that  I  might 
believe  on  him  7  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  both  eeen  him^ 
^nd  itiehe  (the  Son  of  Gkpd)  that  talketh  toith  thee,**  Ck  xvii.  vers.  1, 2. 
"  Father,  glorify  thy  Son ;  as  thou  host  given  him  power  over  all  flesh, 
1hat  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  host  given  him." 
.John  the  Baptist,  who  bore  witness  of  Christ,  looked  not  upon  him 
in  any  other  view  than  as  the  Son  of  Gkxi.  St.  John,  ch.  i.  ver.  34 : 
-''And  I  saw  and  bare  record"  (said  John  the  Baptist,  pointing 
-out  the  person  of  Jesus,)  "that  this  is  the  Son  of  God.**  John, 
ch.  viii.  ver.  42:  "I  proceeded  forth  and  came  from  Qod;  neither 
.came  I  of  myself^  hut  he  sent  me,**  and  in  numerous  passages 
.Jesus  declares,  that  before  he  assumed  the  office  of  the  Measiah  in 
ithis  world,  he  was  entirely  subject  to  and  obedient  to  the  Father, 
ifrom  whom  he  received  the  commission  to  come  to  this  world 
ior  ihe  salvation  of  mankind.  But  apparently  with  the  very  view  of 
;  anticipating  any  misapprehension  of  his  nature  on  the  part  odE  his  dis- 
•ciples,  to  whom  he  had  declared  the  wonderful  extent  of  the  powers 
.committed  to  him  by  the  Father,  he  tells  them,  JohTi,  ch.  xiv.  ver.  28, 
-"  The  Father  is  greater  than  I."  It  would  have  been  idle  to  have  in- 
iormed  them  of  a  truth,  of  which,  as  Jews,  they  would  never  have 
.entertained  the  smallest  question,  that  in  his  mere  corporeal  nature 
.Jesus  was  inferior  to  his  Maker ;  and  it  must  therefore  have  been  his 
•spiritual  nature,  of  which  he  here  avowed  the  inferiority  to  that  of 
XJod. 

"  The  Son  *'  is  a  term  which,  when  used  without  being  referred  to 
.another  proper  name  found  in  the  context,  implies  invariable  the  Son 
>of  Gkxi  throughout  the  whole  New  Testament,  especially  when  asso- 
ciated with  the  epithet  "  The  Father ; "  so  the  latter  epithet,  when  it 
rstands  alone,  signifies  *'  The  Father  of  the  universe.'*  Matthew,  ch. 
jEKviii.  ver.  19 :  "Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
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them  in  the  name  ol  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghoet"  Ch.  zi.  yer.  27  :  *«  No  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father, 
^.'*  Vide  rest  of  the  Qospel.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  angels  of 
(3od,  and  some  of  the  ancients  of  the  human  race,  as  weU  as  the  child- 
ren of  Israel,  are  honoured  in  the  sacred  writings  with  the  name  of 
**  Sons  of  Qod.*'  Job,  ch.  i.  ver.  6  :  "  There  was  a  day  when  the  sons 
of  God  came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord."  Oenetig,  ch.  ▼!. 
yer.  2 :  "  The  Sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men,  that  they  were 
fair."  Hoiea,  ch.  i.  yer.  10  :  "  Then  it  shall  be  said  unto  them,  ye 
are  the  eom  of  the  living  Ood."  Yet  the  epithet  "  Son  of  God,"  with 
the  definite  article  prefixed,  is  appropriated  to  Christ,  the  firstrbom 
of  eyery  creature,  as  a  distinct  mark  of  honour  which  he  alone  deseryes. 
i^The  Sayiour  having  declared  that  unity  existed  between  the  Father 
an3  himself,  John,  ch.  z.  ver.  30,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  a  doubt 
arose  with  regard  to  the  sense  in  which  the  unity  affirmed  in  thoee 
words  should  be  accepted.  This  Jesus  removes  by  defining  the  unity 
80  expressed  as  a  subsisting  concord  of  will  and  design,  such  as  exist- 
ed amongst  his  apostles,  and  not  identity  of  being :  vide  ch.  xvii.  ver. 
11,  of  John,  *'  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name  those  whom 
thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may  he  one,  ae  vae  are,^*  Ver.  22  :  "  The 
glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them  :  that  they  may  he  one, 
even  m  we  are  one.**  Should  any  one  understand  by  these  texts  real 
unity  and  identity,  he  must  believe  that  there  existed  a  similar  iden- 
tity between  each  and  all  of  the  Apostles  ; — ^nay,  even  that  the  disci- 
plee  also  were  included  in  the  Godhead,  which  in  that  case  would  con- 
sist of  a  great  many  times  the  number  of  persons  ascribed  to  the 
Trinity.  John,  ch.  xvii.  ver.  20 — 23  :  "  Neither  pray  I  for  these ' 
alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word 
— That  ihey  aHU  may  he  one  ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us, — That  they  may  he  one,  even  ae  im 
are  one.  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me :  that  they  may  be  made  per- 
fect  in  one.*'  I  know  not  how  it  is  possible  for  thoee  who  profess 
obedience  to  the  word  of  Christ  to  overlook  the  explanation  he  has 
here  so  clearly  given  of  the  nature  of  the  unity  existing  between  him 
and  the  Father,  an<f  to  adopt  a  contrary  system,  apparently  introduced 
by  some  Heathen  writers  to  suit  their  polytheistical  prejudicesTj  but 
I  doubt  not  the  Editor  of  the  Friend  of  India  will  admit  Uie  necessity 
of  giving  preference  to  divine  authority  over  any  human  opinion, 
however  prevailing  it  may  be. 
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mie  Saviour  meaxit  unity  in  design  and  will  by  the  aaaeitioii  ml«o, 
tbat  he  was  in  God,  or  dwelt  in  God  and  God  in  him.  Jofcn,  ch.  x. 
ver.  38 :  "  That  ye  may  know,  and  beliere,  that  the  father  is  in  me, 
and  I  in  him,"  as  evidently  appears  from  the  following  passages : — 
John,  ch.  xiv.  ver.  29 :  "At  that  day  ye  shall  know  (addreasiii^ 
his  Apostles)  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  ms,  and  lin  you.** 
Ch.  xvii.  ver  21 :  "  That  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thon.  Father,  art 
in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  tme  in  ii#."  Jchn,  ch.  vL 
ver.  56.  "  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketb  my  blood,  ^wei- 
leth  in  me,  and  in  him,*^  1  John,  ch.  iv,  ver.  15  :  "  Whosoever  shall 
confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God— God  dwdLeth  in  him,  and  he 
in  Oody  There  appear  but  three  modes  in  which  such  passages  axe 
capable  of  interpreUtion.  1st,  As  conveying  the  doctrine  that  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  Son  and  the  Apostles,  were  to  be  absorbed  mutu- 
ally as  diops  of  water  into  one  whole :  which  is  conformable  to  the 
doctrines  of  that  sect  of  Hindoo  metaphysicians,  who  maintain,  that 
in  the  end  the  human  soul  is  absorbed  into  the  Godhead ;  but  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  faith  of  all  denominations  of  Christians.  Sndly, 
As  proving  an  identity  of  nature,  with  distinction  of  person,  between 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Apostles ;  a  doctrine  equally  inconedstent 
with  the  belief  of  every  Christian,  as  multiplying  the  number  of 
persons  of  the  Godhead  far  beyond  what  has  ever  been  proposed  by 
any  sect.  Srdly,  As  expressing  that  unity  which  is  said  to  ezist 
wherever  there  are  found  perfect  concord,  harmony,  love,  and  obe- 
dience such  as  the  Son  evinced  towards  the  Father,  and  taught  the 
disciples  to  display  towards  the  Divine  wilL  That  the  language  of 
our  Saviour  can  be  understood  in  this  last  sense  solely,  will,  I  troat, 
be  readily  acknowledged  by  every  candid  expounder  of  the  sacred 
writings,  as  being  the  only  one  alike  warranted  by  the  common  use 
of  words,  and  capable  of  apprehension  hy  the  human  understanding^. 
Had  not  experience,  indeed,  too  clearly  proved  that  such  metaphori- 
cal expressions,  when  taken  singly  and  without  attention  to  their 
contexts,  may  be  made  the  foundation  of  doctrines  quite  at  variance 
with  the  tenor  of  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures,  I  should  have  had  no 
hesitation  in  submitting  indiscriminately  the  whole  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Testament  to  my  countrymen  ;  as  I  should  have  felt  no 
apprehension  that  even  the  most  ignorant  of  them,  if  left  to  the 
miidance  of  their  own  unprejudiced  views  of  the  matter,  could 
misconceive  the  clear  and  distinct  assertions  they  everywhere   con- 
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tain  of  the  xmity  of  Qod  and  subordinate  nature  of  his  meeaenger 
JesuB  Christ.  'Many  of  these  have  been  already  quoted ;  to  which 
may  be  added  the  following :  John,  ch.  xvii  ver.  3  :  "  This  is  life 
eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee  the  ordy  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
Whom  thou  haet  sent"  Here  Jesus  in  addressing  the  Father  dec- 
lareSi  that  the  means  to  be  afforded  for  eternal  salvation,  were 
a  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  himself  as  the  anointed  messenger 
of  Qod.  Also  ch.  xix.  ver.  17  :  Christ  saith,  "  Why  callest  thou 
me  good  ?  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  Qod.'*  Here  Jesus, 
pure  as  he  was  and  without  reproach,  thinks  it  necessary  to  check 
the  man  who  applies  to  him  an  epithet  justly  due  to  God  only. — 
Ch.  xiv.  ver.  1 :  ("  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  :  ye  believe  * 
in  Gk)d  ;  believe  also  in  me.*'  In  these  words  Jesus  commands 
his  disciples  to  put  their  trust  in  God,  and  further  to  believe  in 
him  as  the  Messenger  of  Qod ;  and  thus  plainly  distinguishes  him- 
self from  the  Godhead^  Nor  can  it  for  a  moment  be  understood 
by  the  following  passage  John,  ch.  xiv.  ver.  9 :  ''He  that  hath 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,"  that  God  was  literally  and  materially 
visible  in  the  Son — a  doctrine  which  would  be  directly  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  religion  taught  by  Jesus,  and  by  all  the  Prophets 
of  Qod.  Vide  John,  ch.  iv.  ver.  24 :  "  Grod  is  a  Spirit."  The  Apostles 
also  maintained  a  belief  of  the  immateriality  and  invisibility  of 
G<xi.  1  Tim.  ch.  vi.  ver.  1 :  "  Whom  no  man  hath  seen  nor  can 
see."  1  John,  ch.  iv.  ver.  12  :  *'  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time."  Besides,  Jesus  explains  himself  in  the  two  passages  imme- 
diately succeeding,  that,  by  the  phrase  ''  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father,"  he  meant  only,  that  whosoever  saw  him  and  the 
works  performed  by  him,  witnessed  proo&  of  the  entire  concord  of 
his  words  and  actions  with  the  will  and  design  of  the  Father,  and 
ought  therefore  to  have  admitted  the  truth  of  his  mission  from  God. 
John,  ch.  xiv  ver.  9  :  "He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father. 
How  sayest  thou  then,  Shew  us  the  Father  ?"  Ver.  10 :  **  Believeat 
thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me  ?  The  words 
that  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak  not  myself ;  but  the  Father,  that  dewel- 
leth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works."  Ver.  11 :  "  Believe  me,  that  I  am 
in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me  :  or  else  believe  for  the  rery 
works'  sake."  We  have  already  seen  in  what  sense  the  expression 
'*  dwelleth  in  me"  must  be  understood,  unless  we  admit  that  all  true 
followers  of  Christ  are  admitted  as  portions  of  the  Godhead.    John 
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Ti.  56  :  **  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drmketh  my  blood,  dwelleth 
in  me  and  I  in  him."  I  John,  ch.  iv.  rer.  12:  "If  we  love  one  an- 
other,  Gkxi  dwelleth  in  us." 

nPor  my  canviction,  and  for  the  satiafaction  of  those  who  consider 
the  Precepts  of  Jesas  as  a  guide  to  peace  and  happiness,  his  word, 
"  They  may  be  one,  as  we  are,'*  (John,  ch.  xvii.  ver.  11)  in  defining 
the  nature  of  the  unity  between  Qod  and  Jesus,  fully  suffices.    Die- 
/  gusted  with  the  puerile  and  unsociable  system  of  Hindoo  idolatry, 

/    ,      and   dissatisfied   at    the    cruelty  allowed  by  Musalmanism  against 
Non-musalmans,  I,  on  my  searching  after  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
I   •  felt  for  a  length  of  time  very  much  perplexed  with  the  difference  of 
sentiments  found  among  the  followers  of  Christ  (I  mean  Trinitarians 
and  Unitarians,  the  grand  division  of  them),  until  I  met  with  the  ex- 
planation of  the  unity  given  by  the  divine  Teacher  himself  as  a  guide 
to  peace  and  happiness.    Besides,  when  the  Jews  misunderstood  the 
phrase  used  by  the  Saviour,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  and  accused 
'    him  of  blasphemy,  (ch.  x.  ver.  33 :     "  But  for  blasphemy,  and   be- 
cause that  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  Gkxi,*')  Jesus  in  answer 
to  the  accusation  denied  having  made  himself  Qod,  saying,  vers.  34 — 
36,  "  Is  it  not  written  in  your  Law,  I  said.  Ye  are  Qods  ?   If  ye  called 
.    them  Gkxis,  unto  whom  the  word  of  Qod  came,  and  the  Scripture  cannot 
be  broken :  say  ye  of  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified,  and  sent 
^  into  the  world.  Thou  blasphemest ;  because  I  «atc2,  1  am  the  San  of 
.     ^-.   Qod?"    How  was  it  possible  that  Jesus,  the  founder  of  truth  and 
.     .  '  true  religion,  should  have  disavotoed  the  charge  of  making  himself 
*^  Qod  by  representing  himself  as  the  Son,  honoured  with  sanctification 
hy  the  Father,  and  $ent  hy  him  to  this  world,  if  he  were  the  true  living 
Qod,  pcfsessed  of  everlastiDg  sanctification,  independently  of  another 
beingl/Prom  this  and  all  other  local  evidence  the  Pharisees  and  chief 
priests,  though  inveterate  enemies  of  >  the  Saviour,  accused  him  to 
Pilate  of  having  made  himself  the  Son  of  Gkxl  and  King  of  the  Jews  ; 
'  but  relinquished  the  charge  of  mftWiT^g  himself  eqaal  to    Gkxi,   or 
having  ascribed  to  himself  divine  nature ;  although  the  latter  (i.  e. 
making  himself  Qod)  was  better  calculated  to  excite  the  horror  of  the 
people.    Vide  John,  ch.  xix.  ver.  7  :  **  The  Jews  answered  him,  We 
have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die  ;  bcause  he  made  himself 
the  Son  of  Qod.'*     Vide  Matthew,  ch.  xxvii.  ver.  37 :  "  And  set  up 
over  his  head  his  accusation  written,  *  This  is  Jesus,  the  King  of  the 
Jews.*  '•  Ver.  43  :     "  H«  tbustbd  in  Qod  ;  let  him  deliver  him  now,  if 
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he  will  bave  him :  for  he  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God.*'    That  the 
epithet  God  is  frequently  applied  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  otherwise 
than  to  the  Supreme  Being,  as  pointed  ont  by  Jesus,  may  be  shewn 
by  the  following,  out  of  many  instances  to  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
Deub.  ch.  X  yer.  17  :  "  For  the  Lord  your  €k)d  is  God  op  GOds,  and 
Lord  of  Lords,  4c."    CL  zzxii.  yer.  21 :  "  They  have  moved  me  to 
jealousy  with  that  which  is  not  Ood*^    Exodus,  ch.  nii.  ver.  28 : 
**  Thou  shaU  not  remle  iha  Gods,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thypeople.** 
Joshua,  ch.  xxii  ver.  22  :^The  Lord  God  of  Gods  knoweth^  P#aZm, 
Ixzxii.  ver.  i :  ''  Ckxl  standelh  in  the  congregation  of  the  mighty :  he 
judgeth  among  the  Gods."    Ver.  6 :  "  I  have  said,  7e  are  Gods  ;  and 
all  of  you  are  childem  of  the  Meet  High."      Ps.  cxzxvi.  ver.  2  :  "  O 
give  thanks  unto  the  God  of  Gods,"    Isaiah,  ch.  xli  ver.  23 :  "  Shew 
the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter,  that  we  may  know  that  ye  are 
Gods."    Psalm  zcvii.  ver.  7 :   "  Worship  him,  aU  ye  Gods."    Zeph, 
oh.  ii.  ver.  11 :  "  He  unU  famish  oR  the  Gods  of  the  earOi"     Exodus, 
ch.  IV.  ver.   16 :  "  Gkxi  said  to  Moses,  that  he  should  be  to  Aaron  in^ 
stead  of  God."    Ch.  vii.  ver.  i  :  '^  See,  I  have  made^  thee  a  God  to 
Pharaoh."    Also  i  Cor.  ch.  viii.  ver.  5  :  "  As  there  he  Gods  many  and 
Lords  many ;"  and  the  verse  already  quoted  from  John,  ch.  x.  vers. 
34,  35  :  "  Jesus  answered,  Is  it  not  written  in  your  Law,  Ye  are  Gods  ? 
If  he  ecHled  them  Gods,  to  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  ^."  In  none 
of  these  instances  is  it  in  any  degree  admissible,  that  by  the  epithet 
Gkxl  it  is  implied,  that  the  human  beings  to  whom  it  was  attached 
were  thereby  declared  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Godhead.    Moses  was 
to  be  as  a  God  to  Aaron  and  a  God  to  Pharaoh  by  the  express  com- 
mand of  the  Almighty;   but  no  Christian  will  thence  argue  the 
equality  of  Moses  with  the  Father  of  all  things.     On  what  principle 
then  can  any  stress  be  laid  in  defence  of  the  deity  of  the  Son  on  the 
prophetic  expression  quoted  in  Hebrews  from  Psalm  xlv.  ver.  6, 
**  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever ;"  especially  when  we  find 
in  the  very  next  verse,  words  that  declare  his  subordinate  nature ; 
**  Thou  lovest  righteousness,  and  hatest  wickedness :  therefore  God, 
thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fel- 
lows" ?    We  cannot  allow  much  weight  to  the  phrase  "  for  ever,"  as 
establishing  literally  the  eternal  nature  of  the  power  of  the  Son,  this 
phrase  being  often  found  metaphorically  applied  in  the  Scriptures 
to  other  created  beings :  as  Proverbs,  ch.  xxix.  ver.  14 :     "  The  king 
that  faithfully  judgeth  the  poor,  his  throne  shall  be  established  for 
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ever."  Dettt.  ch.  iv.  ver.  40 :  "  And  that  thou  mayest  prolong  thy 
days  in  the  earth,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  for  ever.*' 
Similar  to  this  is  the  remarkable  expression  of  Jesus  to  Mary  after  his 
resurrection,  and  therefore,  at  a  time  when  no  design  can  be  conceived 
to  have  existed  that  could  have  been  advanced  by  his  any  longer  -with- 
holding the  knowledge  of  his  true  nature,  if  any  thing  remained 
unrevealed  during  the  pevious  period  of  his  mission  on  earth.  John^ 
ch.  xz.  ver.  17  :  C**  Gk)  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend 
unto  my  Father  anSTyour  Father  and  to  my  God  and  your  Ood.** 

After  a  slight  attention  to  the  terms  Lord  and  God  being  often 
applied  to  men  in  the  sacred  writings,  can  any  weight  be  allowed  to 
the  exclamation  of  the  astonished  disciple,  John,  ch.  xx.  ver.  28  :  *'  My 
Lord  and  my  God  ;"  especially  as  the  Apostle  who  relates  the  cir- 
cumstance within  a  few  verses  concludes  by  saying,  ver.  31.  **  These 
are  within  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesua  is  the  Christ,  Oie  Son 
of  God  ;'*  but  nowhere  desires  the  readers  of  his  Gospel  to  believe 
that  Jesus  is  Gkxl  ?  Does  not  common  sense  point  out  the  inferiority 
and  subordination  of  a  being,  though  called  God,  to  one  who  is  at 
the  same  time  declared  to  be  his  God,  his  father,  his  sanctifier,  and 
his  promoter  to  the  state  of  exaltation]^ 

The  passages  John,  ch.  i.  ver.  1 :  "  The  Word  was  God,  and  the 
Word  was  with  Grod,"  which  contains  the  term  God  twice,  may 
according  to  such  use  of  the  term  be  interpreted  without  involving 
inconsistence  with  itself,  or  the  contradiction  which  it  apparency 
implies  with  another  roost  decisive  passage  in  Devt.  ch.  xxxii.  ver.  39^ 
where  Moses  representeth  Gkxl  as  declaring  that  with  him  there  is  no 
God  :  "  See  now  that  1,  even  I  am  he  ;  and  there  is  no  Ood  toith  me  ;*'' 
if  it  should  be  understood  to  signify  in  both  instances  the  Supreme 
Deity.  Should  we  follow  on  the  other  hand  the  interpretation  adopted 
by  Trinitarian  Christians,  namely,  that  the  Godhead,  though  it  is  one» 
yet  consists  of  three  persons,  and  consequently  one  substance  of  the 
Godhead  might  abide  with  the  other,  both  being  equally  God  ;  jre 
should  in  that  case  be  forced  to  view  the  Godhead  in  the  same  light 
as  we  consider  mankind  and  other  genera,  for  no  doubt  can  exist  of 
the  unity  of  mankind : — the  plurality  of  men  consists  in  their  persons  ; 
and  therefore  we  may  safely,  under  the  same  plea,  support  the  unity 
of  man,  notwithstanding  the  plurality  of  persons  included  under  the 
term  mankind.  In  that  case  also  Christians  ought  in  conscience  to 
refrain  from  accusing  Hindoos  of  polytheism  ;  for  every  Hindoo^ 
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dftily  obserre,  confeaaeB  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  They  only 
advance  a  plausible  ezouse  £or  their  polythesim,  wich  is,  that  not- 
withstanding the  unity  of  the  Qodhead,  it  consists  of  millions  of 
substances  assuming  different  offices  correspondent  to  the  number 
of  the  various  transactions  superintended  in  the  universe  by  divine 
providence  which  they  consider  as  infinitely  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  Trinitarian  scheme. 

The  Saviour  in  his  appeal,  "  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father, 
believe  me  not,"  Johrij  ch.  z.  ver.  37,  meant  of  course  the  perEomance 
of  works  prescribed  by  the  Father,  and  tending  to  his  glory.  A 
great  number  of  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  a  few  of  which  I 
have  already  cited,  and  the  constant  practice  of  the  Saviour,  illus- 
trate this  &ct  beyond  doubt.  In  raising  Lazarus  after  he  had 
died,  Jesus  prayed  to  the  Father  for  the  power  of  bringing  him 
to  UIb  again,  c  and  thanked  him  for  his  compliance.  JohUf  ch.  xi. 
ver.  41 :  "  And  Jesus  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  said,  Father,  I  thank 
thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me."  Besides,  in  declaring  that  whosoever 
believed  him  would  do  not  only  the  works  he  performed,  but  even 
works  of  greater  importance,  Jesus  never  can  be  supposed  to  have 
promised  to  such  believers  equality  in  power  with  God,  or  to  have 
exalted  them  above  himself.  John,  ch.  xiv.  ver.  12 :  "  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do 
shall  he  do  also:  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do."  Ch.  vi. 
ver.  29 :  **  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them.  This  is  the  work  of 
God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent."  It  must  be  admitted 
that  one,  who  can  perform  works  of  Gkxl  indei)endently  of  the  Deity, 
is  either  greater  than  or  equal  in  power  to  the  Almighty.  The 
wonderful  works  which  Jesus  was  empowered  to  perform  drew  a 
great  number  of  the  Jews  to  a  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  promised 
Messiah,  and  confirmed  his  Apostles  in  their  already  acquired  faith 
in  the  Saviour,  and  in  the  entire  union  of  will  and  design  that 
subsisted  between  him  and  the  Father,  as  appears  from  the  following 
passages ;  John,  ch.  vi.  ver.  14 :  "  Then  those  men,  when  they  had 
seen  the  miracle  that  Jesus  did,  said,  This  is  of  a  truth  that  Prophet 
that  should  come  into  the  toorZd"    See  also  John,  ch.  x.  ver.  21. 

The  Scriptures  indeed  in  several  places  declare,  that  the  Son  was 
superior  even  to  the  angels  in  heaven,  living  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  eternity,  and  that  the  Father  created  all  things  by  him 
and  for  him.    At  the  same  time  I  must,  in  conformity  to  those  very 
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authorities,  believe  him  as  produced  by  the  Supreme  Deity  among 
created  Beings.  John,  ch.  y.  ver.  26 :  "  For  as  the  Father  hath  life 
in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himaell*' 
CotoBsiana,  ch.  i.  ver.  15,  "  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  €k>d, 
the /r«t  horn  of  every  ereaturB," 


-:o:- 


CHAPTER  in. 
Separate  earmderatian  erf  ike  eeven  poeiUone  of  ihe  Bemewer, 

In  attempting  to  sapport  his  first  position,  that  Jesus  was  posses- 
sed of  ubiquity,  the  Reverend  Editor  has  quoted  two  passages.  The 
first  is,  St.  John,  ch.  iii.  yer  13 :  "  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man 
who  is  in  heaven ;"  wherein  Jesus,  as  the  Editor  conceives,  deckres 
his  location  both  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth  at  one  time.  The  Editor 
rests  entirely  the  force  of  his  argument  upon  the  term  "  is,"  in  the 
phrase  "  who  ie  in  heaven,"  as  signifying  the  presence  of  Jesus  in 
heaven  while  he  was  conversing  with  Nicodemus  on  earth.  This  ar» 
gument  might  perhaps  carry  some  weight  with  it,  were  not  tbe  fr&* 
quent  use  of  the  present  tense  in  a  preterite  or  future  sense  observed 
in  the  sacred  writings,  and  were  not  a  great  number  of  other  passages 
to  determine  that  the  term  *'  is,"  in  this  instance,  must  be  understood 
in  the  past  sense.  John,  ch.  viii.  ver.  58  :  "  Jesus  said  unto  them. 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Before  Abraham  was,  I  amJ'  Here 
the  same  verb,  though  found  in  the  form  of  the  present  tense,  must 
obviously  be  taken  in  a  preterite  sense.  John,  ch.  xi.  ver.  8 :  "  His 
disciples  eay  unto  him,  Master,  the  Jews  of  late  sought  to  stone  thee, 
Ac."  that  is,  His  disciples  eaid  unto  him.  Ver.  38  :  **  Jesus  there- 
fore again  groaning  in  himself  cometh  to  the  grave,"  i.  e.  he  eame  to 
the  grave.  Matthew,  ch.  xxvi.  ver.  2  :  ''  Te  know  that  after  two  days 
is  the  feast  of  the  passover,  and  the  Son  of  man  ie  betrayed  to  be 
crucified  ;"  that  is,  the  Son  of  man  is  to  he  betrayed  and  to  be  cruci- 
fied. Vide  the  remainder  of  the  chapter.  John,  ch.  ziii.  ver.  6 : 
''  Then  eome&i  he  to  Simon  Peter,  Ac."  that  is,  he  came  to  Simon 
Peter,  Ac.  Again  John,  ch.  xvi.  ver.  32  :  "  That  ye  shaU  be  scatter- 
ed, every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave  me  alone  :  yet  I  am  not 
alone,"  «.  e.  yet  I  shaU  not  he  alone.  So  in  all  the  prophecies  con- 
tained in  the  Old,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament,  the  future  tense 
must  frequently  be  understood  where  the  terms  used  are  those  gram- 
matically appropriated  to  the  preterite :  as  Matthew,  ch.  ii.  ver.  18  : 
**  In  Rama  teas  there  a  voice  heard,"  that  is,  unU  (here  he  a  voice 
heard.    Ver.  15 :     '*  Out  of  Egypt  hone  I  eaUed  my  Son,"  i.  e.>  I  wHL 
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eall  my  Son.  After  a  diligent  attention  to  the  following  passage,  no 
one  will,  I  presume,  scruple  to  conclude  that  the  Son  was  actually 
absent  from  heaven  during  his  locality  on  the  earth,  and  consequently 
the  phrase  quoted  by  the  Editor  is  applicable  only  to  the  past  time. 
John,  ch.  vi.  ver.  62 :  "  What  and  if  je  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
ascend  up  where  he  tons  before."  The  verb  toas,  accompanied  with 
the  term  before  in  this  passage,  positively  implies  the  absence  of  Jesu» 
from  heaven  during  his  stay  on  the  earth.  Ch.  zvi.  ver.  7;  "Neverthe- 
less I  tell  yon  the  truth :  it  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away.  If  I 
go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you  ;  but  if  /  depoft,  I 
will  send  him  unto  you.*'  Ver  5  :  "  But  now  I  go  my  way  to  him 
that  sent  me.*'  Ver.  28 :  /  eame  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  tome 
into  the  world :  again  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father.**  Ch. 
xiii.  ver.  36  :  "  Jesus  answered  him.  Whither  I  go,  thou  canst  not 
fellow  me  now,  but  thou  shalt  follow  me  afterwards.**  Ch.  ziiL 
ver.  1 :  *'  Jesus  knew  that  his  hour  was  come,  that  he  should  depart 
out  at  this  world  unto  the  Father.**  For  further  conviction*  I  may 
safely  refer  even  to  the  preceding  terms  of  the  verse  relied  on  by 
the  Editor: — *'No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that 
came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man.**  For  the  attribute 
of  omnipresence  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  human  notions  of  the* 
ascent  and  descent  effected  by  the  Son  of  Man.  Is  it  possible  to 
reconcile  the  contents  of  hundreds  of  such  passages,  consistent  with 
reason  and  conformable  to  the  established'  order  of  interpretati<m» 
to  the  apparent  meaning  of  a  single  phrase,  that  taken  literally,  i» 
totally  opposed  to  common  sense  ?  For  to  a  being  named  the  Son 
or  the  ereatedf  (the  one  term  implying  the  other,)  and  sent  from  one- 
mansion  to  another,  the  attribute  of  ubiquity  can  never  be  justly 
ascribed. 

Besides,  in  examining  the  original  Greek  Testament,  we  find  in 
the  phrase  in  question,  "  Who  is  in  heaven,**  that  the  present  parti- 
ciple mv,  **  being,*'  is  used  in  lieu  of  €<m,  "  is,**  viz.  o  oiv  cw  upovm  ; 
a  true  translation  of  which  should  be,  "the  en#**  or  ** being  uk 
heaven  :*'  and  as  the  nominative  case  oa»v,  **  the  being,*'  requires  a 
verb  to  complete  the  sextse,  it  should  be  connected  with  the  nearest 
verb  atn^^Bv^ty,  "  hath  ascended,**  no  other  verb  in  &ct  existing  in 
the  sentence. 

The  whole  verse  in  the  original  runs  thus  :  Kal  «8ci$  eafoBeBifXtr 
CIS  raw  MiifKWw  u  f^ii  o  €%  rev  tpavn  Xara^as  o  vuk  tov  avBnwjt  o  n¥  o^ 
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ra>  jipawa.  A  Terbal  translation  of  the  above  would  nm  thus  :  "And 
no  one  hatih  ascended  into  heaven,  if  not  the  ont  of  heaven  descender' 
— tlie  Son  of  man — ^the  being  in  heaven ;"  which  words,  arranged 
according  to  the  roles  of  English  grammar,  should  run  thus  :  "  And 
no  one  except  the  descender  from  heaven,  the  Son  of  man,  the  being 
in  heaven,  hath  ascended  into  heaven,*'  In  this  case  the  presence  of 
the  Son  in  heaven  must  be  understood  a)  referring  to  the  time  of 
his  ascent,  and  not  to  that  of  his  addressing  himself  to  Nicodemus — 
an  explanation  which,  though  it  does  not  serve  to  establish  the 
omnipresence  of  the  Son  urged  by  the  Editor  ought  to  be  satisfactory 
to  an  impartial  mind  *  The  second  passage  which  the  Editor  quotes' 
on  this  subject  is,  Matthew  ch.  xviii.  ver.  20  :  "  For  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them."  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  Saviour  meant  here,  by  being  in  the' 
midst  of  two  or  three  of  his  disciples,  his  guidance  to  them  when  joined 
in  searching  for  the  truth,  without  preferring  any  claim  to  ubiquity  f 
We  find  similar  expressions  in  the  Scriptures,  wherein  the  guidance 
of  the  Prophets  of  GkMl  is  also  meant  by  words  that  would  imply  their 
presence.  Luke,  ch.  xvi.  ver.  29 :  Abraham  saith  unto  him,  *  They 
have  Moses  and  the  Prophets ;  let  them  hear  them.'  No  one  will 
suppose  that  this  expression  is  intended  to  signify  that  the  Jewr 
actually  had  Moses  and  the  Prophets  in  person  among  them,  or  that 
they  could  hear  them  speak  in  the  literal  and  not  in  the  figurative 
sense  of  the  words ;  nor  can  any  one  deduce  ^e  omnipresence  of 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  from  such  expressions. 

The  second  position  advanced  by  the  Reverend  Editor  is,  that 
''  Jesup  ascribes  to  himself  a  knowledge  and  an  incomprehensibility 


*  See  Biflliop  Middleton  '*  Doctrine  of  tbe  Qreek  Artide,"  Part  1,  po^  42,  Note  : 
**  We  are  to  refer  the  time  of  the  pertioiple  to  the  tune  of  the  act,  Ac,  implied  in  the  verb ; 
for  past,  pneent»  and  fatwe  cannot  he  meant  otherwise  than  in  respect  to  that  act.'^ 
Lentioiia,  ch.  TiL  ver.  33 :  o  irpo<r^pa>K — avTfn  coral  o  Bpa^i^v  o  Scfios 
"  The  offering  (persan)  for  him  shall  be  the  right  shonlder."    Ch.  ziv.  ver.  47  :   o  ttrdwv 

— wXv¥U  ra  ifi«rta  a^Ov  "  The  eating  (pemn)  shall  wash  his  clothes."  These 
present  participles  are  referred  to  a  time  present  with  respect  to  the  set  of  the  verbs 
connected  with  them ;  but  future  with  respect  to  the  command  of  God.  Jdm,  ch.  i. 
ver.  49 :  onrra- — cfSoi^  crc  "  I  saw  thee  when  thou  wast"  Uoreover,  we  frequently 
find  the  preeent  participle  used  in  the  past  sense,  ev«n  without  refeorence  to  the  time 
of  the  verb.  John,  ch.  iz.  ver.  25 :  rwtiXoq  lev  aftri  6Acv  a»  *'  Being  blind  now  I  see,'* 
ihat  is,  "  Having  been  blind  now  I  see.'* 
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<of  nature  eqiutl  to  that  of  God,  and  peculiar  to  Qod  alone  ;"  and  in 
4ittempting  to  subetantiate  this  point,  he  quotes  Matthew^  ch.  zi.  ver. 
27  :  "  No  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father ;  neither  knoweth  any 
iman  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will 
TOTeal  him."  Here  the  Editor  seems  to  rest  on  two  grounds ;  Ist, 
That  Qod  is  incomprehensible  to  man ;  Sndly,  That  incomprehensi- 
bility of  nature  is  peculiar  to  God  alone : — whence  the  Reverend 
Editor  draws  his  inference  that  Jesus,  knowing  the  nature  of  God, 
«nd  being  himself  possessed  of  an  incomprehensible  nature,  is  equal 
with  God.  Now  I  should  wish  to  know  if  the  Editor,  by  the  term 
"**  incomprehensible,*'  understands  a  total  impoesiblity  of  comprehen- 
sion in  any  degree,  or  only  the  impossibility  of  attaining  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  God.  If  the  former,  I  must  be  under  the  necessity  of 
•denying  such  a  total  incomprehensibility  of  the  Godhead ;  for  the 
Tei  y  passage  cited  by  the  Editor  declares  God  to  be  comprehensible 
not  to  the  Son  alone,  but  also  to  every  one  who  would  receive  revela- 
tion from  the  Son ;  and  in  this  case  the  latter  part  of  the  passage, 
""  He  to  u>hom$oever  the  Son  wUl  reoeal  him^"  must  be  acknowledged 
•SB  conveying  an  exception  to  the  assertion  made  in  the  former  part 
of  the  sentence,  "  Neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  Ac.'* 

We  find  also  the  following  passages  in  John,  ch.  xiv.  vers.  16, 17, 
**  And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Com- 
forter, that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever :  even  the  Spirit  of  truth  ; 
whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither 
knoweth  him :  hut  ye  know  him  ;'* — wherein  Jesus  ascribes  to  his 
•disciples  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Editor  considers 
one  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead,  possessed  of  the  same  nature  with 
God.  But  if  the  Editor  understands  by  the  passage  he  has  quoted, 
the  incomprehensibility  of  the  real  nature  of  the  (Godhead,  I  admit 
the  position  but  deny  his  inference,  that  such  an  incomprehensibility 
proves  the  nature  of  the  object  to  be  divine,  as  being  peculiar  to  God 
alone :  for  it  appears  evident  that  a  knowledge  of  the  real  nature 
even  of  a  common  leaf,  or  a  visible  star,  surpasses  human  compre- 
bensioQ ;  how  then  can  a  simple  assertion,  settiilg  forth  the  incom- 
prehensibility of  an  object,  be  considered  as  establishing  its  identity 
with  God  ?  In  Mark,  ck  ziii.  ver  32,  "  But  of  that  day  and  that 
hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angles  which  are  in  heaven,  neither 
the  Son,  but  the  Father,'*  we  have  a  passage,  which,  though  it 
affirms  in  a  stronger  manner  an  ignorance  of  the  day  of  resurrection. 
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than  that  already  quoted  does  of  Gk)d,  yet  will  not,  I  presume,  be 
considered  by  any  one  as  conveying  the  slightest  insinuation 
of  the  divine  nature  of  that  day  ;  though  time  is  a  common  object 
of  adoration  amongst  Idolators.  In  treating  of  this  point  the  Editor 
quotes  another  text,  Matth.,  ch.  xi.  ver.  28 :  "Come  imto  me,  all 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest : " — 
wherein  Jesus  declares  his  power  of  affording  rest,  which  the 
Editor  considers  as  peculiar  to  Gkxi.  All  the  prophets,  as  well  as 
Jesus,  were  from  time  to  time  sent  by  the  Almighty  to  afford 
mental  rest  to  mankind,  by  imparting  to  them  the  comforts  of  divine 
revelation ;  and  by  so  doing  they  only  fulfilled  the  commission  given 
them  by  Gkxi:  but  no  one  ever  supposed  that  in  so  doing  they 
established  claims  to  be  considered  incarnations  of  the  divine  essence. 
Proverbs,  ch.  xxix.  ver.  17  :  "Correct  thy  son,  and  he  shall  gire  the» 
rest :  yea,  he  shall  give  delight  unto  thy  soul."  Revelation  guides 
us  to  a  sure  belief,  that  it  is  Gkxi  that  affords  peace  of  mind,  effects, 
cures  of  the  body,  and  bestows  all  sorts  of  comforts  on  his  creatures,. 
"I  thank  thee,"  (says  Jesus,  Matthew,  ch.  xi.  ver.  25,)  "0  Father,  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise- 
and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes."  Both  our  percept 
tion  indeed  and  sacred  authorities  point  out,  that  he  lavishes  all  these 
gifts  on  us  through  prophets,  physicians,  and  other  physical  causes, 
that  are  not  considered  by  any  sect  as  of  a  divine  nature. 

The  third  position  is,  that  Jesus  exercised,  in  an  independent 
manner,  the  prerogative  of  forgiving  sins,  which  is  peculiar  to  Qod 
alone :  and  the  Reverend  Editor  quotes  the  passage,  Mark,  ch.  ii.  ver. 
5  :  "  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee  ; "  and  the  9th  verse  for  "Whether 
is  it  easier  to  say.  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ;  or.  to  say  Arise  and 
walk  ?"  Taking  those  texts  as  the  grounds  of  his  i>o6ition,  I  theref  ore- 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Editor  to  the  passage  almost 
immediately  following,  in  which  the  evangelical  writer  intimates, 
that  this  power  of  forgiving  sins,  as  well  as  of  healing  men,  was  given, 
by  the  Almighty :  "But  when  the  multitude  saw  it,  they  marvelled,, 
and  glorified  Gkxi,  toho  had  given  such  power  unto  men"  Does  not. 
this  passage  convey  an  express  declaration,  that  Jesus  was  as  much 
dependent  on  Gkxi  in  exercising  the  power  of  forgiving  sins  and 
healing  the  sick,  as  the  prophets  who  came  forth  from  Gkxi  before- 
him  ?  The  apostles,  who  witnessed  the  power  of  forgiving  sins  in  the 
Saviour,  were  thoroughly  impressed  with  a  belief  that  it  was  the- 
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Almighty  Father  who  forgave  sins  throu^  the  Son.  Aet9^  ch.  ▼.  rers. 
.31,  32 :  ''Him  ha£k  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and 
a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgvDene$$  of  eitu. 
And  we  are  his  witnesses  of  these  things."  Ch.  xiii.  ver.  38  :  "Be  it 
known,  therefore,  men  and  brethren,  that  through  this  man,  ("meaning 
the  Saviour,)  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgivene9B  of  eins.^^  I  know 
not  how  far  religious  zeal  in  the  breasts  of  many  of  the  followers  of 
.Christ  may  excuse  them  in  encroaching  upon  the  prerogative  which 
revelation  and  reason  ascribe  to  the  Divine  Majesty  alone  ;  but  Jesus 
himself  clearly  avows,  that  the  power  of  forgiving  sins  had  its  source 
and  origin  in  Qod  alone,  as  appears  from  his  petitioning  the  Father  to 
forgive  those  that  were  guHty  of  bringing  the  death  of  the  cross 
upon  him,  the  greatest  of  all  imaginable  crimes.  Lvke,  cb.  xiii. 
ver.  34  :  "Father  forgive  them,**  (says  Jusus,)  "  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do  ;**  and  from  his  directing  all  those  that  followed  him  to 
pray  the  Father  alone  for  forgiveness  of  sins.  Luke,  ch.  xi.  ver.  4  : 
"  And  forgive  us  our  sins.**  Mattheui,  ch.  vi.  ver.  14 :  "If  y^  forgive 
men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will  forgive  you.*' 

The  fourth  position  advanced  by  the  Editor  is,  that  "  Almighty 
power  is  also  claimed  by  Jesus  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner.** 
In  endeavouring  to  demonstrate  this  the  Editor  notices  three  pass- 
ages of  John,  (ch.  V.  vers.  21 — 23  :)  "  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the 
.dead  and  quickeneth  them,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  wilL 
For  the  Father  judgetb  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment 
unto  'the  Son:  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they 
honour  the  Father.**  A  candid  inquirer  after  truth  must,  I  think, 
feel  surprised  and  disappointed,  that  in  quoting  these  texts,  the 
Editor  should  have  overlooked  the  force  of  the  words  in  which  the 
Son  declares  that  he  hath  received  the  commission  to  judge  from  the 
Father  :  "  For  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  hut  hath  committed  all 
judgment  unto  the  Son"  I  am  ready  to  admit,  indeed,  that,  taken 
.  simply  as  they  stand,  the  words  "  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead 
.  and  quickeneth  them,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will,*' 
and  "That  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the 
Father,**  might  very  readily  be  understood  as  implying  an  assertion 
of  equality  with  the  Father.  But  this  affords  one  of  numerous  ins- 
tances of  the  danger  of  resting  an  opinion  on  the  apparent  meaning 
of  the  words  of  insulated  passages  of  Scripture,  without  attention  to 
the  context ;  for  I  am  convinced  that  no  unprejudiced  person  can 
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peruse  the  yeraes  preceding  and  subaequent  to  those  quoted  by  the 
Editor,  without  feeling  that^a  more  explicit  disavowal  of  equality 
with  God  can  hardly  be  expressed  by  language  than  that  which  they 
contain.  I  must  therefore  beg  permission  to  give  the  entire  passage 
in  this  place,  though  some  parts  of  it  have  been  quoted  before  in 
support  of  arguments  already  discussed.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  occasion  of  the  expressions  here  made  use  of  by  Jesus,  was  the 
accusation  brought  against  him  by  the  Jews,  that  he  had  made 
himself  equal  with  Gkxi.  John,  cL.  v.  vers.  19 — 36 :  "  Then  ans- 
wered Jesus  and  said  unto  them.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  The 
Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do  :  for 
what  things  soever  he  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise.  For 
the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  sheweth  him  all  things  that  himself 
doeth :  and  he  will  shew  him  greater  works  than  these,  that  ye  may 
marvel.  For  as  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  quickeneth  them 
even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will.  For  the  Father  judgeih 
no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son ;  that  all 
men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father.  He  that 
honoureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth  not  the  Father  who  hath  sent  him. 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  imto  you.  He  that  heareth  my  word,,  and  he- 
lieveih  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come 
into  condemnation;  but  is  passed  from  death  unto  hie.  Verily, 
vevily,  I  say  unto  you.  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the 
dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God :  and  they  that  hear 
shall  live.  For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to 
the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself ;  and  hath  given  him  authority  to  exe- 
cute judgment  also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man.  Marvel  not  at  this: 
for  the  hour  is  coming  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall 
hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  for^  ;  they  that  have  done  good,  unto 
the  resurrection  of  life;  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  imto 
the  resurrection  of  damnation.  I  can  of  mine  ownself  do  nothing : 
as  I  heaVy  I  judge :  and  my  judgment  is  just,  heea/aee  I  seek  not 
mine  own  totlZ,  hut  the  vyiU  of  t^  Father  who  hath  sent  me.  If  I  bear 
witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  not  true.  There  is  another 
that  beareth  witness  of  me ;  and  I  know  that  the  witness  which 
he  witnesseth  of  me  is  true.  Ye  sent  unto  John,  and  he  bare 
witness  unto  the  truth.  But  I  receive  not  testim<my  from  men : 
but  these  things  I  say,  that  ye  might  be  saved.  He  was  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light :  and  ye  were  willing  for  a  season  to  rejoice  in 
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his  light  Bat  I  hare  greater  witness  than  that  of  John :  for  the 
works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the  same  woik  that 
I  do,  hear  witneee  of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  $ent  me" 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed,  had  Jesns,   in  repelling  the 
accusation  of  blasphemy,  which  had  wrought    on  the  minds  of  the 
Jews  so  fsLT  that  they  sought  to  kill  him,  confirmed  their  assertion, 
that  he  made  himself  equal  with  Gkxl,  and  thus  prematurely  endan- 
gered his  own  life ;  but  we  find  that  so  far  from  being  further  in- 
censed by  the  explanation  above  quoted,  they  seem  to  have  quietly 
acquiesced  in  his  appeal  to  their  own  Scriptures,  that  the  Messiah 
should  have  all  the  power  and  authority  which  he  asserted  the  Father 
had  given  to  himself.     Ver.   46 :  "  For  had  ye  believed  Moees,  ye 
would  have  believed  me  ;  for  he  wrote  of  me."     The  only  text  in  the 
writings  of  Moses  that  refers  to  the  nature  of  the  Messiah,  is  that  ol 
Deuteronomy,  ch.  xviii.  vers.    15  and  18,  quoted  by  St.  Peter  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ch.  iii.  ver.  22,  and  by  St.  Stephen,  ch.  vii.  ver. 
37  :  Moses  said  to  the  ohUdren  of  Israel.     "*  The  Lord  thy  Qod  wiU 
raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of \thee,  of  thy  brethren, 
like  unto  me:  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken."     ^e  words  which  the 
Lord  addressed  to  Moses  were   exactly  of  the  ^me  import :  "  I  will 
raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among  their  bret^en,  like  unto  thee, 
&c"    It  was  no  doubt  to  this  remarkable  passage  twt  Jesus  referred, 
and  nothing  can  more  distinctly  prove  the  light  in  Vbi<^  ^^  wished 
to  be  considered,  namely,  that  of  a  Messenger  or  bI^P^o^  ^  ^^- 
But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Jesus  entt^^^J  diadaimB 
the  attribute  of  omnipotence.     On  many  other  particflP^' ^^^casions 
he  declares,  in  the  strongest  language,  his  want  of  alni^^^  power, 
and  his  constant  need  of  divine  influence.     Matthew,  ch^F^  ^^'  ^  * 
"  And  he  saith  unto  them,  ye  shaU  drink  indeed  of  my  c^P»  •'^f  ^ 
baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with :  v^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 
my  right  hand,  and  on  my  left  ie  not  mine  to  give  ;  but  fll  ahAll  be 
given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  my  Father."    CnN^  ^®'' 
28 :  "  But  if  I  cast  out  devils  hy  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the  j^ngdo^^ 
of  Qod  is  come  unto  you."     Ch.  xxvi.  ver.  39  :  "And  he  wenV  •  ^^"® 
further,  and  fell  on  his  face,  and  prayed,  saying,  0  my  FatheV>  ^. 
he  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me :  nevertheless  not  as  ILT^^' 
but  as  thou  wilt."    Ver.  42 :  "He  went  away  again  the  second  ^P^^' 
and  prayed,  saying,  O  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  awl(^ 
from  me,  except  I  diink  it,  thy  will  be  done."    Lvke,  ch.  xxii.  ver.  3j 
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"  But  I  liAT^  ptayad  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  &dl  not,  &c.**  John^ 
ch.  xii.  ver.  27 :   V  Father,  save  me  irom  this  hour."    Whosoever 
honouis  God  cannot,  I  presume,  cQ^isbtently  refuse  to  honour  his 
Prophet,  whom  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  "  Son  of  God ;  *'  and  ae 
he  honours  God,  he  will  also  honour  that  Prophet,  though  he  be  well , 
aware  of  the  distinction  between  the  Almighty  and  his  chosen  Son.  The. 
honour  paid  to  the  Prophet  may  in  this  sense  be  f^Iy  considered  the 
test  of  the  real  degree  of  respect  entertained  for  God — as  Jesus  saith, 
MaUheWf  ch.  z,  ver.  40,  **  He  that  receiveth  you,  receiveth  me ;  and  he 
that  receiveth  me,  receiveth  him  that  sent  me.*'  The  obvious  meaning 
of  which  words  is,  as  far  as  men  listen  to  your  instructions,  they  listen 
to  mine,  and  in  so  far  they  receive  the  commandments  of  God  who  hath 
sent  me.     Prejudice  alone  could,  I  think,  infer  from  such  expressions, 
that  those  who  received  the  Apostles  were  literally  receiving  God 
himself  under  their  form  and  substance.     Equally  demonstrative  of 
prejudice,  I  conceive,  would  it  be  to  deduce  the  identity  or  equality 
of  the  Father  and  the  iSon  from  the  following  passive,  John,  ch.  v. 
ver.  23  :  "  That  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  - 
the  Father.    He  that  honoureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth  not  the  Father 
who  hath  sent  him.*'    For  in  this  very  passage  the  Son  is  represented 
as  the  Messenger  of  the  Father,  ai^d  for  that  reason  only  entitled  to . 
honour.    That  the  preposition  [conj.?]  "  as  "  implies  here,  as  in  many 
other  places^  likeness  in  nature  and  quality,  and  not  in  exact  degree 
of  honour,  is  illustrated  by  its  obvious  meaning  in  the  last  verse  of . 
McUihew,  ch.  v.,  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect ; "  for  by  th^se  ^oixls  no  one  can  conceive,  that 
equaBty  in  degree  of  perfection  between  God  and  the  disciples  is  in- . 
tended  to  be  ei^oined. 

The  fifth  position  is,  that  his  heavenly  Father  had  committed  to 
Jesus  the  final  judgment  of  all  who  have  lived  since  the  creation,    I 
readUy  admit  the  correctness  of  .this  position,  and  consider  the  fact, 
as  confirming  the  opinion  maintained  by  me,  and  by  numerous  other' 
fo^ower8  of  Christ,  as  to  the  Son's  total  dependence  (m  the  commis- 
sion of  God  for  his  power  in  administering  such  judgment.    I  agree' 
alsQ  with  the  Reverend  Editor,  in  esteeming  the  nature  of  this  office 
most  important ;  and.that  nothing  but  the  gift  of  supernatural  wisdom 
can  qualify  a  being  to  judge  the  conduct  of  thousands  of  millions  of 
individual,  living  at  different  times  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  day  of  resurrection.,  Itis,  however,  perfectly  consistent  with. 

38 
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the  omnipotence  and  wisdom  of  Ood,  who  is  declared  l^  rerelatioii 
to  be  "able  of  these  stones  to  raise  np  children,  onto  Abraham/* 
(Matthew,  ch.  iii.  rer.  9),  and  with  whom  all  things  are  possible^ 
(Luks,  ch.  i.  yer.  37),  to  bestow  wisdom  equal  to  the  important  natore 
of  this  office  on  the  first-bom  of  erery  creature,  whom  he  has  anointed 
and  exalted  even  above  his  angeU.    Bat  the  Eklitor  goes  much  farther 
than  I  am  willing  to  follow  him,  in  conclading  the  omniscience  of 
the  Son,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  distributing  final  judgment ; 
since  Jesus  not  only  disclaimed  that  attribute,  but  even  expressly 
avowed  that  he  received  his  qualifications  for  exercising  judgment 
from  Qod.    With  respect  to  his  disclaiming  omniscience,  see  Mark^ 
ch.  xiii.  ver.  23 ;  "  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no, 
not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father.'* 
Omniscience,  as  the  Editor  must  be  well  aware,  has  no  limit ;  but  here 
Jesus  expressly  declares,  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  day  appointed  by 
the  Father  for  the  resurrection  and  judgment.    What  words  can  be 
more  expressly  declaratory  than  these  of  the  finite  nature  of  the  know- 
ledge granted  to  Jesus,  however  its  extent  may  actually  surpass  our  li* 
mited  capacity  ?  As  a  proof  that  his  judicial  authority  is  derived  from 
God,  see  John^  ch.  v.  vers.  26,  27 :  "  For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in 
himself,  «o  haih  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself :  and  hath 
given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also.*'    Ver.  30  :  "  I  can  of 
mine  own  self  do  nothing  :  as  I  hear,  I  judge :  and  my  judgment  is 
just ;  because  I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  me.**    Is  it  possible  to  misunderstand  the  assertion 
contained  in  these  words,  that  both  the  authority  and  the  ability  to 
judge  are  gifts  bestowed  on  the  Son  by  the  omnipotent  Father  ? 

The  sixth  position  is,  that  in  several  instances  Jesus  accepted 
worship  ''  due  to  no  man,  but  to  Qod  alone  ";  and  instances  of  his 
receiving  worship  from  a  blind  man»  a  leper,  from  mariners,  and 
from  his  disciples,  are  adduced  from  the  evangelical  writings.  Evexy 
one  must  admit  that  the  word  "  worship,**  both  in  common  acceptation 
and  in  the  Scriptural  writings,  is  used  sometimes  as  implying  an 
external  mark  of  religious  reverence  paid  to  God,  and  at  other  times^ 
as  signifying  merely  the  token  of  civil  respect  dae  to  superiors ;  and 
that  concurrent  circumstances  in  eveiy  instance  determine  the  real 
•inse  in  which  the  word  should  be  taken.  Among  the  Prophets  of 
Qod«,  Jesus  was  not  the  only  one  that  permitted  himself  to  be  wor* 
■hipped,  as  we  find  Daniel  die  Prophet  allowing  himself  such  worship. 
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DarM,  <di.  ii.  rer.  40 :    '*  Then  the  king  Neboohadneisar  fell  upon 
his  faoe»  and  worshipped  DanieL"    Daniel,  like  Jeeos,  neither  rehoked- 
the  men  who  wcmhipped  him,  nor  did  he  feel  indignant  at  such  m 
tribute  of  respect ;  yet  we  cannot  find  any  tobseqnent  assertion  that 
he  had  offended  Qod  by  suffering  himself  to  be  the  object  of  the  king's. 
vbor$hip  in  this  instance.     Besides,  Jesus  himself  uses  the  word 
'  worship '  in  the  latter  sense,  (I  mean  that  of  dyil  reYerence,)  in  one 
of  the  evangelical  parables,  where  he  represents  a  servant  as  worship- 
ping his  mastet.    J^ottfcew,  ch.  xriii.  ver.  26 :    "  The  servant  therefore 
fall  down  and  worshipped  him."    From  the  ciroomatance  of  Jesus 
positively  commanding  human  beings  to  worship  Qod  alone  in  spirit, 
and  not  in  any  form  or  shape,  either  human  or  angelic;  as,  John^ 
ch.  iv.  ver.  24  :  "  Qod  is  a  spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worshiphiminspirit  and  in  truth.*'    Af ottAsio,  ch.  iv.  ver.  10:  "Thoo 
shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  Qod,  and  Him  only  s|udt  thou  serve :" 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  his  rebuking  the  man  who  called  him 
"good  master/'  on  the  ground    that  the  term  "good"  should  be 
peculiarly  applied  to  Qod  alone,  (Math.  ch.  six.  ver.  17,)  we  necessarily 
conclude  that  Jesus  accepted  worship  only  as  a  mark  of  human  respect^ 
and  acknowledgment  of  gratitude.    Let  us  moreover  ascertain  from 
the  context,  the  sentimen^ks  which  the  blind  man,  the  leper,  the 
mariners,  and  the  disciplea  of  Jesus,  entertained  of  his  nature ;  end  we 
can  no  longer  hesitate  to  believe,  that  they  meant  by  the  worship 
they  offered,  only  the  manifestation  of  their  reverence  ipx  him  as  a 
superior,  indeed,  yet  still  as  a  created  being.   The  question  is.  Did 
those  that  offered  worship  to  Jesus  evizkoe  that  they  believed  him  to  be 
Qod,  or  one  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Qodhead,  and  equal  to  Qod  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind— the  blind  man,  after  his  cure,  spoke  of  Jesus  as 
a  Prophet,  and  a  righteous  man,  and  believed  him  when  he  said  he 
was  the  Son  of  Qod.  •  John^  ch.  iz.  ver.  31 :    "  Now  we  know"  (says 
the  blind  man,)  "  that  Qod  heareth  not  sinners :  butifanyman  be  » 
worshipper  of    Qod,  and  doeth  his  wiU,  him  he  heareth."    Yeiv 
33 :    "If  this  man  were  not  of  Qod,  he  could  do  nothing."    And  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  Jesus,  "  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of 
Qod?"  he  answers,  "Lord,  I  believe.    And  he  worshipped  him,'* 
Ver.  38.  The  unclean  spirit  which  is  said  in  Mark,  to  have  worshipped 
Jesus,  "  cried  with  a  loud  voice  and  said.  What  have  I  to  da  with 
thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  the  most  high  Qod?    I  o^^iire  Hhss  ly  Ged^ 
Ikat  thou  torment  me  not"    Markt  ch.  v.  ver.  7.    This 'adjunOion 
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noold  bftTe  be«D  abtvd  if  Jesus  weie  himself  addressed  es  Qod ; 
end  clearly  shews,  that  the  worship  offered  was  to  deprecate  the 
power  cl  a  being  wiibse  nature  was  subordinate  to  that  of  Qod,  hy 
idiose  name  be  was  adjnred.    The  leperi  too,  glorified  Qod,  while  to 
Jesus  he  gave  only  thanks  for  being  the  instrument  ol  his  cure. 
XmXes,  oh.  xrii  vers.  15,  16 :    "  And  one  of  them,  ^en  he  •  saw  that 
he  was  healed,  turned  back,  and  with  a  loud  voice  glorified  Qod, 
and  fell  down  on  his  face  at  his  feet,  giving  him  thanks"    The 
mariners  who  worshipped  Jesus  declared  at  the  same  instant,  **  Of  a. 
truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  Qod.'*    MoMew^  ch.  xivt  ver.  33.    The 
woman  of  Canaan,  who  is  also  stated  m  Matthew^  ch.  xv.  ver.  25,  to 
have  worshipped  Jesus,    addressed  him,  ver.  22,  as    **  the  son  of 
David,'*  by  which  term  she  certainly  would  not  have  designated  a 
being  whom  she  worshipped  as  Qod.    Peter,  the  most  celebrated  ol 
his  di«eiples,  shewed  his  faith  in  acknowledging  Jesus  merely  as  the 
Christ,'  or  in  oiher  words  with  the  same  exact  sense,  tibe  anointed  of 
Qod  which  is  certainly  far  from  implying  "  very  Qod.**    Mark,  ch. 
viii.  ver.  29.    Even  after  the  cmcifizion  we  find  the  disciples  convers*- 
ing  of  Jesus  only  as  *'  a  prophet,  mighty  in  deed  and  in  word  before 
Qod^--and  all  the  people.*'    Luke,  ch.  xxiv.  ver.  19.    It  was  Jesus 
himself  risen  from  the  dead  whom  they  addressed,  yet  dirou^out 
the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  which  condudes  with  Ihe   account  of 
his  being  carried  up  to  heaven,  they  are  only  further  taught  that  this 
^prophet  was  the  promised  Messiah,  but  by  no  means  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  worship  him  as  Ood.    Peter,  in  the  name  of  all  the  disciples 
declares,  John^  ch.  vi.  ver.  9t§    "  We  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou 
art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  Qod.*'    And  as  already  observed, 
the  disciple  John  declares,  that  the  object  df  the  Qoepel  is,  '*  that  ii 
may  be  believed  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."    John,  ch. 
XX.  ver.  31.     When  the  leper  prayed  to  Jesus  for  cure,  he  addressed 
him  only  with  the   term  Kvpti^  (Matthew,  ch.  viii.  ver.  2,)  which  in 
Qreek  is  used  as  synonymous  to  Lord  or  Master,  and  often  applied 
to  superior  persons. 

Every  Christian  is  morally  bound  to  evince  obedience  to  tfaa- 
ceMimandments  of  Jesus,  and  exert  himself  to  follow  his  example* 
tt  behoves  ns  therefore  to>  ascertain,  what  his  commandments  asre 
ivith  regard  to  the  object  of  sacred  worehip  and  prayer,  and  in  what 
manher  he  -himaetf  performed  those  solemn  religious-  duties.  The. 
very  act  of  prayer,- indeed,  implies  an  acknowledgment  of 
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U>  the  being  eddfed ;  but  tkoogh  Tiinitarieiifl  affirm  thai  tnoh  doTOtiba 
Wil6  ^id  by  Jesus  only  in  his  hmnan  oapadty,  liia  form  of  prayef 
ought  still  to  be  safficient  to  guide  hamaa  cf  eafatres  at  to  the  Being 
to  whom  their  prayers  shocdd  be  addredaed.  Let  us  examine,  there^ 
fbre,  whether  Jesos  in  his  acknowledged  human  capacity  eref 
offered  worship  or' prayer  to  wliat  Tiinitarians  term  the  second 
or  third  person  of  the  Qodhead,  or  once  directed  his  foUowna 
to  worship  or  pray  to'  either  of  them.  'But  so  far  from  finding  a 
single  direction  of  the  kind,  we  observe  on  the  contrary,  that  Jesus 
i^ricily  ionjoins  us  to  worship  the  Father  alone  in  that'  fonn  of 
prayer'  which  he  offered  for  our  guidance,  Matthew,  ch.  vi.  rer* 
9 :  **  After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye,  Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven,'  Sea"  '* Pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  Mcret :  and  iShy  Father^ 
which  seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  thee  openly."  In  the  same  way« 
when  the^  Saviour  himself  prays,  he  addresses  the  Father  aloha. 
Mauhew,  ch.  xxvi.  rer.  53 :  "  Thinkest  thou,"  says  Jesus  to  Petei^ 
"  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father?**  John, .ch.  xvi.  26  :  "I  will 
prfay  the  Father  for  you."  Luke,' A.  zxii.  yer.  41  and  42  :  "  And  he 
(the  Saviour)  was  withdrawn  from  them  about  a  stone's  cast,  and 
kneeled  down,  and  prayed,  saying,  Father,  if  thou  be  willing,  remove 
this  cup  from  me.*'  Mark,  ch.  ziv.  vers.  35  and  36 :  '*  And  fell  on 
the  ground,  and  prayed,  that  if  it  were  possible,  the  hour  might  pass 
fr6m  hiuL  And  he  said,  Abba,  Father,  all  things  are  possible  unto 
thee."  Luke,  ch.  vi.  ver.  12 :  "  He  went  out  unto'  a  mountain  to  pray, 
and  continued  aU  night  in  prayer  to  God.**  Luke,  ch.  x.  ver.  21 :  "  In 
that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  spirit,  and  said  I  thank  thee,  0  Father^ 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,"  John,  ch.  xi.  ver.  41 :  "  And  Jesus  lifted 
up'  Ids  eyes,  and  said.  Father.,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me." 
Matthew,  ch.  xxvii.  ver.  46 :  "My  Ood,  my  Qod,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me  ?"  John,  ch.  iv.  ver.  22 :  "Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what ;  we 
know  what  we  worship."  No  creed  drawn  up  l^  men,  nor  opinioA 
entertained  by  any  sect,  can  by  an  unbiassed  searcher  after  the  true 
doctrines  of  Christianity  be  suffered  to  set  aside  the  express  authority 
and  constant  example  of  the  gracious  author  of  this  religion. 
-  The  last  position  is,  that  Jesus  associated  his  own  name  with  that 
of  Qcid  in  the  rite  of  baptism,  intended  to  remain  in  force  to  the  end 
of  the  world ;  and  ordained  by  the  passage,  Matthew,  ch.  xxviii.  ver. 
19 :  ^'  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations,  baptising  them  in  the  name  ol  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'-    A  profession  of 
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belief  in  Qod  is  unqnaftdonably  oommon  to  all  the  religioi^  eappoaed 
to  have  been  fonnded  Tip<»i  the  authority  ol  the  Old  Testament:  bat 
^ach  is  distinguished  from  the  oiher  by  a  public  prolassion  of  futh 
in  their  lespective  Sunders*  ezpreesing  suoh  profession  in  a  language 
that  may  clearly  exhibit  the  inferior  nature  of  those  launders  to  the 
Dirine  Being  of  whom  they  declare  themselves  the  messengers.  This 
system  has  been  carried  <m  from  the  fint,  and  was  no  doubt  intended 
to  serre  as  a  perpetual  distinguishing  mark  of  faith.  The  Jews 
daim  that  they  have  rerelation,  rendering  a  belief  not  in  Qod  alone, 
but  in  Moses  also,  incumbent  upon  them,  Exodutt  ch.  xxv,  31 :  **  The 
people  feared  the  Lord  and  believed  the  Lord,  and  his  servant  Moses.'* 
But  the  term  **  his  servant  Moses,'*  in  this  passage,  suffices  to  prove 
die  subordination  of  Moses,  though  declared,  equally  with  God«  to  be 
an  object  of  their  belief.  In  like  manner  Muhammadans,  in  the  first 
aoknowlegdment  of  that  system  of  religion,  are  directed  to  profess 
faith  in  Gkxl,  and  also  in  Muhammad,  his  messenger,  in  the  following 

form :  iJJl  j^^iX^^ut  kJUIVJ  iJj^     "  There  is  no  God  except  the 

true  God,  Muhammad  is  his  messenger."  The  torm  "his  mes* 
senger"  removes  every  doubt  of  Muhammad*s  identity  or  equality 
with  God;  so  tie  epithet  '*8on**  found  in  the  passage,  "Baptising 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  ftc.*'  ought  to 
be  understood  and  admitted  by  evezy  one  as  expressing  the 
created  nature  of  Christ,  thou^  the  most  highly  exalted  among  all 
creatures.  If  baptism  were  administered  to  one  embracing  Ohristianr 
ity  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  would  thereby 
no  more  become  enrolled  as  a  Christian,  than  as  a  Jew  or  as  a  Mo- 
bammadan ;  for  both  of  them,  in  common  with  Christians,  would 
readily  submit  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  God  and  his  prevailing 
influence  over  the  universe.  But  as  Christianity  requires  peculiarly 
%  faith  in  Jesus,  as  the  promised  Messiah,  the  gracious  Saviour  enjoins 
baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Son  also,  so  as  to  distinguish  his  happy 
followers  from  the  Jews  and  the  rest  of  the  people.  A  mere  associa- 
ti<m  of  names  in  divine  commandments  therefore  never  can  be  con* 
sidered  as  tending  to  prove  identity  or  equality  between  the  subjecte 
of  those  names :— such  junction  of  names  is  found  frequently  in  the 
Sacred  Writings  without  establishing  unity  among  the  persons  whom 
those  names  imply. 
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Hie  Editor  qnotes  the  foUowing  passage,  Matthew,  (bL  zxriii.  ver. 
18 :  "  AU  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  delivered  unto  me/*  recom- 
mending it  as  a  sore  proof  of  the  deity  of  Jesus.  I  regret  very  mnch 
that  the  force  of  the  expression  **  is  deliyered  nnto  me,*'  found  in  this 
passage,  shoold  have  escaped  the  discerning  notice  of  the  Reverend 
Editor.  Does  not  the  term  ^  delivered  *'  shew  evidently  an  entire 
dependence  of  Jesoa  npon  the  Being  who  has  committed  to  him  such 
power  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the  nature  of  an  omnipotent  Qod  lo 
exercise  power  delivered  to  him  by  another  being,  or  to  confess  that 
the jK>wer  he  poooeooes  has  been  received  by  him  from  another. 

(^  to  the  qneBti<m  of  the  Editor,  '*Did  Muhammad,  anogant  aa  gl^  r'J. 
he  vas,  ever  make  such  a  declaration  as  Jeeus  did,  namely,  that  *I  q 
am  with  you  always  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  ?'  '*    I  will  not  re-   V  \    \ 
new  the  subject,  as  it  has  been  already  discussed  in  examining  the  A^'  i   ^'' 


first  position*    I  only  entreat  the  attention  of  the  Editor  to  the  follow-  i  . 
ing  assertions  of  Muhammad,  known  to  almost  aU  Musalmans  who  i  ^  ^ 
have  the  least  knowledge  of  their  own  religion :  G '  •   / 


«       •      «        # 


"  Truly  the  mat  and  glorious  God  raised  me  as  merey  and  gutd^ 
anee  to  vxnid$J^ 

"  I  tDOs  the  first  of  all  Prophets  in  creation,  and  the  last  in  appear- 
ance.'* 

"I  was  a  Prophet  when  Adam  was  in  earth  and  water.** 

*'I  am  the  Lord  of  those  that  were  sent  by  God.    This  is  no  boast 
to  me.** 

(^^  iT)}  J^  J^  ^^ 
*'  My  shadow  is  on  the  head  only  of  my  followers.** 
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'*  fii9  who  has  seen  m^  has  seen  Qod." 

"  He  who  has  obeyed  me,  has .  obeyed  Qod ;  and  he  who  has  sin;- 
aM  against  me,  has  sinned  against  Qod.*' 

It  is,  however,  fortonate  lor  Mnsalmans,  tiiat  from  want  of  famili- 
arity and  inlamate  connexion  between  ihe  primitiTe  Mohammadam  and 
iheir  contemporary  heathens,  the  doctrines  of  Monotheism  taught  by 
Muhammad,  and  entertained  by  his  followers  have  not  been  corrupted 
by  polythaistical  notions  of  Bsgans,  nor  have  heathen  modes  of  wor- 
ship or  festivals  been  introduced  among  Mnsalmans  of  Arabia  and 
-Turkey  as  a  part  of  their  religion.  Besides,  metaphorical  expressions 
having  been  Vbry  common  among  Oriental  nations,  Muhamnoadans 
could  not  fail  to  understand  tiiem  in  their  proper  sense,  although 
these  expressions  may  throw  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  Enro- 
pean  Commentated  even  of  j^rofotind  learning.     , 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atof^ement* 

All  the  texts  collected  by  the  R0?erend  ficlitor  in  hk  reriew 
from  the  aathoritj  of  the  dmne  Teacher,  in  faTonr  of  the  second 
important  doctrine  of  the  cross,  implying  the  yicariotts  sacrifice  of 
Jestts  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  are  as  faUow :  *'  I  am 
the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven :  if  any  man  eat  of 
this  bread,  he  shall  live  forever.'*  "  His  g^rihg-  his  fledi  for  the  life 
of  the  world.**  "  I  lay  down  my  life  for  my  sheep.**  "The  Son  of 
Man  is  come  to  give  his  life  a ■  ransom  for  many.**  ^Is  any  one  of 
these  passages,  I  woold  ask,  in  the  shape  of  an  explicit  command- 
ment, or  are  they  more  than  a  mere  statement  of  facts  requiring  ^gor  c  [^\' .  ^y 
rative  interpretation  ?    For  it  is  obvious  that  an  attempt  to  take  ^^ 

them  lit  their  direct  sense,  especially  the  first,  (*'  I  am  the  living 
bread  ;-^if  any  man  eat  of  this,  Ac.,**)  wonld  amount  to  gross  absor- 
dity.  D6  they  reasonably  convey  anything  more  than  the  idea,  that 
Jesus  was  invested  with  a  divine  commission  to  deliver  instmctions 
leading  to  eternal  beatitude,  which  whosoever  should  receive  should 
live  for  ever  ?7  And  that  the  Saviour,  foreseeing  that  tiie  imparting 
of  liiose  instructions  would,  by  exciting  the  anger  and  enmity  of  the 
superstitious  Jews,  cause  his  life  to  be  destroyed,  yet  hesitated  not 
to  persevere  in  their  promulgation  ;  as  if  a  king,  who  hazards  his 
life  to  procure  freedom  and  peace  for  his  subjects,  were  to  address 
himself  to  them  saying,  "I  lay  down  my  life  for  you.**  This 
interpretation  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  following  passages. — Lvkey 
ch.  iv.  ver.  43  :  **  And  he  said  unto  them  I  must  preach  the 
kingdom  of  GJod  to  other  cities  also ;  for  therefore  am  I  $ent"  Ch, 
ii.  vers  47 — 49:  "And  all  that  heard  him  were  astonished  at  his 
understanding  and  answers.  And  when  they  (his  parents)  saw  him, 
they  were  amazed :  and  his  mother  said  unto  him.  Son,  why  hast 
thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ?  Behold,  thy  father  and  I  have  sought  thee 
sorrowing.  And  he  said  unto  them.  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me  ? 
wist  ye  not  that  I  muet  he  about  my  Father* $  hueineee  ?"  Wherein 
Jesus  declares,  that  the  sole  object  of  his  mission  was  to  preach  and 
impart  divine  instructions.  Again,  after  having  instructed  his  dis- 
ciples in  the  divine  law  and  will,  as  appears  from  the  following  text, 
**  fbr  I  have  given  unto  them  the  words  which  thou  gavest  me  ;  and 
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they  have  received  them,  and  have  known  eorely  ihat  I  came  oat 
from  thee,  and  they  have  believed  that  thou  didat  send  me."  {John, 
eh.  xvii.  ver.  8.)  Jesas  in  his  communion  with  God  manileals  that 
he  had  completed  the  object  of  hia  mission  by  imparting  divine  oom- 
mandments  to  mankind P'l  have  glodfied  thee  on  the  earth,  I  hav€ 
finished  theworkufkUh  thou  gavett  me  to  do.*'  Had  his  death  on  the 
cross  been  the  work,  or  part  of  the  work,  for  the  perfarmanoe  of  which 
Jesus  was  sent  into  this  world  he,  as  the  founder  of  troth,  would  not 
have  declared  himself  to  have  finished  that  work  prior  to  his  deathp 

That  Jesus  ^ould  ride  on  a  colt,  should  receive  an  offer  ol 
vinegar  to  drink,  and  should  be  wounded  with  a  spear  after  he  had 
delivered  up  the  ghost^  as  well  as  his  death  on  the  cross,  were  events 
prophesied  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  consequently  theee  were  fnl^ 
filled  by  Jesus.  Vide  Luke,  ch.  xziv.  vers.  26  and  27  :  "  Ought  not 
Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  gloiy  ? 
And  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  Prophets,  he  expounded  unto 
them  in  all  the  scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself."  Bat  -we 
are  unhappily  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  other  design  in  each  of  these 
events,  whidh  happened  to  Jesus  before  his  ascent  to  heaven.  ^  am. 
therefore  sony  that  I  must  plead  my  inability  to  make  a  aatiafactoxy 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  Editor,  "  Had  ever  Jesus  tranagreaaed 
his  heavenly  Father's  wiU,  that  he  underwent  such  afflictions  ?"  I 
can  only  say,  that  we  find  in  the  Scriptures  that  several  other  Pro* 
phets  in  common  with  Jesus  suffered  great  afflictions,  and  aome  even 
death,  as  predicted.  But  I  know  not  whether  those  afflictiona  were 
the  consequences  of  the  sins  committed  by  them  or  by  their  parents, 
\^  z:*^  or  whether  these  distresses  were  experienced  by  them  through  some 
divine  purpose  unknown  to  us ;  as  some  scriptural  authorities  shew 
beyond  doubt,  that  man  may  be  made  liable  to  suffering  for  some 
secret  divine  purpose,  without  his  or  his  parents  having  perpetrated 
any  remarkable  crime.  (JohUf  ch.  ix  ver.  3:  "Jesua  answered. 
Neither  .hath  this  man  sinned  nor  his^rents ;  but  that  the  works  <^ 
God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him.^  The  latter  alternative  (name- 
ly that  the  righteous  Prophets  suffered  afflictions  and  even  death  for 
some  divine  purpose,  known  thoroughly  to  God  alone)  aeems  more 
consistent  with  the  contents  of  the  sacred  writings,  such  as  follow : 
Mark,  ch.  xii.  vers.  1 — 9 :  "  And  he  began  to  speak  unto  them  by 
parables.  A  certain  man  planted  a  vineyard,  and  set  a  hedge 
|tbout   it,   and   digged   a  place   for   the   wine   fat,    and   built  a 
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|ower»  and  kt  it  oat  to  husbandmen,  and  went  into  a  far  oonntiy. 
Am)  at  the  aeaaon  he  sent  to  the  hnabandmen  a  servant,  that  he 
night  leceiTe  from  the  husbandmen  of  the  fruit  of  the  yineyard. 
And  they  canght  him*  and  beat  him,  and  sent  him  away  empty.  And 
an^in  he  sent  nnto  them  another  servant ;  and  at  him  they  caststones. 
and  woimded  him  in  the  head,  and  sent  him  away  shamefully  handled. 
And  again  he  sent  another ;  and  him  they  killed,  and  many  othen  ; 
beating  som^,  and  killing  some.  Haying  yet  thefefore  one  Son,  his 
well-beloTed,  he  sent  him  also  last  nnto  them,  saying.  They  will 
fe^erence  my  Son.  Bnt  these  husbandmen  said  among  themselves. 
This  is  the  heir;  come,  let  us  kill  him,  and  the  inheritance  shall  be 
ours.  And  th^  took  him,  and  killed  him  and  cast  him  out  of  the 
▼ineyaid.  What  shall  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  do  ?  He 
will  oome  and  destroy  the  husbandmen,  and  will  give  the  vineyard 
unto  others."  John^  ch.  xv.  vers.  21, 22 :  "But  all  these  things  will 
they  do  unto  you  for  my  name*s  sake,  because  they  know  not  him 
that  sent  me.  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them,  they  had 
not  had  sin  :  but  now  they  have  no  doak  for  their  sin."  This  parable 
and  these  passages  give  countenance  tothe  idea,  that  Qod  suffered 
his  Prophets,  and  Jesus,  his  beloved  Son,  to  be  cruelly  treated  and 
slain  .by  the  Jews  lor  the  purpose  of  taking  away  every  excuse  that 
they  mi^t  oflbr  for  their  guilt 

.  Qsk  ezplainixtg  the  objects  of  Jesus's  death  on  the  cross,  the  Editor 
confidently  assumes,  that  "  If  we  view  Jesus  Christ  as  atoning  for 
the  sins  of  men;  we  have  eveiy  thing  perfectly  in  character :  he 
became  incaniate  to  accomplish  that  which  could  have  been  effected  \f^  ^.^^  ^.^ 
by  neither  men  nor  angels."  I  should  therefore  wish  to  know  whether 
Jesus,  whom  the  Editor  represents  as  God  incarnate,  suffered  death 
and  pain  for  the  sins  of  men  in  his  divine  nature,  or  in  his  human  >J 
capacity  ?  The  former  must  be  highly  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  God,  which,  we  are  persuaded  to  believe  by  reason  and  tradition,  is 
above  being  rendered  liable  to  death  or  pain  ;  since  the  difference  we 
draw  between  Gkxi  and  the  objects  that  are  not  Gk)d,  is,  that  one 
caiuiot  be  subjected  to  death  or  termination,  and  the  other  is  finite 
and  liable  to  mortality^  That  the  eflects  of  Ghiist*s  appearance  on 
earth,  whether  with  respect  to  the  salvation  or  condemnation  of 
mankind,  were  finite,  and  therefore  suitable  to  the  nature  of  a  finite 
being  to  accomplish^  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  to  the  present 
time  millions  of  human  beings  axe  daily  passing  through  the  world. 
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whom  the  doctrines  he  tan^t  Ulifve  never  readied,  and  who  of  eoorse 
must  be  considered  as  excluded  Ironi  the  benefit  of  his  having  died 
•lor  the  remission  of  their  sins.  Ilie  latter,  namely,  that  Jasitf 
siiitered  death  and  pain  in  his  hnmaH  capacity  as  an  atonement  lok 
the  offences  of  others,  seems  t6tally  inconsistent  wiih  the  jwtice^ 

«  »  •    •  • 

ascribed  to  God,  and  eren  at  variance  with  those  principles  of  eqmty 
required  of  men  ;  for  it  woold  be  a  piece  of  gross  iniquity  to  afflioi 
one  innocent  being,  who  had  all  the  human  feelings,  lind  who  had 
never  transgressed  the  will  Of  Gkxl,  with  the  death  of  the  eroai,  for 
the  crimes  committed  by  others,  especially  when  he  declares  such 
great  aversion  to  it,  as  is  manifest  from  the  following  passages. 
Matthew,  ch.  zxvi.  vers.  37,  39,  42,  and  43 :  *'  And  he  took  ^th  him 
Peter  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  b^gan  to  be  sorrowfnt 
and  very  heavy.  And  prayed,  saying,  0  my  Fa&er,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  (meaning  death)  pass  from  me  :  nevertheless, 
not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt.  He  went  away  again  the  second  time, 
and  prayed,  saying,  O  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from 
me,  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done."  Mark,  dh.  xiv.  ver.  36 : 
^*  And  he  said,  Abba,  Father,  all  things  are  possible  ujito  thee ;  take 
away  this  cup  from  me ;  nevertheless,  not  what  I  will,  but  what  thou 
wiit."  lAiks,  ch.  xxii.  vera  42  and  44 :  '<  Saying,  Father,  if  thou  be 
willing,  remove  this  cup  from  me :  nevertheless,  not  my  wiH,  but 
thine,  be  done.  And  being  in  an  agony,  he  prayed  more  esrne^y : 
and  his  sweat  was- as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood,  falling  down  to  the 
ground.*'  John,  ch.  tii.  ver.  27 :  "  Now  is  my  soul  troubled  ;  and 
what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour :  hut  for  this  cause 
came  I  unto  this  hour."  Do  not  these  passages  evidently  shew,  that 
Jesus  in  his  human  capacity  (according  to  the  Trinitarian  phrase)  felt 
averse  to  death  and  pain,  and  that  he  ealnestly  prayed  that  he  might 
not  be  subjected  to  it?  Jesus,  however,  knowing  that  the  will  of  the 
Father  rendered  such  death  unavoidable,  yielded  to  it  as  predicted. 
John,  ch.  xi.  vers.  17  and  18  :  "  Therefore  doth  my  Father  lote  ms 
because  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  might  take  it  again :  no  fhan  taketh 
it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself ;  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,- 
and  I  have  power  to  take  it :  again  this  eommandmerU  ho/ee  t  reoeiveS 
of  my  FaOier.''  Matthew,  ch.  xxvi.  vers.  53  and  54  :  "Thinkest  thov 
that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  He  shall  presently  give  ii|e 
more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ?  But  how  then  shall  the  Scripture 
be  iulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be?"    The  iniquily  of  one*8  being 
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B^otttioed  lo  death  m  an  atonemeat  for  the  fanlt  oomnlUtted  by  another 
ia  80  palpable,  that  althoogh  in  many  ooimtries  the  hiiman  race  think 
tlnemaehrea  jnstified  in  detaining  the  pereons  of  those  men  who, 
vpluntarily  makix^  themaelyes  reaponaible  for  the  debt  or  the  persona' 
d  others,  fail  to  fulfil  their  engagemetita ;.  nererthelaep  every  just  niaa« 
amoQgithem  would  shndder  at  the  idea  of  one's  being  put  to  death  for 
aisrime  committed  by  another,  even  if  the  innocent  man  should  wilk 
ingly  offer  his  life  in  behalf  of  that  other. 

In  endeavonring  to  proye  Jesns's  atonement  for  sin  by  his  death, 
the  BeTsrend  Editor  urges,  **  Is  he  called  the  Sayiour  of  men  because 
he  gave  them  moral  precepts^  by  obeying  which  they  might  obtain  the 
divine  fSsTotir,  with  the  enjoyment  of  heayen  as  their  just  desert  ?  or,* 
because  he  di^  in  their  stead  to  atone  for  their  sins  and  procure  for 
them  eveiy  blessing,  Ac.  ?  If  Jesus  be  termed  a  Saviour  merely  be- 
cause he  instructed  men,  he  has  this  honor  in  common  with  Moses, 
and  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist,  neither  of  whom  however  assumed- 
the  tiUe  of  Saviour."    We  find  the  title  *'  Saviour'*  applied  frequently 
in  the  divine  writings  to  those  persons  who  had  been  endued  with. 
the  power  of  saving  people,  either  by  inculcating  doctrines,  or  afford- 
ing piotection  to  them,  although  none  of  them  atoned  for  the  sins  of 
mankind  by.  their  deatfi.     Obadiah,  ver.  81 :  "And  savioura  shall., 
come  tip  on  mount  Zion  to.  judge  the  mount  of  Esau;  and  the  king^- 
dom  diaU  be  the  Lord's."    Nshemiah,  ch.  iz.  ver.  27  :  "  And  accord* 
ingto  thy  manifold  mercies  thou  gave^t  them  $om&urs.  Who  saved 
them  out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies."  S  JTfti^cch.  ziiL  ver.  5 :  "  The. 
Lord  gave  Isnel  a  samaur^  to  that  they  went  oat  from  under  the 
handof  theSyiiatis.'^    How  could,  therefore,  the  Editqr,  a  diligent 
staident.  of.  the  Bible,    lay  such  a  stress  japon  the  application  of 
the  term  "Saviour"  to  Jeeus,  as  to  adduce  it  as  a  proof  of  .thO' 
doctrine  of  the  atonement ;  ecfpepially  ^when  Jesus  himself  declarei^ 
frequently,  that  he  saved  the :  people,  eoldy  through  the  inculcation 
*€il  tile  word  of  God?  •/obn,  ch.  xv,.ver.3'r  ";  Now  ye  are  clean  throiigh; 
tba  word  which  I  have  spoksii  unto  you."     Ch.  v.  ver.  24 :  ''  He  that 
heaxQth  my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting 
lilq."    Ch.  vi.  ver.  63.:    "  The  woida  that  I: speak  unto  you,  they  arO; 
Sjpirit,  and  they  are  life  -."^^wherein  Jeeus  Ireprosentu  hifnself  as  a  Savi* 
our,  or  a  distributor  of  eternal  Hfci,  in  his  capacity  of  divine  teacher., 
.  Jeans  is  of  opurse  justly,  termed  and  esteemed  %  S^viotur,  ft)r  having, 
inatcncted..men  in  the.  Divine  will  and  law,  never  before  so  fnUj. 
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rerealad.  Woald  it  degride  Jesus  to  leroie  him  as  a  Diviae  Teaehflc; 
because  Hoses  and  the  Prophets  before  him  deliTered  to  the  people 
divine  instnietioiiB  ?  Or  would  it  depreeiato  the  dignity  of  Jasoa, 
to  believe  that  he,  in  common  with  sereral  other  prophets,  underwent 
afflictions  and  death?  Such  an  idea  is  indeed  unscriptnnl,  lor  God 
represents  the  Christ  as  a  Prophet  equal  to  Moses,  (DeuL  ch.  xriii. 
Tsr.  18.)  Jesus  declares  himself  to  have  come  to  Mfil  the  Inw 
taught  by  Moses :  (Matthew,  oh.  ▼.  Tsr.  7.)  "  Think  not  that  I  am 
oome  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the  Pit^hets,  I  am  not  come  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfil ;"  and  strictly  commands  his  disciples  and  the  people 
at  large  to  obey  whaterer  Moses  had  tan^^t.  Ch.  Txiii.  vers.  2,  3 : 
"Saying,  the  Scribes  and  I^iaiisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat :  all  therefore 
whatsoeyer  they  bid  you  obsenre,  that  obsenre  and  do ;  but  do  not  ye 
after  their  works :  for  they  say,  and  do  not.'* 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot,  without  offending  my  conscience,  agree 
with  the  Reverend  Editor  in  the  opinion,  that  "If  Jesus  be  esteemed 
merely  a  teacher,  the  greater  degree  of  honour  must  be  given  to  Mioses^ 
for  it  was  in  reality  his  law  that  Jesus  explained  and  estobUshed." 

At  is  true  that  Moses  began  to  erect  the  everlasting  edifice  of  true 
religion,  consisting  of  a  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  (Sod,  and  obedience 
to  his  will  and  commandmente ;  but  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  completed 
the  structure,  and  rendered  his  law  perfoctj  To  convince  the  Elditor 
of  this  foot,  I  beg  to  call  his  attention  to  the  following  instances^ 


found  even  in  a  single  chapter,  as  exhibiting  the  perfection  to  wliioh 

Jesus  brou^t  the  Law  given  by  Moses  and  other  Prophets.  Maithmo, 

ch.  V.  vers.  21,  22  :  J^Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old 

time.  Thou  shalt  not  loll ;  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger 

of  the  judgment :  but  I  say  unto  you.  That  whosoever  is  aogxy  with 

his  brother  without  a  cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment :  and 

whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Baca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 

council :  but  wholBoever  shall  say.  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of 

hell  fire."    Vers.  27,  28 :     "  Te  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them 

of  eld  time.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery :  but  I  say  unto  yon,  that 

whosoever  .looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  oommitted 

adultery."  ^  Vers.  31,  32 :    *'  It  hath  been  said,  whosoever  shall  pot 

avray  his  wife,  let  him  give  her  a  writing  of  divorcement :  bat  I  say 

imto  you.  That  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  saving  for.the 

cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her  to  conmiit  adultery.*'    Vera.  38, 

aO :    "Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  An  eye  for  aaeye»  and 
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a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;  batl8a7tiiitoyoathatyeie8i8tnoteTil:liatid[ioao> 
ever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  torn  to  him  the  other  also." 
Vers.  43—45.  '*  Te  hare  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  lore 
thy  nei^boor,  and  hate  thine  enemy  :  bat  I  say  nnto  yon,  Love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  corse  yon,  do  good  to  tiiem  that  hate  yoa,  and 
pray  for  them  that  despitefolly  nse  yon,  and  persecn  te  you :  that  ye  may 
be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  :  for  he  maketh  his 
sun  to  rise  on  the  eril  and  on  the  good  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust.*'  j  Now  I  hope  I  may  be  justified  in  expressing  my 
belief,  (though  it  vanes  from  the  declaration  made  by  the  £ditor,) 
that  no  ^Tvotor  honour  can  be  justly  given  to  any  teacher  of  the  will 
of  Qod,  than  what  is  due  to  the  author  of  the  doctrines  just  quoted, 
which,  with  a  power  no  less  than  standing  miracles  could  produce, 
carry  with  them  proofs  of  their  divine  origin  to  the  conviction  of  the 
high  and  low,  the  learned  and  unlearned  J 

The  Editor,  in  page  101,  lays  much  stress  on  circumstances,  the 
very  minuteness  of  which,  he  thinks,  '*  serves  to  enhance  their  value 
as  testimonies."  He  alludes  to  the  epithet  "  Lamb  Qodd"  having 
been  twice  applied  to  Jesus  by  John  the  Baptist,  two  of  whose 
disciples  were  thereby  induced  to  become  followers  of  Jesus.  This 
is  considered  by  the  Editoir  as  implying  an  admission  on  the  part  of 
Ohrist,  that  as  a  Iamb,  particularly  the  Paschal  Lamb,  was  used  in 
sacrifice  as  an  atonement  for  sins,  he  also  came  into  the  world  to 
sacrifice  his  life  as  an  atonement  for  sin.  We  find,  however,  the  term 
"lamb,"  as  well  as  ''sheep"  applied  in  other  places,  where  no 
allusion  to  the  sacrificial  lamb  can  be  well  imagined,  and  from  which 
we  infer  that  these  were  epithets  generally  applied  to  innocence 
subjected  to  persecution ;  a  meaning  which  sufficiently  accords  with 
the  use  of  the  word  lamb  in  the  instance  in  question.    We  have  those  .^ 

terms  applied  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples  in  John,  ch.  zzi.  vers.  15 — 17»  ^  "^ 

where  he  commands  Simon  Peter  "  to  feed  his  lambs,^  ^  to  feed  hia        /^  • 
sheep ;"  and  in  ch.  x.  vers.  26, 27,  "  Te  believe  not  because  ye  are  not  ^y  .\ 
of  my   sheep." — "My  sheep   hear  my  voice."    Now,  many  of  the         ^K*^ 
Apdstles  suffered  death  in  consequence  of  their  endeavours  to  with-  •/■    XA 
draw  men  from  sin;  but  the  Eklitor  will  not  thence,  I  presume,  "WT 
maintain,  though  it  fellow  from  his  argument,  that  the  term  "  lamb  "     /(^ 
was  applied  to  them,  to  shew  that,  by  their  death,  they  also  atoned'"^  £*  ^  '^ 
fer  the  sins  of  mankind.  \vFhe  Reverend  Editor  might  have  ^fM^v^dJIir  rs.  \ 
the  arguments  he  has  adduced  to  prove,  that  Jesus  was  sent  intcP^  ^  ' 
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Hub  world  as  the  lonip-expected  Messiah,  intended  to  suffer  death 
and  difficulties  like  other  prophets  who  went  before  him;  as  the 
Editor  may  find  in  the  compilation  in  x^nestion,  as  well  as  in  its 
defence,  Jesus  of  Nasareth  represented  as  **  The  Son  of  God»"  a  term . 
eponymous  with  that  of  Messiah,  the  highest  of  all  the  prophets ; 
and  his  life  declares  him  to  haye  been,  as  represented  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, pure  as  light,  innocent  as  a  lamb,  necessary  for  eternal  life  as 
bread  for  a  temporal  one,  and  great  as  the  angels  of  Qod,  or  rather 
greater  than  they.    He  also  might  have    omitted  to  quote  such 
authority  as  shews,  that  Christ,  being  a  mediator  between  Qod  and 
men,  "declared  that  whatsoever  they  (his  Apostles)  shall  ask  in 
his  name,  the  Father  will  give  them  ;'*  for  the  Compiler,  in  his 
defence  of  the  Precepta  of  Jesus,  repeatedly  acknowledged  Christ  as 
the  Redeemer,  Mediator,  and  Intercessor  with  God,  in  behalf  of  his 
followers.    But  such  intercession  does  not,  I  presume,  tend  to  a  proof 
of  the  deity  or  the  atonement  of  Jesus,  as  interpreted  by  the  Editor ; 
for  God  is  represented  in  the  saered  books  to  have  often  shewn  mercy . 
to  ti{i^Vm<l  for  righteous  men's  sakes ;  how  much  more,  then,  would 
he  naturally  manifost  his  favour  towards  those  who  might  petition  him 
in  the  name  of  one  whom  he  anointed  and  exalted  over  all  creatures 
and  prophets  ?h  Oen.  ch.  zxx.  ver.  27:    *'I  have  learned  by  expe- 
rience, that  me  Lord  hath  blessed  me  for  thy.  sake."     Jeremiah^ 
^.  zxvii.  ver.  18 :    "  But  if  they  be  Prophets,  and  if  the  word  of  the 
Lord  be  with  them,  let  them  now  make  intercession  to  the  Lord  of 
hosts.'*    Moreover,  we  find  angels  declared  to  have  been  endued  with, 
the  power  of  pardoning  and  redeeming  men  on  various  occasions. 
Gene$i$j  dou  xlviii.  ver.  16  :     "  The  Aogel  which  .redeemed  me  from 
all  evil,  bless  the  lads ! "  Exodu$,  ch.  xxiii.  vers.  20,  21 :     <*  Behold, 
I  send  an  Angel  before  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to  bring 
thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared.    Beware  of  him,  and  pbey 
his  voioe,  provoke  him  not ;  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions : 
for  my  name  is  in  him." 

With  regard  to  this  doctrine^  I  have  carefully  noticed  eveiy 
argument  advanced  by  the  £ditor,  trom  the  authority  of  Jesus  him;* 
self  in  its  support ;  and  have  adduced  such  arguments  as  may  be  used 
by  those  that  reject  that  doctrine,  and  which  they  rest  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  same  Divine  Teacher ;  leaving  the  decision  of  the  subject 
to  the  discreet  judgment  of  the  public,  by  declining  to  deliver  any 
opinion,  as  an  individual,  as  to  the  merits  thereof. 


CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  doctrines  and  miraculouB  narrMianB  of  the  New  Testament, 
I  RBQRBT  that  the  Editor  ahoiild  h»7e  accused  the  OompOer  of 
luvring  charged  "  on  the  dogmas  or  doctrineB  of  OhriertiaBity  those 
wars  and  that  bloodshed  -which  hare  occurred  between  nations  merdy 
termed  Ohristians."  The  0<>in(>iler,  in  his  defence  of  the  precepts  of 
Jesus,  has  ascribed  such  disputes  and  contentions  not  to  anything 
eoDtained  in  the  Scriptures,  but  to  the  different  interpretations  of 
dogmas,  which  he  esteemed  not  essential  for  salvation.  In  order 
to  convince  the  Editor  of  the  accuracy  of  my  assertion,  I  entreat 
his  attention  to  page  18,  line  22,  and  page  22,  line  24,  of  my  • 
defence  of  the  compiled  Precepts,  under  ^e  designation  of  **  Aa 
Appeal  to  the  Christian  Public  " 

The  Editor  observes,  that  ''wars  and  bloodshed  existed  before 
the  promulgation  of  Christianity  in  the  world  ;  neither  Christianity, 
therefore,  nor  its  domgas,  created  the  causes  of  wars  and  bioodshed. 
They  existed  in  the  human  mind  long  before  its  doctrines  were  pub- 
lished ;  and  that  quarrels  and  feuds  between  the  Arians  and  tke 
Orthodox  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  were  little  more  than 
struggles  for  power  and  wealth.*'    Although  human  frailty  and  want 
of  perfection  in  men  are  in  fact  esteemed  as  the  first  and  original 
causes  of  their  improper  conduct  and  wicked  deeds,  yet  in  Iflie  ordinary 
aceeptatioQ  of  the  term  "  cause,"  good  or  evil  aots  are  iuTSiriably  attaHr- 
bnxted  to  their  immediate  motives,  ascertained  frcmi  cinmmstantial 
mdence;  and  these  acts  are  consequently  held  to  entitle  their 
Mspeotive  agents  to  praise  or  reproach.    But  as  tike  motives  of  actions 
4nd  secrets  of  the  human  heart  are  in  truth  known  to  Ck>d  alone,  it 
is-  indeed  beyond  my  power  to  estaUish  in  a  satisf aclory  manner,  thftt 
the  ttiAJority  of  the  primitive  Arians  and  Trinitarians  were  excited  by 
their  rtistalren  religious  zeal  to  slay  ^ach  other,  and  not  by  a  desire  of 
power  and  worldly  advancement.  \1  would  appeal,  however,  to  the 
Editot  himself,  whether  it  would  not  be  indeed  very  illiberal,  to 
appose,  that  almost  aU  l^e  ChristiAn  world  should  for  a  period  df 
iwo, hundred  years  have  been  weak  or  wicked  enough  to  engage 
iDrilfuUy  in  causing  ths  blood  of  each  other  to  be  shed  imddr  tbs 
cloak  of  religioii,  and  meesly  &r  worldly  motivesj    But  as  thid  nMkt 
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be  a  matter  of  opinion,  I  beg  to  shew  that  which,  has  been  entertained 
on  the  subject  by  one  of  the  highest  authorities,  against  the  Trinita- 
rians, who  have  written  on  the  history  of  Christianity.  I  allude  to 
Dr.  Mosheim,  whose  words  I  here  give,  and  I  entreat  my  readers  to 
draw  their  own  inferences  from  them : 

Volume  I,  p.  419 :  "  After  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great,  one 
of  his  sons,  Constantius,  who  in  the  division  of  the  empire  became 
ruler  of  the  East,  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Arian  party,  whose 
principles  were  also  zealously  adopted  by  the  £mpress,  and  indeed 
by  the  whole  court  On  the  other  hand,  Constantine  and  Constans, 
Emperors  ol  the  West,  maintained  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Nice 
throughout  all  the  provinces  where  their  jurisdiction  extended. — 
Hence  arose  endless  animosities  and  seditions,  treacherous  plots,  and 
open  acts  of  injustice  and  violence  between  the  two  contending 
parties ;  Council  was  assembled  against  Council,  and  |heir  jarring 
and  contradictory  decrees  spread  perplexity  and  confusion  throughout 
the  Christian  world."  Page  420 :  "  His  (Gratian's)  zeal  for  their 
interest,  though  fervent  and  active,  was  surpassed  by  that  of  his 
\<  '^  ^  ^  successor,  Theodosius  the  Great,  who  raised  the  secular  arm  against 
the  Arians  with  a  terrible  degree  of  violence,  drove  them  from  their 
churches,  and  enacted  laws  whose  severity  exposed  them  to  the 
greatest  calamities."  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  other  motives 
than  those  of  mistaken  zeal  for  a  particular  doctrine  could  have 
influenced  the  mind  of  an  Emperor  like  Theodosius  to  such  acts  of 
cruelty  and  violence :  but  however  that  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that  if 
such  a  mode  of  interpreting  conduct  be  adopted,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
where  we  are  to  stop.  The  devotion  even  of  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs 
of  Christianity  may  be  attributed  to  a  pursuit  after  power  over  the 
minds  and  respect  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  all  distinction  of  good  and 
evil  character  be  considered  as  futile  and  without  foundation.  With 
respect  to  the  final  success  of  the  Trinitarian  party,  it  appears  to  me 
the  event  natarallly  to  have  been  expected.  For,  to  the  people  of 
those  ages,  doctrines  that  resembled  the  pdytheistical  belief  that  till 
then  prevailed,  must  have  been  more  acceptable  than  those  which 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  such  notions.  The  idea  of  a  God  in 
human  form  was  easy  and  familiar :  Emperors  and  Empresses  had 
altars  raised  to  them  even  during  their  lives  and  after  death  were 
'enrolled  as  divinities.  Perhaps  too,  something  may  justly  be  attri- 
bttted  to  a  certain  degree  of  pride  and  satis^tion  in  the  idea,  that 
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the  religion  they  had  begun  to  pFoleee  was  dictated  immediately  by 
the  Deity  himaelf,  rather  than  by  any  subordinate  agency.  There  had 
not  been  among  the  Heathens  any  class  of  mankind  to  whom  they 
were  accustomed  to  look  up  with  that  devotion  familiarly  entertained 
by  the  Jews  towards  Moses  and  their  Prophets,  and  they  were  conse- 
quently ready  to  elevate  to  a  God  any  being  who  rose  in  their 
estimation  above  the  level  of  mankind. 

The  violence  and  outrages  which  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
have  experienced  from  each  other,  were  not  of  course,  as  observed 
by  the  Reverend  Editor,  owing,  in  their  origin,  to  the  adoption 
of  different  interpretations  respecting  the  deity  of  Christ  or  of  the 
Holy  Qhost;  but  they  were  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 
different  sentiments  they  have  held  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of 
4m  exclusive  power  of  granting  absolution,  •and  leading  to  eternal 
iife,  being  vested  in  St  Peter  and  his  successors.  What  great 
mischief  has  however  been  produced,  and  how  many  lives  have  from 
time  to  time  been  destroyed,  from  the  difference  of  sentiments  held 
by  the  parties  with  regard  to  this  doctrine,  which  even  the  Editor 
iumself  does  not  deem  an  essential  point  of  religion ! 

The  Editor,  in  p.  114,  argaes,  as  a  proof  of  the  importance  of  the 
-(Gospel,  that  Christ  taught  them,  fully  foreseeing  that  they  would  be 
the  subject  of  dispute  ;  and  quotes  his  saying,  that  he  came  not  to 
«6nd  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a  sword.  The  whole  of  the  10th  chap, 
of  Matthew,  from  which  the  Editor  quotes  the  passage  here  alluded 
to,  consists  of  the  instructions  delivered  by  Jesus  to  the  twelve 
Apostles,  when  he  sent  them  forth  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel ;  but  has  no  allusion,  that  I 
-can  perceive,  to  eternal  dissension  amonsst  those  who  were  already 
or  might  afterwards  become  Christians.  (That  Jesus  foresaw,  as  one 
of  the  primary  effects  of  preaching  his  Gk)8pel,  that  great  dissensions 
would  arise — that  he  was  aware  that  the  great  question  of  confessing 
ium  to  be  the  Messiah  or  not  would  be  as  a  sword  between  a  man  ax&d 
his  father,  the  daughter  and  her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law  and 
iier  mother-in-law,  is  evident  But  this  seems  to  me  by  no  means 
to  prove  that  Jesus,  as  supposed  by  the  Editor,  **  longed  or  almost 
longed  "  to  see  a  fire  kindled  in  the  earth  respecting  doctrines  not 
enoontial  to  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Nor  would  it  have  been  any 
leasoQ  for  suppressing  the  most  trivial  of  his  sayings,  that  priestcraft 
working  on  the  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  bigotry  or  intolerancd 
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of  maakind,  should  have  wretted  his  words  to  evil  purpoBSSb^-'Aa 
obsenred  by  the  Editor  himself,  the  mischief  Uy  originally  in  hnmaa 
nature,  not  in  any  part  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ ;  but  as  dioae- 
dissensions  are  now  perpetuated  princtpaUy  by  education,  a  oawae 
essentially  distinct  from  their  origin,  the  oase  is  entirely  altered^ 
The  corruption  oE  the  human  heart  cannot  be  totally  removed  ;  but 

,  the  evil  effects  that  spring  from  human  institutions  may  be  avoided^ 
when  their  real  sources  are  known!?  After  the  secret  and  immediate 
causes  of  persecution  have  passSa  away,  the  differences  d  opinion, 
which  have  been  the  declared  grounds  of  hostility  are  handed  down, 
by  the  teachers  of  different  sects ;  and,  as  already  repeatedly  avowed,. 

fit  was  with  the  view  of  evading,  not  those  questions  concerning 
which  Jesus  spoke  and  which  distinguish  his  foUowers  from  all 
others,  but  those  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  seised  upon, 
to  excite  enmities  still  existing  amongst  fellow  Christians,  that 
the  Compiler  ccmfined  himself  tq^  those  Precepts,  concerning  which 
all  mankind  must  be  of  one  acoordj 

As  to  the  question  of  the  Eklitor,  "  It  can  scaareely  be  uidaiown. 
to  the  Compiler,  that  the  very  being  of  a  God  has  been  lor  numerona 
ages  the  subject  of  dispute  among  the  most  learned  of  hie  own  coun- 
try ;  does  he  account  this  a  sufficient  reason  for  suppressing  thJB 
doctrine  ?  We  know  that  he  does  not.  Why  then  should  he  omit 
the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  his  Ai>ostles,  because  men  have  made 
them  the  subject  of  dispute  ?"  For  a  direct  answer  to  this  question^ 
I  beg  to  refer  the  Reverend  Editor  to  the  Appeal  of  the  CcmpiieVy 
page  27,  wherein  he  will  find  that  he  assigns  not  one,  but  two  cir- 
cumstances, as  concurring  to  form  the  motive  of  his  having  omitted 
certain  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  his  selection --1st,  that  they  axe 
the  subject  of  dilutes  and  contention — ^2ndly,  that  they  are  not 
essential  to  religion.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  the  analogy  bet' 
ween  the  omission  of  certain  dogmas,  and  that  of  the  being  of  a  God, 
has  been  unfairly  drawn  by  the  Editor.  Admitting  tiuit  the  doQtrinee 
of  Christianity  and  the  existence  of  a  God  are  equally  liaUo  to  dis- 
putes, it  should  be  recollected  that  the  former  are,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Compiler,  not  essential  to  religion ;  while  the  latter  is  acknow- 
ledged by  him,  in  common  with  the  professocs  of  every  laith,  to  be 
the  foundation  of  all  religion,  as  distinctly  stated  in  his  introduotioD 
<ito  the  selected  Pteeepts  of  Jesus.  Biveiyaystem  of  religion  adopts 
<the  idea  of  a  God,  and  avows  this  as  its  fundamental  principle,  though 
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th«]r4iflDr  frofm  on*  asother  in  raprMentmg  lk#  nit«r«  Md  attribntei^ 
of  Ihft  DaityTj  The  Compiler  therefore  could  h«re  no  motiTe  for 
-snppreseiag  the  docirine  of  the  being  of  a  God,  though  ditpnted  by 
4  few  pretended  literary  men  ;  and  he  has  conBe<|aently  never  hesita- 
ted to  inoitlcate  with  all  his  power  the  idea  oi  one  Qod  to  the  learned 
and  naleamed  of  his  own  country,  taking  care  at  the  same  time,  as 
vxoch.  as  possible,  not  to  enter  into  particnlars  as  to  the  real  natare, 
•essenoe^  attributes,  person,  or  substance  of  the  Qodhead,  those  being 
points  itbove  his  comprehension,  and  liable  to  interminable  disputes. 
The  Reyerend  Editor  thus  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  conduct  of 
the  Compiler,  in  omitting  in  his  selecticm  the  miraculous  relations  of 
the  Gk)spel:—"  We  cannot  but  wonder  that  his  miracles  shoidd  not 
have  found  greater  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Compiler  of  this  selec- 
tion, while  the  araAsdng  weight  which  Jesus  himself  attached  to  them 
could  scarcely  have  escaped  his  notice  :''  and  in  order  to  prove  the 
importance  of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Jesus,  the  Editor  quotes  three 
instances,  in  the  first  of  which  Jesus  referred  John  the  Baptist  to  his 
wonderful  miracles ;  in  the  second,  he  called  the  attention  of  unbeliev- 
ing Jews  to  his  miraculous  works  as  a  proof  of  his  divine  mission  ; 
in  the  third^  he  recommends  Philip  the  Apostle  to  the  evidence  of  his 
miracles.  [  But  alter  a  slight  attention  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
those  appeals  were  made,  it  appears  clearly,  that  in  these  and  other 
instanoes  Jesus  referred  to  his  miracles  those  persons  only  who  either 
scrupled  to  believe^  or  doubted  him  as  the  promised  Messiah,  or  re-* 
-quired  of  him  some  sign  to  confirm  their  faith.\  Vide  MaUhew,  ch.  zi. 
vers.  2 — 4 :  **  When  John  had  heard  in  the  pri^n  the  works  of  Christ, 
he  sent  two  of  his  disciples,  and  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  he  that 
should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ?  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  them.  Go  and  shew  John  those  things  which  ye  do  here  and 
see."  John^  ch.  z.  vers.  37  and  38,  Jesus  says  to  those  Jews  who 
■accused  him  of  blasphemy,  '*  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father, 
believe  me  not.  But  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the 
works"  In  reply  to  the  request  of  Philip,  who,  being  discontented 
with  the  doctrines  Jesus  inculcated,  said,  ''  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father, 
«nd  it  sufficeth  us ;  Jesus  answered  and  said,  "  Believe  me,  that  I  am 
in  the  Father  tad  the  Father  in  me,  or  else  believe  me  for  the  very 
works-  sake."  {Jokn^  ch.  xiv.  ver.  11.)  Jesus  even  speaks  in  terms  of 
reproach  of  those  that  seeAc'  fur  miracles  for  their  conviction  as  to  his 
divine  misenn.    Matthew,  oh.  zii,  ver.  39  :  "But  he  answered  and  said 
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vnlo  them,  An  evil  and  adolteroiu  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign.**' 
Horeorer  he  blesses  them,  who,  withoat  having  reconne  to  the 
proofs  of  miracles,  profess  their  belief  on  him.  Jckn^  ch.  xx.  ver.  29  r 
'*  Jesos  said  onto  him,  Thomas,  because  thon  hast  seen  me  then  haat 
belieyed  ;  Ueaed  are  they  tiuU  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  helievedJ* 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  from  the  experience  that  nothing^ 
but  the  sublimitv  of  the  Precepts  of  Jesus  had  at  first  drawn  the- 
attentioD  of  the  Compiler  himself  towards  Christianity,  and  excited 
his  yeneration  for  the  author  of  this  religion,  without  aid  from, 
miraculous  relations,  he  omitted  in  his  compilation  the  mention  of 
th^  miracles  performed  by  Jesus,  without  meaning  to  express  doubta- 
of  their  authenticity,  or  intending  to  slight  them  by  such  an  omission. 

I  regret,  therefore,  that  the  Editor  should  haye  suffered  any  part 
of  his  valuable  time  to  be  spent  in  advancing  several  arguments,  in 
the  concluding  part  of  his  Review,  to  establish  the  truth  of  ihe- 
miraculous  statements  of  the  New  Testament.  But  as  this  discussion 
applies  to  the  evidence  of  miracles  generally,  it  may  be  worth  con- 
sidering. /Arguments  adduced  by  the  Editor  amount  to  this :  **  If 
all  social,  political,  mercantile,  and  judicial  transactions  be  allowed 
to  rest  upon  testimony ;  why  should  not  the  validity  of  Christianr 

'  miracles  be  concluded  from  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles  and 
others,  and  be  relied  upon  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world  ?  *'  The- 
Editor  must  be  well  aware,  that  the  enemies  to  revelation  draw  a  line 
of  distinction  on  the  subject  of  proofs  by  testimony,  between  the 

•  current  events  of  nature  familiar  to  the  senses  of  mankind,  and  within 
the  scope  of  human  exertions ;  and  extraordinary  facts  beyond  the 
limits  of  common  experience,  and  ascribed  to  a  direct  interposition^ 

V  of  divine  power  suspending  the  usual  course  of  nature.  If  all  aaeer-- 
tions  were  to  be  indiscriminately  admitted  as  facts,  merely  because 
they  are  testified  by  numbers,  how  can  we  dispute  the  truth  of  those 
miracles  which  are  said  to  have  been  performed  by  persons  esteemed 

,  holy  amongst  natives  of  this  country?!  The   Compiler  has  never 

^  placed  the  miracles  related  in  the  New  Testament  on  a  footing  with 
the  extravagant  tales  of  his  countrymen,  but  distinctly  expressed  hi» 
persuasion  that  they  (Christian  miracles)  would  be  apt  at  best  tO' 
carry  little  weight  with  those  whose  imaginations  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  dwell  on  narrations  much  more  wonderful  and  supported 
by  testimony  which  they  have  been  taught  to  regard  with  a  re- 
Terence  that  they  cannot  be  expected  all  at  once  to  bestow  on  the 
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Apostles.    See  Introdoctioa  to  the  Precepts,  p.  5,  aad  Appeal,  p.  88. 
rrhevery  same  line  of  argament,  indeed,  pursued  by  the   Editor, 
would  equally   avail  the  Hindoos.      Have   they  not  accounts   and 
records  handed  down  to  them,  relating  to  the  wonderful  miracles 
stated  to  have  been  performed  by  their  saints,  such  as  Agastya, 
Yasishta,  and  Gk>tama;  and  their  gods  incarnate,   such  as  Ram, 
Krishna,  and  Narsingh ;  in  presence  of  their  contempon^ry  friends 
and  enemies,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  select  and  the  multitude  ? — 
Could  not  the  Hindoos  quote  in  support  of  their  narrated  miracles, 
authorities  from  the  histories  of  their  most  inveterate  enemies  the 
Jains,  who  join  the  Hindoos  entirely  in  a^nowledging'the  truth  and 
credibility  of  their  miraculous  accounts  ?!    The  only  difference  which 
subsists  between  these  two  parties  ofl^this  subject,   is,   that  the 
Hindoos  consider  the  power  of  perfonning  miracles  given  to  their 
gods  and  saints  by  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  the  Jains  declare  that 
they  performed   all  those  astonishing  works  by  Asuri  8<ikti,  or  by 
demoniac  power.  Qiusalmans,  on  the  other  hand,  can  produce  records 
written  and  testified  by  contemporaries  of  Muhammad,  both  friends 
and  enemies,  who  are  represented  as  eye-witnesses  of  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  him  ;  such  as  his  dividing  the  moon  into  two  parts,  and 
working  in  sun-shine  without  casting  a  shadow.  '  They  can  assert,  too, 
that  several  of  those  witnesses  suffered  the  greatest  calamities,  and  some 
even  death,  in  defence  of  that  religion  ;  some  before  the  attempts  of 
Muhammad  at  conquest,  others  after  his  commencing  such  attempts, 
and  othere  after  his  death,  ^n  mature  consideration  of  all  those 
circumstances,  the  Compiler  ho^s  he  may  be  allowed  to  remain  still 
of  opinion,  that  the  miraculous,  relations  found  in  the  divine  writings 
would  be  apt  at  best  to  carry  little  weight  with  them,  when  imparted 
to  the  Hindoos  at  large,  in  the  present  state  of  their  minds :  but  as 
no  other  religion  can  produce  anything  that  may  stand  in  competition 
with  the  precepts  of  Jesus,  much  less  that  can  be  pretended  to  be 
sux)erior  to  them,  the  Compiler  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  him  to. 
introduce  ^hese  among  his  countrymen  as  a  Guide  to  Peace  and 
Happiness.)   JL      i  \    .     ,'"      ^    .,  \  .)    '  -'^ 


CHAPTEE  VI. 
On  the  Imper$amdlity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Ui$edlaneouM  renuirks, 

1  WILL  now  inquire  into  the  jnetness  of  the  coaclnaicm  dmwn  by 
the  Editor,  in  his  attempt  to  prcyve  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Qhoet, 
from  the  ciit^umetance  of  his  name  being  associated  with  that  ci 
the  Father  in  the  rite  of  Baptism.  This  subject  is  incidentally  bronght 
forward  in  the  coarse  of  the  argaraents  he  has  adduced  respecting 
the  nature  of  Jesus,  where  he  observes,  "  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
this  testimony  of  Jesus,  (the  assooiatiag  of  his  own  name  and  tint  ci 
the  Holy  Gliost  with  the  name  of  the  Father,)  is  equally  dectdve 
respecting  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  I  hare  hitherto  omitted 
to  notice  this  question  among  other  matters  in  reriew^  reserring  it 
lor  the  express  purpose  of  a  distinct  and  separate  examination.  It 
seems  to  me,  in  the  fiist  place,  rather  singular,  that,  the  Reveread 
Editor,  after  having  filled  up  many  pages  with  numerous  arguments 
in  his  endeavour  to  establish  the  Gkxihead  of  Jesus,  should  have 
noticed  in  so  short  and  abrupt  a  manner,  the  question  of  the  Deity  o£ 
the  Holy  Ghost,  although  the  Editor  equally  esteems  them  both  as 
distinct  persons  of  the  Deity.  I  ironder,  in  the  next  place,  how  the 
learned  Editor  could  suppose  a  mere  association  of  names  in  a  rite 
to  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  identity  of  their  subjects,  n  am  indeed 
sorry  I  cannot,  without  overlooking  a  great  many  scriptural  autho* 
rities,  and  defying  reason  totally,  join  the  Editor  in  the  opinion^ 
that  the  association  of  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  that  of  the 
Father  of  the  Univesae,  in  the  rite  of  Baptism,  is  '*  decisive  of,  or 
even  allusive  to,  the  separate  personality  of  the  Spirit" 

2  Chronicles,  ch.  xx.  ver.  20 :  "  Jehoshaphat  stood  and  said,  Hear 
me,  0  Judah,  and  ye  inhalntauts.of  Jerusalem  ;  believe  in  the  Lord 
your  Gkxi,  so  shall  ye  be  established  ;  believe  his  prophets,  so  shall 
ye  prosper ;"  wherein  the  name  of  the  Prophets  of  God  is  associated 
with  that  of  the  Deity  himself  in  the  profession  of  belief,  which  is 
considered  by  Christians  of  all  denominations  more  essential  than 
an  external  symbol  of  Christianity.  Again,  in  Jeremiah^  ch.  xxx. 
ver.  9,  "  But  they  shall  serve  the  Lord  their  God,  and  David  their 
King,  whom  I  will  raise  up  unto  them,"  the  Lord  joins  his  name 
with  that  of  David  in  the  act  of  religious  service,  which   is  in   its 
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^trioieat  neiuie  cfl^ened  doe  te  Ood  aloiM.  Would  it  not  tkeMl(»6 
Im  aMoriptnral  to  make  an  alteMpt  to  pvore  the  deity  of  the  Pro- 
I)het8,  Of  David,  under  the  plea  that  their  namee  are  aeeociated  witJi 
that  of  Qod  in  religious  observances  ?  But  we  mast  do  so,  were  we 
toioUowthe  process  of  reasoning  adopted  by  the  Rcrrerend  Editor. 
l%e  kind  of  evidence  on  which  the  Editor  reliea  in  this  iDBtance, 
would  besides  suit  admirably  the  purposes  of  those  who  might  seek 
in  the  saered  Scriptures  grou  nds  lor  justifying  idolatry.  Fire  wor^* 
shippers,  for  instanosv  insisting  on  the  literal  sense  of  the  words, 
might  refer  to  that  text  in  the  3rd  Chapter  of  Matthew,  repeated  in 
Luks,  oh.  iii.  ver.  16,  in  which  it  is  announced,  that  Jesus  Christ 
will  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  If  the  association 
in  the  rite  oi  BaptiBia  of  the  names  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  with 
that  of  the  Father,  proves  their  divinity ;  it  is  clear  that  fire  also 
being  associated  with  tii6  Holy  Ghost  in  the  same  rite,  must  likewise 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Godhead,  v 

Qod  is  invariably  represented  in  reve  lation  as  the  main  object  of 
belief,  receiving  worship  and  prayers  that  proceed  from  the  heart 
thrcHigh  the  first-bom  of  every  creature,  the  Messiah,  ("No  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  John,  ch.  xiv.  ver.  6,)  and  leading  such 
•as  worship  him.  in  spirit  to  righteous  conduct,  and  nltimately  to 
salvation,  through  his  guiding  influence  which  is  called  the  Holy 
Spirit,  ("when  he  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come  he  will  guide  you  into 
all  truth,*'  John,  ch.  zvL  ver.  13.)  There  is  therefore  a  moral  obligation 
on  those  who  avow  the  truth  of  such  revelat  ion  to  profess  their  belief 
in  God  as  the  sole  object  of  worship,  and  in  the  Son  through  whom 
they,  as  Christians,  should  ofEer  divine  homage,  and  also  in  the  Holy 
influence  of  God,  from  which  they  should  expect  direction  in  the  path 
of  righteousness,  as  the  consequence  of  their  sincere  prayer  and 
eupplication.  For  the  same  reason  also,  in  publicly  adopting  this 
religion,  it  is  proper  that  those  who  receive  it  should  be  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  who  is  the  object  of  worship ;  of  the  Son,  who 
is  the  mediator  ;  and  of  that  influence  by  which  spiritual  blessings  are 
conveyed  to  mankind,  designated  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  Comforter, 
Spirit  of  truth,  or  Holy  Spirit.  As  God  is  declared  through  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  have  led  to  righteousness  suck  as  sought  heartily  his  will,  so 
he  is  equally  represented  to  have  through  wrath  afflicted  rebels  against 
bis  autliority,  and  to  have  prospered  through  his  infinite  mercy  those 
who  manifested  obedience  to  him;  as  appears  from  the  following 
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paMagw :— 2  Kings,  ch.  rd^.  20,  *'Far  through  the  mig^r  of  the  Loni 
it  came  to  peas  in  Jenualeiii,  until  be  had  cast  tham  ont  from  lii» 
pnaence."  PsdLm,  ch.  xe.  rer.  7,  ''For  we  ere  oanenmed  by  tbine  an^er^ 
aad  by  the  vfrath  are  we  troaUed."  Psalm,  ch.  zzi  Ter.  7,  ''And 
through  the  merey  of  the  most  Hi^  he  ahall  not  be  moved."  PsaUn^ 
ch.  tL  Ter.  4,  "Betam,  O  Lord,  deliver  my  aonl :  O  save  me  for  iky 
mercy's  sake."  Nor  can  we  legitimately  infer  the  idea  of  the  aelf'- 
existence  or  distinct  personality  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  from  such  uMi- 
aphorical  language  aa  the  following,  "The  Holy  Ghoet  shall  teach  yon,'* 
Luks,  ch.  ziii.  rer.  12.  "The  Holy  Qhoat  is  come  upon  yon,"  AeU,  cL. 
i.  rer.  8.  "The  Ck>mforter,  who  is  the  Holy  Qhost,  whom  the  Father 
wiUsend^"  J<^tn,  ch.  xir.  yer.  26.  For  we  find  expressions  o£  a  similar 
nature  applied  to  other  attributes  of  Gkxi,  personifying  them  equally 
with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Psalm,  ch.  Ivii.  ver.  3 :  "God  shall  astuf  forth 
mercy  and  his  truth",  Ixxxr.  yer.  10 :  "  Mercy  and  truth  are  wtet 
together."  Gh.  c.  ver  5  :  "The  Lord  is  good,  his  mercy  is  eDeriaeting.**^ 
Oh.  xxxiii.  yer.  22 :  "Let  thy  mercy  0  Lord,  be  upon  ua."  Ch.  xxxyi. 
yer.  5  :  "Thy  inercy  0  Lord,  is  in  the  heayena."  Ch.  cyiii.  yer  4  r 
"  For  thy  mercy  is  great  above  the  heavens."  Ezek.,  ch.  vii.  yer.  3 :  "I 
will«0m2  my  anger  upon  thee."  2  Chranides,  ch.  xxiy,  yer.  18,  ^*Wralth 
came  upon  Judah  for  this  trespass." 

Were  every  attribute  ascribed  to  the  Deity,  which  is  found  personi-^ 
fied,  to  be  therefore  considered  as  a  distinct  personage,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  forming  a  very  strange  notion  of  the  theology  of  the  Bible. 
It  appears,  indeed,  to  me  impoeible  to  view  the  Holy  Spirit  as  yery  God,, 
without  coming  to  ideas  respectiag  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  little  diffeiv 
ent  from  some  of  those  most  generally  and  justly  condemned  as  found 
amongst  Polytheists.  H'ake,  for  instance,  Matthew^  ch.  i.  yer.  11,  where 
it  is  said,  that  Mary  was  found  with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghoet.  Ver.  20  r 
"That  which  is  conceiyed  in  her,  is  of  the  Holy  Ghoet."  Luke,  ch.  i.  ver. 
35 :  "The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee."  In  interpreting  these  passagea 
according  to  the  opinion  maintained  by  the  Editor,  we  should  necee* 
sarily  be  drawn  to  the  idea  that  Gkxi  came  upon  Mary,  and  that  the 
child  which  she  bore  was  in  reality  begotten  of  him. — Is  this  idea, 
I  would  beg  to  know,  consistent  with  the  perfect  nature  of  the 
righteous  God  ?  Or  rather,  is  not  such  a  notion  of  the  Godhead'a 
having  had  intercourse  with  a  human  female,  as  horrible  aa  the 
sentiments  entertained  by  ancient  and  modem  Heathens  respecting 
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the  Deity  ?    On  the  other  hand  if  we  nndentand  bj  those  paaeages^ 
merely  that  the  miracnloiis  influence  of  God  came  npon  ICary,  so  that^ 
though  a  Tirgin,  she  bore  a  child,  everything  would  stand  consistent 
with  oar  belief  of  the  Divine  power,  without  shocking  our  ideas  of  ^ 
the  purity  of  the  Deity,  inculcated  alike  by  reason  and  revelation^ 
This  mode  of  interpretation,  is,  indeed,  confirmed  by  the  very  passage 
of  Luke  above  quoted,   "  The  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overriiadow 
thee ;"  plainly  and  simply  declaring,  that  it  was  the  power  of  Qod 
which  gave  birth  to  the   child,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.    If  by  the  term  '*Holy  Ghost"  be  meant  a  third  distinct 
person  of  the  Gbdhead,  equal  in  power  and  glory  with  the  Father 
of  all,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Trinitarians  understand  by  such 
expressions  as  the  following:     Matthew,  ch.  iii.  ver.  11,  and  LuXetf, 
ch.  iii.  ver.  16 :     "He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire."    Acts,  ch.  x.  ver.  38  :     "Gtxi  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth' 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power.*'     MaUhew,  ch.  xii.  ver  28 : 
'1  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod.'*    Ver.  31 :     '*A11  manner  of 
sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men :  but  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  man.      Luke,  ch. 
iv.  ver.  1 :     '*And  Jesus,  being  fidl  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  returned  from. 
Jordan."    If  the  term  ''Holy  Ghost**  be  synonymous  with  the  third 
person  of  the  Gbdhead,  and  "Christ**  with  the  second  person,  the- 
foregoing  passages  may  be  read  as  follows :     "He,  the  second  person, . 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  third  person,  of  the  Godhead,  and  with 
fire.'*    "  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  (the  second  person  of  the* 
Godhead,^  with  the  third  person  of  the  Godhead,  and  with  power.'* 
"I  (the  second  person  of  the  Gk)dhead)  cast  out  devils  by  the  third 
person  of  the  Godhead."     "All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy,  even* 
against  the  first  and  second  person  of  the  Godhead  shall  be  forgiven 
unto  men  \  but  blasphemy  against  the  third  person  of  the  Cbdhead 
shaU  not  be  forgiven  untoVnen."     "Jesus,  (the  second  person  of  the- 
Godhead,)  being  full  of  the  third  person  of  the  Gtodhead,  returned 
from  Jordan.**     But  little  reflection  is,  I  should  suppose,  necessary  to 
enable  any  one  to  perceive  the  inconsistency  of  such  paraphrases  as. 
the  foregoing,  and  the  reasonableness  of  adopting  the  usual  mode 
of  scriptural  interpretation  of  the  original  texts,  according  to  which 
the  foregoing  passages  may  be  understood  as  follows :     "He  shalT 
baptize  you  with  the  spirit  of  truth  and  purity.**    "Ck)d  anointed  Jesos 
of  Nazareth  with  his  holy  influence  and  power."    "I  cast  out  devils  by 
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iii0iaSmmiQ0olQei."  "AUmamitroJainaiidlilnpksmyfeveBagiBait 
tiieChrisl,  tli«  fint4>omof  •very  creature,  Bhall  be  loi^Yca  to  mmt;  biU 
hltmfhemy  agminst  the  power  o{  Qod  shall  not  be  forgiteaw&to  i&aa.'* 
'*'  Jeaoa,  beiiig  jEoU  of  the  influence  of  Qod,  returned  from  J<»daii."  StiH 
more  dangeroua  to  trua  religion  would  it  be  two  interpret,  accoiding 
to  tha  Trinitarian  mode,  the  paaaages  which  deecrilje  the  deeoent  of 
the  S6Lj  Ghost  upon  Jesus  on  the  occasion  of  his  baptism.  LukB,  ch. 
iii.  Ter.  22 :  *'  And  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in  a  bodily  shape  liica  a 
-doYS  upon  him/'  For,  if  we  balieye  that  the  Spirit,  in  the  fonn  of  a 
dore  or  in  any  other  hodUy  shape^  was  really  the  third  person  of  the 
Godhead,  how  can  we  justly  charge  with  absurdity  the  Hindoo 
legends  of  the  Divinity  having  the  form  of  a  fish  or  of  any  other 
animal? 

It  ought  to  be  remarked,  with  respect  to  the  text  above  quoted, 
•  denouncing  eternal  wrath  on  those  who  bla^heme  against  the  Holy 
Qhost,  that  the  occasion  on  which  the  term  was  made  use  of  by 
Christ  was  the  accusation  of  the  Jews,  tiiat  his  miracles  were  the 
effecfeB  of  an  influence  of  a  nature  directly  opposite  to  that  of  God, 
namely,  the  power  of  Beelxebub,  the  Prinoe  of  Devils.  The  Jews 
alleged  that  he  was  possessed  of  an  unclean  or  diabolical  spirit, 
{"  Because  they  said,  He  hath  an  unclean  spirit  :'*  3iarkj  ch.  iii.  ver. 
30.  "They  said,  This  fellow  doth  not  cast  out  devils,  but  by 
Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils,"  Matthew,  ch.  zii.  ver.  24.)  Jesus 
affirms,  that  the  Spirit  which  enabled  him  to  do  those  wonderful 
works  WHS  a  holy  Spirit :  and  that  whatever  language  they  might  hold 
with  respect  to  himself^  blasphemy  against  that  power  by  which  he 
•did  those  miracles  would  not  be  forgiven.  "  All  manner  of  sins  and 
blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men  :  but  the  blaephemry  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men.  And  whosoever 
•speaketh  against  the  Sbn  of  Man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him :  but  whoso^ 
ever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him, 
neither  in  this  woild,  nor  in  the  world  to  come.'* 

Were  the  words  "  all  manner  of  blasphemy,**  in  the  passage  in 
-question,  reoeived  as  including  blasphemy  against  the  Father,  the 
term  must  be  thus  understood  :  "  All  manner  of  blasphemy  against 
man  and  the  Father,  and  even  blasphemy  against  the  Son,  shall  be 
lorgiven ;  but  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  must  not  be  forgiven : 
4md  oonseqttently  the  interpretation  would  amount  to  an  admission  of 
4hB  euperiority  of  the  Son  and  the  Hdy  Ghost  to  the  Father,  an 
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•fUDUon  wbiah  ao  seel  o{  Ohristwitt  has  hitherto  formed.  1m  the 
ibove-quoted  paeeage,  tiierelore,  the  exeeptioon  of  the  HoiyOhoat 
must  exdode  blasphemy  against  the  Father,  and  the  whole  ahotild  he 
thns  iaterpreted  : — ^All  manner  of  blatphemy  against  men  and 
angels,  e^en  i^nst  the  firstrboni  of  every  creatare,  shall  be 
forgiven ;  bnt  blasphemy  against  the  power  ol  Qod,  hy  which  Jesoa 
declared  himself  to  have  cast  out  devils,  shall  not  be  forgiven.  For 
further  illnstn^a  I  quote  here  the  whole  passage  of  Afottbeto,  ch.  xii. 
vers.  24—37  :  "  Bat  when  the  Pharisees  heaKl  it,  they  said,  Tbie 
fallow  doth  not  cast  ont  devils,  but  by  Beelsebub,  the  prince  of  the 
devils.  And  Jeaus  knew  their  thoughts,  and  said  unto  them,  Every 
kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation ;  and  every 
city  or  house  divided  against  itself  dudl  not  stand.  And  if  8Btan 
cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided  against  himself  ;  how  shall  then  his 
kingdom  stand  ?  And  if  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by  whcfm 
do  your  children  cast  them  out?  therefore  they  shall  be  your  judgee. 
But  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  Gkxl,  then  the  kingdom  of 
Qod  is  come  unto  you.  Or  else  how  can  one  enter  into  a  strong 
man's  house,  and  spoil  his  goods,  except  he  first  bind  the  strong  man  ? 
and  then  he  will  spoil  his  house.  He  that  is  not  with  roe  is<  against 
me  ;  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me,  acatteretii  abroad.  Where- 
fore I  say  unto  you.  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphmny  shall  be  loiv. 
given  unto  men ;  but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  ^all  not 
be  forgiven,  unto  men.  And  whosoever  qpeaketh  a  word  against  the 
Son  of  Man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him :  but  whosoever  speaketh  against 
the  Holy  Qhost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world, 
neither  in  the  world  to  come.  Either  mdce  the  tree  good,  and  hib 
fruit  good ;  ow  else  make  the  tree  corrupt,  and  his  fruit  corrupt :  for 
the  tree  is  known  by  his  fruit.  0  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  y^, 
being  evil,  apeak  good'  things  ?  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  month  speaketh.  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  cl  the 
heart  hrin^lh foirth  good  things:  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil 
treasure  bringeth  forth  evil  things.  But  I  say  unto  you.  That  every 
idAe  world  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  tiie 
day  of  judgment.  For  by  thy  words  thou  dialt  be  justified,  and'  hy 
thy  words  thou  shah  be  condenmed.'*  Mark,  ch.  iii.  ven  29,  S&ti 
"  But  he  that  shall  bla^heme  against  the  Holy  Qhost  hath  never 
forgiveness,  but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation ;  because  they  said, 
He  hath  an  unclean  spirit" 
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• 
with  respect  to  the  Holy  Ohost  I  mmt  confess  my  inability  to  find  a 
single  passage  in  the  whole  Scripiaies,  in  which  the  Spirit  is  addressed 
as  Ghxl,  or  as  a  person  of  God,  so  as  to  afford  to  believers  of  the 
Trinity  an  excuse  for  their  profession  of  the  Gkxihead  of  the  Holy 
Ghost     The  only  authorities  they  quote  to  this  effect  that  I  have  met 
with  are  as  follow :     Act$,  ch.  v.  vers.  3,  4 :  **  Peter  said,  Ananias, 
why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  ?    Thou 
hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto  God.**     From  which  they  conclude, 
He  that  lieth  to  the  Holy  Ghost  lieth  to  Qod.    John^  ch.  xv.  ver.  26 : 
"**  But  when  the  Comforter  is  come  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from 
the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
he  shall  testify  of  me.'*     As  to  the  first  of  these  texts,  I  need  only 
remark,  that  any  sin  or  blasphemy  against  one  of  the  attributes  of 
■God  is  of  course  reckoned  a  sin  or  blasphemy  against  Qod  himself. 
But  this  admission  amounts  neither  to   a  recognition  of  the  self- 
existence  of  the  attribute,  nor  of  its  identity  with  God.  [With  respect 
to  the  mission  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  as  a  proof  of  its  being  a  separate 
•existence,  and  not  merely  an  expression  for  the  influence  of  Ghxl,  the 
passage  in  question,  if  so  taken,  would  thus  run :     '*  But  when  God  is 
•come,  whom  I  (God)  will  send  unto  you  from  God,  even  God  who 
proceedeth  from  €kx].  See"    Can  there  be  an  idea  more  polytheistical 
than  what  flows  from  these  words?    Yet  those  that  maintain  this 
interpretation  express  their  detestation  of  Polytheism.    If,  with  a 
view  to  soften  the  uureasonableness  of  this  interpretation,  they  think 
themselves  justified  in  having  recourse  to  the  term   "  mystery,*'  they 
cannot,  without  injustice,  accuse  Hindoos,  the  believers  of  numerous 
gods  under  one  Godhead,  of  absurdity,  when  they  plead  mystery  in 
defence  of  their  Polytheism ;  for,  under  the  plea  of  mystery,  every 
appearance  of  unreasonableness  may  be  easily  removed^ 

I  find  to  my  great  surprise,  that  the  plural  iorm  of  expression  in 
the  26th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Gknesis,  (^  And  God  said.  Let  us 
make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,*'  has  been  quoted  by  some 
divines  as  tending  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  that  of  the  Son,  with  the  deity  of  the  Father  of  the 
Universe,  commonly  called  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity]  It  could 
scarcely  be  believed,  if  the  fact  were  not  too  notorious,  that  such 
eminent  scholars  as  some  of  those  divines  undoubtedly  were,  could  be 
liable  to  such  a  mistake  as  to  rely  on  this  vexse  as  a  ground  of  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  Trinity.    It  shews  how  easily  prejudice  in 
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hffanr  of  an  ahpaadj  aoquirBd  opimon  gstB  the  betlmr  of  leammg,  and 
bow  raceeaBlully  it  Harktna  tbe  sphere  of  tnith.  [Were  we  even  to 
diaiegard  totally  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew,  Arable,  and  of  almost  all 
Aatatic  lanngnagee,  in  which  the  plural  awnber  ia  olten  naed  lor  the 
aiagiilar,  to  ezpreaa  the  respect  due  to  the  peraoos  denoted]  by  the 
Bonn ;  and  to  vBderstand  the  iitna,  "our  ixni^e"  and  ''our'KeneBB," 
found  in  the  verae  as  conveying  a  plural  meaning,  the  qootatioa 
would  still  by  no  means  answer  their  porpose  ;  for|the  Terse  in  ques- 
tion would  in  that  case  imply  a  plurality  of  Gods,  without  determiiir 
>^      ing  whether  their  number  was  three  or  three  hundred,  and  ol  course 

^'        without  specifying  their  persons. — No  middle  point  in  the  unlimited 

^  series  of  number  being  determined,  it  would  be  almost  necessary 

N  '    for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  fixed  number  as  implied  by  those 

terms,  to  adopt  either  two,  the  lowest  degree  of  plurality  in  the  first 

>s  .>. ""    personal  pronoun  both  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  or  to  take  the  highest 

,.  .  number  of  Gods  with  which  human  imagination  has  peopled  the 
heayens.  In  the  former  case^jthe  yerae  cited  might  countenance  the 
fdoctrino  of  the  duality  of  tl^  Godhead  entertained  by  Zirdusht  and 
his  followers,  representing  the  God  of  goodneas  and  the  Gk>d  of  evil 
to  haye  jointly  created  manij  composed  of  a  mixed  nature  of  good 
and  eyil  propensi^es :  'In  lE^  latter  it  would  bo  consistent  with  the 
Hindoo  system  of  religion ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  words  that 
can  be  with  any  justice  construed  as  pointing  to  the  Trijait£[  These 
are  not  the  only  difficulties  attending  the  interpretation  of  those 
tenns : — if  they  should  be  viewed  in  any  other  than  a  singular  senfio* 
they  would  inyolye  contradiction  with  the  very  next  yerae  :  "  So 
God  created  num  in  his  own  image,"  in  which  the  singular  number 
ia  distinctly  used ;  and  in  Deut.  ch.  iy.  yer.  4 :  "  The  Lord  our  God 
is  one  Lord ;''  and  also  with  the.  spirit  of  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

To  those  who  are  tolerably  versed  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  (which 

'  *  ^A,^  is  only  refined  Hebrew,)  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  Jewish 
'  "*  ,  ^^  and  Mnhflmmadan  scriptures,  as  well  as  in  common  discourse,  the 
plural  form  is  often  used  in  a  singular  sense,  when  the  superioid^  of 
the  subject  of  discourse  is  intended  to  be  kept  in  view :  ^this  is  m^'- 
•  ciently  apparent  from  the  followii^quQU^tians:  taken  both  from  the 
Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  and  from  tho  ^^Tsan.  Sasodus,  ck  zxi. 
ver.  4,  in  the  original  Hebrew  Scxipturo  rn)[)M'  Ty  in**  Vl**  '^'OlH 
BH  "  If  his  masters  (meaning  his  master)  have  given  him  a  wife./ 
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V«r.  eOi  Hebrew,  nnbMh  bW  ^•^TH  •»tft1D^]  "  Than  biB  mmstan 
(that  is,  his  master)  shall  bring  him  imto  the  Jtidges."    Verse  SOth, 

Yxb^^  l»\n]  atbb<b  bono  wp  nij  yj;Xb  dm]  "  But  if  the 

ox  were  wont  to  push  with  his  horn  in  time  past,  and  it  has  been 
testified  to  his  owners"  (that  is  to,  his  owner. )— Isaiah,  ch.  yi.  ver.  8  : 
Hebrew,  pb  1^^  ^]  H^M  'O'.PIH  **  To  whom  shall  I  send? 
and  who  will  go  for  us  ?*'  (that  is,  for  me.) 

So  also  in  the  Qoran,  J^j.yljju^  ^  W;*'  C^^^  "  We  are  ^ 
(meaning  am)  I  nearer  than  the  jugular  vein."    »wV2)  sLlaJL^  Ui 

"  Surely  we  (meaning  I)  created  erery  thing  in  proportion."  In  these 
two  texts  of  the  Qoran,  Ckxi  is  represented  to  haTs  spoken  in  the 
plural  number,  although  Muhammad  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  emr 
ployed  a  mode  of  expression  which  he  could  have  supposed  capable 
of  being  considered  favourable  to  the  Trinity. 

But  what  are  we  to  think  of  such  reasoning  as  that  which  finds  a 
confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  thrice  repeated  term 
"  holy,"  in  verse  3,  ch.  yi.  of  iMoiah?  Following  this  mode  of  argor 
ment,  the  repetitions  ef  the  term  "  Eli,  Eli."  or  *'  My  God,  My 
Qod,"  by  Jesus  in  his  human  nature,  in  Matth&Wf  ch.  xxvii.  rer,  46, 
equally  establishes  the  duality  of  the  Gkxlhead.'  So  also  the  holy 
name  of  the  Supreme  Deity  being  composed  of  four  letters,  in  the 

Hebrew,  iTt^rT]  ;  in  Greek,  0to« ;  in  Latin,  Deus  ;  in  Arabic,  idLH » 

and  in  Sanscrit,  Wff,  clearly  denotes  the  quadrality  of  the  Godhead !! 
But  these  and  all  similar  modes  of  argument  that  haTS  been  resorted 
to,  are  worthy  of  notice  only  as  they  serve  to  exhibit  the  extraordi- 
nary  force  of  prejudice  and  superstition. 

^he  most  extraordinary  circumstance  is,  that  some  should  quote 
in  support  of  the  Trinity  the  following  sentence:  "For  there  are 
three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one,"  representing  it  as  the  7th  verse, 
ch.  V.  of  the  first  epistle  of  John.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
first  composed  as  a  paraphrase  upon  what  stands  as  ver.  8  of  the 
same  chapter,  ("  and  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth,  the 
Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood ;  and  these  three  agree  in  one,") 
and  met  with  approbation.  It  was,  however,  for  a  length  of  time, 
known  only  in  oral  circulation^  but  was  afterwards  placed  in  the 
margin  of  some  editions,  and  at  last  introduced  into  the  text,  most 
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jfnhmbkf  m  dbc  ftflwfiith  eemtaaj^  m 
Ume  it  hM  been  the  eoakOMm  pnetiee  to 
tboae  which  as*  oolkctAd  in  ctq^port  oi  the  TiiiiilaiiM  docone. y  It 
maj  faaTe  terred  in  thie  waj  to  confirm  and  stniigthen  prejiiSice^ 
though  lew  biblical  critics  erer  attached  the  smalkst  vaiae  to  it 
either  way,  Tbia  interpretadon  is  so  modem,  and  so  obricaa.  that 
•erend  Trinitarian  Editon  and  coannentatofs  of  the  Bible*  such  as 
Grieabach  and  Michaelia,  Cwho  nerer  allowed  their  zeal  for  their  sect 
to  oreftome  the  prudence  and  candoor  with  which  ther  were  endowed,} 
hare  omitted  to  inaert  it  in  their  late  works  on  the  New  Testament; 
knowtng,  perfaaps,  that  soch  an  interpolation,  so  £ar  from  strengdien- 
img  the  doctrine  thej  maintain,  has  ezeited  great  doobta  as  to  Ae 
aecnracf  of  other  pammf^tB  genendlj  relied  npon  tar  its  sopporL 

We  have  already,  I  trost,  seen  distinctly  that  none  of  the  liiiwnn 
traght  by  Christ  to  hia  disciples  teach  ns  to  believe  in  him  as  God ; 
bat  as  most  Trinitarian  anthors  asaert  that  his  doctrine  was  fnlly 
lerealed  by  his  Apostles  speaking  nnder  the  inspiratioa  of  the  Holj 
Ghost,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  whether  it  be  in<^«ided  by 
them  amongst  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religioii.  This  qaestiGn 
may  be  immediately  determined  by  referring  to  the  history  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Aposdes ;  for  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  been 
eoDsidered  by  them  as  an  essential  part  of  what  they  were  command- 
ed to  teach,  we  should  certainly  find  it  insisted  npon  in  the  discooises 
they  addressed  to  their  conrerts.  ^nt  we  shall  look  in  Tain  for  any 
eo^ressioQ  amongst  those  reported  oy  Lake,  that  indicates  the  pzofes- 
aioa  of  soch  a  belief  by  the  Apostles  themselves ;  far  lees  that  they 
elected  an  acknowledgment  of  ita  truth  from  those  whom  they 
admitted  by  the  rite  of  Baptism  into  the  faith  of  Christianity. 

Acts,  ch.  ii.  ver.  22 :  "  Ye  men  of  Isreal,  hear  \heee  words  ;  Jesos 
d  Nazarethy  a  man  approved  of  God  among  yoa  by  miracles  and 
wonders  and  signs,  which  Qod  did  by  him  in  the  midat  of  yoa,  as 
je  yourselves  also  know ; "  3^-  "  This  Jesos  hath  God  raised  np, 
whereof  we  all  are  witnesses."]  36  :  "  Hierefore  let  all  the  boose  of 
lanel  know  asenredly,  that  Sod  hath  made  that  same  Jesus,  whom 
ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ."  Ch.  iiL  vers.  22  and  23 : 
**  For  Moses  truly  said  unto  the  Fathers^  a  Prophet  shall  the  Lord 
your  God  raise  up  unto  you  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me  ;  him  shall 
ye  hear  in  all  things,  whatsoever  he  shall  say  unto  you.  And  it  shaU 
some  to  pass,  that  every  soul,  which  will  not  hear  that  Prophet,  shall 
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he  destroyed  from  among  the  people."  Ch.  iv.-  ver.  12 :  "  Neiih«p 
ie  there  salyation  in  any  other ;  for  there  is  none  other  name  imdeif 
hearen-  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved."  Vers.  26» 
27  :  "  The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and  the  rulers  were  gathered 
together  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  Christ.  For  of  a  troth 
against  thy  holy  child  Jesos,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,"  &c,  Ch.  v. 
ver.  31 :  "  Him  has  Gk>d  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  Pri&ce 
and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of 
sins."  Ch.  zii.  ver.  56 :  "  And  said,  behold,  I  see  the  heaven  opened, 
and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God."  Ch.  vii. 
vers.  37,  38 :  "  And  Philip  said,  If  thou  belie  vest  with  all  thine 
heart,  thou  mayest.  And  he  answered  and  said,  I  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  Gk>d.  And  he  commanded  the  chariot  to  stand 
still:  and  they  went  down  both  into  the  water,  both  Philip  and 
the  eunuch :  and  he  baptized  him."  Ch.  x.  ver.  38  :  *'  How  Ood 
anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power ."- 
Ver.  42  :  "  And  he  commanded  us  to  preach  unto  the  people,  and  to 
testify  that  it  is  he  who  was  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead."  Ch.  xiii.  ver.  38  :  "  Be  it  known  unto  you  therefore^ 
men  and  brethren  that  through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the 
forgiveness  of  sins."  Ch.  xvii.  ver.  3  :  "  Opening  and  alleging,  that 
Christ  must  needs  have  suffered,  and  risen  again  from  the  dead  :  and 
that^this  Jesus,  whom  I  preach  unto  you  is  Christ." 

/Thus  we  find  the  Apostles  never  hesitated  to  hazard  their  lives  lv^v 
by^eclaring  before  the  Jews,  that  their  master  was  a  Prophet,  the 
expected  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God:  which  was  equally 
offensive  to  their  countrymen,  as  if  they  had  called  him  God  himself ; 
yet  in  none  of  the  sermons  do  we  ever  find  them  representing  him  as 
the  true  God.  In  the  same  manner,  Jesus  himself  never  assumed 
that  character  to  himself,  although  he  repeatedly  avowed  that  he  was 
the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  whereby  he  knew  that,  according  to  their 
law,  he  would  draw  the  penalty  of  death  upon  himself  ^s  to  the 
nature  of  those  doctrines  of  Christianity  deemed  essential  in  the 
earliest  times,  I  shall  content  myself  with  making  a  few  extracts 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Mosheim,  a  celebrated  author 
among  Trinitarians,  which  will  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^ 
so  zealously  maintained  as  fundamental  by  the  generality  of  modem 
Christians,  made  not  its  appearance  as  an  essential,  or  even  secondary 
article  of  Christian  faith,  un^il  the  commencement  of  the  fourth- 
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Matnzy ;  and  then  it  was  introdaoed  after  long  and  vkleiil  ^ 
by  the  majority  of  an  assembly,  who  were  supported  by  the  andiori^ 
of  a  monarack)  Mosheim,  Vol.  I.  p.  100:  "Nor  in  this  lint 
oentniy  was  toe  distinction  made  between  Christians  ol  a  more  or 
less  perfect  order  which  took  place  afterwards :  whoerer  ackaow^ 
lodged  Christ  as  the  Bayiour  of  mankind,  and  made  solemn  piafwion 
of  his  confidence  in  him  was  immediately  baptised,  and  reeeived 
into  the  Church."  P.  411:  "Soon  after  its  conmiencement,  even, 
in  the  year  317,  a  new  contention  arose  in  Egypt,  upon  a  sab* 
ject  of  much  higher  importance,  and  with  consequences  of  a  yet 
more  pernicious  nature ;  the  subject  of  this  fatal  controrFersy, 
which  kindled  such  deplorable  division  throughout  the  Qiristian 
world,  was  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  of  the  Qodhead,  a  doo> 
trine  which  in  the  three  preceding  centuries  had  happfly  esciq^ 
the  Tain  curiosity  of  human  researches,  and  been  left  undefined 
and  undetermined  by  any  particular  set  of  ideas.  The  Church 
indeed  had  frequently  decided  against  the  Sabellians  and  othen, 
that  there  was  a  real  difference  between  the  Father  and  the  SoUr 
and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  distinct  from  them  both;  or,  as 
we  commonly  speak,  that  three  distinct  persons  exist  in  the  Dei^y ; 
but  the  mutual  relation  of  these  persons  to  each  other,  and  the  nature 
of  the  distinction  that  subsists  between  them,  are  matters  that 
hitherto  were  neither  disputed  nor  explained,  with  respect  to  which, 
the  Church  had  consequently  observed  a  profound  silence  : — ^nothing 
was  declared  to  be  the  faith  of  Christians  in  this  matter,  nor  were- 
there  any  modes  of  expi'ession  prescribed  as  requisite  to  be  used  in. 
speaking  of  the  mystery.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  Chriatiaa. 
doctors  entertained  different  sentiments  upon  this  subject  without 
giving  the  least  offence,  and  discoursed  variously  concerning  the  di^ 
tinction  between  Father,  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  each  one  following 
his  respective  opinion  with  the  utmost  liberty."  On  this  quotation  I 
beg  leave  to  remark,  that  if,  in  the  first  and  purest  ages  of  Christ* 
ianity,  the  followers  of  Christ  entertained  such  different  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  distinction  between  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  heresy  and  heterodoxy,  and  without  even  break* 
ing  the  tie  of  Christian  affection  towards  each  other,  it  is  a  melancholy 
contrast  that  the  same  freedom  of  opinion  on  this  subject  is  not  now 
allowed,  nor  the  same  mutual  forbearance  maintained  amongst  thcee 
who  call  themselves  Christians.    Mosheim,  p.  412 :  "  In  an  assembly  of 
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Fraabjien  of  Alexandria,  the  Biahop  of  thai  city,  whoae  name  waa 
Alexander,  expreaaed  hia  aentimenta  on  thia  head  vith  a  high  degree 
of  freedom  and  confidence  ;  and  maintained,  among  other  thinga,  that 
the  Son  waa  not  only  of  the  aame  eminence  and  dignity,  but  alao  of  the 
aame  eaaenoe  with  the  Father :  thia  aaaertion  waa  oppoaed  by  Anna,  one 
«l  the  Preabytera,  a  man  of  a  aubtile  torn,  and  remarkable  for  hia  elo- 
qnence.*'  Page  414:  "The  Emperor  Conatantine,  looking  upon  the  eub- 
ject  of  thia  controveray  aa  a  matter  of  amall  importance,  and  aa  little 
connected  with  the  fundamental  and  eaaential  doctrinea  of  religion, 
contented  himaelf  at  first  with  addreaaing  a  letter  to  the  contending 
partiea,  in  which  he  admoniahed  them  to  put  an  end  to  their  diaputea ; 
but  when  the  Prince  aaw  that  hia  admonitiona  were  without  effect,  and 
that  tnmblea  and  commotiona  which  the  paaaiona  of  men  too  often 
mingle  with  religtoua  diaputea,  were  spreading  and  increasing  daily 
ihroaghout  the  empire,  he  aaaembled  at  length  in  the  year  325  the 
&moua  Council  of  Nice  in  Bithynia,  wherein  the  deputies  of  the  Churoh 
UniTcraal  were  summoned  to  put  an  end  to  thia  controTcrsy.     In 
thia  general  council,  after  many  keen  debatea  and  violent  efforta  of  the 
twopartiea,  the  ^doctrine  of  Ariua  iras  condemmed;  Christ  declared 
conaubatantial  or  of  the  aame  essence  with  the  Father ;  the  vanquiahed 
Preaby  ter  baniahed  among  the  Illyrians,  and  his  followers  compelled  to 
giye  their  aaaent  to  the  creed  or  conf esaion  of  faith  which  waa  oompoaed 
by  thia  counciL"   It  must  not  escape  the  notice  of  my  readers,  that  ao 
kte  aa  the  year  314,  the  doctrine  of  the  Son  being  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  Father  waa  supposed  to  be  a  matter  of  small  importance,  and 
Ikt^  connected  with  the  fundamental  and  eaaential  doctrinea  of  religion. 
(Jhe  reaaon  for  the  majority  being  in  fayour  of  the  three  peraona  Df 
the  Gkxlhead  at  the  Council  of  Nice  may  be  eaaily  accounted  for,  aa  I 
noticed  before.    More  than  nine-tentha  of  the  Christiana  of  that  age, 
including  the  emperor  and  princes,  were  Qentile  converta,  to  whom 
the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  Goda  waa  moat  familiar  and  acceptable,  and 
to  whose  reaaon  aa  well  aa  practice  the  worship  of  a  Deity  in  the 
human  ahape  waa  perfectly  conaonant,  aa  appeara  from  the  following 
quotation,  aa  wellaa from  the  Roman  and  Grecian  histories^  Moa- 
heim,  Vol.  I.  p.  25 :  "  The  deitiea  of  aU  nationa  were  either  ancient 
heroea  renowned  for  noble  exploita  and  worthy  deeda,  or  kinga  and 
ganerala  who  had  founded  empirea,  or  women  become  illuetrioua  by 
remaikable  aotiona  or  ua6ful  inventiona ;  the  merit  of  theae  diatin* 
guiahed  and  eminent  persons,  contemplated  by  their  poeterity  with  aa 
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tothusiastic  gratitude,   was  the  reason  of  their  being  exalted  into 
eelestial  honours/'  ]^e  find  also  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,    Paul'. 
declared  to  be  Qod  by  the  people  of  Melita,  aQd  both  Paul  and  Bar* 
liabas  regarded  as  gods  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lystra ;  and  the  SaWour 
tras  ranked  in  the  number  of  false  gods  even  by  professed  heathens. 
Aets,  ch.  zxviii.  ver.  6 :  "  Howbeit,  they  looked  when  he  (Paul)  sboold 
have  swollen  or  fallen  down  dead  suddenly  ;  but  after  they  had  looked 
a  great  while,  and  saw  no  harm  come  to  him,  they  changed  their 
minds,  and  said  he  was  a  Qod.' j  Ch.  ziv.  ver.  11 :  "  The  gods  are 
6ome  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men."    Mosheim,  Vol.  I.  p.   25 : 
"  Many  who  were  not  willing  to  adopt  the  whole  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  were  nevertheless,  as  appears  from  undoubted  records, 
so  struck  with  the  accotmt  of  his  life  and  actions,  and  so  charmed 
with  the  sublime  purity  of  his  precepts,  that  they  numbered  him. 
(Jesus)  among  the  greatest  heroes,  nay  even  among  the  gods  them* 
selves."    Page  46 :  "  So  illustrious  was  the  fame  of  Christ's  power 
grown  after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  and  the  miraculous  gifts 
shed  from  on  high  upon  his  Apostles,  that  the  Emperor  Tiberius  is 
said  to  have  proposed  hLa  being  enrolled  among  the  gods  of  Rome,, 
which  the  opposition  of  the  Senate  hindered  from  taking  effect."     If 
some  of  the  heathens,  from  the  nature  of  their  superstitions,  could 
rank  Jesus  among  their  false  gods,  it  is  no  wonder  if  others,  when, 
nominally  converted  to  Christianity,  should  have  placed  him  on  an 
equality  with  the  true  Qod,  and  should  have  passed  a  decree,  consti^ 
tuting  him  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead.   [These  facts  coincide 
entirely  with  my  own  firm  persuasion  of  the  impossibility,  that  a  doc- 
trine so  inconsistent  with  the  evidence  of  the  senses  as  that  of  three 
persons  in  one  being,  shoxQd  ever  gain  the  sincere  assent  of  any  one 
into  whose  mind  it  has  not  been  instilled  in  early  education.     Early 
impressions  alone  can  induce  a  Christian  to  believe  that  three  are  one, 
and  one  is  three ;  just  as  by  the  same  means  a  Hindoo  is  made  to  be-^ 
lieve  that  millions  are  one,  and  one  is  millions ;  and  to  imagine  that  an 
inanimate  idol  is  a  living  substance,  and  capable  of  assuming  various 
formsr)  As  I  have  sought  to  attain  the  truths  of  Christianity  from 
the  words  of  the  author  of  this  religion  and  from  the  undisputed 
instructions  of  his  holy  Apostles,  and  not  from  a  parent  or  tutor,  I  cannot 
help  refusing  my  assent  to  any  doctrine  which  I  do  not  find  scriptoral. 
.     Before  concluding,  I  beg  to  revert  to  one  or  two  arguments  re»<: 
pecfeing  the  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  have  bean  already  partly 
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toaohad  upon.  It  is  nudatained  that  his  nfttare  was  double,  beial^ 
'divine  as  Son  of  Gbd,  and  human  as  Son  of  man— *that  in  the  former 
capacity  he  performed  miracles,  and  exercised  authority  over  the 
wind  and  the  sea,  and  as  man  was  subject  to  and  experienced  human 
feeling — ^joy  and  sorrow,  pleasure  and  pain.  Is  it  possible  to  consider 
a  being  in  the  human  shape,  acting  daily  in  a  manner  required  by 
the  nature  of  the  human  race,  as  the  inrisible  Gbd,  above  mortality 
and  all  the  feelings  of  mortal  beings,  from  a  mere  figurative  appli- 
cation of  the  terms  *'  Son  of  Qod  "  or  "  God  "  to  him,  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  x)erforming  wonderful  works  contrary  to  the  usual 
course  of  nature  ?  If  so,  what  can  prevent  one  from  esteeming  Moses 
and  others,  as  possessed  of  both  divine  and  human  nature,  since 
Moses,  likewise,  is  called  Gkxi  distinctly.  Exodus,  ch.  vii.  ver.  1 :  '*  I 
have  made  thee  a  Qod  to  Pharaoh ;"  and  he  is  also  called  man, 
( '*  wherewith  Moses,  the  man  of  Gk>d,  blessed  Israel,"  Deut,  ch.  xlxiii 
ver.  1 ;)  and  consequently  it  may  be  alleged,  that  in  his  divine 
capacity,  Moses  performed  miracles,  and  commanded  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  {"  Give  ear,  0  ye  heavens,  and  I  will  speak ;  and  hear, 
0  earth,  the  words  of  my  mouth,'*  Ditet.  ch.  xxxii.  ver.  1 ;  "  For  it 
(the  word  of  Moses)  is  not  a  vain  thing  for  you,  because  it  is  yaw 
life"  ver.  47 ; )  and  that  in  his  human  capacity,  he  suffered  death 
«nd  other  miseries.  Neither  Jesus  nor  Moses  ever  declared,  *'  I  say 
so,  and  perform  this  as  Gkxi  ;  and  I  say  so,  and  perform  that  as  man.*' 
Jf  we  give  so  great  a  latitude  to  the  modes  of  reasoning  employed  to 
justify  the  idea  of  one  being  possessed  of  two  sorts  of  consciousness, 
ie  Gtxi  and  man ;  two  sorts  of  minds,  divine  and  human  ;  and  two 
sets  of  souls,  eternal  and  perishable  ;  then  we  shall  not  only  be  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  is  rational  and  what  is  absurd,  but  shall  find  our  senses 
and  experience  of  little  or  no  use  to  us.  /The  mode  of  interpreting 
the  Scriptures  which  is  universally  adopted  is  this,  that  when  two 
.terms,  seemingly  contradictory,  are  applied  to  one  person,  then  that 
which  is  most  consistent  with  reason  and  with  the  context,  should 
be  taken  in  a  literal,  and  the  other  in  a  figurative  sense.  Thus  Gkxi 
is  declared  to  be  immaterial,  and  yet  to  have  hands,  eyes,  &c.  The 
latter  expressions  taken  literally,  being  inconsistent  with  reason,  and 
with  other  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  are  understood  as  metaphori^ 
cally  implying  his  power  and  knowled^,  while  the  former  is 
interpreted  in  its  strict  and  literal  sense)  in  like  manner  the  tern 
**  Lord  Gkxi,"  &c.,  applied  to  any  other  than  the  Supreme  Being,  maab 
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aode of  uterpratetiaB,  to  ianst  tba*  Ike  torn  ''God,"  applied  to 

Jmob,  ahoald  be  Ukcn  in  ite  lilenl  Moee,  aad  dwi,  ccwgqnaiirty, 

JeMH  ahoald  be  actually  fowidciwl  God  ia  the  baBan  diape,  be 

-would   not   ooly   acknoiHedge    tbe    mbm    Htfrrrl*'   connrrioa    of 

natter    wilb   god,    that   eziali  befeveen    matter  and    the    bumaa 

aoul,  but  abo  would  neoenarily  jualify  the  ^iplicatifla  of   onch 

l^iiwea  ae  "Mother  of  God"  to  the  Virgiii  Ma^,  and  *«  Brother  of 

God"  to  Jamea  and  othei%  which  are  highly  ddogitoiy  to  the 

chaiacter  of  the  tepreme  Anthor  of  the  unirene ;  and  it  ia  the  nee 

of  phiaaeaainiilar  to  thcoe  which  baa  rendcnd  the  idigion  of  the 

Hindooa  so  groody  abeoid  and  contemptible.     To  admit  that  all 

thingiir  whether  poasible  or  impotaiUe  to  our  underatanding,  aiw 

poanble  for  God,  ia  certainly  favoujable  to  the  idea  of  a  mixed  nature 

of  God  and  man ;  but  at  the  eame  time  would  be  UgUy  derrimentai 

both  to  religion  and  society:  for  all  sorta  of  pontionaand  taleoy 

however  impossible  they  may  be,  might  in  that  case  be  advanced  and 

supported  on  the  same  plei^ 

I  now  conclude  my  reply  with  noticing  in  a  brief  manner  the 

nodes  of  illuatration  that  Tiinitariana  adopt  both  in  conTersatian  and 

in  writing  in  support  ot  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  ineooaistency  with 

the  distinction  of  three  persons.  1st,  That  as  the  soul,  will,  and  peroep- 

tioD,  though  they  are  three  things,  yet  are  in  fsct  one,  so  God  the 

Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  thou^  distinct  persona, 

an  to  be  esteemed  as  one.    Admitting  for  a  moment  the  propriety  of 

thia  snalogy,  it  serrea  to  destroy  totally  their  positian  aa  to  the  three 

eziatences  of  the  Godhead  being  distinct  substances ;  lor,  according 

to  the  established  system  of  thedpgy,  the  soul  ia  beliered  to  be  the 

aubstance,  and  will  and  fperceptions,  its  properties,  which  faaTO  no 

diatinct  existence  in  the  same  msnner  aa  weight  and  locality  an  the 

properties  of  matter,  without  having  exiatence  as  wparate  substanoea. 

If  this  analogy,  then,  wen  to  hold  good,  the  Father  would  be 

acknowledged  aa  a  sepante  existence  like  the  soul,  but  the  Son  and 

the  Holy  Spirit  must  be  considered  his  .attributea  aa  will  and  peicei^ 

tion  an  of  the  soul : — a  doctrine  which  resemblea  that  of  the  heretie 

Sbbellius  and  the  eariy  Egyptian  Chriatians. 

It  is  theiefon  necessary,  that,  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the 
nasonablenen  of  the  idea  respecting  the  unity  erf  three  diatinct 
Mbstancea  of  the  Godhead,  from  comparison  between  them  and  the 
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«oa1,  and  its  will  and  perception,  thej  ahoold  astablith  first  that  the 
«oal,  will,  and  perception  are  three  snbstances,  and  that  ihey  are  at 
ihe  same  time  one ;  and  then  should  draw  such  an  analogy,  shewing 
'ihe  possibility  of  the  position  which  they  assnme. 

2ndly,  That  as  notwithstanding  the  distinct  existence  of  the  son, 
his  rays  of  light  and  his  rays  of  heat,  they  are  consideied  as  one  ;  so 
Ood  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  Qod  the  Holy  Ghost,  thon^ 
Mparate  substances,  are  one.    Were  we  to  admit  the  separate  existence 
■di  heat,  a  point  still  disputed  amongst  philosophers,  it  would  serve  aa 
:sn  analogy  so  far  as  these  three  distinct  substances  though  different 
in  nature,  are  connected  together ;  but  by  no  means  would  answer 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  their  position,  that  these  distinct  persons 
•are  one  in  nature  and  essence  :  for  the  sun  is  acknowledged  to  be  a 
compact  body  ;  rays  of  light  are  fluid  substances  subject  to  absorp- 
tion, and  frequently  found  emanating  from  other  bodies  as  well  as 
the  sun,  and  heat  an  existence  of  which  the  moet  remarkable  property 
is  its  power  of  expanding  other  substances,  is  frequently  unaccomp 
panied  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.    But  it  is  uniTsrsally  acknowledged,  that 
whateTor  argument  tends  to  prove  a  distinction  between  substances, 
must  necessarily  overturn  their  unity  in  essence  and  existence  ;  and 
therefore  the  unity  in  nature  and  essence  which  they  assert  to  exist 
in  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead  not  being  found  in  the  sun, 
light,  and  heat,  the  analogy  attempted  to  be  drawn  must  be  abanr 
doned.    Again,  it  is  advanced,  that  as  a  single  substance  possesses 
various    qualities,  and    consequently  is  viewed   differently ;  so  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  in  fact  one  God ;  yet  the 
Deity  in  his  capacity  of  the  Creator  of  the  world  is  called  the  Father, 
and  in  his  capacity  of  Mediator  is  termed  the  Son,  in  which  he  is 
generally  supposed  inferior  to  the  Father ;  and  his  office  of  sanctifica- 
tion  is  named  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  which  he  is  deemed  inferior  to  both. 
I  know  not  whether  to  consider  such  an  argument  as  reasoning,  or  as 
«  mockery  of  reason  ;  since  it  justifies  us  in  believing,  that  one  and 
ihe  same  being  in  one  of  his  capacities  is  superior  to  himself,  and 
again,  in  reference  to  another  quality,  is  inferior  to  himself ;  that  he 
is  in  one  case  his  own  beloved  Son,  and  then  in  another  capacity 
is  at  the  disposal  of  himself  according  to  the  entreaty  of  his  Son. 
This  mode  of  arguing,  after  all,  serves  to  deny  the  Trinity,  which 
represents  the  Godhead  as  consisting  of  three  distinct  persons  and 
ttot  as  one  person  possessing  different  attributes,  which  it  is  the  object 
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of  Trinitarians  to  prove.  They  allege  the  united  state  of  the  sool 
and  the  body  as  analogous  to  the  union  of  the  Father  and  Son  ;  bat 
no  one  who  beiieyes  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  sonl,  ean  for  a 
moment  suppose  'it  to  be  of  the  same  essence  as  the  body ;  so  that 
unless  they  admit  the  immateriality  o£  the  Father  alone,  and  assert 
the  materiality  of  the  Son  in  his  pre-existent  state,  this  illustration 
alsamust  be  set  aside. 

^Some  allege,  that  as  the  Son  of  Man  designates  human  nature* 
so  the  Son  of  God  expresses  the  nature  of  Gk>d.  Were  we  to  admit 
the  term  "  Gk)d  "  as  a  common  noun,  and  not  a  proper  name,  and 
Godhead  as  a  genus  like  mankind,  Sec,  and  that  Jesus  was  actually 
begotten  of  the  Deity,  this  mode  of  reasoning  would  stand  good ;  but 
Godhead  must  in  this  case  be  brought  to  a  level  with  other  genera, 
-capable  of  performing  animal  functions,  &c) 

Some  represent  God  as  a  compound  substance,  consisting  of  three^ 
parts,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  representation  in. 
-support  of  which  they  can  offer  no  scriptural  authority.  I  woold, 
however,  wish  to  know,  whether  these  parts  (Father,  Son  and  Spirit) 
are  of  the  same  nature  and  existence,  or  each  possessed  of  a  different 
nature  or  essence.  In  the  former  case,  there  would  be  a  total  im* 
possibility  of  composition ;  for  composition  absolutely  requires  articles 
or  parts  of  different  identity  and  essence  ;  nothing  being  capable  ol 
composition  with  itself.  Besides,  the  idea  of  such  a  compound  subs- 
tance is  inconsistent  with  that  distinct  personality  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  which  they  maintain. — In  the  latter  case,  (that  is,  the  Father, 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  being  of  different  nature,)  a  composition, 
of  these  three  parts  is  not  impossible ;  but  it  destroys  the  opinion 
which  they  entertain  respecting  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  being  of  the  same  nature  and  essence,  and  of  course^ 
implies  that  the  Gtxlhead  is  liable  to  divisibility. 

The  argument  so  adduced  by  them  would  include  in  reality  & 
denial  of  the  epithet  God  to  each  part  of  the  Gkxlhead ;  for  no  portion 
of  an  existence,  either  ideal  or  perceptible  in  a  true  sense,  can  be- 
called  the  existence  itself ;  as  it  is  one  of  the  first  axioms  of  abstract 
truth,  that  a  part  is  less  than  the  whole  :  but  we  find  in  the  Scriptures 
the  Father  constantly  called  God  in  the  strict  and  full  signification  of' 
die  term.  John,  oh.  xvii.  ver.  3  :  "  This  is  life  eternal^  that  they  may 
know  thee,  the  only  true  Gkxl;  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent'^ 
1  Oor*  oh.  zv.  Tssr.  24  :     "  Then  cometh  the  end,  when. he  shall  ha^Sr 
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delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  Qod,  eyen  the  Father."     1  Cor.  ch.  yiii. 
ver  6  :     "To  us  there  is  bat  one  God,  the  Father."    Ephe9ian$^  ^ 
ir.  vers.  5,  6 :     "One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism  ;  one  Gkxl  an<) 
Father  ol  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all." 
-   Another  argument  which  has  great  weight  with  that  sect  is,  that- 
imless  Jesus  is  Gbd  and  man,  he  cannot  be  considered  as  qualified 
to  perform  the  of&ce  of  mediator  between  Qod  and  man ;  because  At . 
is  only  by  this  compound  character  that  he  intercedes  for  guilty^ 
creatures  with   their  offended  God.     This  mode  of  reasoning  is  most, 
evidently  opposed  to  common  sense,  as  well  as  to  the  Scriptures ;  V^^^  '^ 

•    •    • 

though  their  seal  in  support  of  the  Trinity  has  not  permitted  thepi    r  .  '  . 
to  see  it.    I  say,  opposed  to  common  sense ;  because  we  observe,  that.    -^ 
when  any  one  feels  angry  with,  and  inclined  to  punish  one  of  a  herd     j\    , 
of  cattle  which  may  have  trespassed  on  his  grounds,  or  when  a  rider    . 
wishes  to  chastise  his  horse  on  account  of  its  vicipusness,  it  is  his.     ^ 
friend  or  neighbour  generally  who  intercedes  in  its  behalf,  and  is- 
successful  in  procuring  mercy  to  the  offending  animal,  in  his  simple^ 
nature,  without  assuming  in  additon  that  of  the  creature  in  whose* 
behalf  he  intercedes. — ^I  say  opposed  to  scripture  ;  because  we  find 
in  the  sacred  writings,  that  Abraham,  Moses,  and  other  Prophets 
stood  mediator,  and  interceded  successfully  in  behalf  of  an  offending- 
people  with  their  offended  God;   but  none  of  them  possessed  the 
double  nature  of  God  and  maiiv)  Numb,  ch.  zi.  vers.  1,  2  :     "Wheu 
the  people  complained,  it  displeased  the  Lord  ;  and  the  Lord  heard 
it,  and  his  anger  was  kindled,   and  the  fire  of  the   Lord  burnt 
among  them,  and  consumed  them  that  were  in  the  uttermost  parts- 
of  the  camp.    And  the  people  cried  unto  Moses ;  and  when  Moses, 
prayed  unto  the  Lord,  the  fire  was  quenched."     Ch.  xiv.  vers.  19,  20 1 
Moses  prayed  to  the  Lord,  "Pardon,  I  beseech  thee,  the  iniquity  oT 
this  people,  according  unto  the  greatness  of  thy  mercy,  and  as  thoa. 
hast  forgiven  this  people,  from  £gypt,  even  until  now.    And  the- 
Lord  said,  I  have  pardoned  them  according  to  thy  word."    Oh.  xii. 
ver.  7  :     "  Therefore  the  people  came  to  Moses,  and  said,  We  have- 
sinned,  for  we  have  spoken  against  the  Lord,  and  against  thee  :  pray- 
unto  the  Lord  that  he  take  away  the  serpents  from  us :    And  Mosee- 
prayed  for  the  people."     Exod^  ch.  zzxii.  ver  30  :     "And  it  came  Uv 
pass  on  the  morrow,  that  Moses  said  unto  the  people.  Ye  have  sinned 
a  great  sin,  and  now  I  will  go  up  imto  the  Lord,  peradventure  I  shall, 
make  an  atonement  for- your  sins."     Gen,^  ch.  zviii.  ver.  32 :     "And 
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]^6  (Abirnhftm)  said,  0  let  not  thia  Lord  be  angrj  and  I  will  apeak  yet 
Imt  thia  onoe : — Peradrenture  ten  shall  be  found  thexe.  And  he  said, 
1,  will  not  destroy  it  for  ten's  sake."  I  find  sereral  others  perfonn- 
ing  the  office  of  mediator  and  intercessor  in  common  with  Jesus,  as 
I  noticed  before ;  and  indeed  this  seems  to  haye  been  an  office  com- 
mon to  all  Prophets :  but  none  of  them  is  supposed  to  have  been 
^othed  with  (Godhead  and  manhood  in  onion.  Jeremiah^  ch. 
xxrii.  yer.  18:  "But  if  thej  be  Prophets,  and  if  the  word  of 
<the  Lord  be  with  them,  let  them  now  make  intercession  to  the  Lord 
^f  Hosts,"  Ac.  Deut.  ch.  t.  yer.  5  :  "I  (Moses)  stood  between  the 
Lord  and  yon  at  that  time,  to  shew  yon  the  word  of  the  Lord."  I 
•regret  rery  much  that  a  sect  generally  so  enlightened,  should,  on 
ithe  one  hand,  haye  supposed  the  diyine  and  human  natures  to  be 
uto  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  that  it  is  morally  impossible 
ioT  Qod  eren  to  accept  intercession  from  a  mere  human  being  in 
4>ehalf  of  the  human  race,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  should  haye 
.-adyanced  that  the  Deity  joined  to  his  own  nature  that  of  man,  and 
iras  made  flesh,  possessing  all  the  members  and  exercising  all  the 
functions  of  man — propositions  which  are  morally  inconsistent  with 
•«ach  other. 

To  ayoid  the  supposed  dishonour  attached  to  the  appointment  ol 
«  mediator  less  than  diyine,  the  Deity  is  declared  by  them  to  haye 
4Msumed  the  human  shape,  and  to  haye  subjected  himself  to  the  feel- 
ings and  inclinations  natural  to  the  human  species ;  which  is  not  only 
inconsLstent  with  the  immutable  nature  of  Qod,  but  highly  deroga- 
tory to  the  honour  and  glory  which  we  are  taught  to  ascribe  to  him. 

Other  arguments  of  the  same  nature  are  frequently  advanced, 
but  they  are  altogether  much  fewer  in  number,  and  far  lees  oon- 
lincing,  than  those  which  are  commonly  brought  forward  by  Hindoos 
4o  support  their  polytheism.  Since,  then,  in  eyincing  the  truth  and 
excellence  of  the  Precepts  of  Jesus,  there  is  no  need  of  the  aid  d 
metaphysical  arguments,  and  since,  as  a  last  resource,  they  do  not 
^depend  for  their  support  on  the  ground  of  mystery,  the  Compiler 
baa,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  towards  his  countrymen,  properly 
introduced  them  aa  a  Gtiide  to  Peace  and  Happiness. 


APPENDIX. 

No.  I 
On  Ihe  QuotaUonB  from  th^  Old  Te$tament  contained  in  the  New, 

It  cannot  hare  escaped  tbe  notice  of  attentiye  readers  of  ther 
ficriptares,  that  the  bare  quotationa  in  the  New  Testament  from  the- 
Old,  when  unaccompanied  with  their  respective  contexts,  are  liable* 
to  be  misunderstood.  Those  who  are  not  well  yersed  in  the  sacred' 
writings,  finding  in  these  references  such  phrases  as  apparently^ 
oorroborate  their  already  acquired  opinions,  not  only  lay  stress  iipon> 
them,  in  support  of  the  sentiments  generelly  adopted  but  even  lead' 
others,  yery  often,  though  unintentionally,  into  great  errors. 

Thus  Matthew,  ii.  15.   "  Oat  of  Egypt  haye  I  called  my  Son."   The- 
Eyangelist  refers  to  yerse  let,  chapter  zi.  of  Ho$ea  ;  which,  thongh 
really  applied  to  Israel,  represented  there  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  used 
by  the  Apostle  in  reference  to  the  Sayionr,  in  consideration  of  a  near- 
resemblance  between  their  circumstances  in  this  instance  : — botb 
Israel    and    Jesus  were    carried    into    Egypt    and    recalled   from- 
thence,  and  both  were  denominated   in   the  Scriptures  the  "Son 
of  Qod."    The  passage  of  Hoeea  thus  runs  from  ch.  zi,  yers.   1st  Uy* 
the  3rd :    "  When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called 
my  Son  out  of  Egypt.    As  they  called  them,  so  they  went  from 
them  :  they  sacrificed  unto  Baalim,  and  burnt  incense  to  graven^ 
images.    I  taught  Ephraim  also  to  go,  taking  them  by  their  arms  ;  but. 
they  knew  not  that  I  healed  them."  In  which  Israel,  who  is  represented^ 
as  a  child  of  God,  is  declared  to  have  sacrificed  to  Baalim,  which  i 
cannot  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  Saviour. 

With  a  view  therefore  to  remove  the  possibility  of  such  errors  andl 
to  convince  my  readers  that  all  the  reforenc'es  in  the  New  Testament 
with  their  contexts  manifest  the  unity  of  God  and  natural  inferiority^ 
of  the  Messiah  to  the  Father  of  the  universe,  I  have  endeavoured  to>* 
arrange  them  methodically,  beginning  with  such  quotations  as  were^ 
made  by  Jesus  himself,  agreeably  to  the  proposal  of  the  Reverend  i 
Editor. 

Quotattom  by  Jeeue  himself  exaedy  agreeing  wi£h  the  Hebrew, 

Matthewj  iv.  4 :  "Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every - 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  Gkxl ;  the  same  in  Luke,  iv.. 
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4,  compared  with  Deut.  viii.  ver.  3:  "And  he  humbled  thee,  and 
suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna,  which  thou  knewest 

Jiot,  neither  did  thy  lathers  know ;  that  he  might  make  thee  know, 

that  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  bat   by   every  word  that 

j>roceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live." 

Matthew,  vi.  7  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God  " — com- 

^pared  with  Deut.  iv.  16,  17 :     "Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God, 

-^as  ye  tempted  him  in  Massah.  Ye  shall  diligently  keep  the  com-* 
mandments  of  the  Lord  your  Gtxi,  and  his  testimonies,  and  his  statutes, 

-which  he  hath  commanded  thee." 

MaUheio,  ix.  13 :  "But  go  ye  and  learn  what  that  meaneth,  J  wiE- 
baye  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice" — compared  with  Hoaea  vi.  5,  6 : 
"Therefore  have  I  hewed  them  by  the  prophets ;  I  have  slain  them  by. 

the  words  of  my  mouth  ;  and  thy  judgments  are  as  the  light  that  goeth 
forth.  For  I  desired  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice ;  and  Uie  knowledge  of 
God  more  than  burnt  offerings." 

MfUthew  xix.  19,  xxii.  39:  "Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother:/ 

•and.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself " — compared  with 
Exodus  XX.  12  :  "Honour  thy  father  and  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be 
long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee" — and  LeviU 
xix.  18:  "Thou  shalt  not  avenge  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the 

-children  of  thy  people  ;  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself : 
I  am  the  Lord." 

Matthew,  xxi.  42  :  "The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  the  same 
is  become  the  head  of  the  corner :  this  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is 
marvellous  in  our  eyes ;" — the  same  in  Mark  xii.  10,  Luke  xx.  17, 
•^sompared  with  Psalms  cxviii.  22,  23  v  "I  (says  David)  will  praise 
thee ;  for  thou  hast  heard  me,  and  art  become  my  salvation.  The  stone 
which  the  builders  refused  is  become  the  head-stone  of  the  comer. 

^his  is  the  Lord's  doing ;  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes."  To  decide 

whether  this  passage  is  principally  applied  to  David,  and  in  the  way 

•of  accommodation  to  Jesus,  or  originally  to  Jesus  himslf ,  is  entirely  left 

to,  the  discretion  of  my  readers ;  but  it  is  evident  in  either  case,  that  it 

is  Gk>d  that  has  raised  the  stone  so  rejected, 

Matthew,  xxii.  44  :  "The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my 
right  hand,  till  1  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool ;" — the  same  in 
Mark  xii.  36,  LtJee  xx.  42,  compared  with  Psalms,  ex.  1,  2 :  "  The 
Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  untill  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool.     The  Lord   shall  send  the  rod  of  thy 
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Strength  otit  of  Zion :  rale  thoa  in  the  midst  of  thine  enemies."  This 
passage  is  simply  applied  to  the  Messiah,  manifesting  ihat  the  ri^toiy 
gained  by  him  over  his  enemies  was  entirely  owing  to  the  inflj^ence 
<»f  Gkxi. 

John,  X.  35  :  "  Ye  are  gods" — compared  with  PgaJm  Ixzzii.  1,  6,- 
7  :  "  God  standeth  in  the  congregation  of  the  mighty  ;  he  jndgeth 
among  the  gods.  I  have  said,  Ye  are  gods,  and  all  of  yonare  childrei^ 
of  the  Most  High  :  but  ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall  like  one  of  the. 
princes ;"  wherein  Jesus  shews  from  this  quotation,  that  the  term 
God  is  figuratively  applicable  in  the  Scriptures  to  creatures  of  a  supe- 
rior nature. 
Quotations  made  hy  Jesus  himaelfy  nearly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew. 

Matthewy  iv.  10  :  **  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
him  only  shalt  thou  serve" — compared  with  DeiU.  vi.  13  :  "  Thou  shalt 
fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  s  erve  him,  and  shalt  swear  by  his  name." 

MatiheWy  ziii.  14 :  "  By  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  under* 
stand  ;  and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  shall  not  perceive  " — compared 
with  Isaiah  vi.  9,  and  its  context,  "  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
saying.  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us  ?  Then  said  I, 
0saiah,)  Here  am  I,  send  me.  And  he  said.  Go  and  tell  this  people. 
Hear  ye  indeed,  t>ut  understand  not ;  and  see  ye  indeed,  but  perceive 
not."  This  censure  has  original  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
people  to  whom  Isaiah  was  sent,  but  it  ib  implied  by  Jesus  in  an 
accommodated  sense  to  that  of  the  Jews  of  his  time. 

Matthew y  xix.  5 :  "  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife :  and  they  twain  shall  be  one 
flesh" — compared  with  Genesis ,  ii.  23  :  "  And  Adam  said.  This  is  now 
bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh :  she  shall  be  called  woman ; 
because  she  was  taken  out  of  man.  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife ;  and  they  shall 
be  one  flesh." 

MattheWy  xix.  18,  19  :  "Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.  Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness, Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother;  and.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself* — compared  with  Exodus  xx.  12 — 16  :  "  Hononr 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.  Thou  shalt  not  kill. .  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour." 
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MaiAew,  xaL  32:     "I  am  the  God  of  Abnham,  and  the  God  oT 
Iaaac»  and  the  God  of  Jacob" — compared  with  BxodM,  iii.  6 :   "  More- 
orar  Jfee  said,  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the 
God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  Moses    hidhis face ;  for  her 
was  afraid  to  look  upon  God." 

MaUhew,  zxii.  37 :  "  Thoa  shalt  lore  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all*' 
thy  heart,  with  all  thy  mind  :*'  the  same  ia  Mark  xii.  30,  Luks  x.  27». 
compared  with  Deut.  vi.  5 :  *'  And  thoa  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  €kx^ 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  sool,  and  with  all  thy  might.*' 

MaUhew:a.Ti.  31 :  "Then  saith  Jesns  nnto  them.  All  ye  shair 
be  offended  becaose  of  me  this  night :  for  it  is  written,  I  will  smite- 
the  Shepherd,  and  the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be  scattered  abroad" — 
compared  with  Zechariah,^\n.  7 :  '*  Awake,  0  sword,  against  my 
Shepherd,  and  against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow,  *  saith  the  Lord- 
of  hosts  :  smite  the  Shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered  ;  and  I 
will  turn  mine  hand  npon  the  little  one."  ^^  -  . 

Verse  7,  either  was  originally  applied  to  Agrippa  (rT9*npM)  the^ 
last  king  of  the  Jews,  whose  subjects  were  scattered  after  he  nad  been 
smitten  with  the  sword,  and  in  an  accommodated  sense  is  applied  by 
Jesus  to  himself,  whose  disciples  were  in  like  manner  dispersed  while - 
he  was  suffering  afflictions  from  his  enemies — or  is  directly  appli- 
cable to  Jesus  ;  but  in  both  cases  his  total  subordination  and  submis- 
sion to  the  Father  of  the  unireree  is  too  obvious  to  be  disputed. 

John,  yi.  45 :  "  It  is  written  in  the  Prophets,  And  they  shall  be  all 
taught  of  God.     Every  man,  therefore  that  hath  heard  and  hath  learn- 
ed of  the  Father,  cometh  unto  me" — compared  with  Isaiah,  liv.   13  : 
"  And  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord  ;  and  great  shall  be- 
the  peace  of  thy  children." 

John,  xiii.  18:  "I  speak  not  of  you  all;  I  know  "vdiom  I  have 
chosen ;  but  that  the  Scripture  may  be  f  alfilled,  He  that  eateth  bread: 
with  me  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me" — compared  with  P#aZf}i 
zli.  9:  "Mine  own  familiar  friend,  in  whom  I  trusted,  which  did 
eat  of  my  bread,  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me,"  is  immediately  appli— 
cable  to  David  and  his  friend  Ahithophel,  who  betrayed  him ;  and^ 
secondarily,  to  Jesus,  and  Judas,  his  traitorous  apostle. 

*  The  vrotA  r\^})  feund  in  th«  original  Hebrew  Scriptore  ngnifiee  one  tliat  liree 
new  another ;  therefore  the  word  "fellow"  in  the  Engliah  tranalation  ia  not  altogedur 
oonect,  aa  juatly  obaenred  hj  Archbiahop  Newoome. 
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John,  XY.  25 :  "  But  this  cometh  to  pass,  that  thd  word  might  be 
falfilled  that  is  written  in  their  law,  They  hated  me  without  a  caose" 
— compared  with  Psalm,  cox,  2,  3:  "  They  have  spdcen  against  me 
with  a  lying  tongue.  They  compassed  me  aboat  also  with  words  of 
hatred ;  and  fooght  against  me  without  a  cause."  Verse  3id  was 
originally  applied  to  David  and  his  enemies,  and  in  an  accommodated 
sense  to  Jesus  and  the  Jews  of  his  day. 

Quotation  made  by  Jesus  himself,  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew  in  sense, 

htU  not  in  words. 

Matthew,  zzi.  16  :  "  Out  of  the  month  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou 
hast  perfected  praise" — compared  with  Psalm  yiii.  2,  and  its  preced- 
ing verse  :  "  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  ordained 
49treng(h,  because  of  thine  enemies;  that  thou  mightest  still  the 
enemy  and  the  avenger." 

Quotation  taken  from  combined  Passages  of  Scripture, 

Matthew,  zxi.  13  :  ''And  said  unto  them,  It  is  written,  My  house 
shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer :  but  you  have  made  it  a  den  of 
thieves" — compared  with  Isaiah,  Ivi.  17  :  **  For  mine  house  shall  be 
called  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  people."  Ch.  vii.  11 :  "Is  this  house, 
which  is  called  by  my  name,  become  a  den  of  robbers  in  your  eyes  ?" 

Quotation  differing  from  the  Hebrew,  but  agreeing  v)ith  the  Septuagint. 

Matthew,  xv.  7—9:  "Ye  hypocrites,  well  did  Esias  ptopheey 
of  you  saying,  This  people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  moudi, 
and  honoureth  me  with  their  lips  ;  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me. 
But  in  vain  they  do  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men" — compared  with  Isaiah,  xziz.  13,  which  in  the 
Septaagint  corresponds  exactly  with  the  gospel,  but  which  in  verse  9 
differs  from  the  original  Hebrew,  thus  translated  in  the  common 
version :  "  And  their  fear  towards  me  is  taught  by  the  precepts  of  men." 

Quotations  in  which  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  different  reading 

in  Hebrew,  or  thcUi  the  Apostles  understood  the  words  in  a  sense 

different  from  that  expressed  in  our  Lexicons, 

Matthew,  xi.  10  :  "  This  is  he  of  whom  it  is  written.  Behold  I 
send  my  messenge?  before  thy  face,  who  shall  prepare  thy  way  before 
ihee  "—compared  with  Malachi,  iii.  1  :  Behold  I  t<nZZ  send  my  messen- 
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ger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  ms"  MaUheto  sxri.  31 : 
"  I  will  smite  the  Shephered,  and  the  aheep  of  the  €ock  shall  be 
icattered  abroad  "—compared  with  Zechariah^  xiii.  7  : "  Smite  the 
Shepherd,  and  the  sheep  ahall  be  scattered." 

Ijuke,  iy.  8 :  "  Thou  shalt  toorMp  the  Lord  thy  Qod,  and  him  only 
shalt  thon  serve  ** — compared  with  Detil,  ri.  13 :  "  Thoa  shalt  fear 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  serve  Him." 

QuotaHons  Blighdy  varying  from  the  Suptuagint 

Luke,  iv.  18,  19  :  ''The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because 
he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent 
■me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captive, 
And  recovering  of  eight  to  (he  blind ;  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised ;  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  " — compared  with 
leaiahy  Ixi.  12 :  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  Qod  is  upon  me  ;  because  the 
Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek :  he  hath 
sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the 
captives ;  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound ;  to 
proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord." 

Now  I  beg  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  these  quotations  ascribed 
to  JesuB  himself,  and  appeal  to  them  whether  he  assumed  in  any  of 
these  references  the  character  of  the  Deity,  or  even  equality  with  him* 
I  am  certain  that  they  will  find  nothing  of  the  kind :  Jesus  declared 
himself  in  these  instances  entirely  subordinate  to  the  Almighty  Gkx), 
and  subject  to  his  authority,  and  frequently  compared  himself  to 
David  or  some  of  the  other  prophets. 


No.  n. 

On  the  References  made  to  the  Old  Testament  in  Support  of  the  Deity 

of  Jesus. 

Trikitabian  Divines  quote  John,  i.  14  :  "  And  the  Word  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  (and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,)  full  of  grace  and  truth,^'  as  a  refer- 
•ence  to  Isaiah,  iz.  6  :  "  For  mito  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is 
^ven,  and  the  goyemment  shall  be  upon  his  shotdder  ;  and  his  name 
shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty  God,  everlasting 
Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace," — though  the  Evangelist.  John  made  no 
aUusion  to  this  passage  of  Isaiah  in  the  verse  in  question.  The 
passage  of  Isaiah  ihus  referred  to  was  applied  to  Hezekiah,  the  son  of 
Ahaz,  figuratively  designated  as  the  son  of  the  virgin,  the  daughter  of 
2ion,  to  wit,  Jerusalem,  foretold  by  the  Prophet  as  the  deliverer  of 
the  city  from  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  though  its  utter  destruction 
was  then  threatened  by  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel.  The  words  "  a 
virgin,'*  according  to  the  English  translation,  are  "  the  virgin,"  both 
in  the  original  Hebrew  and  in  the  Greek  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  as 
well  as  in  the  Septuagint.  But  unless  Ahaz  was  aware  of  the  allusion 
of  the  Prophet,  the  use  of  the  definite  article  in  this  passage  must  be 
quite  inexplicable ;  and  no  one  will  contend  for  a  moment,  that  it  was 
given  to  that  wicked  king  to  understand  that  the  mother  of  Christ  was 
the  virgin  alluded  to ;  what,  then,  coald  Ahaz  have  comprehended  by 
the  expression  "  the  virgin  "  ?  On  referring  to  2  Kings,  xix.  21,  we 
find  the  same  Prophet  make  use  of  the  very  expression,  where  he 
informs  the  king,  Eegekiah,  of  the  denunciation  of  God  against 
Sennacherib,  the  blasphemous  king  of  Assyria,  who  was  at  that  time 
besieging  Jerusalem.  "  This  is  the  work  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
concerning  him ;  The  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Zion,  hath  despised  thee, 
and  laughed  thee  to  scorn. "^-It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  these 
words,  expressly  spoken  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  bear  any  allusion 
to  the  virgin,  the  mother  of  Christ ;  and  it  illustrates  clearly  the 
otherwise  obscure  expression  of  the  Prophet  addressed  to  Ahas,  when 
he  foretold  to  him  the  happy  reign  of  his  successor  Hezekiah.  In 
Isaiah,  x.  32,  "  He  (the  king  of  Assyria)  shall  shake  his  hand  against 
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tfaa  mount  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  the  hill  of  Jerasalem,"  the  epithet 
"the  daughter  of  Zion/'  which  in  the  last  passage  was  used  as  synony- 
mous with  "the  virgin/'  here  signifies  Jerusalem  itself,  in  which  sense  it 
was  commonly  used  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  Prophet,  and 
no  doubt  well  understood  by  Ahaz  :  for  we  find  the  same  words  io. 
many  other  passages  used  to  signify  either  a  city  or  the  people  of  a. 
city.    Isaiah  xviii.  12 :     "  And  he  said,  Thou  shalt  no  more  rejoice, 
0  thou  oppressed  ffirgin^  daughter  of  Zion."     Ch.  zlvii.  1 :     "  Come 
down,  and  sit  in  the  dust,  0  virgin  daughter  of  Bahjlon.'*— Jeremiah,, 
ziy.  17 ;  "  Therefore  thou  shalt  say  this  word  linto  them  :  Let  mine- 
eyes  run  down  with  tears  night  and  day,  and  let  them  not  cease  ;  for 
the  virgin  daughter  of  my  people  is  broken  with  a  great  breach.*' 
Ch.  xviii.  13  :      "  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  Ask  ye  now  among 
the  heathen,  who  hath  heard  such  things ;  the  virgin  of  Israel  hath 
done  a  very  horrible  thing."  Ch.  xxxi.  4 :  "  Again  I  will  build  thee,  and. 
thou  shalt  be  built,  0  virgin  of  Israel ;  thou  shalt  again  be  adorned  with 
thy  tabrets,  and  shalt  go  forth  in  the  dances  of  them  that  make  merry.** 
Ver.  13 :   "  Then  shall  the  virgin  rejoice  in  the  dance,'*  &c.  Ver.  21 : 
"  Set  thee  up  waymarks,  make  thee  high  heaps  ;  set  thine  heart  toward 
the  highway,  even  the  way  which  thou  wentest :  turn  again,  0  virgin- 
of  Israel,  turn  again  to  these  thy  cities."    Lam,,  ch.  i.  15  :  "  The  Lord 
hath  trodden  the  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Judah,  as  in  a  wine-press." 
Ch.  ii.  13  :  "  What  thing  shall  I  take  to  witness  for  thee  ?  what  thing, 
shall  I  liken  to  thee,  0  daughter  of  Jerusalem  ?  what  thing  shall  I 
liken  to  thee,  0  virgin  daughter  of  Zion  ?  for  thy  breach  is  great  like 
the  sea  ;  who  can  heal  thee  ?"  Amoa,  v.  2 :  "  The  virgin  of  Israel  is- 
ibllen,  she  shall  no  more  rise  ;  she  is  forsaken  upon  her  land  ;  there  is- 
none  to  raise  her  up." 

To  shew  that  the  passages  in  question,  as  well  as  all  that  is  foretold 
in  this  and  the  succeeding  chapters,  refer  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
nothing  more  than  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  records  of  that 
reign  is  requisite.  I  shaU  therefore  lay  before  my  readers  aU  those- 
verses  in  these  chapters  that  are  commonly  referred  to  by  Trinitarians- 
as  aUuding  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  with  their  contexts,  together 
with  such  parts  of  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  as  appear  to- 
me to  be  clearly  indicated  by  those  passages. 
)  ^^^\  Isaiah,  vii.  1 :  "  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  the  son. 
^yjotham,  the  son  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  that  Rezin,  the  king  o£ 
Qyria,  and  Pekah,  the  son  of  Remaliah,  king  of  Israel,  went  up  toward 
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Jerusalem  to  war  against  it,  but  could  not  prevail  against  it.  2.  And 
it  was  told  the  house  of  David,  saying,  Syria  is  confederate  with 
Ephraim.  And  his  heart  was  moved,  and  the  heart  of  his  people,  as 
ihe  trees  of  the  wood  are  moved  with  the  wind.  3.  Then  said  the 
Lord  unto  Isaiah,  Go  forth  now  to  meet  Ahaz,  thou,  and  Shearjashub 
thy  son,  at  the  end  of  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  in  the  highway  of 
the  fuller's  field.  4.  And  say  unto  him.  Take  heed,  and  be  quiet ; 
fear  not,  neither  be  faint-hearted,  for  the  two  tails  of  these  smoking 
^rebrands,  for  the  fierce  anger  of  Rezin  with  Syria,  and  of  the  son  of 
Remaliah.  5.  Because  Syria,  Ephraim,  and  the  son  of  Remaliah, 
have  taken  evil  counsel  against  thee,  saying,  6.  Let  us  go  up  against 
Judah,  and  vex  it,  and  let  us  make  a  breach  therein  for  us,  and  set  a 
king  in  the  midst  of  it,  even  the  son  of  Tabeal :  7.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  €h)d,  It  shall  not  stand,  neither  shall  it  come  to  pass.  8.  For 
•the  head  of  Syria  is  Damascus,  and  the  head  of  Damascus  is  Rezin ; 
and  within  threescore  and  five  years  shall  Ephraim  be  broken,  that  it  be 
not  a  people.  9.  And  the  head  of  Ephraim  is  Samaria,  and  the 
head  of  Samaria  is  Remaliah's  son.  If  ye  will  not  believe,  surely  ye 
shall  not  be  established.  10.  Moreover,  the  Lord  spake  again  unto 
Ahaz,  saying,  11.  Ask  thee  a  sign  of  the  Lord  thy  Gkxi ;  ask  it  either 
in  the  depth,  or  in  the  height  above.  12.  But  Ahaz  said,  I  will  not 
ask,  neither  will  I  tempt  the  Lord.  13.  And  he  said.  Hear  ye  now, 
O  house  of  David,  Is  it  a  small  thing  for  you  to  weary  men,  but  will 
ye  weary  my  Qod  also?  14.  Therefore  the  Lord  himself  shall  give 
you  a  sign ;  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and 
ehaU  call  his  name  Immanuel.  15.  Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat, 
that  he  may  know  to  refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good.  16.  For 
before  the  child  shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good, 
the  land  that  thou  abhorrest  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings. 
17.  The  Lord  shall  bring  upon  thee,  and  upon  thy  people,  and  upon 
thy  father's  house,  days  that  have  not  come,  from  the  day  that 
Ephraim  departed  form  Judah  ;  even  the  king  of  Assyria.*' 

Chap.  viii.  5 :  "  The  Lord  spake  also  unto  me  again,  saying,  6. 
Forasmuch  as  this  people  refuseth  the  waters  of  Shiloah,  that  go 
softly,  and  rejoice  in  Rezin  and  Remaliah's  son.  7.  Now  therefore, 
behold,  the  Lord  bringeth  up  upon  them  the  waters  of  the  river, 
strong  and  many,  even  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  all  his  glory :  and  he 
shall  come  up  over  all  his  channels,  and  go  over  all  his  banks  ;  8. 
And  he  shall  pass  through  Judah  ;  he  shall  overflow  and  go  over,—* 
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he  shall  reach  even  to  the  neck ;  and  the   stretching   out  of  hi» 
wings  shall  fill  the  breadth  of  thy  land,  0  Immanuel." 

Ch.  ix.  1 :  "  Neyertheless,  the  dimness  shall  not  be  such  as  was  in 
her  vexation,  when  at  the  first  he  lightly  afflicted  the  land  of  Zebolnm, 
and  the  land  of  Naphtali  and  afterward  did  more  grievously  afflict  her 
by  the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan  in  Gkdilee  of  the  nations.    2. 
The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light :  they  that 
dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  light 
shined.    3.    Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation,  and  not  increased  the- 
joy  :  they  joy  before  thee  according  to  the  joy  in  harvest,  and  as  men 
rejoice  when  they  divide  the  spoil.    4.    For  thou  hast  broken  the 
yoke  of  his  burden,  and  the  staff  of  his  shoulder,  the  rod  of  his 
Oppressor,  as  in  the  day  of  Midian.     5.    For  every  battle  of  the 
warrior  is  with  confused  noise,  and  garments  rolled  in  blood  ;  but 
this  shall  be  with  burning  and  fuel  of  fire.     For  unto  us  a  child  is- 
bom,  unto  us  a  son  is  given :  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his 
shoulder ;  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The 
mighty  €kxl,  The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace.    7.    Of 
the  increase  of  his  Government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,* 
upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to- 
establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice  from  henceforth,  even  for 
ever.    The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  perform  this.'* 

Ch.  X.  5 :  '*  0  Assyrian,  the  rod  of  mine  anger,  and  the  staff  in 
their  hand  is  mine  indignation.  6.  I  will  send  him  against  an 
hypocritical  nation,  and  against  the  people  of  my  wrath  will  I  give 
him  a  charge,  to  take  the  spoil  and  to  take  the  prey,  and  to  tread 
them  down  like  the  mire  of  the  streets.  7.  Howbeit  he  meaneth  not 
so,  neither  doth  his  heart  think  so ;  but  it  is  in  his  heart  to  destroy 
and  cut  off  nations,  not  a  few.  8.  For  he  saith.  Are  not  my  princes 
altogether  Kings  ;  9.  Is  not  Calno  as  Carchemish  ?  Is  not  Hamath 
as  Arpad  ?  is  not  Samaria  as  Damascus  Pf  10.  As  my  hand  hath  found 

*  Those  that  an  at  all  Tersed  in  scriptural  langaage  will  attach  no  weight  to  the 
tenns  "  no  end  *'  and  "for  ever, "  found  in  ch.  ▼.  7 ;  for  the  former  often  signifies  plen- 
teousness,  and  the  latter  long,  but  not  eternal  duration.  Vii^  Elodea.,  iv,  16 :  "  There 
is  no  end  of  all  the  people,  eren  of  all  that  have  been  before  them.*'  Isaiah,  ii.  7  ; 
"  Neither  is  there  anj  end  of  thmr  treasure,  neither  is  there  any  end  of  their  chaziots.'*^ 
Nahum,ii.  9:  "  There  is  none  end  of  their  store."  Ch.  iii.  3:  "And  there  is  none- 
end  of  their  corpses."  Psalm,  cxlv.  2,  9 :  "I  will  praise  thj  name  for  «wr  and  motr,'* 
Dent.  XT.  17  :    "  And  he  shaU  be  thy  servant  ^cir  eeer." 

t  Compare  vers.  9 — 11,  trith  the  historical  rektion  of  the  vain  boastings  of  thef- 
Assyrian,  narrated  in  2  Kings,  zviii.  33—^. 
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thj9  kingdomB  of  the  idols,  and  whose  grsTen  imsges  did  excel 
them  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Samaria ;  11.  Shall  I  'not,  as  I  hatte 
done  unto  Samaria  and  her  idok,  so  do  to  Jerusalem  and  h^r 
idols?  12.  Wherefore  it  shall  come  to  pass  that,  when  the  Lord 
hath  performed  his  whole  work  upon  mount  Zion  and  on  Jeru'* 
salem,  I  will  punish  the  fruit  of  the  stout  heart  of  the  King ' 
of  Assyria,  and  the  glory  of  his  high  looks." — 16.  "Therefore' 
shall  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  send  among  his  fat  ones  leanness ; 
and  under  his  glory  he  shall  kindle  a  burning  like  the  burning 
of  a  fire.  17.  And  the  light  of  Israel  shall  be  for  a  fire,  and 
his  Hcly  One  for  a  flame :  and  it  shall  burn  and  devour  his  thorns 
and  briers  in  one  day." — 24.  "  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  Gkxl  of 
hosts,  0  my  people  that  dwellest  in  Zion,  be  not  afraid  of  the  Assyrian : 
he  shall  smite  thee  with  a  rod,  and  shall  lift  up  his  staff  against  thee, 
after  the  maimer  of  Egypt.  25.  For  yet  a  very  little  while,  and  the 
indignation  shall  cease,  and  mine  anger,  in  their  destruction."  27.^ 
"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  his  burden  shall  be  taken 
away  from  off  thy  shoulder,  and  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck,  and  the  yoke 
shall  be  destroyed  because  of  the  anointing." 

2  Kingst  xviii.  1 :  "  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  third  year  of  Hoshea, 
son  of  Elah,  king  of  Israel,  that  Hezekiah,  the  son  of  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah  began  to  reign.  2.  Twenty  and  five  years  old  wds  he  when  he 
began  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned  twenty  and  nine  years  in  Jerusalem : 
his  mother's  name  also  was  Abi,  the  daughter  of  Zachariah.  And  he 
did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all 
that  David  his  father  did.  4.  He  removed  the  high  places,  and  brake 
the  images,  and  cut  down  the  groves,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  brazen 
serpent  that  Moses  liad  made :  for  unto  those  days  the  children  of 
Israel  did  bum  incense  to  it ;  and  he  called  it  Nehushtan.  5.  He 
trusted  in  the  Lord  God  of  Israel ;  so  that  after  him  was  none  like 
him  among  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  nor  any  that  were  before  him.  6; 
For  he  dave  to  the  Lord,  and  departed  not  from  foUowing  him,  but 
kept  his  commandments,  which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.  7. 
And  the  Lord  was  with  him :  and  he  prospered  whithersoever  he  went 
forth :  and  he  rebelled  against  the  King  of  Assyria  and  served  him 
not.    8.    He  smote  the  Philbtines,  even  unto  Gaza,  and  the  borders 

thereof,  from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen  to  the  fenced  city." — 17. 

— —  '  ■ ' '  .  111.. 

*  Compare  with  2  Kings,  xri.  7,  "  So  Ahaz  sent  meflaengere  to  Tiglathpileeer,  King  o{ 
raying,  I  am  thy  serraat  and  thy  son."  Ac.,  and  ch.  xviii.  7,  as  above. 
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"And  the  king  of  Aasyria  sent  Tartan,  and  Rabaaris,  and  Rab-ehakeh, 
from  Lachish  te  king  Hezekiah,  with  a  great  hoet  against  Jemaalem. 
And  they  went  up  and  came  to  Jemsalem.  And  when  they  were 
come  up,  they  came  and  stood  by  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,  which 
is  in  the  highway  of  the  fuller's  field.*'— 28.  "Then  Rab-shakeh 
stood,  and  cried  with  a  load  voice  in  the  Jews*  language,  and  spake, 
saying,  Hear  the  word  of  the  great  king,  the  king  of  Assyria  :  29. 
Thus  saith  the  king,  Let  not  Hezekiah  deceive  you  :  for  he  shall  not 
be  able  to  deliver  you  out  of  his  hand  :  30.  Neither  let  Hezekiah 
make  you  trust  in  the  Lord,  saying,  The  Lord  will  surely  deliver  us, 
and  this  city  shall  not  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of 
Assyria.  31.  Hearken  not  to  Hezekiah :  for  thus  saith  the  king  of 
Assyria,  Make  an  arrangement  with  me  by  a  present,  and  come  out 
to  me,  aud  then  eat  ye  every  man  of  his  own  vine,  and  every  one 
of  his  fig-tree,  and  drink  ye  every  one  the  waters  of  his  cistern : 
32.  Until  I  come  and  take  you  away  to  a  land  like  your  own  land ; 
a  land  of  corn  and  wine,  a  land  of  bread  and  vineyards,  a  land 
of  oil-olive  and  of  honey,  that  ye  may  live,  and  not  die  :  and  hearken 
not  unto  Hezekiah,  when  he  persuadeth  you,  saying.  The  Lord  wUL 
deliver  us.  33.  Hath  any  of  the  gods  of  the  nations  delivered  at  aU 
his  land  out  of  the  haud  of  the  king  of  Assyria  ?  34.  Where  are  the 
gods  of  Hamath,  and  of  Arpad  ?  where  are  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim, 
Hena,  and  Ivah  ?  have  they  delivered  Samaria  out  of  mine  hand  ?  35 
Who  are  they  among  all  the  gods  of  the  countries,  that  have  delivered 
their  country  out  of  mine  hand,  that  the  Lord  should  deliver 
Jerusalem  out  of  mine  hand  ? 

GIl  xix.  15 :  "  Aud  Hezekiah  prayed  before  the  Lord,  and  said, 
0  Lord  Gkxl  of  Israel,  which  dwellest  between  the  cherubims,  thou 
art  the  God,  even  thou  alone,  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ;  thou 
hast  made  heaven  and  earth.  16.  Lord,  bow  down  thine  ear  and  hear : 
open,  Lord,  thine  eyes,  and  see  :  and  hear  the  words  of  Sennacherib, 
which  hath  sent  him  to  reproach  the  living  God.'*  19.  '*Now 
therefore,  0  Lord  our  God,  I  beseech  thee  save  thou  us  out  of  his 
hand  that  aU  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  may  know  that  thou  art  the 
Lord  €kxl,  even  thou  only.  20.  Then  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  sent 
to  Hezekiah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  that  which 
hast  prayed  to  me  against  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  I  have  heard, 
21.  This  is  the  word  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  concerning  him ; 
The  virgitt,  daughter  of  Zian,  hath  despised  thee  and  langhed  thee  to 
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«oom  :  the  danghtor  of  Jerusalem  hath  shaken  her  head  at  thee.  22. 
.Whom  hast  thoa  reproached  and  blasphemed?  and  against  whom 
liast  thou  exalted  thy  voice,  and  lifted  up  thine  eyes  on  high  ?  even 
against  the  Holy  one  of  Israel.  23.  By  the  messengers  thou  hast 
reproached  the  Lord,  and  hast  said,  With  the  multitude  of  my 
'Chariots  I  am  come  up  to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  to  the  %ides  of 
Lebanon,  and  will  cut  down  the  tall  cedar  trees  thereof,  and  the 
<$hoioe  fir  trees  thereof :  and  I  will  enter  into  the  lodgings  of  his 
borders,  and  into  the  forest  of  his  Carmel." — 27.  "  But  I  know  thy 
abode,  and  thy  going  in,  and  thy  rsge  against  me.  28.  Because  thy 
Tage  against  me  and  thy  tumult  is  come  up  into  mine  ears,  therefore 
I  will  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I  will 
turn  thee  back  by  the  way  by  which  thou  earnest.**  32.  **  Therefore 
thus  saith  the  Lord  concerning  the  king  of  Assyria,  He  shall  not 
•come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there,  nor  come  before  it 
with  a  shield,  nor  cast  a  bank  against  it.  33.  By  the  way  that  he 
•came,  by  the  same  shaU  he  return,  and  shall  not  come  into  this  city, 
«aith  the  Lord.  34.  For  I  will  defend  this  city,  to  save  it,  for  mine 
own  sake,  and  for  my  servant  David's  sake.  35.  And  it  came  to  pass 
that  night,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out,  and  smote  in  the 
<;amp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five  tiiousand  :  and 
when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they  were  all  dead 
•corpses.  36.  So  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria  departed,  and  went 
and  returned,  and  dwelt  at  Ninevah.  37.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  was 
worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his  god,  that  Adrammelech  and 
Sharzer,  his  sons,  smote  him  with  the  sword  ;  and  they  escaped  into  the 
iand  of  Armenia :  and  Esar-haddon,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead." 

2  Chron,  zxx.  24 :  "  For  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  did  give 
to  the  congregation  a  thousand  bullocks,  and  seven  thousand  sheep  ; 
and  the  princes  gave  to  the  congregation  a  thousand  bullocks,  and 
ten  thousand  sheep  ;  and  a  great  number  of  priests  sanctified  them* 
selves.  25.  And  all  the  congregation  of  Judah,  with  the  priests 
and  the  Levites,  and  all  the  congregation  that  came  out  of  Israel, 
and  the  strangers  that  came  out  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  that  dwelt 
in  Judah,  rejoiced.  26.  So  there  was  great  joy  in  Jerusalem ; 
for  sinde  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  King  of  Israel, 
there  was  not  the  like  in  Jerusalem.  27.  Then  the  priests,  the 
Levites  arose  and  blessed  the  people  :  and  their  voice  was  heard,  and 
their  prayer  came  up  to  his  holy  dwelling-place,  even  unto  heaven;'- 
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Ch.  xxxi.  20 :  "  And  thus  did  Hezekiab  throughoat  all  Judah,  9ux& 
wrought  that  which  was  good  and  right  and  tnith  before  the  Lord 
his  God.  21.  And  in  every  work  that  he  began  in  the  service  of  the 
house  of  God,  and  in  the  law,  and  in  the  commandments,  to  seek  his. 
Qod,  he  did  it  with  all  his  heart,  and  prospered." 

Oh.  zxxii.  23  :  "  And  many  brought  gifts  imto  the  Lord  to  Jeroaa- 
lem,  and  presents  to  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  so  that  he  was  mi^gni- 
fied  in  the  sight  of  all  nations  from  thenceforth."  33.  "  And  Hezekiah. 
slept  with  his  Others,  and  they  buried  him  in  the  chiefest  of  the 
sepulchres  of  the  sons  of  David  :  and  all  Judah  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  did  him  honour  at  his  death.  And  Manasseh,  his  son, 
reigned  in  his  stead." 

If,  as  is  declared  by  Trinitarians,  the  child  promised  in  oh.  vii.  14, 
be  the  same  that  is  alluded  to  in  ch.  iz.  6,  and  ch.  x.  17,  it  is  quite 
evident  from  the  context,  that  he  was  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the  Jewa 
from  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  was  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  excellence  of  his  adminbtration  and  the  respect  in  which  ho 
was  to  be  held  by  aU  the  nations.    Making  allowance  for  the  hyper-^ 
bolical  style  of  Eastern  nations,  nothing  can  more  aptly  apply  as 
prophecy  than  these  passages  do  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  as  describ- 
ed in  the  above  extracts  from  Kings  and  Chronides.    But  what,   it> 
may  be  asked,  had  the  birth  of  Christ  to  do  with  the  destruction  of 
the  King  of  Assyria  ?  or  how  could  it  be  said  that  before  he  "  knew 
to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good,"  the  land  of  Syria  and  Israel 
should  be  deserted  of  their  respective  kings,  Bezin  and  Pekah,  who- 
were  gathered  to  their  fathers  many  years  before  this  birth  ? 

This  illustrious  son  of  Ahaz  was  not  the  only  king  among  the 
select  nation  of  Gbd,  that  was  honoured,  with  such  names  as  Hezekiah 
or '*'Gk)d  my  strength"  and  ''£mmanuel"  or  "Qod  with  us;"  and 
also  with  such  epithets  as  "  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  Gk>d, 
the  Everlasting  Father,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace."  We  find  several 
other  chiefs  of  that  tribe  that  used  to  walk  in  the  way  of  God,  digni- 
fied iu  Scripture  with  epithets  of  a  similar  import.  Genetis,  xxxii. 
^ :  "  And  he  said,  Thy  bame  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but 
Israel,  (Prince  of  God  :)  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  God  and 
with  men,  and  hast  prevailed."  P«aZiii,  Ixxxix.  18 :  "  For  the  Lord  is- 
our  defence  ;  and  THE  HOLY  ONE  of  Israel  is  our  king.  19.  Then 
thou  spakest  in  vision  to  thy  Holy  One,  and  saidst,  I  have  laid  help 
upon  one  that  is  mighty :  I  have  exalted  one  chosen  out  of  the  people. . 
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20.  I  haye  foand  David  my  servant ;  witii  my  holy  oil  have  I  anointed 
liim  :'*  27.  ''Also  I  wiU  make  him  MY  FIRST  BORN,  hig^  than  tha 
kings  of  the  earth,** 

As  to  the  words  "  a  virgin,"  found  in  the  EngUah  tranalation,  I 
request  my  readers  to  advert  to  the  original  Hebrew  rVOr^Sfn  **  the 
virgin/*  as  well  as  to  the  Greek  both  of  the  Septoagint  and  the  Gospel  ot 
Matthew,  tf  wap$€WK  "  the  virgin,"  leaving  it  to  them  to  judge,  whether 
a  translation  which  so  entirely  perverts  the  meaning  preserved 
throughout,  by  men  whom  we  cannot  suspect  of  ignorance  of  the  origi* 
nal  language,  must  not  have  proceeded  from  previous  determination, 
to  apply  the  term  "  virgin,"  as  found  in  the  Prophet,  to  the  mother 
of  Christ,  in  order  that  the  high  titles  applied  to  Hezekiah  might  in 
the  most  unqualified  manner  be  understood  of  Jesus. 

The  Evangelist  Matthew  referred  in  his  Gospel  to  laaiah,  vii.  14,. 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  accommodation ;  the  son  of  Ahaa  and  the- 
Saviour  resembling  each  other,  in  each  being  the  means,  at  different, 
periods,  though  in  different  senses,  of  establishing  the  throne  of  the- 
house  of  David.  In  the  same  manner  he  referred  to  Hoeea,  zi.  1,  in  etu 
ii,  15,  of  his  Gospel,  and  in  many  other  instances.    How  inconsistent 
is  it  that  a  sect,  which  maintains  the  omniscience  and  omnipotence  of 
Jesus,  should  apply  to  him  a  passage,  by  which  he  is  made  subject  te- 
such  a  degree  of  ignorance,  as  not  to  be  able  at  one  period  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  evil !  {Faaiahy  vii.  16  :  "  For  before  the  child  shall 
know  to  refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good,"  Ac)  Admitting  that 
these  quotations  in  Isaiah  were  originally  applicable  to  Jesus,  they 
cannot  assist  in  proving  the  Deity  of  the  Messiah ;  just  as  they  fall- 
short  of  proving  the  divinity  of  Hezekiah  when  applied  to  him  : — ^for 
we  find  in  the  sacred  writings  the  name  of  Gkxl,  and  even  the  term  of 
Jehovah,   the  pecidiar  name  of  Gkxl,   applied  as  an  appellation  tO" 
others,  without  establishing  any  argument  for  asserting  the  Deity  of* 
those  to  whom  such  names < are  given.    Jeremiah^  xxxiii.  16 :  "In 
those  days  shall  Judah  be  saved,  and  JerusaJI^  shall  dwell .  safely ; 
and  this  is  the  name  wherewith  she  shall  be  c^Sd,  JEHOVAH  OUR 
RIGHTEOUSNESS."    In  the  English  version,  the  woni  Jehovah  ia- 
rendered  "  Lord,"  in  this  and  in  other  passages.    Exodue,  zvii.  15  t 
**  And  Moses  built  an  altar,  and  caUed  the  liame  of  it  Jehovah-nissi, 
or  '  JEHOVAH  MY  BANNER.*  "    It  ia  fortunate  that  some  sect  has; 
not  hitherto  arisen,  maintaining  the  Daty  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  altai-- 
of  Moses,  from  the  authority  of  the  passages  just  mentioned.1 
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In  the  EpiBtle  to  the  Hebrews,  ch.  i.  8, 9,  reference  is  made  to 
J^idlm,  zlr.  6,  7  :  "  Thy  throne,  0  Ood,  b  for  ever  and  ever,  <&c.  Thou 
.loveet  righteonsness,  and  hateet  wickedness :  therefore  €k)d,  thy  Gk>d» 
-hath  anointed  thee,"  Ac.  I  have  frequently  noticed  that  the  term 
"**  Qod  "  in  an  inferior  sense  is  often  applied  in  the  Scriptures  to  the 
Messiah  and  other  distinguished  persons  ;  but  it  desenres  particularly 
~to  be  noticed  in  this  instance,  that  the  Messiah,  in  whatever  sense 
lie  is  declared  Qod,  is  in  the  very  same  sense  described  in  ch.  i.  9. 
•^"  Qod,  thy  Qod,")  as  having  a  God,  twperior  to  him,  and  by  whom 
he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Messiah. 

Supposed  application  of  the  term  "Jehovah**  to  Jesus  in  references 

made  to  the  Old  Testament, 

Luke,  i.  16, 18 :     "And  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he  (John 

^e  Baptist)  turn  to  the  Lord  their  God.     And  he  shall  go  before 

him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  &thers  to 

-the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just ;  to  make 

Teady  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord" — compared  with  Isaiah,  xl.  3, 

^*  The  Toice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way 

>of  Jehorah,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  Qod :" 

4ttLd  also  in  Malcichi,  iii.  1,  Behold  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he 

shall  prepare  the  way  before  me  :  and  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek,  shall 

rsuddenly  come  to  his  temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant, 

whom  ye  delight  in :   behold  he  shall  come,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts.'* 

From  this,  it  is  concluded  by  Trinitarians,  that  because  the  Prophet 

-John  is  described  as  the  forerunner  of  Jehovah,  and  in  the  evangelist 

.4»  the  forerunner  of  Jesus,  therefore  Jesus  must  be  Jehovah. 

In  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  simply  observed,  that  we  find  in  the 
Prophets  distinct  and  separate  mention  of  Jehovah  and  of  the 
Messiah  as  the  messenger  of  the  covenant ;  John  therefore  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  forerunner  of  both,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
-commander  sent  in  advance  to  occupy  a  strong  post  in  the  country  of 
the  enemy,  may  be  said  to  be  preparing  the  way  for  the  battles  of 
.ills  king,  or  of  the  general  whom  the  king  places  at  the  head  of  his 
-army. 

They  also  refer  to  Isaiah,  vi.  5,  "For  mine  eyes  have  seen  the 
Xing,  the  Lord  of  hosts" — comparing  it  with  John,  xii.  41,  ''These 
-things  said  laaiah,  when  he  saw  hb  glory,  and  spake  of  him."  The 
passage  in  the  evangelist  is  more  correctly  explained  by  referring  to 
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John^  viii.  56,  "  Tour  &ther  Abraham  rejoiced  to  aee  my  day ;"  whidii 
cannot  be  understood  ol  ocular  viaion,  but  prophetic  anticipation^ 
whereaa  the  gloiy  seen  in  the  Tisicm  of  Isaiah  waa  that  of  Qod  himself 
in  the  delivery  of  the  commands  given  to  the  Prophet  oii[that  occasion^ 

I  GarirUh,  i.  30,  ''But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus  who  of  God  is^ 
made  into  us  wisdom   and  rightousness,"  Ac,  is   compared  with^ 
Jeremiah,  xxiii.  6,  "He  shall  be  called  Jehovah  our  rightousness."    In. 
reply  to  iHiich  I  only  refer  my  reader  again  to  the  passage  in 
Jeremiahy  zzxiii.  16,  in  which  Jerusalem  also  is  caUed  '* Jehovah  onr^ 
righteousness/'  and  to  the  phrase  "  ie  made  unto  ue  of  Qod**  found  iir 
the  passage  in  question,  and  expressing  the  inferiority  of  Jesus  to- 
Qod.     Also  2  Cor,,  v,  21,  ''That  we  might  be  made  the  righteouanesa^ 
of  Gkxi  in  him,"  where  St  Paul  says,  that  all  Christians  may  be  made- 
the  ri^teousness  of  Qod. 

Mr.  Brown,  a  celebrated  Trinitarian  Commentator,  retains  the- 
common  version  of  Jeremiah,  xxiii.  6,  and  applies  it  to  Jesus,  whomn 
he  supposes  to  be  "Jehovah  our  righteousness."  But  in  ch.  xxriii- 
16,  where  the  construction  in  the  original  Hebrew  is  precisely  the* 
same,  he  alters  it  in  the  margin,  "he  who  shall  call  her  is  Jehovahn 
our  righteousness,"  instead  ojt  applying  the  phrase  "Jehovah  our* 
righteousness"  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  applied  it. 
to  Jesus  in  the  former  passage. — ^I  therefore  deem  it  necessary  to  give 
the  original  Hebrew  of  both  texto,  and  a  verbal  translation  of  thena. . 
The  reader  will  judge  how  strongly  the  judgment  of  the  learned' 
Commentator  was  biassed  in  support  of  a  &vourito  doctrine.    Jer., . 

xxiii  6.   yttifT  tno-^n  WpTS  H'jnn  tMlpi  i\i>«  ptt  nv\ 

rWODb  p^C"^  yMltt'^'J  rniiT  "in  his  days  shall  be  saved  Judah,. 
and  Israel  shall  dwell  in  safety,  and  this  his  name  which  (man) 
shall  call  him,  "Jehovah  or  righteousness."    Jeremiah,  xxxiii.  16^. 

pDwn  obton**]  rn]rT'^  "  ^  those  days  shall  be  saved  Judah,., 
and  Jerusalem  shall  dwell  in  safety,  and  this  (name)  which  (man) 
shall  call  her,  Jehovah  our  righteousness." 

In  altering  the  common  translation  of  the  latter  passage,  Mr.. 
Brown  first  disregards  the  stop  after  tv^  Hlp*^  that  is,  "  shall  call 
her ;  "  which  by  separating  the  two  parte  of  the  sentence,  prevented 
Jehovah  from  being  employed  as  the  agent  of  the  verb  "  shaU  calL*^ 
2ndly,  He  entirely  neglecto  the  esteblished  mode  of  construction,  by- 
leaving  ni  or  "  this, "  untranslated,  and  by  omitting  to  point  out  the' 
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aame  by  wiiich  Jerasalem  should  be  called.  3rdly,  He  totally  over- 
looikB  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew,  in  which  verbs  are  often  employed 
tmaccompanied  with  their  agent,  when  no  specific  agent  is  intended, 
as  appears  from  the  following  passages : — 

om.,  XXV.  26,  it6i>  apsa  nin«  n^i  itw  nsi  p'tTHNt 

~apy^  ytytt  Hlp^^l  "  And  after  that  came  his  brother  out  and  his 
hand  took  hold  on  Esau's  heel,  and  (man)  caUed  his  name  Jacob.*' 

2  samud  ii.  16,  i^a  ^aim  ^nyi  \diki2  to>M  Mp^rv^-)  pyaia 
TtoM  D^HNH  npbn  Minn  oipob  wip^i  iin  ]zo^^  ^nvi^^ 

~*'  And  they  caught  every  one  his  fellow  by  the  head,  and  thrust  his 
sword  in  his  fellow's  side  ;  so  they  fell  down  together :  wherefore 
(man)  called  that  place  Helkath  ELazurem,  which  is  in  Gibeon.*' 
tmesis,  xvi.  14,  «»HT  VT?  TNa  Wab  Wlp  p  b»  "  Wherefore 
(man)  called  the  weU  Beer-lahai-roi.** 

They  again  adduce  Isaiah,  xlv.  23  :  "  Unto  me  (God)  every  knee 
ahall  bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear  " — compared  with  Romans,  xiv. 
10, 12  :  **  But  why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother  ?  or  why  dost  thou 
set  at  nought  thy  brother  ?    For  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judg« 
ment-seat  of  Christ.    For  it  is  written.   As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord, 
every  knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  God. 
•8o  then  every  one  of  us  shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God." 
Between  the  Prophet  and  the  Apostle  there  is  a  perfect  agreement  in 
substance,  since  both  declare  that  it  is  to  Qod  that  every  knee  shall 
bow,  and   every  tongue  shall  confess,  throu^  him  before  whose 
judgment-seat  we  shall  all  stand  : — for  at  the  same  time  both  Jesus 
and  his  Apostles  inform  us,  that  we  must  stand  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ,  because  the  Father  has  committed  the  office  of  final 
judgment  to  him. — From  this  passage,   they  say,  it  appears  that 
Jesus  swore  by  himself ,  and  that  thereby  he  is  proved  to  be  Gk>d, 
according  to  the  rule,  that  it  is  God  only  that  can  swear  by  himself. 
But  how  can  they  escape  the  context,  which  expressly  informs  us, 
that  **  the  Lord, "  (Jehovah,)  and  not  Jesus,  swore  in  this  manner  ? 
We  must  not,  however,  overlook  what  the  Apostle  says  in  his  epistle 
to  the  PhUippians,  ch.  ii.  9—11,  where  he  declares,  that  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue  shall  confess ;  but 
neither  must  we  forget,  that  Jesus  is  declued  to  have  been  exalted 
to  these  honours  by  0od,  and  Uiatthe  only  confession  required  is,  that 
.lie  is  Lord,  which  office  confession  of  his  dignity  is  to  the  glory  of  Gkxl 
the  Father.    9.  "Wherefore  God'  ako  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and 
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^ven  him  a  name  which  is  abore  every  name ;  10.  That  at  the  name 
-of  Jesas  eyery  knee  shall  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth, 
and  things  nnder  the  earth ;  11.  And  that  every  tongae  should  confess 
that  Jesas  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 

Some  have  adopted  a  most  extraordinary  way  of  establishing  the 
-d  eity  of  Jesus.  Any  epithet  or  act,  however  common  it  may  be, 
ascribed  to  God  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  also  to  Christ  in  the  New 
Testament  is  adduced  by  them  as  a  proof  of  his  deity ;  and  I  observe 
with  the  utmost  surprise,  that  the  prejudice  of  many  Christians  in 
favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  induces  them  to  lay  stress  upon 
audi  sophisms.  For  instance,  Isaiah,  xliii.  3 :  "For  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
•God,  the  Holy  one  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour,"  compared  with  2  Peter,  iii. 
18,  "Our  Loitl  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  The  conclusion  they  draw 
from  these  passages  is,  that  unless  Jesus  were  God,  he  could  not 
be  a  Saviour :  but  how  futile  this  reasoning  is  will  clearly  appear  from 
the  following  passages :  Nehemiah,  ix.  27:  "Thou  gavest  them  savioun, 
who  saved  them."  Ohed.,  27  :  "And  saviours  shall  come  upon  Mount 
2ion."  2  Kings,  xiii.  5 :  "And  the  Lord  gave  Israel  a  saviour,  so  they 
w  ent  out  from  under  the  hand  of  the  Syrians :  and  children  of  Israel 
•dwelt  in  their  tents,  as  beforetime."  Isaiah,  zix.  19,  20 :  "In  that  day 
^  hall  there  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  £gypt^ 
and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the  Lord.  And  it  shall  be  for  a 
sign  and  for  a  witness  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt :  for 
ihey  shall  cry  imto  the  Lord  because  of  the  oppressors,  and  he  shall 
send  them  a  saviour,  and  a  great  one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them."  If  this 
4krgument  possesses  any  force,  then  it  would  lead  us  to  acknowledge  the 
deity  not  only  of  Jesus,  but  that  of  those  different  individuals  to  whom 
the  term  "Saviours"  or  "Saviour"  is  applied  in  the  above  citationa. 
The  phrase  in  Isaiah,  "  Besides  me  there  is  no  Saviour/'  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  considering,  that  all  those  who  have  been  instrumental 
in  effecting  the  deliverance  of  their  fellow-creatures  from  evila  of 
whatever  nature,  were  dependent  themselves  upon  Gkxl,  and  only 
instruments  in  his  hands ;  and  thus  all  appearance  of  inconsistence  is 
removed. 

Again,  Ps.,  zxiii.  1 :  "Jehovah  is*  my  Shepherd" — compared  with 
John,  z.  16  :  "And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold  :  them 
also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice :  and  there  shall  be  one 
fold,  and  one  Shepherd."  In  the  former  text,  David  declared  God  to 
be  his  shepherd  or  protector ;  in  the  latter,  Jesus  represents  himself  as 
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the  ono  shepherd  of  the  one  fold  of  Chrietians,  some  of  whom  were 
^li'ead J  attached  to  him,  and  others  were  afterwards  to  become  con- 
rerts :  but  Trinitarian  writers  thus  conclude  from  these  passages :  If 
Christ' be  not  one  with  JehoTsh,  he  could  not  be  called  a  Shepherd,  and 
thus  there  would  be  two  shepherds :  but  a  little  reflection  on  the 
following  passages  will  conyince  every  unbiassed  person,  that  Mosea. 
is  called  a  shepherd  in  like  manner,  and  his  followers  a  flock ;  and 
that  the  term  "Shepherd"  is  applied  to  others  also,  without  conyeying^ 
the  idea  of  their  unity  with  Jehovah.  I$aiah^  Ixiii.  11 :  "Then  he 
remembered  the  days  of  old,  Moses  and  his  people,  saying,  Where  is 
he  that  brought  them  up  out  of  the  sea  with  the  shepherd  of  his  flock  ?" 
Eukid,  zxxiy.  23, 24 :  "  And  I  toiZl  $et  up  one  $hepherd  over  them,  and 
he  shall  feed  them,  even  my  gervarU  David ;  he  shall  feed  them,  and  he 
shall  be  their  shepherd.  And  1  the  Lord  will  be  their  Gk)d,  and  my 
servant  David  a  prince  among  them.  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it."* 
If  they  insist  (though  without  any  ground)  upon  interpreting  the  name 
David  as  put  for  Jesus,  they  must  still  attribute  his  shepherdship 
over  his  flock  to  divine  commission,  and  must  relinquish  the  idea  of 
unity  between  God  the  employer,  and  the  Messiah  his  eervant. 
Jeremiah,  xxiii.  4  :  "  I  will  set  up  shepherds  over  them,  which  shall 
.feed  them :  and  they  shall  fear  no  more,  nor  be  dismayed,  neither  shali 
they  be  lacking,  saith  the  Lord.'' 

Pealm,  Izxviii.  56  :  "  They  tempted  and  provoked  the  most  high 
Qod" — compared  with  1  Cor.,  z.  9,  "  Neither  let  us  tempt  Ghrist,. 
aa  some  of  them  also  tempted."  They  thus  conclude  :  the  former 
passage  declares  the  most  high  God  to  have  been  tempted  by  rebellious 
Israelites,  and  in  the  latter,  Jesus  is  represented  to  have  been  the 
person  tempted  by  some  of  them ;  consequently  Jesus  is  the  most 
high  Qod.  How  far  cannot  prejudice  lead  astray  men  of  sense !  Is 
it  not  an  insult  to  reason,  to  infer  the  deity  of  Jesus  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  in  common  with  God,  tempted  by  Israel  and  others  ? 
Are  we  not  all,  in  common  with  Jesus,  liable  to  be  tempted  both  by^ 
men  and  by  Satan  ?  Hebrews,  iv.  15,  "  For  we  have  not  an  high 
priest  who  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  but 
was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  toe  are,  yet  without  sin."  Genesis, 
zxii.  1,  "  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things  that  God  did  tempt 
Abraham."  Can  the  liability  to  temptation  common  to  God,  to  Jesos^ 
to  Abraham,  and  to  all  mankind,  be  of  any  avail  to  prove  the  divinity 
and  unity  of  these  respective  subjects  of  temptation  ? 
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We  find  Motes  in  common  with  God  is  spoken  against  by  the 
Bsbellions  Israelites. .  Nttifi6.»  zzi.  5,  "And  the  people  (lavael)  spoke 
against  Qod,  and  against  Moses."  Are  we  to  conclude  upon  this 
ground,  that  [becanse]  Ood  as  weU  as  Moses  is  declared  to  have  hfieia 
spoken  against  by  Israel,  that  Moses  therefore  is  Qod  himself  ?  In 
the  same  text  quoted  by  them»  we  find  the  most  high  GkKl  provoked 
also — (they  tempted  and  provoked  the  most  high  Gkxi) — so  we  find 
Moses  and  David  provoked  at  different  times.  Numbers,  xn,  1,  "  And 
Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and  provoked  David ;"  and  P«aZfii,  cvi. 
32, 33,  "  It  went  ill  with  Moses  for  their  sakes :  because  they  provoked 
his  spirit,  so  that  he  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips."  Can  any  one 
from  the  circumstance  of  Moses  and  David  having  been  the  subjects 
of  provocation,  in  common  with  GKxl,  be  justified  in  attempting  to 
prove  the  deity  of  either  of  them  ? 

Isaiah,  liv.  5  :  "  Thy  Maker  is  thine  husband,  the  Lord  of  hosts  is 
his  name" — compared  with  John,  iii.  29,  ^'  He  that  hath  the  bride  is 
the  bridegroom,"  Ac.  E'pk,,  v.  23,  "  For  the  husband  is  the  head  of 
the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church,"  &c.  Frc»n 
these  they  infer,  that  as  the  Church  is  one  bride,  so  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  one  husband,  who  is  termed  in  one  place  God,  and  in  another 
place  Christ.  My  readers  will  be  pleased  to  examine  the  language 
employed  in  these  two  instances :  in  the  one,  God  is  represented  as 
the  husband  of  all  his  ereatures,  and  in  the  other,  Christ  is  declared 
to  be  the  husband  or  the  head  of  his  followers ;  there  is  therefore,  an 
inequality  of  authority  evidently  ascribed  to  God  and  to  Jesus. 
Moreover,  Christ  himself  shews  the  relation  that  existed  between  him 
and  his  church,  and  himself  and  God,  in  John  xv.  i :  *'  I  am  the  true 
vine,  and  my  Father  is  the  husbandman." — 5.  "I  am  the  true  vine, 
and  my  Father  is  the  husbandman." — 5.  "I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the 
branches."  Would  it  not  be  highly  unreasonable  to  set  at  defiance 
the  distinction  drawn  by  Jesus  between  Gkxi,  himself,  and  his  Church, 
and  to  attempt  a  conclusion  directly  contrary  to  his  authority,  and 
unsupported  by  revelation  ? 

ReoeLaJtion,  xxii.  13 :  **  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  the  first  and  the  last "— ^compared  with  Isai<di,  xliv.  6 :  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  the  King  of  Israel,  and  his  redeemer  the  Lord  of  hosts ; 
I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last ;  and  besides  me  there  is  no  God." 
From  a  comparison  of  these  verses  they  conclude,  that  there  is  no  Qod 
besides  him  who  is  the  first  and  the  last :  but  Jesus  is  the  first  and  the 
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last:  tiierefoie  besides  Jesos  there  is  no  other  God.  I  must  embrace 
this  opportaxiity  of  laying  before  my  readers  the  context  of  the  vene 
in  Berelation,  which  will,  I  presume,  shew  to  every  nnbiassed  mind 
hov  the  Teree  in  question  has  been  misapplied ;  since  the  verse  cited 
in  defence  of  the  deity  of  Jesus,  when  considered  inielation  to  the 
passages  that  precede  and  follow  it,  most  clearly  declares  his  in- 
feriority and  his  distinct  nature  from  the  Father.  Beoeiatum^  zzii.  6 : 
**  And  he  (the  angel)  said  unto  me.  These  sayings  are  faithful  and 
true :  and  the  Lord'God  of  the  holy  prophets  sent  his  angel  to  shew 
unto  his  servants  the  things  which  must  shortly  be  done.  7.  Behold, 
I  come  quickly:  blessed  .is  he  that  keepeth  the  sayings  of  the 
prophecy  of  this  book.  8.  And  I  John  saw  these  things  and  heard 
them.  And  when  I  had  heard  and  seen,  I  fell  down  to  worship  before 
the  &et  of  the  angel  who  shewed  me  these  things.  0.  Then  saith  he 
unto  me  See  thou  do  it  not ;  for  I  am  thy  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy 
brethren  the  prophets,  and  of  them  which  keep  the  sayings  ol  this 
book :  worship  God.  10.  And  he  saith  unto  me,  Seal  not  the  sayings 
of  ihepiophecy  of  this  book:  for  the  time  is  at  hand.  11.  He  that  ia 
unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still :  and  he  which  is  filthy  let  him  be 
filthy  still :  and  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still :  and 
he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  stilL  12.  And,  behold,  I  come 
quickly ;  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  every  man  according  as 
Ills  work  shall  be.  13.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  the  first  and  the  last.  14.  Blessed  are  they  that  do  hU 
commandments,  that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and 
may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city.  15.  For  without  are 
dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and  whoremongers,  and  murderers,  and  idolaters, 
and  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a  He.  16. 1  Jesus  have  sent  mine 
angel  to  testify  omto  you  these  things  in  the  churches.  I  am  the  root 
and  the  ofopring  of  David,  and  the  bright  and  morning  star." 

If  they  ascribe  verse  13,  (  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,"  Ac.,)  to  Jesus 
and  not  to  the  angel  mentioned  in  the  above  passage,  they  must  also 
unavoidably  ascribe  to  Jesus  the  passage  coming  immediately  before 
or  after  it,  incl'^'l'pg  of  course  verse  the  9th,  "Then  saith  he 
unto  me.  See  thou  do  it  not :  for  I  am  thy  fellowHservant,"  Ac, 
for  there  is  but  one  agent  described  by  the  pronoun  "He"  in  the 
whole  train  of  the  verses  above  quoted  who  is  pointed  out  clearly  by 
the  repetition  of  the  phrase,  "  Behold  I  come  quickly,"  in  verses  7th 
and  12th.    In  this  case  the  passage,  although  it  speaks  of  Jesus  as 
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Alpha  and  Omega,  Ao..  yet  must  be  considered  aa  denyiiig  him  the 
diyine  nature,  and  nmking  him  among  the  chosen  servants  of  God, 
('*  For  I  am  thy  leUow-eenrant.")  II  they  ascribe  all  the  yerses  of 
ehap.  zzii.  as  far  aa  rerse  the  I6th  to  the  angel,  they  cannot  jnatify 
themselves  in  lonnding  their  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  deity  of 
Jesus  upon  the  force  of  verse  the  13th,  '*  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega/' 
Ac.,  which  in  the  latter  case  can  bear  no  relation,  to  Chiisti  since  their 
system  requires  them  to  apply  it  to  an  inferior  angel.  I  beg  the 
attention  of  my  readers  to  five  particular  circumstances  in  this  ins* 
tanoe.  1st,  That  the  angel  whom  the  Lord  sent,  as  intimated  in  verse 
the  Gth,  was  intended  to  show  his  servants  in  general  things  t^'ftt 
would  shortly  happen ;  and  the  sngel  sent  by  Jesus,  as  found  in  verse 
16th,  was  to  testify  to  John  and  other  disciples  the  things  relating  to 
the  churches.  2ndly,  Jesus  declares  in  verse  16th,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent verses,  that  he  is  the  offiBpring  of  David,  and  that  it  is  God  that 
has  the  power  of  punishing  any  one  who  either  takes  away  from  or 
adds  any  thing  to  his  revelation.  3rdly,  That  the  passage  in  Bwdor 
tion,  zzii.  13,  is  not  parallelled  to  that  contained  in  the  prophecy  ai 
Jaaiahf  zliv.  6,  since  the  phrase  **  Bendea  me  there  ie  no  God^"  which 
is  found  in  the  latter,  and  upon  which  the  whole  controversy  turns,  is 
not  contained  in  the  former.  4thly,  That  when  the  angel  rejected 
the  worship  of  John  addressed  to  himself,  he  ordered  him  to  worship 
God  without  mentioning  ihe  name  either  jointly  or  separately  of  the 
Lamb,  by  which  Jesus  is  distinguished  throughout  the  Revelation :— - 
*'  Worship  God,"  ver.  9.  5thly,  In  the  very  next  verse,  after  the 
speaker,  whether  Jesus  or  an  angel,  describes  himself  as  Alpha  and 
Omega,  he  uses  the  expression,  *'  Blessed  are  they  that  do  hie  com- 
mandments," clearly  indicating  the  existence  of  another  being  to 
whose  eommandm/enU  obedience  is  required. 

It  is  worth  noticing  here,  that  the  terms,  "  Alpha  and  Omega, 
beginning  and  end,"  are  in  a  finite  sense  justly  applicaUe  to  Jesus  aa 
the  first  of  aU  created  existences,  and  the  last  of  those  who  will  be 
required  to  resign  the  authority  with  which  he  is  invested  by  the 
Father.  See  CoLoeeiane,  i.  15,  "  The  first-born  of  eveiy  creature ;" 
1  CorinMane,  xv.  28,  *'  Then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject 
unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him.*' 

leaiah,  xL  10 :  '*  Behold,  the  Lord  God  will  come  with  a  strong 
hand,  and  his  arm  shall  rule  for  him :  behold,  his  reward  is  with  him, 
and  his  work  before  him  "—is  compared  with  Revelatian^  ttij^  12,  «  j 
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come  quickly ;  and  my  reward  is  wiib  me.*'  Ttom  the  circtunstance 
of  the  commoa  application  of  the  phrase,  '^his  reward  is  widi  him/* 
to  God  and  to  Jesus,  they  infer  the  deity  of  the  latter ;  in  answer  to 
which  I  beg  to  refer  my  readers  toihe  foregoing  paragraphs  illus- 
trating Terse  11th,  which  immediately  precedes  the  Terse  in  questian 
of  the  RevdatUm,  and  also  to  John,  t.  30,  32,  '*  As  I  hear,  I  judge : 
and  my  judgment  is  just ;  because  I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but 
the  will  of  ike  Father  who  hath  sent  me.  The  Father  judgeth  no 
man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son  ;*' — and  to 
Mai^uw,  xvi.  27,  '*  For  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father  with  his  angels ;  and  then  he  shaU  reward  CTsry  man  according 
(o  his  works.'*  Do  not  these  passages  point  out  eridently,  that  the 
power  of  exercising  judgment  and  of  distributing  rewards  has  been 
^iiven  to  Jesus  by  the  Almighty,  and  that  Jesus  possesses  this  authority 
in  behalf  of  the  Father  of  the  uniTerBe  ? 

EfihetiaiM,  iv.  8 :  **  When  he  (Christ)  ascended  up  on  high,  he 
led  captiTity  captiTC,  and  gaTe  gifts  unto  men " — compared  with 
Pealmf  Ixviii.  18,  '*  Thou  hast  aecended  on  high,  thou  hast  led'capti« 
Tity  captive :  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men,  yea,  for  the  rebellious 
also  that  the  Lord  Gkxl  might  dweU  among  them."  The  Jews  are 
of  opinion  that  David  in  this  Terse  spoke  of  Moses,  who,  when  he 
ascended  to  Mount  Sinai,  received  gifts  (i.  e.  the  diTine  command- 
ments) for  men,  even  for  the  rebellious  Israelites :  in  this  case  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  his  epistle,  must  have  applied  the  Terse  in  an  accom- 
modated sense  to  Jesus.  The  Terse  in  the  Psahn  may  be  directly 
applied  to  Jesus,  who,  on  his  ascension,  receiTed  gifts  of  pardon  STon 
for  those  who  had  rebelled  against  him.  Mr.  Brown,  a  celebrated 
Trinitarian  Commentator,  and  several  others, .  consider  the  18th 
Terse  in  this  Pealm,  and  Terse  8th  in  this  chapter  of  Bphesiant,  aa 
immediately  applicable  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  Bat  another  writer, 
Mr.  Jones,  with  a  Tiew  to  establish  the  deity  of  Christ  by  a  compari- 
Bon  of  Ephenofu,  iT.  8,  wiUi  Psalm,  Lnriii.  18,  omits  carefully  the 
latter  part  of  the  Terse,  ('*  Thou  hast  receiTed  gifts  for  men,  yea, 
for  the  rebellious  also,  that  the  Lord  Qod  might  dwell  amcmg  them,'*) 
ytfdch  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  Gkxi,  and  quotes  only  the  firsl 
part  of  the  Terse,  (thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led  captiTity 
<»ptiTe  ;")  and  thence  draws  this  conclusion — "The  Scripture  here  (in 
the  Epistle  referred  to)  expressly  affirms  the  person  who  ascends,  <Sbc., 
to  be  the  Lord  Gk>d."     From  a  Tiew  of  the  whole  Terse,  the  sense 
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mmt,  according  to  this  mod«  of  reasoning,  Va  aa  foUows — "The 
persoa  who  aacended  on  high  and  who  reeeiv^  gifts  for  men,  that  tha 
Lord  Ood  might  dwell  among  them,  is  the  Lord  Ood;*'  an  interpre- 
tation, whioh  as  implying  that  the  Lord  Gkxl  aacended  and  receiyed 
gifts  from  a  Being  of  course  superior  to  himself,  in  order  that  he 
mi^t  dwell  among  men,  is  equally  absurd  and  unscriptural. 

Zeehariah,  JoL  10,  as  found  in  the  English  version :  "In  that 
day  they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced  *' — compared 
with  John,  ziv.  37 ;  "  They  shall  look  on  him  whom  they  pierced ;" 
from  which  comparison  he  haa  thus  concluded — "  As  it  stands  in  the 
Ptophet,  the  Lord  Jehovah  was  to  he  pierced ;  so  that  unlesa  the 
man  Christ  who  hung  upon  the  cross  waa  also  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the 
Evangelist  is  found  to  be  a  false  witness,  applying  to  him  a  prophecy 
that  could  not  poeaibly  be  fulfilled  in,  him.**  In  order  to  shew  the 
source  of  Mr.  Jones's  error,  I  beg  to  lay  before  my  readers  the  verse 
in  Hebrew,  and  a  translation  thereof  from  the  Arabic  Bible,  as  well 
as  a  correct  translation  into  English. 

i\^in  b^  TOTO  yh^  lorr^  ivrvi  Vy 


f^^  i3>r^  y^,  V^;  (^'^^  J^J  ch^  (5^1  c^57^)  **'r"> 

"  And  I  will  i>our  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication :  and 
they  shall  look  totoard  me  on  aecounb  of  him  toham  they  have 
pireced,  and  they  shall  mourn  for  him,  as  one  moumeth  for  his 
own  son,  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for  him,  as  one  that  ia  in 
bitterness  for  his  first-born." 

This  translation  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  Septuagint,  whose 
words  I  subjoion  with  a  literal  rendering — 

"And  they  shall  look  totpards  me,  on  aeeount  of  those  whomthey 
pieroed." 
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In  the  prophet  the  Lord  speaks  of  Israel  at  the  approech  of  Iheir 
restoration,  when  they  will  look  up  to  Qod  lor  mercy  on  aocoont  of  their 
cmelty  to  the  Messiah,  whom  they  pierced,  and  f6r  whom  they  will 
mourn  and  lament.  Hence  the  prophecy  in  question  has  been  fulfilled 
in  Jesus,  without  representing  the  Lord  (Jehorah)  as  the  object 
pierced ;  snd  consequently  no  &lse  testimony  is  chargeable  upon 
John  the  Evangelist,  who  by  changing  the  object  of  the  rerse  from 
**mei"  found  in  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint,  into  "him,"  we  may 
suppose,  had  in  view  die  general  import  rather  than  the  particular 
expressions  of  the  prophecy,  pointing  out  that  they  looked  to  the 
Messiah  also,  wh6m  they  had  pierced.  Without  referring  to  the 
Hebrew  phrase,  which  shows  beyond  doubt  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
English  translation  of  the  Terse,  common  sense  is,  I  presume, 
sufficient  to  show,  that  since  in  the  last  two  clauses  in  the  yerse 
under  consideration  the  Lord  God  speaks  of  the  Messiah  in  the  third 
person— ('*  for  him  they  [i.  e.  the  Israelites]  will  mourn  and  lament,") 
he  must  be  supposed  to  have  spoken  of  the  same  third  person  as 
pierced  by  them  unjustly,  and  thus  to  have  pointed  out  the  cause  of 
theh*  lamentation.  If  Jehovah  had  been  pierced,  he  would  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  first  person,  also  as  the  object  ol  lamentation  and 


1  Petevt  ii.  6 :  "  Wherefore  also  it  is  contained  in  the  Scripture, 
Behold,  I  lay  in  Zt on  a  chief  comer-stone,  elect,  precious :  and  he 
that  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be  confounded.  7.  Unto  you  there- 
lore  which  believe  heis  precious :  but  unto  them  who  are  disobediest, 
the  stone  which  the  builders  disaUowed,  the  same  is  made  the 
head  of  the  comer,  8,  And  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence, 
even  to  them  which  stumble  at  the  word,  being  disobedient ;  where- 
unto  also  they  were  appointed*' — compared  with  Isaiah,  zzviii.  16, 
"  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold  1  lay  in  Zion  for  a 
ioundation,  a  atone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  comer-stone,  a  sure 
foundation ;  he  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste ;"  and  Isaiah^ 
viii.  13,  "  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  himself ;  let  him  be  your  fear, 
and  let  him  be  your  dread.  14,  And  he  shall  be  for  a  sanctuary ; 
but  for  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  for  a  rock  of  offence,  to  both  the 
houses  of  Israel ;  for  a  gin  and  for  a  snare  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem.'* 

These  passages  show,  that  the  Lord  God  placed  the  Messiah  as  a 
comer^tone  for    the  temple,  and  that  whoever  stumbles  at  ^at 
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Stone  so  exalted  by  the  Almighty,  stambles  at  <nr  disobeys  him  who 
has  thus  placed  it  Bat  Mr.  Jones  omits  the  words  foimd  in  Peter^  ii. 
6.  and  l9aidh^  xzviiL  16,-"Ilay  inZion  a  chief  oomer-stone  precious,'* 
dc.,  which  show  the  created  nature  of  the  Measiah,  and  after  quoting 
apart  of  vers.  7  andSof  1  FeUr^  ch.  ii.  O^The  stone  which  the  bnilder 
disallowed,  the  same  is  made  the  head  of  the  comer,  and  a  stone  of 
stnmbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence,")  and  only  Terse  Idth  and  part  of  the 
14th  of  ch.  viii.  of  Jsoui^  he  has  thus  conolnded  :-^'*This  stone  of 
stambUng  and  rock  of  offence,  as  it  appears  from  the  latter  text,  (the 
text  in  Peiber^  is  no  other  than  Christ,  the  same  stone  which  the  boilders 
rejected.  Therefore  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  hosts  himsell** — ^Here  the 
Apostle  Peter^  in  conformity  with  the  Prophet,  represents  God  as  the 
&nnder  of  the  comer-stone  and  Jesus  as  the  same  oomer-stone,  which 
though  it  be  disallowed  by  the  Jelvs,  yet  is  made  by  the  same  founder, 
the  head  of  the  comer ;  but  the  Jews  from  their  disobedience  stumbled 
directly  at  the  stone  so  exalted,  rendering  it  a  stone  of  stnmbling  and 
rock  of  offence ;  and  hereby  they  stumbled  secondarily  at  the  founder 
of  this  stone,  and  offended  the  Lord  God ;  who^  though  he  was  the 
rock  of  defence  of  Israel,  (rook  of  refuge,  FsaLm,  xciy.  24,)  became  a 
stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of  offence. 

Thus  in  Luke^  x.  16,  Jesus  declares  to  his  disciples,  "He  that 
deepiseth  you,  despiseth  me ;  and  he  that  despiseth  me,  despiseth  him 
that  sent  me;"  intimating  by  these  words,  that  contempt  for  the  holy 
doctrines  which  Christ  commissioned  his  disciples  to  teach,  argued 
contempt  for  him  by  whom  Christ  himself  was  sent ;  but  no  one  will 
thence  infer  the  deity  of  those  disciples.  In  Ten.  6  and  7  in  question, 
and  in  ver.  4  of  the  same  chapter  of  Peter^  ("To  whom  coming  as  unto 
a  living  stone,  disallowed  indeed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  God  and 
precious,'*)  Jesus  is  distinctly  declared  to  be  "a  stone  of  stumbling," 
"a  liying  stone  chosen  of  Gk)d;"  the  indefinite  article  "a"  here  denoting 
that  he  is  only  one  of  many  such  stones.  It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Jones 
could  overlook  these  phrases,  and  conclude  upon  the  identity  of  Jesus 
with  God  from  metaphorical  language  which  represents  God  ss  "  a 
stumbling  stone**  of  Israel,  and  Jesus  a  stumbling  stone  of  those  who 
never  believed  him.  That  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  Jesus  being 
called  a  stone  or  s  shepherd,  see  Oene$i8,  xlix.  24,  where  in  a  me- 
taphorical sense  Joseph  is  called  "the  shepherd  and  the  stone  of  IsiaeL" 

The  Hebrew  language,  in  common  with  other  Asiatic  tongues,  fre- 
quently indulges  in  metiqphor ;  and  consequently  the  Old  Testament, 
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writtan  in  that  language,  abounds  witii  expressions  wMch  cannot  be 
taken  in  their  literal  sense.  This,  indeed,  Jesus  himself  points  oat  in 
Johff^  X.  34 — 36,  in  which  he  justifies  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  Son 
of  Gkxi,  to  denote  that  he  was  sanctified  and  sent  of  the  Father,  hj 
ehatviog  that  in  the  Scriptures  the  name  even  of  Qod  was  sometunes 
metaphorically  applied  to  men  of  power  or  exalted  rank.  Hence  we 
find  epithets  which  in  their  strict  sense  in  their  most  comsnon  appli- 
cation are  peculiar  to  God,  applied  to  inferior  beings,  as  I  hare  already 
noticed.  But  the  Scripture  ayoids  affording  the  least  pretext  of 
misunderstanding  the  real  nature  of  such  objects,  by  Tarious  adjuncts 
and  epithets  of  obvious  meaning,  quite  inapplicable  to  the  Deity.  It 
is  melancholy,  bowever,  to  observe,  how  frequently  men  overlook  the 
idiom  of  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  (apparently  misled  by  the 
iorce  of  preconceived  notions)  set  aside  every  expression  that  modifies 
those  that  suit  their  peculiar  ideas. 

Were  we  to  admit  common  phrases  applied  both  to  Qod  and  to 
Jesus  as  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  latter,  we  must  upon  the  same 
ground  be  led  to  acknowledge  tiie  deity  of  Moses,  of  David,  and  of  other 
Prophets,  who  are  in  common  with  Qod,  the  subjects  of  peculiar  phrases. 
Moses  in  Deut,^  xxx,  15,  declares,  *'  See  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day 
life  and  good,  and  death  and  evil."  So  Jehovah  declares  in  Jeremiah, 
xxi.  8, "  Behold,  I  set  before  you  the  way  of  life,  and  the  way  of  death." 
in  conformity  to  this  mode  of  argument  adopted  by  Trinitarian 
writers,  we  shoidd  thus  conclude  from  these  passages — ^unless  Moses 
were  one  with  Jehovah,  he  could  not  in  his  own  name  employ  the 
same  authoritative  phrase  which  is  used  by  Jehovah.  In  the  same 
manner  the  term  'worship*  is  equally  applied  to  Qod  and  David  in 
Ghfrofnieles,  xxix.  20,  "And  David  said  to  all  the  congregation. 
Now  bless  the  Lord  your  Qod.  And  all  the  congregation  blessed 
the  Lord,  Qod  of  their  fathers,  and  bowed  down  their  heads,  and 
worshipped  the  Lord  and  the  king."  Whence,  according  to  their 
mode  of  argument,  every  one  must  find  himself  justified  in  drawing 
the  following  conclusion :  Qod  is  the  only  object  of  worship— but 
the  term  '  worship  *  is  in  the  Bible  applied  to  David — David  must 
therefore  be  acknowledged  as  Gkxl. 

I  have  now  noticed  all  the  arguments  founded  on  scripture  that 

'  I  haive  heard  of  as  advanced  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini^, 

except  such  as  appeared  to  me  so  futile  as  to  be  unworthy  of  remark ; 

snd  in  the  course  of  my  examination  have  plainly  stated  the  grounds 
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on  which  I  ooaoeive  them  to  be  inadmisBible.     Perhaps  my  opinione 
may  subject  me  to  the  severe  censuie  of  those  who  dissent  from  me, 
and  some  will  be  ready  to  discover  particular  motives  for  my  presum- 
ing to  differ  from  the  great   majority  of  Christian  teachers  of  the 
present  day  in  my  view  of  Ohristianity,  with  the  doctrines  of  which 
I  have  become  bat  recently  acquainted.    Pereonal  interest  can  hardly 
be  alleged  as  likely  to  have  actuated  me,  and  therefore  the  love  of 
distinction  or  notoriety  may  periiaps  be  resorted  to,  to  account  for 
conduct  which  they  wish  it  to  be  believed  honest  conviction  could 
never  direct     In  reply  to  such  an  accusation,  I  can  only  protest 
in  tiie  most  solemn  manner,  that  even  in  the  belief  that  I  have  been 
Bucceasful  in' combating  the  doctrine  of  Trinitarians,  I  cannot  assume 
to  myself  the  smallest  merit: — lor  what  credit  can  be  gained  in 
proving  that  one  is  not  three,  and  that  the  same  being  cannot  be  at 
once  man  and  Gkxl ;  or  in  opposing  those  who  maintain,  that  all 
who  do  not  admit  doctrines  so  incomprehensible  must  be  therefore 
subjected  by  the  Allrmeroiful  to  eternal  punishment?    It  is  too  true 
to  be  denied,  that  we  are  led  by  the  force  of  the  senses  to  believe 
many  things  that  we  cannot  fully  understand.    But  where  the  evidence 
of  sense  does  not  compel  us,  how  can  we  believe  what  is  not  only 
beyond  our  comprehension,  but  contrary  to  it  and  to  the  common 
course  of  nature,  and  directly  against  revelation;  which  declares 
positively  the  Unity  of  Qod  as  well  as  his  incomprehensibility;  but 
nowhere  ascribes  to  him  any  number  of  persons,  or  any  portion  of 
magnitude?  Jab,  xxzvi.  26,  "Behold,  God  is  great,  and  we  know  him 
not."    Oh.  xzxvii.  23,  **  Touching  the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  him 
out."    P$alfm,  czlv.  3,   *'  His  greatness  is  unsearchable."    Neither  are 
my  attempts  owing  to  a  strong  hope  of  removing  early  impressions 
from  the  breasts  of  those  whose  education  instilled  certain  ideas  into 
their  minds  from  the  moment  they  became  capable  of  receiving 
them;    lor  notwithstanding  great   and  long-continued  exertions  on 
my  part  to  do  away  Hindoo  polytheism,  though  palpably  gross  and 
absurd,  my  success  has  been  very  x>c^^*    This  experience,  therefore, 
it  may  be  suggested,  ou^t  to  have  been  sufficient  to  discourage 
me  from  any  other  attempt  of  the  kind ;  but  it  is  my  reverence 
for  Ohristianity,  and  for  the  author  of  this  religion,  that  has  induced 
me  to  endeavour  to  vindicate  it  from  the  charge  of  polytheism  as 
far   as  my  limited  capacity  and  knowledge   extend.    It  ie  indeed 
mortifying  to  my  feelings  to  find  a  religion,  tiiat  from  its  subKme 
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doetrines  and  pnra  monlity  •hould  be  respected  above  ell  other 
e jstenie,  rednoed  almost  to  a  lerel  with  Hindoo  theology,  merely  by 
human  creeda  and  prejndioee;  and  from  this  canae  bnra^U  to  a 
oompatiaon  with  the  Paguiiam  of  ancient  Qieeoe ;  which,  vdule  it 
included  a  plnrali^  of  Goda»  yet  maintained  that  Otos  iari  tic»  or 
'"God  ia  one,*'  and  that  their  nnmerona  divine  penon»  were  all 
^mmprehended  in  that  one  Deity. 

Having  deriTcd  my  own  opinions  on  thia  sobject  entiraly  from  the 
&riptarea  themaelTea,  I  may  peihaps  be  ezcoaed  for  the  confidence 
with  which  I  maintain  them  againat  thoee  of  so  great  a  majority,  vrho 
^ipp^  io  the  same  anthority  lor  theirs ;  inaamnch  aa  I  attribute  the 
different  views,  not  to  any  inferiority  of  judgment  compared  with  my 
own  limited  ability,  bat  to  the  poweifol  elleota  of  early  religions 
impression ;  for  whm  these  are  deep,  reason  is  seldom  allowed  ita 
oatmal  scope  in  eTamining  them  to  the  bottom.  Were  it  a  practice 
•among  Christiana  to  stady  first  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
lonnd  arranged  in  order,  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  tme  force 
-of  scriptoral  phrases  and  expressions  withoat  attending  to  inteipret»- 
tiona  giren  by  any  sect;  and  then  to  study  the  New  Testament, 
-comparing  the  one  with  the  other,  Christianity  would  not  any  longer 
be  liable  to  be  encroached  upon  by  human  opiuiona. 

I  have  often  obaerved  that  English  divines,  when  arguing  with 
Ihose  that  think  freely  on  religion,  quote  the  names  of  Locke  and 
Newton  aa  defenders  of  Christianity ;  but  they  totally  forget  that  the 
Christianity  which  those  illustrious  persons  professed,  did  not  contain 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  our  divines  esteem  as  the  fondsr 
mental  principle  of  this  religion.  For  the  conviction  of  the  public  as 
io  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion,  1  beg  to  be  allowed  to  extract  here  a 
lew  lines  of  their  respective  works,  referring  my  readers  to  their 
{mblications  upon  religion  for  more  complete  information. 

Locke'9  Warhs,  Vol.  VH.  p.  421 :  '<  But  that  neither  he  nor  others 
may  mistake  my  book,  this  is  that  in  short  which  it  aaya — let, 
That  there  i§  a  faith  that  makes  men  Qtristian8--2ndly,  That  this 
iaith  is  the  believing  <  Jesus  of  Naaareth  to  be  the  Messiah*— 3rdly, 
That  the  believing  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  includes  in  it  a  teceiTing 
(him  for  our  Lord  and  King,  promised  and  sent  from  God,  and  ao  lays 
npon  all  his  subjects  an  absolute  and  indispensible  neoeesity  of 
Pfli,^p^'iii0  to  all  that  they  can  attain  of  the  knowledge  that  he  taught, 
ftiyt^  of  sincere  obedience  to  all  that  he  commanded." 
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Sir  L  N0wUm'$  Oh§ervaiim$  upon  &iB  PrapheMB,  p^  '*The 

Beasto  and  Elden  iherelcnre  represent  the  Christians  of  all  nations ; 
and  the  worship  of  these  Ghristians  in  their  ohnrches  is  here  xepre* 
aented  nnder  the  form  of  worshipping  Gkxl  and  the  Lamb  in  the 
Temple,  Qod  for  his  benefactioa  in  creating  all  things,  and  the  Lamb 
lor  his  benefaction  in  redeeming  na  with  his  blood : — Qod  as  sitting 
upon  the  throne  and  living  for  ever,  and  the  Lamb  exalted  above  all 
by  ib»  merits  of  his  death.*' 

Tt  cannot  be  alleged  that  these  personages,  in  imitation  of  seversl 
Grecian  philosopheia,  published  these  sentiments  only  in  conformity 
to  the  Tolgar  opinion,  and  to  the  eetablished  religion  of  their  ooontry ; 
lor  both  the  vnlgar  opinion  and  the  religion  of  the  government  of 
Eni^d  in  their  days  were  directly  opposite  to  the  opinions  which 
these  criebrated  men  entertained. 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  one  of  the  greateat 
mathematicians  (if  not  the  greatest)  that  ever  existed,  has  brought 
into  my  recollection  a  mathematical  argument  which  I  some  time  ago 
heard  a  divine  adduce  in  support  of  the  Trinity,  and  which  I  feeL 
inclined  to  consider  here,  though  I  am  afraid  some  of  my  readers  may 
•oensme  me  for  repeating  an  argument  of  this  land.  It  is  as  fbUows : 
that  as  three  lines  compose  one  triangle,  so  three  persons  compose  one 
Deily.  It  is  astonishing  that  a  mind  so  conveisant  with  mathematical 
truth  as  was  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  did  not  discover  this  argument 
in  favour  of  the  possible  existence  of  a  Trinity,  brou^t  to  light  by 
Trinitarians,  considering  that  it  must  have  lain  so  much  io  his  way. 
If  it  did  occur  to  him,  its  force  may  possibly  have  given  way  to  some 
such  considerations  as  the  following: — This  analogy  between  the 
Godhead  and  a  triangle  in  the  first  instance,  denies  to  Qod,  equally 
with  a  line,  any  real  existence :  for  extension  of  all  kinds,  abstracted 
from  position  or  relative  situation,  exist  only  in  idea.  Secondly,  It 
destroys  the  unity  which  they  attempt  to  establish  between  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  for  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  are  convinced 
of  as  separate  existences.  Thirdly,  It  denies  to  eaph  of  the  three 
persons  of  (jkxl,  the  epithet  "  Qed,"  inasmuch  as  each  side  cannot 
be  designated  a  triangle ;  though  the  Father  of  the  universe  is  invari- 
ably called  Qod  in  the  strict  sense  o£  the  term.  Fourthly,  It  will 
afford  to  that  sect  among  Hindoos  who  suppose  Qod  to  consist  of  four 
persons,  or  ^fl^ffl^V  aii  opportunity  of  using  the  same  mo^e  of  argu- 
ing, to  shew  the  reasonableness  of  Uieir  sentiments,  by  comparing 
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the  compound  Deity  with  the  foor  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  figure. 
Fifthly,  This  manner  of  arguing  may  be  esteemed  better  adopted  to 
support  the  polytheism  of  the  majority  of  Hindoos,  who  beliere  in 
numerous  persons  under  one  Qodhead ;  for  instead  of  comparing  the 
Ghxlhead  with  a  triangle,  a  figure  containing  the  fewest  sidee,  and 
thereby  proring  the  three  persons  of  the  Gkxlhead,  they  mi^t  oom- 
pare  Qod  with  a  polygon,  more  suitable  to  the  dignified  rank  of  tbe 
Deity,  and  thus  establish  the  consistency  with  reason,  of  the  belief » 
that  the  Qodhead  may  be  composed  of  numerous  persons.  Sixthly,  This 
mode  of  illustration  would,  in    fact,  equally  suit  the  Atheist  aa  the 
Polytheist.     For  as  the  Trinity  is  represented  by  the  three  sides  of  a 
trian^e,  so  the  eternal  reyolution  of  nature  without  any  divine  persan 
may  be  compared  to  the  circle,  which  is  considered  as  having  no  aides 
nor  angles ;  or,  Seven thly,  As  some  great  mathematicians  consider 
the  circle  as  a  polygon,  having  an  infinite  number  of  aides,  the  iUusr 
tration  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  by  the  form  of  the  trian^e  will  by 
analogy  justify  those  sects,  who  maintain  the  existence  of  an  infinite 
number  of  persons  in  the  Gkxlhead,  in  referring  for  an  illustration 
of  their  opinions  to  the  circular,  or  rather  perhaps  to  the  globular 
figure,  in  which  is  to  be  found  an  infinity  of  circles,  formed  each  of 
an  infinite  number  of  sides. 

As  I  was  concluding  this  Appendix,  a  friend  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  kindly  lent  me  Serle's  "  Hjone  solitariae/'  I  confine  here  my 
attention  only  to  four  or  &re  arguments,  which  the  author  has  adduced 
in  the  beginning  of  his  work,  and  that  for  several  reasons.  1st,  Because 
a  deliberate  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  first-mentioned  arguments 
may  furnish  the  reader  with  a  general  idea  of  the  rest,  and  justify  me 
in  neglecting  them.  2ndly,  Because  such  of  the  others  as  seem  to  me 
at  all  worthy  of  notice  have  been  already  considered  and  replied  to ; 
and,  3rdly,  Because  I  am  tmwilling  to  protract  further  discussion, 
which  has  already  grown  to  a  length  far  beyond  my  original 
intention. 

At  page  10,  Mr.  Serle  alleges,  that  "  Gknl  says  by  Moses  in  the 
book  of  Qenesis,  In  the  beginning  Qod  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth ;  and  then  just  afterwards,  the  Spirit  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters.  Here  are  three  persons  in  one  power ;  the  Beginning,  God, 
and  the  Spirit."  If  a  bare  mention  of  the  word  *' beginning  *' and 
"  spirit,"  (or  properly  speaking  ''  wind,")  in  the  first  two  verses  of 
Genesis,  justifies  the  numbering  of  them  as  two  persons  of  Qod,  how 
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can  we  oooflcientioiuly  omit  the  "  water "  mentioned  in  the  same 
-v^ne  aa  co-existent  with  '*  spirit,*'  makii^  it  the  fourth  person,  and 
'* darkness'*  which  is  mentioned  before  Spirit,  as  a  fifth  person  of 
Qod :  and  if  under  any  pretence  we  are  justified  in  classing  **  begin* 
ning,**  an  abstract  relation,  as  a  person  of  God,  how  can  we  deny  the 
same  dignity  to  the  **  end,**  which  is  equally  an  abstract  relation  ? 
Nay,  the  rery  words  of  chap.  I.  S,  of  Revelation  might  be  quoted  to 
prove  one  qi  the  persons  of  God  to  be  the  "  ending  ;** — **  1  am  Alpha 
and  Om^ga,  the  bbginmino  and  the  bndino,  aaith  the  Lord,  which  is, 
and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  coine,  the  Almighty.*'  We  have,  then, 
Qod,  the  Beginning,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Ending,  four  persons  at  least 
whom  we  must  admit  into  the  Godhead,  if  Mr.  Serle's  opinion  have 
any  foundation. 

Page  12:  "They  (the  ancient  Chaldee  Jews  and  Cabalists)  ex- 
pressed their  idea  of  the  Trinity  by  this  particular  type,  ^w  where 
the  three  jods  denote  Jab,  Jah,  Jah,  or  that  each  of  three  persons 
(according  to  our  Athanasian  creed)  is  by  himself  Jah  or  Lord : — the 
point  r  (kametz)  as  common  to  each,  implies  the  divine  nature  in 
which  the  three  persons  equally  existed ;  and  the  circle,  enclosing  all 
was  intended  to  exhibit  the  perfect  unity,  eternity,  and  conjunction, 
of  the  whole  Trinity.**  This  type,  if  it  existed  at  any  time,  can  bear 
various  interpretations,  Theistica],  Polytheistical,  or  Atheistical ;  but 
in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  the  sign  which  is  generally  used  to  denote 
the  Deity  has  two  jods  only ;  a  reference  to  the  Targums  of  Jonathan 
and  Onkelos,  written  in  the  Chaldee  language,  and  to  other  Targums 
in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  wiU  establish  the  fact  beyond  doubt.  This 
practice,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Serle's  mode  of  arguing,  establishes 
the  duality  of  God,  is  entirely  overlooked  by  him. 

In  the  same  page  again  he  says,  that  "  in  a  very  ancient  jxx>k  of. . 
the  Jews,  the  first  person,  or  Hypostasis,  is  described  asnJrO  Kather,     o 
the  crown,   or  admirable   and    profound    intelligence ;   the  second 
person  rm]3n  Chochma,  wisdom,  or  the  intelligenge  illuminating  the     \ 
creation,  and  the  second  glory :  and  the  third  person  rTi*»i  Binah  or 
ihe  sanctifying  intelligence,  the  worker  of  faith  and  the  father  of  it.*' 
He  immediately  after  this  assertion  notices   in    page    13,   "they 
believed,  taught,    and  adored  three   primordial  existences  in    the 
(Jojlieadr -which  they  called  sometimes  JllTO  middoth,  or  properties, 
'&id  sometimes  r^^j^&D  sephiroth,  or  numeratione"     The  force   of 

truth  here  impels  the  author  to  contradict  himself  directly ;  since  he 
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•tone  time  asserts  that  the  JewB  believed  them  to  be  tha  t^btwtf  f^..,..^, 
of  God,  and  again  forgetting  what  he  said,  he  afarms  that  the  Jews 
called  them  properties,  or  numeration  of  properties.  The  fact  is»  that 
when  the  intercoorse  between  the  Jews  and  Greeks  was  ^reat,  the 
former,  in  imitation  of  the  latter,  entertained  the  idea  that  the  Sapreme 
Deity  used  ten  superior  inteUigences  or  qnaUties  in  the  craation  of 
the  world ;  nameIy:Qx)  Orown-TIQan  Wisdom— TT^'^a  Underw 
8tanding-nTtn3  Grsatness-TTTpj  Mightiness—niMBi^  Beauty— 
rS3  Everlasting—Hr?  Glory— l|Di  Foundation— ntD'^Q  Kin«- 
dom .♦  But  a  Godhead  consisting  of  ten  persons  not  soitin^  Mr. 
Serle's  hypothesis,  he  omits  the  last  seven,  and  mentions  only  the 
first  three,  which  he  denominates  a  proof  of  the  Trinity. 

In  page  14,  Mr.  Serle  represents  "  R.  Simeon  and  the  famous  Jona- 
than  treating  upon  the  Trisagion,  or  thrice  holy,  in  the  6th  ohapter  of 
Isaiah;'  as  saying  "that  the  first  Holy  implies  the  Fatber,  the 
second  Holy  the  Son,  and  the  third  Holy  the  Holy  Ghost.**  I  there- 
fore give  the  commentary  of  Jonathan,!  which  I  have  been  so 
fortnnate  as  to  procure,  in  order  to  shew  how  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
Trinity  has  sometimes  led  men  to  forget  the  claims  of  <mre  and 
prudence.  Jonathan's  Targum  on  the  term  "  Holy,  "  thrice  repeated 
in  Isaiah,  vi.  3,  is  as  follows : — 

•^y  i»np  n^niDXb  no  hn^  mq^^  totfii  i*^»^ 

"Holy  in  the  most  high  heayens,  the  place  of  his ^ory— -Holy 
ihe  earth,  the  work  of  his  power — ^Holy  for  ever  and  ever  and    e    ^" 
Again,  in  page  14,   he  says,  that  "  The  Jews  before  CbristT^ 
a  title  for  the  Qodhead  consisting  of  twelve  letters,   which    TWTn^ 
Aides,  the  most  learned  of  all  their  writers,  owns  to  have  bee^*^ 
compounded  name,  or  name  (as  was  common  among   the    Rn.K'K* 
ooxnposed  of  the  initial  letters  of  other  names.     Galatintis  fro   "^ 
Hakkadoah,  (who  lived  about  A.  D.  150,  or  rather  from  Poreb"^ 

SiJvaticM,  or  Raymundus  Martini,)  believes  that  tht^^  4. ^  .   etxia» 

^^i-e  tt[yn  nY)\  p,  JH>  J-  e.  Father,  Son,  i 


^  This  opinion  is  still  to  be  found  in  tlis  oonvanatiaii  ss  well  as  —  -^ 
],0Arn0d  amoogst  Esstem  tbeologlsns.  ********  ^^  tho 


-f  TbB  copy  whioh  is  now 
ib»  yssr  1656.    It  contains, 


m  my  hands  was  printed  in  London.  Vy  Thomaa  ¥» 
ija  ane  /w»r  *ww-  **  ooniains,  besides  the  Tsrgum  of  Jonathan,  theoth^  **greroft» 
«0Zt»  together  with  the  Septusgint,  Syrisc,  and  Arsbic  tranalations  earf/^^  ^•brow 
^vritli  »  Latin  iaterpretotion.  '  ^^   »«XMnpam«c! 
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There  is  no  impossibility  in  the  existing  of  a  name  of  Gkxl  oon* 
aisting  of  twelve  letters,  as  is  stated  to  hare  been  the  case  on  the 
authority  of  Maimonides,  because  we  find  different  names  of  God, 
consisting  of  Yarious  numbers  of  letters.  But  Mr.  Serle,  on  the 
authority  of  Galatinus,  a  Christian  writer,  represents  theee  twelve 
letters  as  expressing  the  names  of  Father,  Son,  and  flbly  Spirit. 
I  therefore  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  head.  Ist^  Mr.  Serle  himself 
expresses  his  doubts  respecting  the  source  from  which  Galatinus 
had  obtained  his  information,  "uhether  from  B.  Hdkkadosh^  from 
PofchetuM  SalvaticuB,  or  from  Baymundus  MaHmi"  Sndly,  The 
construction  of  this  sentence  of  twelve  letters  is  conformable  to  the 
European  style  of  writing,  but  is  quite  foreign  to  Hebrew  idiom, 
which  requires  a  conjunction  expressed  before  ^1  or  Son ;  but  the 
omission  of  this  shews  that  it  must  have  been  invented  by  one  more 
accustomed  to  the  idiom  of  European  languages,  than  to  that  of  the 
Hebrew.  3rdly,  Maimonidee,  the  original  authority  of  Mr.  Serle, 
owns  that  these  twelve  letters  were  the  initials  of  other  names ; 
whereas  Mr.  Serle  in  the  explanation  of  them  represents  them  aa 
composing  in  themselves  three  complete  names,  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit,  instead  of  giving  a  name  lor  each  of  the  twelve  letters. 

I  am  not  aware  how  many  arguments  and  illustrations  of  similar 
weij^t  and  importance  to  those  already  discussed  may  stiU  remain, 
that  have  not  been  brought  to  my  notice ;  but  I  trtlst  the  inquiry  hae 
proceeded  sufficiently  far  to  justify  me  in  still  adhering  to  the  unity 
of  GKxi  as  the  doctrine  taught  alike  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New 
Testaments. 

I  now  conclude  this  Appendix,  with  repeating  my  prayer,  that  a 
day  may  soon  arrive,  when  religion  shall  not  be  a  cause  of  difference^ 
between  man  and  man,  and  when  eveiy  one  will  regard  the  Precepta 
of  Jesus  as  the  sole  Guide  to  Peace  and  happiness. 
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Db.  Pbidbattx,  in  the  fotirth  yolmne  of  his  ^  Conneotion,"  (which 
has  -very  lately  come  into  my  hands,)  takes  a  different  view  of  Isaiah* 
«h.  ix.  vers.  6,  7,  from  that  which  has  been  offered  in  the  preceding 
pages.  After  quoting  the  words  of  the  prophet  according  to  the 
English  Version,  he  says,  "  Christians  all  hold  that  this  is  spoken  of 
the  Messiah ;  and  Jonathan,  in  the  Targnm  which  is  truly  bis,  doth 
on  that  place  say  the  same."  Hereby  he  gives  ont  that  ihis  prophecy, 
including  the  epithets  '*  Wonderful  Counsellor,  the  l^ghty  God,  the 
Everlasting  Father,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace,"  is  applied  by  Jona- 
than, as  by  Christians,  to  the  Messiah : — ^I  therefore  give  here  the 
explanation  given  by  Jonathan  to  verses  6  and  7,  which  will  sufficiently 
-shew  the  error  Dr.  Prideauz  has  committed. 

i%TinM  13  W3b  T»b^n«  oi  '^TM  ip  nsib  «"»a3  tow 
Qip  p  nsdtt!  npnN^  WTyob  ^apy  «ni^N  Vwpt  M3b 
^Q^  HobtoT  «n*>\i>D  N-nibyb  qv  «^^  n«™  ^i>  «'»brQ 
«rib»  ^iTOj^t  Nnn^w  payb  pi  od  >aQ  :  vt|o^^  wby 
nnob^  njy^  «3pnN^  ri'»npV»  bv)  ih  *»Dip  b»  vw^nb 

:  «T  msnn 

"The  prophet  says,  to  the  house  of  David  a  child  is  bom,  to  us  a 
.son  is  given,  'and  he  will  take  upon  himself  the  preservation  of  the 
law ;  from  the  presence  of  the  causer  of  wonderful  counsels,  the 
great  Qod  enduring  for  ever,  his  name  will  be  called  the  anointed,  (in 
Heb.  Messiah)  in  whose  days  peace  shall  be  multiplied  upon  us." 
•**  Greatness  shall  be  midtiplied  to  those  who  obey  the  law,  and  to 
those  who  keep  peace,  there  will  be  no  end  to  the  throne  of  David 
and  of  his  government :  for  establishing  and  for  building  it  with 
judgment  and  with  justice  now  and  for  ever." 

Here  Jonathan,  in  direct  opposition  to  Christians,  denies  to  the 
son  so  bom  the  epithets  "  Wonderful  Counsellor,  Mighty  God,  and 
Everlasting  Father ; "  and  applies  to  him  only  the  title  of  "  The 
Prince  of  Peace,  "  (nearly  synonymous  with  Messiah,)  on  account  of 
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his  preserving  peace  during  his  reign  as  was  promised  of  the  Messiah. 
(2  Kings^  xx.  10:  '*Is  it  not  good  (says  Hezekiah)  if  peace  and 
troth  be  in  my  days  ?  "  2  O^ron.,  xzzii.  26 :  "  The  wrath  of  the  Lord 
came  not  upon  them  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah.*')  This  application  of 
the  term  anointed  (or  Messiah)  is  made  to  Hezekiah  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  other  eminent  kings,  often  called  Messiah  in  the  Sacred 
Writings  : — 1  Samuel,  zii.  3 :  "  Behold,  here  I  am !  witness  against 
me  before  the  Lord,  and  his  anointed,  (or  his  Messiah,)  the  king." 
2  Samuel,  xxiii.  1 :  "  David  the  son  of  Jesse  said,  and  the  man  who 
was  raised  up  on  high,  the  Messiah  of  the  Gkxi  of  Jacob,  "  &c. 
Ch.  xzii.  51 :  "  He  is  the  tower  of  salvation  for  his  king,  and  shewetb 
mercy  to  his  Messiah,  unto  David,  and  to  his  seed  for  evermore." 
1  Samuel,  ii.  10 :  "  The  Lord  shall  judge  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  and 
he  shall  give  strength  unto  his  king,  and  ezalt  the  horn  of  his 
Messiah."  Psalm,  zx.  6 :  '*  Now  know  I  that  the  Lord  saveth  his 
Messiah."  Isaiah,  zlv.  1 :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  Messiah,  to 
Gyrus."  The  reign  of  Hezekiah  was  so  accompanied  with  peace  and 
success,  that  some  Jewish  commentators  entertained  the  opinion 
that  Hezekiah  was  really  the  last  Messiah  promised  by  Qod. 
R.  HiUel,— 

"There  is  no  BCessiah  for  the  Israelites,  for  they  enjoined  it 
(i.  e.  they  had  him)  at  the  time  of  Hezekiah." 

If  Trinitarians  stOl  insist  in  defiance  of  the  above  authorities,  and 
under  pretence  of  the  word  "  anointed  "  or  '*  Messiah,"  found  in  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  that  his  interpretation  should  be  understood  of 
the  expected  Messiah,  then,  as  far  as  depends  upon  the  interpretation 
given  by  him  of  verses  6  and  7,  they  must  be  compelled  to  relinquish 
the  idea  that  he  expected  a  divine  deliverer.nCoreover,  all  other 
celebrated  Jewish  writers,  some  of  whom  are  mo^  ancient  than  Jona- 
than, apply  the  passage  in  question  to  Hezekiah,  some  of  them 
differing,  however,  from  him  in  the  application  of  the  epithets  con- 
tained in  verse  6. 

Talmud^Sanhediiml)  ch.  11,  "  God  said,  let  Hezekiah,  who  has 
five  names,  take  vengeance  upon  the  king  of  Assyria,  who  has  taken 
upon  himself  five  names  also."  R.  Sholomo  foUaws  the  annotation 
made  by  Shammai.  **  For  a  child  is  bom,  Ac.  Though  Ahaz  was 
wicked,  his  son,  who  was  bom  to  him  to  be  a  king  in  his  stead,  shall 

-X     .  43  ^^ 
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1)6  righteoos,  the  goyemment  of  Gkxl  aad  his  yoke  shall  be  on  his 
shoulder,  because  he  shall  obey  the  law  and  keep  the  commandments 
thereof,  and  shall  incline  his  shoulder  to  the  burthen  of  Qcd, — ^And 
he  calls  his  name,  &c.  Gkxl,  who  is  the  wonderful  counsellor,  and 
the  mighty  and  everlasting  Father,  called  his  name  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  for  peace  and  truth  shall  be  in  his  days."* 

The  reader  will  not  suppose  the  application  of  the  terms  "wonder- 
ful counsellor,  mighty  God,  everlasting  Father,  and  prince  of  peace," 
to  Hezekiah,  to  be  unscriptural,  when  he  refers  to  page  216  of  this 
work,  and  considers  the  following  passages,  in  which  the  same 
epithets  are  used  for  human  beings  and  even  for  inanimate  objects. 
2  Chron.,  ii.  9,  "  The  house  which  I  am  about  to  build  shall  be 
wonderful  great.*'  Micah,  iv.  9,  "  Is  there  no  king  in  thee  ?  Ts  thy 
counsellor  perished  ?*'  Genesis,  xxiii.  6,  "  Hear  us :  thou  art  a  mighty 
Prince  amongst  us.'*  Judges,  iz.  13,  "  Should  I  leave  my  wine  which 
cheereth  God  and  man?"  that  is,  master  and  servant.  2  Thess.,  ii.  4. 
"  Who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God." 
Gen.,  xlix.  26,  "  To  the  utmost  bound  of  the  everlasting  hills."  I 
Samuel,  iv.  8,  "  Who  shall  deliver  us  out  of  the  hands  of  these  mighty 
gods  ?**  which  Cruden  interprets  of  the  Jewish  ark.  Isaiah,  xliii.  28, 
'*  Therefore  I  have  profaned  the  princes  of  the  sanctuary." 

I  wonder  how  those  who  found  their  opinion  respecting  the  Trinity 
on  terms  applied  in  common  to  God  and  creatures,  can  possibly 
overlook  the  plain  meaning  of  the  term  "  Son,"  or  "  Only-begotten." 
continually  applied  to  the  Saviour  throughout  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament ;  for  should  we  understand  the  term  God,  in  its  strict 
sense,  as  denoting  the  First  Cause,  (that  is  a  being  not  bom  nor 
begotten,)  we  must  necessarily  confess  that  the  idea  of  God  is  as 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  the  "Son,"  or  "Only-begotten," 
as  entity  is  with  non-entity ;  and  therefore  that  to  apply  both  terms 
to  the  same  being  will  amount  to  the  grossest  solecism  in  language. 

*  It  is  worth  noticing,  that  "  to  be  called  '*  and  "to  be"  do  not  invariablj  sigmfj 
the  same  thing ;  since  the  fonner  does  not  always  imply  that  the  thing  is  in  xeality  what 
it  is  called,  bat  the  nse  of  it  is  jnsti&ed  when  the  thing  is  merely  taken  notice  of  in  thst 
^ew.  See  Lnke,  i.  36,  "  This  is  the  mxth  month  with  her  who  was  called  (that  is, 
zepnted)  barren."  Isaiah,  Ixi.  3.  "That  they  might  be  called  (or  aoooonted)  ttcua  <rf 
fi^hteooaness."  This  is  more  ei^ecially  the  case  when  the  phrase  "to  be  called  **  has 
for  its  subject  not  a  person,  bat  the  name  of  a  person.  See  Dent,  xxr.  10,  "  And  his 
name  shall  be  called  in  Israel,  the  haute  of  him  that  hath  his  shoe  loosed,"  Genesis, 
zlyiii,  16,  "  Let  my  name  be  named  on  them." 
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As  to  their  aflsertion,  that  there  are  found  in  the  Scriptures  two 
eets  of  terms  and  phrases,  one  declaring  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  and 
another  his  deity,  and  that  he  must  therefore  be  acknowledged  to 
have  possessed  a  twofold  nature,  human  and  divine,  I  have  fully 
noticed  it  in  other  places  pointing  out  such  passages  as  contain  two 
«et8  of  terms  and  phrases  applied  also  to  Moses  and  even  to  the  chie& 
of  Israel  and  to  others  ;  and  that  if  it  is  insisted  upon,  that  each  word 
in  the  Sacred  W^ritings  should  be  taken  in  its  strict  sense,  Moses  and 
others,  equally  with  the  Saviour,  must  be  considered  as  gods,  and 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  will  appear  as  Polytheistical  ', 

A8  that  of  Heathens. 

Although  there  is  the  strictest  consistency  between  all  the  pas- 
sages in  the  sacred  books,  Trinitarians  with  a  view  to  support  their 
opinion,  charge  them  first  with  inconsistency,  and  then  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  alleged  contradiction  by  introducing  the  doctrine  of 
the  union  of  two  natures,  divine  and  human,  in  one  person,  forgetting 
that  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  incongruity  exists  between  the 
nature  of  God  and  man,  according  to  both  revelation  and  common 

([If  Christianity  inculcated  a  doctrine  which  represents  Gkxl  as^^  3 
•consisting  oi  three  persons,  and  appearing  sometimes  in  the  human         ^  . 
form,  at  other  times  in  a  bodily  shape  like  a  dove,  no  Hindoo,  in  lay*^  ^  ' 
.humble  opinion,  who  searches  after  truth,  can  conscientiously  profess  / 

'j} it  in  preference  to  Hindooism;  for  that  which  renders  the  xniodernW^ jl  ViJ 
^     Hindoo  system  of  religion  absurd  and  detestable,  is  that  it  repreeents'|  x    ^v^ 
the  divine  nature,  though  (9i9l(f  4p  VfT),  as  consisting  of  many  persons,  ^}^'  ^^ 
•capable  of  assuming  different  forms  for  the  discharge  of  different   ^JLr  ^|^^ 
offices.    I  am,  however,  most  firmly  convinced,  that  Christianity  is        U ' 
entirely  frte  from  every  trace  of  Polytheism,  whether  gross  or  refined,  y^  ^ 
I  therefore  enjoy  the  approbation  of  my  conscience  in  publishing  the 
Precepts  of  this  religion  as  the  purees  of  Peace  and  Happiness.^ 
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Notwithstanding  the  apprehension  of  exciting  displeasure  in  the 
breasts  of  many  worthy  men,  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  lay  before  the 
public  at  large  this  my  self-defence,  entitled  "A  Final  Appeal  to  the 
Christian  Public."  I,  however,  confidently  hope  that  the  liberal  among 
them  will  be  convinced,  by  a  reference  to  the  first  part  of  this  Essay, 
and  to,  my  two  former  Appeals,  that  the  necessity  of  self-vindication 
against  the  charge  of  being  an  "  injurer  of  the  cause  of  truth,"  has 
compelled  me,  as  a  warm  friend  of  that  cause,  to  bring  forward  my 
reasons  for  opposing  the  opinions  maintained  by  so  large  a  body  of 
men  highly  celebrated  for  learning  and  piety — ^a  consideration  which, 
I  trust,  will  induce  them  to  regard  my  present  labours  with  an  eye  of 
indulgence. 

(l  am  well  aware  that  this  difference  of  sentiment  has  already 
occasioned  much  coolness  towards  me  in  the  demeanour  of  some 
whose  friendship  I  hold  very  dear ;  and  that  this  protracted  controversy 
has  not  only  prevented  me  from  rendering  my  humble  services  to  my 
countrymen  by  various  publications  which  I  had  projected  in  the 
native  languages,  but  has  also  diverted  my  attention  from  all  other 
literary  pursuits  for  three  years  past.  Notwithstanding  these  sacri- 
fices, I  feel  well  satisfied  with  my  present  engagements,  and  cannot 
wish  that  I  had  pursued  a  different  course ;  since,  whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  my  own  conscience  fully  approves  of  my 
past  endeavouiB  to  defend  what  I  esteem  the  cause  of  truUQ 

In  my  present  vindication  of  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  as  revealed 
through  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  I  appeal  not 
only  to  those  who  sincerely  believe-  in  the  books  of  revelation,  and 
make  them  the  standard  of  their  faith  and  practice,  and  who  must, 
therefore,  deeply  feel  the  great  importance  of  the  divine  oracles  being 
truly  interpreted ;  but  I  also  appeal  to  those  who,  although  indifferent 
about  religion,  yet  devote  their  minds  to  the  investigation  and  dis- 
covery of  truth,  and  who  will,  therefore,  not  think  it  unworthy  of 
their  attention  to  ascertain  what  are  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity  as  taught  l^  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  how  much  it  has 
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been  corrupted  by  the  subseqaent  intermixtore  of  the  polytheistical 
ideas  that  were  ^miliar  to  its  Qreek  and  Roman  converts,  and  which 
have  continued  to  disfigure  it  in  succeeding  ages.  I  extend  my  ap- 
peal  yet  further  ;^  solicit  the  patient  attention  of  such  indiyidnals  as 
Ave  rather  unfavotirable  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  generally 
promulgated,  from  finding  them  at  variance  with  common  sense,  that 
they  may 'examine  and  judge  whether  its  doctrines  are  really  such  aa 
they  are  understood  to  be  by  the  popular  opinion  which  now  prevulaN 

I  feel  assured  that  if  religious  controversy  be  carried  on  with  that 
temper  and  language  which  are  considered  by  wise  and  pious  men 
as  most  consistent  with  the  solemn  and  sacred  nature  of  religion, 
and  more  especially  with  the  mild  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  truths 
of  it  cannot,  for  any  length  of  time,  be  kept  concealed  under  the 
imposing  veil  of  high-sounding  expressions,  calculated  to  astonish  the 
imagination  and  rouse  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  thereby  keep 
alive  and  strengthen  the  preconceived  notions  with  which  snch 
language^has  in  their  minds  been,  from  infancy,  associated.  But  I 
regret  that  the  method  which  has  hitherto  been  observed  in  inquiry 
after  religious  truth,  by  means  of  large  publications,  necessarily 
issued  at  considerable  intervals  of  time,  is  not,  for  several  reasons, 
so  well  adapted  to  the  speedy  attainment  of  the  proposed  objeet, 
as  I,  and  other  friends  of  true 'religion,  could  wish.  These  reasons 
are  as  follows  : — 

Ist.  Many  readers  hare  not  sufficient  leisure  or  perseverance  to 
go  through  a  voluminous  essay,  that  they  may  make  up  their  misids 
and  come  to  a  settled  opinion  on  the  subject. 

.2ndly.  Those  who  have  time  at  their  command,  and  interest 
themselves  in  religious  researches,  finding  the  real  point  nnder 
discussion  mixed  up  with  injurious  insinuations  and  personalities, 
soon  feel  discouraged  from  proceeding  further,  long  before  they  can 
come  to  a  determination. 

3rdly.  The  multiplicity  of  arguments  and  various  interpretations 
of  numerous  scriptural  passages,  that  bear  often  no  immediate  relation 
to  the  subject,  or  to  each  other,  introduced  in  succession,  distract  and 
dishearten  such  readers  as  are  not  accustomed  to  Biblical  studies, 
and  interrupt  their  further  progrese. 

As  C^iristianity  is  happily  not  a  subject  resting  on  vague  meta- 
physical speculations,  but  is  founded  npon  the  authority  Of  books 
written  in  languages  which  are  understood  and  explained  according 
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to  kaown  and  standing  rnlea,  I  therefcure  propose,  with  a  view  to  the 
moie  speedy  and  certain  attainment  of  religions  truth,  to  establish  a 
monthlj  periodical  publication,  commencing  from  the  month  of  April 
next,  to  be  devoted  to  Biblical  Criticism,  and  to  subject  Unitarian  as 
well  as  Trinitarian  doctrines  to'  the  test  of  fair  argument,  if  those  of 
the  latter  persuasion  will  consent  thus  to  submit  the  scriptural  grounds 
<m  which  their  tenets  concerning  the  Trini^  are  built 

For  the  saike  ol  method  and  couTenience,  I  propose  that,  beginning 
with  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  taking  all  the  passi^ges  in  that  portion 
of  Scripture,  which  are  thought  to  countenance  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  we  should  examine  them  one  by  one,  and  publish  our 
obseirations  upon  them ;  and  that  next  month  we  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  Book  of  Exodus,  and  so  on  with  all  the  Books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  their  regular  order. 

If  any  one  of  the  Missionary  Gentlemen,  for  himself,  and  in  behalf 
of  his  fellow-labourers,  choose  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  them,  of  defending  and  diffusing  the  doctrines  they  have 
undertaken  tp  preach,  I  request,  that  an  Essay  on  the  Book  of 
C^nesis,  of  the  kind  above  intimated,  may  be  sent  me  by  the  middle 
of  the  month  and  if  confined  within  reasonable  limits,  not  exceeding 
a  dozen  or  sixteen  pages,  I  hereby  engage  to  cause  it  to  be  printed 
and  circulated  at  my  own  charge,  shoidd  the  Missionary  Gentlemen 
refuse  to  bestow  any  part  of  the  funds  intended  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity  towards  this  object ;  and  also,  that  a  reply  (not  exceeding 
the  same  number  of  pages)  to  the  arguments  adduced,  shall  be 
pubHshed  aloilg  with  it  by  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  month.  That 
this  new  mode  of  controversy,  by  short  monthly  publications,  may  }>e 
attended  with  aU  the  advantages  which,  I,  in  common  with  other 
searchers  after  truth,  expect,  and  of  which  it  is  capable,  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  that  nothing  be  introduced,  of  a  personal  nature, 
or  calculated  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  individuals— that  we  avoid  all 
offensive  expressions,  and  such  arguments  as  have  no  immediate 
connection  with  the  subject,  and  can  only  serve  to  retard  the  progress 
of  discovery ;  and  that  we  never  allow  ourselves  for  a  moment  to 
forgjBt  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  solemn  religious  disputation. 

^s  religion  consists  in  a  code  of  duties  which  the  creature  believes 
he  owes  to  his  Creator,  and  as  **  Qod  has  no  respect  for  persons ;  but 
in  every  nation,  he  that  fears  him  and  works  righteotuneeSf  is  accept- 
ed with  him ;"  it  must  be  considered  presumptuous  and  xmjust  for 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Introductory  Iiemark$. 

I  Nbablt  a  month  having  elapsed  after  the  publication  of  the  fourth 

I  number  of  the  quarterly  series  of  the  "Friend  of  India,"  before 

*         it  happened  to  reach  me,  and  other  avocations  and  objects  haying 

;  subsequently  engaged  my  attention,  I  have  not  till  lately  had  leisure 

to  examine  the  laborious  essay  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 

Atonement,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  Magazine,  offered  in  refutation 

of  my  "  Second  Appeal  to  the  Christian  Public.*'     For  the  able  and 

condensed  view  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  those  doctrines  which 

that  publication  presents,  I  have  to  offer  the  Reviewer  my  best  thanks, 

thou^  the  benefit  I  have  derived  from  their  perusal  is  limited  to  a 

corroboration  of  my  former  sentiments.     I  must,  at  the  same  time, 

beg  permieson  to  notice  a  few  unjust  insinuations  in  some  parts  of  his- 

Essay ;  but  in  so  doing,  I  trust,  no  painful  emotions,  neither  of  that 

salutary  kind  alluded  to  by  the  Editor,  nor  of  any  other,  will  make 

their  appearance  in  my  remarks. 

The  Rev.  Editor  charges  me  with  the  arrogance  of  taking  upon 
myself  "to  teach  doctrines  directly  opposed  to  those  held  by  the 
mass  of  real  Christians  in  every  age."    To  vindicate  myself  from  the 
presumption  with  which  I  am  here  chaiged,  and  to  shew  by  what 
necessity  I  have  been  driven  to  the  publication  of  opinions  unaccept- 
able to  many  esteemed  characters,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  language  of  the  Introduction  to  *t  The  Precepts  of  Jeeus,'^ 
compiled  by  me,  and  which  was  my  first  publication  connected  with 
Cliristiamty.    They  may  observe  therein,  that,  so  far  from  teaching 
any  "opposite  doctrines,"  or  "  rejectia^  the  prevailing  opinions  held 
by  the  great  body  of  Christians,"  I  took  every  precaution  against 
giving  the  least  offence  to  the  prejudices  of  any  one,  and  consequently 

*  The  Final  Appeal  was  puUiahed  in  reply  to  the  elabonte  answer  to  ^e  Saoond 
Appeal,  hy  Dr.  Marshnuui,  printed  in  the  fourth  nnmber  of  the  Qnarterly  Seriea  of  tha 
Friend  of  India,  Deoember,  1821.~£d. 
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limited  my  labour  to  what  I  supposed  beet  calciilated  for  the  improve- 
ment of  those  whose  received  opinions  are  widely  different  from  those 
of  Christians.  My  words  are — "  I  decline  entering  into  any  diHcnsBionw 
on  those  points,  (the  dogmas  of  Christianity,)  and  confine  my  attention 
.at  present  to  the  task  of  laying  before  my  fellow-creatores  the  words 
of  Christ,  with  a  translation  from  the  English  into  Sanscrit  and  the 
language  of  Bengal.  I  feel  persuaded  that,  by  separating  from  the 
other  matters  contained  in  the  New  Testament  the  moral  precepts  found 
in  that  book,  these  will  be  likely  to  produce  the  desirable  effects  of 
improving  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  of  different  persuasions  and 
•degrees  of  understanding." — (Introduction,  p.  4.)  The  Precepts  of 
Jesus,  which  I  was  desirous  of  teaching,  were  not,  I  hoped,  "  opposed 
to  the  doctrines  held  by  the  mass  of  real  Christians,"  nor  did  my 
language  in  the  Introduction  imply  the  *'  rejection  of  tiioae  truths 
which  the  great  body  of  the  learned  and  pious  have  concurred  in 
deeming  fully  contained  in  the  sacred  Scriptures." 

Notwithstanding  all  this  precaution,  however,  I  could  not  evade  the 
reproach  and  censure  of  the  Editor,  who  not  only  expressed,  in  the 
-"Friend  of  India,"  No.  20,  his  extreme  disapprobation  of  the  compilation 
in  a  manner  calculated  more  to  provoke  than  lead  to  search  after  truth 
but  also  indulged  himself  in  calling  me  an  injurer  of  the  cause  of  truth. 
Disappointed  as  I  was,  I  took  refuge  in  the  liberal  protection  of  the 
public,  by  appealing  to  them  against  the  unexpected  attacks  of  the 
Editor.  In  that  appeal  I  carefully  avoided  entering  into  any  discussion 
as  to  the  doctrines  held  up  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christiani^ 
4)y  the  Editor.  The  language  of  my  first  appeal  is  this :  "  Humble  as 
lie  (the  Compiler)  is,  he  has  therefore  adopted  those  measures  which 
he  thought  most  judicious  to  spread  the  truth  in  an  acceptable  manner; 
but  I  am  soriy  to  observe  that  he  (the  Compiler)  has  unfortunately 
and  unexpectedly  met  with  opposition  from  those  whom  he  considered 
•the  last  persons  likely  to  oppose  him  on  this  subject."  (Page  91). 
"Whether  or  not  he  (the  Compiler)  has  erred  in  his  judgment,  that 
-point  must  be  determined  by  those  who  will  candidly  peruse  and 
consider  the  arguments  already  advanced  on  this  subject,  bearing  in 
mind  the  lesson  particularly  taught  by  the  Saviour  himself,  of  adapting 
liis  instmctionB  to  the  susceptibility  and  capacity  of  his  hearers.  John, 
xvi.  12 : 1  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear 
ihem  now.' "  (Page  92.)  "What  benefit  or  peace  of  mind  can  we 
^)estow  upon  a  Musalman,  who  is  an  entire  stranger  to  the  Christiar 
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world,  by  dommmiicatiiig  to  him,  without  preparatory  instmction,  all 
the  peculiar  dogmas  of  Ghristianity?*'  (Page  92.)  "The  Compiler, 
having  obviously  ia  view  at  least  one  object  in  common  with  the 
Reviewer  and  Editor,  that  of  procuring  respect  for  the  precepts  of 
Christ,  might  have  reasonably  expected  more  charity  from  professed 
teachers  of  his  doctrine.**  (Page  80.)  In  reviewing  the  First  Appeal, 
the  Reverend  Editor  fqlly  introduced  the  doctrines  of  the  Gkxihead  of 
Jesus  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  Atonement,  as  the  only  Inunda- 
tion of  Christianity ;  whereby  he  compelled  me,  as  a  professed  believer 
of  one  Qod,  to  deny,  for  the  first  time  publicly,  those  doctrines ;  and 
now  he  takes  occasion  to  accuse  me  of  presumption  in  teaching 
doctrines  which  he  has  himself  compelled  me  to  avow. 

The  Editor  assigns,  as  a  reason  for  entering  on  this  controversy, 
that  after  a  review  of  the  "Precepts  of  Jesus,  and  the  first  Appeal," 
he  "felt  some  doubt  whether  their  author  folly  believed  the  Deity  of 
Christ,"  and,  consequently,  he  "adduced  a  few  passages  from  the 
Scriptures  to  confirm  this  doctrine."  He  then  adds,  that  this  Second 
Appeal  to  the  Christian  public  confirms  all  that  he  before  only  feared. 
(Page  1.)  I  could  have  scarcely  credited  this  assertion  of  the  Reviewer's 
finacquaintance  with  my  religious  opinions,  if  the  allegation  had 
come  from  any  other  quarter;  for  both  in  my  conversation  and 
correspondence  with  as  many  Missionary  gentlemen,  old  and  yoimg,  as 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  know>  I  have  never  hesitated,  when  required, 
to  offer  my  sentiments  candidly,  as  to  the  unscripturality  and 
•imzeasonableness  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  On  one  occasion 
particularly,  when  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  Reverend  colleagues  of  the 
Editor,  at  Serampore,  long  before  the  time  of  these  publications, 
I  discussed  the  subject  with  that  gentleman  at  his  invitation;  and 
then  fully  manifested  my  disbelief  of  this  doctrine,  taking  the  liberty 
of  examining  successively  all  the  arguments  he,  from  friendly 
motives,  urged  upon  me  in  support  of  it.  Notwithstanding  these 
•circumstances,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from  my  confidence  in  the 
•character  of  the  Editor,  that  either  those  Missionary  gentlemen  that 
were  acquainted  with  my  religious  sentiments  have  happened  to  omit 
the  mention  of  them  to  him,  or  he  has  forgotten  what  they  had  com- 
municated on  this  subject,  when  he  entered  on  the  review  of  my 
publications  on  Christianity. 

In  page  503,  the  Editor  insinuates  that  vanity  had  led  me  to 
presume  that  "  ireedom  from  the  powerful  effects  of  early  religious 
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impiBesions  "  has  enabled  me  to  *'  diacoyer  the  truths  ol  8criptuxe» 
in  its  most  important  doctrines,  more  f oUj  in  three  or  four  years, 
lan  others  have  done  by  most  miremitting  study  in  thir^  or  for^.'^ 
le  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  appears  to  me  so  obyiously  nnscriptnral, 
that  I  am  pretty  sure,  from  my  own  experience  and  Uiat  of  others  that 
no  one,  possessed  of  merely  common  sense,  will  &il  to  find  its  un- 
scripturality  after  a  methodical  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^ 
unless  previously  impressed  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  with  creeds^ 
and  forms  of  speech  preparing  the  way  to  that  doctrine.  No  pride, 
therefore,  can  be  supposed  for  a  moment  to  have  arisen  horn  com- 
monly attainable  success.  The  Ekiitor  might  be  fully  convinced  of 
this  &ct,  were  he  to  engage  a  few  independent  and  diligent  natives 
to  study  attentively,  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  their 
original  languages,  and  then  to  offer,  their  sentiments  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  being  scriptural  or  a  mere  human  in- 
vention?^ 

To  Hold  up  to  ridicule  my  suggestions  in  the  Second  Appeal,  to 
study  first  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  unbiassed  by  ecclesiastic 
opinions,  imbibed  in  early  life,  and  then  to  study  the  New  Testament^ 
the  Reverend  Editor  states,  that  **  could  it  be  relied  on  indeed,"  my 
compendious  method  "  would  deserve  notice,  with  a  view  to  Christian 
education ;  as,"  on  my  plan,  "  the  most  certain  way  of  enabling  any 
one  to  discover,  in  a  superior  manner,  the  truths  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  is  to  leave  him  till  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty,  witbout 
any  religious  impression." — (Page  503)  I  do  not_  in  tiie  least  wonder 
at  his  disapprobation  of  my  suggestion ;  as  the  Editor,  in  conunon 
with  other  professors  of  traditicnud  opinions,  is  sure  of  supporters 
of  his  favourite  doctrine,  so  long  as  it  is  inculcated  cm  the  minds  of 
youths,  and  even  infants,  who,  being  once  thoroughly  impressed  with, 
the  name  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  Unity  in  Trinity,  long  before 
they  can  think  for  themselves,  must  be  always  inclined,  even  after 
their  reason  has  become  matured,  to  interpret  the  sacred  books,  even 
those  texts  which  are  evidently  inconsistent  with  this  doctrine,  in  a 
manner  favourable  to  their  prepossessed  opinion,  whether  their  study 
be  continued  for  three,  or  thirty,  or  twice  thirty  yean.  Could 
Hindooism  continue  after  the  present  generation,  or  bear  the  studious 
examination  of  a  single  year,  if  the  belief  of  their  idols  being  eniifled 
with  animation  were  not  carefullv  impressed  on  the  young  befoie  they 
come  to  years  of  understanding  r) 
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Let  me  here  suggest,  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  no  trnly  liberal 
and  wise  parmit  can  ever  take  advantage  of  the  unsntpecting  and 
confiding  credulity  of  his  ehUdren  to  impress  them  with  an  implicit 
belief  in  any  set  of  abstruse  doctrines,  and  intolerance  of  all  other 
opinions,  the  truth  or  reasonableness  of  which  they  are  incapable 
of  estimating.  Still  lees  would  he  urge  by  threats  the  danger  of 
present  and  eternal  punishment,  for  withholjiing  a  blind  assent  to 
opinions  they  are  unable  to  comprehend.  (Parents  are  bound,  by 
enrery  moral  tie,  to  give  their  children  such  an  education  as  may 
be  sufficient  to  render  them  capable  of  exercising  their  reason  as 
rational  and  social  beings,  and  of  forming  their  opinion  on  religious 
pointB,  without  ill-will  towards  others,  from  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  scriptures,  and  of  the  evidence  and  arguments  adduced  by 
teachers  of  different  perBua8ions.^  Judgments,  thus  formed,  have  a 
real  claim  to  respect  from  thoad  who  have  not  the  means  of  judging 
for  themselves.  But  of  what  consequence  is  it,  in  a  question  of  truth 
or  error,  to  know  how  the  matter  at  issue  has  been  considered, 
even  for  a  hundred  generations,  by  those  who  have  blindly  adopted 
the  creed  of  their  fathen?  Surely  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  a 
person  who  has  proceeded  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
with  an  anxious  desire  to  discover  the  truth  they  contain,  even  if  his 
researches  were  to  be  continued  but  for  a  single  twelve-month,  ought, 
as  far  as  authority  goes  in  such  mattere,  to  outweigh  the  opinions  of 
any  number  who  have  either  not  thought  at  all  for  themselves,  or 
have  studied  after  prejudice  have  laid 'hold  of  their  minds.  What 
fair  inquiry  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  can  be  expected  from 
one  who  has  been,  on  the  bosom  of  his  mother,  constantly  taught  to 
ask  the  blessing  of  Qod  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  Gkxl  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  to  hear  the  very  name  of  Unitarian  with  horror?  Have 
the  doctrines  of  the  Vedanta  ever  succeeded  in  suppressing  polytheism 
amongst  the  generality  of  Hindoos,  brought  up  with  the  notion  of  the 
Godhead  of  the  sun  of  fire,  and  of  water,  and  of  the  separate  and 
independent  existence  of  the  allegorical  representations  of  the  attri- 
butes of  God?  Were  the  sublime  works,  written  by  the  learned 
among  the  Greeks,  ever  able  to  shake  the  early  acquired  superatitious 
notions  and  polytheistical  faith  of  the  generality  of  their  countrymen? 
Nay,  even  when  Christian  converts  became  numerous,  did  not  thore 
who  were  brought  up  in  the  ancient  superstition  introduce  some 
vestiges  of  their  idolatry  into  their  new  penuasion  ?   in  fact,  nothing 
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can  more  sorely  impede  the  progresB  of  truth,  than  prejudice  inatiUed 
into  minds  blank  to  receive  impressions ;  and  the  more  unreasonable 
are  the  doctrines  of  a  religion,  the  greater  pains  are  taken  by  the 
supporters  of  them  to  plant  them  in  the  readily  susceptible  minds 
of  youth. 

The  Editor  has  filled  a  complete  page  in  proving  that,  besides 
early  impressed  prejudices,  there  are  abo  o  ther  causes  of  error  in 
judgment — an  attempt  which  might  have  been  dispensed  with ;  for 
I  never  limited  the  sources  of  mistake  in  examining  religious  matters 
to  early  impression  alone.  I  attributed  only  the  prevailing  errois  in 
Christianity  to  traditional  instructions  inculcated  in  childhood,  as 
the  language  of  my  Second  Appeal  will  shew :  "  Having  derived  my 
own  opinions  on  this  subject  entirely  from  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  the  confidence  with  which  I  maintain 
them  against  those  of  so  great  a  majority,  who  appeal  to  the  same 
authority  for  theirs ;  inasmuch  as  I  attribute  their  different  'siews, 
not  to  any  inferiority  of  judgment  compared  with  my  own  limited 
ability,  but  to  the  powerful  effects  of  early  religious  impressions; 
for  when  these  are  deep,  reason  is  seldom  allowed  its  natural 
scope  in  examining  them  to  the  bottom.'*  (P.  235.)  If  the 
Editor  doubts  the  accuracy  of  this  remark,  he  might  soon  satisfy 
himself  of  its  justice,  were  he  to  listen  to  the  suggestion  offered 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  rests  for  its  belief  on  scriptural  authorities,  or 
on  early  religious  impressions. 

The  Editor  mentions,  ironically,  (in  page  3,)  that  my  success  in 
scriptural  studies  was  such  ''  as  to  prove  that  the  most  learned  and 
pious  in  every  age  of  the  church  have  been  so  completely  mistaken  as 
to  transform  the  piure  religion  of  Jesus  into  the  most  horrible  idolatry.*' 
In  answer  to  this/l  only  beg  to  ask  the  Rev.  Bkiitor  to  let  me  know 
first  what  a  Protestant  in  the  fifteenth  century  could  have  answered, 
if  he  had  been  thus  questioned  by  a  Roman  Catholic :  "  Is  your 
success  in  examining  the  truths  of  scripture  such  as  to  prove  that  the 
most  learned  and  pious  in  every  age  of  the  church  have  been  so 
completely  mistaken  as  to  transform  the  pure  religion  of  Jesus  into  the 
most  horrible  idolatry,  by  introducing  the  worship  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
Qod,  and  instituting  images  in  churches,  as  well  as  by  acknowledging 
the  Pope  as  the  head  of  the  church,  vested  with  the  power  of  for- 
giving sins  ?*'    Would  not  his  answer  be  this,  "  My  success  is  indeed  so 
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as  to  prove  these  doctrines  to  be  tuucriptural.  Aa  to  your  inlerencesv 
they  are  no  more  diyine  than  mine  ;  and  though  I  do  not  donbt  the 
piety  and  learning  of  many  Christians  of  yo  nr  chnroh  in  every  age, 
I  am  persuaded  that  many  corruptions,  intnoda  ced  into  the  Christian 
religion  by  the  Boman  heathens  converted  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  have  been  handed  down  through  ^successive  generations  by 
impressions  made  in  the  early  part  of  life  J)uid  have  taken  such  root 
in  the  minds  of  men,  that  piety  and  learning  have  fidlen  short  of 
eradicating  prejudices  nourished  by  church  and  state,  as  well  as  hy 
the  vulgar  superstition  and  enthusiasm."  Were  this  reply  justifiable, 
I  also  might  be  allowed  to  offer  the  following  answer  :  "  I  find  not 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  scriptures ;  I  cannot  receive  any 
human  creed  for  divine  truth ;  but,  without  charging  the  supporters 
of  this  doctrine  with  impiety  or  fraud,  humbly  attr  ibute  their  misin- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures  to  'early  religious  impressions.'  '* 

The  Editor  assigns  as  a  reason  for  his  omission  of  several 
arguments,  adduced  in  the  Second  Appeal,  that  "  we  have  before  ua 
a  work  of  a  h^indred  and  seventy-three  pages,  to  an  examination  of 
which  we  can  scarcely  devote  half  that  number  :  and  while  to  leave 
a  single  page  unnoticed,  might  by  some  be  deemed  equivalent 
to  leaving  it  unanswered,  the  mere  transcription  of  the  passages 
to  be  answered,  were  it  done  in  every  instance,  would  occupy 
nearly  all  the  room  we  can  give  the  reply  itsell  We  shall  therefore 
adduce  such  evidence  for  these  doctrines,  as,  if  sound,  will  render 
every  thing  urged  against  them  nugatory,  though  not  particularly 
noticed."  To  enable  the  public  to  compare  the  extent  of  the  Second 
Appeal  with  that  of  the  Review,  I  beg  to  observe,  that  the  f onner 
contains  173  widely  printed  and  the  latter  128  closely  printed  pages, 
and  that  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  number  of 
words  per  page  in  the  two  Essays,  he  will  soon  satisfy  himself  that  the 
one  is  as  long  as  the  other.  I  will  afterwards  no  tice,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  reply,  whether  or  not  "  the  evidence  of  these  doctrines,^' 
adduced  by  the  Editor  in  the  Review,  has  still  left  a  great  many 
argpmentB  in  the  Appeal  quito  unanswered. 

(In  his  attempt  to  prove  the  insufficiency  of  the  Precepts  of  Jesus 
to  ptocure  men  peace  and  happiness,  the  Rev.  Eiditor  advanced  the 
foUowing  position,  *'  that  the  most  excellent  precepts,  the  most  perfect 
law,  can  never  lead  to  happiness  and  peace,  unless  by  causing  men  to 
take  refuge  in  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,"  (No.  1^  Quarterly  Series  of 
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the  Friend  o£  India,  page  111,)  without  adducing  any  aigoments  hav* 
ing  reference  to  the  poeitionn  I  therefore  brought  to  his  recoUectioii 
(in  my  First  and  Seoond^ppeals)  such  authorities  of  the  graciooa 
author,  of  Christianity,  as  I  oonceiyed  established  the  sufficiency  of 
these  precepts  for  leading  to  comfort,  and  solicited  the  £klitor"to 
point  out,  in  order  to  establish  his  position,  eren  a  single  passage 
pronounced  by  Jesus,  enjoining  refuge  in  the  doctrine  of  the  cross, 
as  all-sufficient  or  indispensable  for  salvation."  (P.  118  of  the  Second 
Appeal.)  The  Editor  instead  of  endeavouring  to  demonstrate  the 
.truth  of  his  iassertion  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  precepts  to 
conduct  men  to  happiness,  or  shewing  a  single  passage  of  the. nature 
applied  for,  introduces  a  great  number  of  other  passages  of  Scripture 
which  he  thinks  well  calculated  to  prove  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was 
an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind.  I  regret  that  the  Editor 
should  have  adopted  such  an  irregular  mode  of  arguing  in  solemn 
religious  discussion ;  and  I  still  more  regret  to  find  that  some  readers 
should  overlook  the  want  of  connection  between  the  position  advanced 
and  the  authorities  adduced  by  the  Editor.  Were  we  both  to  adopt 
such  a  mode  of  controversy  as  to  cite  passages  apparently  favourable 
to  our  respective  opinions  without  adhering  to  the  main  ground,  the 
number  of  his  Reviews,  and  of  my  Appeals,  would  increase  at  least  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  years  of  our  lives ;  for  verses  and 
quotations  of  scripture,  if  unconnected  with  their  context,  and 
interpreted  without  regard  to  the  idiom  of  the  languages  in  which 
ihey  were  written,  may,  as  experience  has  shewn,  be  adduced  to 
iBupport  any  doctrine  whatever ;  and  the  Editor  may  always  find  a 
majority  of  readers  of  the  same  religious  sentiments  with  himself, 
satisfied  with  any  thing  that  he  may  offer,  either  in  behalf  of  the 
Trinity,  or  in  support  of  the  Atonement. 

Whether  Jesus  died  actually  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men,  or 
merely  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  his  office  as  the  Messiah,  as 
it  was  predicted,  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion  the  truth  of  which  can 
only  be  ascertained  from  a  diligent  examination  of  the  terms  used 
and  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  evangelical  writings.  This  however  has 
no  relation  to  a  proof  or  disproof  of  the  sufficiency  of  his  precepts 
for  salvation.  In  order  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  as  to  the  value 
of  the  Precepts  of  Jesus  being  either  reaUy  effectual  or  merely 
nominal,  I  deem  it  necessaxy  to  repeat  a  few  passages  already  quoted 
in  my  Appeals,  to  ask  the  Editor,  whether  they  demand  explicit 
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belief  or  are  anworthy  of  credit ;  and  in  ease  he  admit  the  former 
alternative,  I  ahonld  beg  to  aak  him,  whether  they  confirm  the  opinion 
that  the  precepts  preached  by  Jesus  are  sufficient  to  lead  men  to  eter- 
nal peace  and  happiness, '  or  are  a  set  of  sentences  ddivered  by  him 
conformably  to  the  principles  of  his  hearers,  similar  to  other  codes  of 
moral  law  written  by  the  ancient  philosophers  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
India  ?    Tlie  passages- in  question  are  as  follow  : 

Mark,  xii,  29 :  "Jeens  answered  him.  The  first  of  all  the  command- 
ments is.  Hear  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  €k>d  is  one  Lord.  Thou  shalt 
lore  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  sool,  and  with 
all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength :  this  is  the  first  command- 
ment. And  the  second  is  like  nnto  it,  namely,  Thoa  shalt  love  thy 
nei^bour  as  thysell  There  is  none  other  c<»amandment  greater 
than  these.'*  Is  there  another  commandment  absolutely  enjoining 
refuge  in  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  so  as  to  shew  that  these  two 
commandments  are  insufficient  for  salvation,  and  comparatively  in- 
significant ? 

Matthew,  vii.  24  :  ^'Therefore,  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of 
mine,"  (alluding  to  the  precepts  contained  in  chs.  v.  vi.  and  vii.)  "and 
doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man  who  built  his  house 
upon  a  rock,"  &c  Are  not  these  sayings  declared  by  Jesus  to  afford 
a  stable  foundation,  on  which  may  be  raised  the  indestructible  edifice 
of  eternal  life  ?  Jdm,  xv.  10 :  "If  ye  keep  my  commandments  ye 
shall  abide  in  my  love."  Ver.  14 :  "  Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do 
whatsoever  I  command  you."  I  therefore  again  ask  the  Rev.  Editor 
to  shew  a  commandment  of  Jesus  directing  refuge  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross,  in  the  same  explicit  way  as  he  has  enjoined  love  to  God 
and  to  neighbours,  and  obediencp  to  his  precepts  as  sufficient  means 
for  attaining  eternal  happiness.  jDid  not  Jesus  in  Matthew,  zxv.  31, 
et  seq.  by  means  of  a  parable  in  lEe  description  of  the  day  of  judg* 
ment,  declare  that  acts  of  charity  and  beneficence  toward  fellow- 
creatures  win  be  accepted  as  the  manifestation  of  love  towards  Gk)d, 
and  be  the  sufficient  cause  of  eternal  life  m 

With  a  view  to  depreciate  the  weighc  of  the  following  explicit 
promise  of  Jesus,  "  Do  this  and  thou  shalt  live,"  the  Editor  interprets, 
(p.  500,)  that  "  Jesus  taking  him  "  (the  lawyer)  "  on  his  own  princi- 
I^es,  as  though  he  had  been,  what  he  vainly  imagined  himself,  a 
sinless  man  who  needed  no  saviour,  directed  him  to  the  whole  of  the 
divine  law,  adding, '  This  do,  and  thou  shalt  live,'  thoitgh  he  knew 
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tliat  it  was  utterly  imposaible  for  that  lawyer  to  observe  bis  instrcic- 
tions."    The  Editor,  however,  quite  forgot  that  by  his  attempt  to 
undervalue  the   precepts  of  Jesus,  he  was  actually  degrading  the 
dignity  of  the  author  of  them  ;  for  according  to  his  interpretation, 
it  appears,  that  as  the  lawyer  tempted  Jesus  by  putting  to  him  a 
question  which  he  thought  the  Saviour  could  not  answer,  so  Jesus,  in 
return,  tempted  him,  by  directing  him  to  do  what  he  knew  to  be  im- 
possible for  man  to  perform,  though  this  very  teacher  forbids  othera 
to  shew  revenge  even  to  enemies.    Did  Jesus  take  also  the  Scribe 
"  upon  his  own  principles,"  by  instructing  in  these  two  command- 
ments ?♦— a  man  who  was  never  inclined  to  tempt  Jesus,  but  having 
heard  him  reasoning,  "and  perceiving  that  he  had  answered  well,  aaked 
him.  Which  is  the  first  commandment  of  all  ?t  and  when  he  heaid  the 
reply  of  Jesus,  he  said,  "  Well,  Master  thou  hast  said  the  truth,"— a 
man  whom  Jesus  declared  to  be  at  least  out  of  danger  of  hell  for  his 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  his  precepts  as  the  means  of  salvatioii, 
telling  him,  '*  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaoen?  "     Did 
Jesus  on  the  Mount  take  also  his  disciples  "upon  their  own  principle," 
as  though  they  had  been,   what  they  vainly  imagined  themselves, 
sinless  men  who  needed  no  Saviour,  in  directing  them  to  his  precepts, 
the  observance  of  which  he  knew  utterly  impossible,  and  in  holding 
out  promises^:  of  eternal  salvation  as  the  necessaiy  consequence  of 
their  obedience   to  those  sayings  ? — Were  we  to  fc^ow  the  mode  of 
inteipretation  adopted  in  this  instance  by  the  Eklitor,  the  Bible  would 
serve  only  to  suit  our  convenience,  and  would  not  be  esteemed  any 
longer  as  a  guide  to  mankind;  for  according  to  the  same  mode  dE 
interpretation,  would  it  not  be  justifiable  to  explain  Matthew,  xxviii. 
19,  "  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations  baptizing  them,"  Sec 
that  Jesus  took  his  apostles  "  upon  their  own  principle,"  as  firmly 
persuaded  to  believe  in  the  sanctification  attainable  by  the  baptism 
introduced  by  John  the  Baptist,  although  he  was  aware  that  immer* 
sion  in  water  could  produce  no  effect  in  changing  the  state  of  the 
heart! 

In  reply  to  his  question,  "  Did  Jesus,  who  knew  the  hearts  of  all, 
regard  this  lawyer  as  perfectly  sinless,  an  exception  to  all  mankind  ?" 
(Page  9)  I  must  say  that  the  context  seems  to  me  to  shew  that 
neither  Jesus  considered  the  lawyer  to  be  a  sinless,  perfect  man,  (as 
is  evident  from  his  directing  him  to  the  scriptures  for  a  guide  to 
•Mark,xii.29.  f  Mark.  »i.  28-34.  i  Matthew,  tu.  24,  25. 
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salvation,)  "  Do  this  and  thou  ehalt  lire,*'  and  "  Go  and  do  thou 
likewise :  '*  nor  did  the  lawyer  vainly  imagine  himeelf  **  a  sinlese 
man  who  needed  no  Saviour,"  though  he  endeavoured  to  put  the 
daim  of  Jeens  to  that  title,  to  the  pioo£,  in  these  words,  "  Master, 
what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  liie  "? 

Although  I  declared  (in  the  Second  Appeal,  page  116)  that  by  the 
tarm  "  law  **  in  the  verse  "  If  ri^teousness  come  by  the  law,  Christ 
is  dead  in  vain,"  all  the  commandments  found  in  the  books  of  Moses 
are  understood,  yet  the  Bev.  Editor  charges  me  with  an  unintelli* 
gible  expression,  and  intimates  his  inability  to  ascertain  whether  I 
meant  by  ''  law  "  the  ceremonial  or  the  moral  part  of  the  books  of 
Moses.  (Page  507,)  I  therefore  beg  to  explain  the  verse  more  folly, 
that  the  Rev.  Editor  may  have  an  opportunity  of  commenting  ujpon 
it  at  large.  St.  Paul,  knowing  the  efficacy  of  the  perfection  intro- 
duced by  Jesus  into  the  law  given  by  Moses,  declares,  that  had  the 
system  of  the  Mosaical  law  been  sufficient  to  produce  light  among 
the  Jews  and  Qentiles  without  being  perfected  by  Jesus,  this  attempt 
made  by  Christ  to  perfect  it  would  have  been  superfluous,  and  his 
death,  which  was  the  consequence  of  his  candid  instructions,  would 
have  been  to  no  purpose. 

The  Editor  notices  frequently  my  expression  of  the  neglect  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  man  to  the  Creator  and  to  his  fellow-creatures, 
nevertheless,  he  fills  up  more  than  two  pages  in  proving  this  point  He 
has  not,  however,  attempted  to  counteract  the  force  ol  the  passages  I 
quoted  in  both  of  my  Appeab,  shewing  that  the  guilt  occasioned  by 
the  want  of  due  obedience  to  the  precepts  in  question  may  be  pardoned 
through  repentance  prescribed  by  the  author  of  those  precepts  as  the 
sure  and  only  remedy  for  human  failure.  I  therefore  beg  to  ask  the 
Editor  to  give  a  plain  explanation  of  the  following  passages  selected 
from  my  Appeals,  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to  judge  whether  or 
not  repentance  can  procure  us  the  blessings  of  pardon  for  our  constant 
omissions  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  laid  down  in  the  precepts  of 
Jesus.  Luke,  v.,  32 :  of  '*  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners 
to  repentance."  Does  not  Jesus  here  declare  a  chief  object  of  his 
mission  to  be  the  calling  of  sinners  to  repentance  ?  Luke,  xxiv.  47 : 
**  That  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached,  in  his 
name,  among  all  nations."  Did  not  Jesus,  by  this  commandment  to 
his  disciples,  declare  the  remission  of  sins  as  an  immediate  and 
necessary  consequence  of  repentance  ?    In  Luke,  xiii.  3,  "  Except  ye 
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repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish,"  the  indispensability  of  repentance 
for  the  forgiyeness  of  sins  is  explicitly  declared.  Is  not  also  the 
mercy  of  Qod  illustrated  by  the  example  of  a  father  forgiving  the 
transgressions  of  his  son  through  his  sincere  repentance  alone,  in  the 
parable  of  the  prodigal  son  ?  Those  who  place  confidence  in  the  divine 
mission  of  Jesus,  or  even  in  his  veracity,  will  not  hesitate,  I  trusty  for 
a  moment,  to  admit  that  Jesus  has  directed  us  to  sincere  repentance 
as  the  only  means  of  procuring  pardon,  knowing  the  inability  of  men 
to  give  entire  obedience  to  his  precepts  ;  and  that  Jesus  would  have 
recommended  the  lawyer,  whom  he  directed  to  righteousness,  to  have 
recourse  to  repentance  **  had  he  gone  and  sincerely  attempted  '*  to 
obey  his  precepts  "  watching  his  own  heart  to  discern  those  constant 
neglects  of  the  duty  he  owed  to  the  Creator  and  to  his  fellow-ereatareB,'* 
and  then  applied  to  Jesus  for  the  remedy  of  his  discerned  imperieo- 
tions. 

I  find  abundant  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  also,  representing 
other  sources  than  sacrifice,  as  sufficient  means  of  procuring  patdon 
for  sin.  Psalm,  li.  17.  **  The  sacrifices  of  Gk>d  are  a  broken  spirit ; 
a  broken  and  contrite  heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise."  EzekieU 
xviii.  30  :  "  Repent  and  turn  yourselves  from  all  your  transgressions  ; 
so  iniquity  shall  not  be  your  ruin."  Proverbs,  xvi.  6 :  ''By  mercy 
and  truth  iniquity  is  purged,  and  by  the  fear  of  the  Loid  men  depart 
from  evil."  Isaiah,  i.  18:  ''Gome  now  and  let  us  reason  together, 
saith  the  Lord.  Though  your  sins  be  as  ecariet,  they  shall  be  as  white 
as  snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool." 

To  shew  the  inefficacy  of  repentance  to  procure  pardon,  the  Editor 
appeals  to  human  justice,  which,  as  he  says,  "  inquires  not  about  ^e 
repentance  of  the  robber  and  murderer,  but  respecting  his  guilt.  The 
law,  indeed,  knows  no  repentance." — (page  506.)  I  therefore  wish 
to  know  whether  or  not  human  justice  suffers  an  innocent  man  to  be 
killed,  to  atone  for  the  guilt  of  theft  or  murder  commited  by  another? 
It  is  at  all  events,  more  consistent  with  justice,  that  a  judge  who  has 
the  privilege  of  shewing  mercy,  should  forgive  the  crimes  of  those 
that  truly  feel  the  pain  and  distress  of  mind  inseparable  from  sincere 
repentance,  than  that  he  should  put  an  iimocent  man  to  death,  or 
destroy  his  own  life,  to  atone  for  the  guilt  of  some  ol  his  condemend 
culprits. 


CHAPTER  n. 
Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement, 

In  his  first  Review,  the  Editor  began  with  what  he  considered 
'*  the  most  abstruse,  and  yet  the  most  important  of  Christian  doctrines, 
the  Deity  of  Jesos  Christ."  and  then  proceeded  to  substantiate  the 
doctrine  of  his  atonement.  I  therefore  followed  this  course  of 
arrangement  in  my  Second  Appeal ;  but  as  the  Editor  has  introduced 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of  Jesus  first  in  the  present  Reriew, 
I  will  also  arrange  my  reply  accordingly. 

The  Editor  quotes  first,  Genesis,  iii.,  15 : — **I  will  put  enmity 
between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it 
shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.'*  From  this 
passage  he  attempts  to  deduce  the  atonement  of  Jesus  for  the  sins  of 
men,  demanding,  "What  could  a  reptile  feel,  relative  to  the  fate  of 
its  ofibpring,  through  future  ages  ?  of  what  individual  serpents  did  the 
seed  of  the  woman  break  the  head,  so  as  for  it  to  bruise  his  heel  ?" 
"  Jesus,  tjhen,"  he  affirms,  "  is  the  seed  of  the  woman  who  suffered 
from  the  malice  af  Satan,  while  he,  on  the  cross,  destroyed  his  power 
by  atoning  for  sin  and  reconciling  man  to  God." — (Page  517.)  I 
admit  that  a  reptile,  as  far  as  human  experience  goes,  is  incapable  of 
feeling  "relative  to  the  fate  of  its  offspring  through  future  ages ; " 
but  I  wish  to  know  if  a  mere  reptile  could  have  the  power  of 
conversation,  so  as  to  persuade  a  woman  to  adhere  to  its  advice ; 
whether  the  ass  of  Balaam  could  be  possessed  of  the  power  of  seeing 
exclusively  the  angel  of  God,  and  conversing  with  its  own  master 
Balaam  ?  and  whether  ravens  could  diligently  supply  the  wants  of 
Elijah,  by  bringing  him  bread  and  flesh  morning  and  evening? 
Are  not  these  occurrences  equally  difficult  to  reconcile  to  "  common 
sense"  as  the  case  of  the  serpent  is,  according  to  the  Editor? 
Yet  we  find  these  stated  in  the  sacred  books  and  we  are  taught 
to  believe  them  as  they  stand.  Can  we  justly  attempt  to  represent 
the  ass,  and  those  ravens  also,  as  either  angelical  or  demoniacal 
spirits,  in  the  same  way  as  the  reptile  is  represented  by  the  Editor  to 
have  been  no  other  than  Satan  ?  We  might,  in  that  case,  be  permitted 
to  give  still  greater  latitude  to  metaphor,  so  as  to  take  all  the  facts 
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foimd  in  the  Bible  as  merely  allegorical  lepresentatioiiB ;  bat  "vronld 
not  the  consequence  of  such  interpretations  be  most  dangerous  to  the 
cause  of  truth  ?  The  verse  in  question,  with  its  context,  thus  nixis : 
— **  And  the  Lord  Gkxl  said  unto  the  serpent,  Because  thou  hast  dome 
this,  thou  art  cursed  above  *  all  cattle  and  above  every  beast  of  the 
field ;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the 
days  of  thy  life.  And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  wonuui, 
and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed  ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou 
shalt  bruise  his  heel,'*  Do  not  the  phrases,  "  Thou  art  cursed  above  aU 
caUte,  and  "  above  every  beast  of  the  field,"  shew  clearly  that  the 
serpent  thus  addressed  was  really  no  spirit  in  borrowed  form,  but  the 
animal  so  denominated  ?  Does  not  the  circumstance  of  the  serpent 
being  condemned  to  move  upon  its  beUy,  and  to  eat  dust  aU  the  days 
of  its  life,  evidently  imply  that  the  serpent  thus  cursed  was  of  the 
same  class  that  we  now  see  subject  to  that  very  malediction  to  the 
present  day  ?  The  sins  of  fathers  are  declared  in  the  Scripturea  to 
have  been  visited  by  God  on  their  posterity ;  would  it  not  be,  there- 
fore, more  consistent  with  scriptural  authorities  to  attribute  the  misery 
of  serpents  to  the  heinous  conduct  of  their  first  origin,  than  to  Satan, 
of  whom  no  mention  is  made  throughout  the  chapter  in  question  ? 

But,  in  fact,  has  the  power  of  3atan  over  the  seed  of  the  woman 
been  destroyed  ?  The  consequences  of  the  sin  which  our  first 
parents  committed  by  the  ill  advice  of  the  reptile,  and  which  they 
implanted  in  the  nature  of  their  posterity,  have  been,  that  women 
bring  forth  children  in  sorrow,  and  are  ruled  by  their  husbands,  and 
that  the  earth  brings  forth  thorns  also  and  thistles  to  men,  who  eat 
the  herb  of  the  field  with  labour,  and  return  at  last  to  dust.  (Qenesis, 
iii.  16 — 19.)  If  Jesus  actually  atoned  for  sin,  and  delivered  men  from 
its  consequences,  how  can  those  men  and  women,  who  believe  in  his 
atonement,  be  still,  equally  with  others,  liable  to  the  evil  effects  of 
the  sins  already  remitted  by  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Jesus  ? 

If,  notwithstanding  all  the  above-stated  facts  and  arguments  the 
Editor  still  insists  that  Satan  should  be  understood  by  the  reptile 
mentioned  in  the  verse,  and  Jesus  by  the  seed  of  the  woman,  yet  his 
interpretation  cannot  apply  in  the  least  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment. It  would  imply  only,  that,  as  Satan  opposed  the  power  of 
Jesus  to  procure  salvation  for  all  men,  as  he  intended,  so  Jeans 
diminished  his  power,  and  disappointed  him  by  leading  many  to 

•  ^3Q  Compo8ed  of  two  words,  'pjl  and  ^^  i.  e.,  out  of  aU. 
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flftlvBdon  thitnigii  his  divine  precepts.  I  luiow  not  how  to  answer 
the  qneation  of  the  Editor,  "  of  what  individnal  serpent  did  the  seed 
of  the  woman  break  the  head,  so  as  for  it  to  braise  his  heel  ?*'  unless 
by  referring  him  to  the  reciprocal  injuries,  which  man  and  serpent 
inflict  on  each  other. 

The  Editor  refers  to  the  circumstance  of  the  sacrifice  offered  by 
Abel,  and  approved  of  Qod  in  preference  to  his  brother  Gain's  (Qen., 
iv.  4,)  esteeming  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
for  the  remission  of  sin. — (Page  518.)  But  I  am  unable  to  find  out 
what  relation  there  could  exist  between  the  acceptance  of  the  offering 
ol  Abel  by  Jehovah,  and  the  death  of  Jesus,  whether  sacrificial 
or  not  The  Editor,  however,  founds  his  assertion,  that  Abel 
having  looked  forward  to  the  atonement  of  Jesus,  his  offerings 
were  accepted  by  Qod ;  upon  the  circumstance  of  Abraham^  seeing 
the  day  of  Christ  by  prophetic  anticipation  (John,  viii.  56) ;  and 
Moses  having  esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than 
the  treasures  in  Egypt, ,  (Heb.,  xi.  26,*)  they  all  having  been  "  of 
the  same  catalogue."  I,  therefore,  should  hope  to  be  informed 
whether  there  be  any  authority  justifying  this  reference.  On  the 
ooutrary,  we  find  verse  fourth  of  the  same  chapter  of  Genesis 
points  out,  ihat  Abel  having  been  accustomed  to  do  well,  in  obe* 
dience  to  the  will  of  Gkxl,  contraiy  to  the  practice  of  his  brother, 
righteous  Jehovah  accepted  his  offering,  and  rejected  that  of  Cain ; 
to  which  Paid  thus  alludes, — "  By  faith  Abel  offered  a  more  excellent 
sacrifice  than  Cain,"  (Hebrew,  xi.  4,)  without  leaving  us  doubtful  as 
to  the  sense  in  which  that  apostle  used  the  word  "  faith "  in  the 
above  verse. 

"By  faith  Abel  offered  unto  Qod,"  Ac.  "By  faith  Enoch  was 
translated  that  he  should  not  see  death,"  &c.  "But  without  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  him ;  for  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe 
that  he  ««,  and  that  he  is  a  reioarder  of  them  who  diligently  seek  him." 
Here  St.  Paul  gives  us  to  imderstand  that  the  "  faith  "  which  procured 
for  Abel,  Enoch,  Nuah,  and  all  the  other  patriarchs,  the  grace  of  Qod, 

*  (Improved  Venion  of  the  New  Teetament,)  Or.  "  the  npsoach  of  Christ,"  or  "  of 
the  anointed."  The  laraeliteB  are  called  Ghrists,  or  anointed,  i.  e.,  a  cfaoeen  and  favoured 
people,  Peahn,  cv.  15,  Heb.,  ill  13.  "  The  meaning  is,"  says  Dr.  Sykee  inloc.  "  that 
Moses  looked  upon  the  contempt  and  indignity  which  he  underwent  on  account  of  his 
professing  himself  a  Jew,  as  much  pieferable  to  all  the  riches  and  honours  of  Egypt" 
See  also  Whitby,  in  loo.  Dr.  Newoome's  Venion  is,  **  such  raproach  as  Christ  endured 
which  is  also  the  inteirpntatkm  of  Photius,  CieUius,  and  Mr.  landsey,  Seqiwal,  page,  278. 
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I 
was  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  in  hie  bein^  tiiear  r»- 

toarder,  and  in  any  sacrifice,  peiBonal  or  Ticarions.  What  ooold 
prophetic  anticipation  by  Abraham,  of  the  diTine  commisdon  of  Jesos, 
hare  to  do  with  Abel'a  conduct,  in  rendering  his  sacrifices  acceptable 
to  God,  that  any  one  can  esteem  the  one  as  the  necessary  conseqa^ocse 
of  the  other  ?  Moses  having  called  himself  a  Jew,  gave  preference 
to  the  term  ^*  anointed,*'  or  **  Israelite,*'  a  term  of  reproach  amon^  ibe 
Egyptians  in  those  days,  over  all  the  riches  and  honoar  of  Egypt, 
which  he  might  have  obtained  by  declaring  himself  an  E^^yptian 
instead  of  a  Jew  ;  or  Moses  esteemed  (according  to  the  E«ngliah  ver- 
sion} in  his  prophetic  power,  the  reproach  to  which  Chriat  would 
be  made  liable  by  the  Jews  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  divine  coQunissioii, 
greater  riches  than  all  the  grandeur  of  Egyptain  nnbelievers. — ^But 
neither  explanation  can  support  the  idea  that  Abel,  or  any  other 
patriarch,  had  in  view  the  sacrificial  death  of  Jesus  in  rendering  their 
offering  acceptable  to  God. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Editor  observes,  that  sacrifices  are  divine  institii- 
tions  as  a  manifestation  of  obedience  to  God,  through  the  oblation 
of  anything  that  may  be  dear  to  man,  whether  common,  as  an  Rniwnal, 
or  dearly  valuable,  as  one's  own  son.  But  they  are  not  represented 
in  any  of  the  sacred  books  as  means  having  intrinsically  the  pow^r 
of  procuring  men  pardon  and  eternal  salvation.  They  seem,  in  &cty 
intended  for  men  unaccustomed  to  the  worship  of  God  in  truth  and 
spirit.  The  following  passages  suffice  to  illustrate  this  beyond  donbt. 
Micah,  vi.  7,  8  : —  "  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams, 
or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  ShaU  I  give  my  firat-bom 
for  my  transgression, — the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ? 
He  hath  shewed  thee,  0  man,  what  is  good,  and  what  doth  the  Loid 
require  of  thee  hut  to  do  justly ,  and  to  love  mercy ,  and  to  rjoalk  htirrMy 
with  thy  God  ?"  Here  Jehovah,  while  shewing  his  displeasnie  at 
mere  animal  sacrifices,  enjoins  just  actions  and  humility  in  lieu  of 
them,  as  worthy  to  be  accepted  by  God,  without  substituting  human 
sacrifices  in  their  stead.  Hosea,  vi.  6 :  "  For  I  desired  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt-offering. " 
Isaiah,  i.  11,  16—18:  "  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your 
sacrifices  imto  me  ?  saith  the  Lord.  I  am  full  of  the  burnt-offering 
of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts ;  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood 
of  buUocks,  or  of  kmbs,  or  of  he-goats. — Wash  you,  make  you  clean  • 
put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes ;  oeaae  to 
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do  evil ;  leftm  to  do  well ;  seek  judgment ;  relieve  the  oppressed ; 
judge  the  iatherlesB  ;  plead  for  the  widow.  Come  now,  and  let  us 
reason  together,  saith  the  Lord  ;  though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they 
shall  be  as  white  as  tnotOf  **  Ac. — ^Does  not  Jdiovah  here  substitute 
good  works  alone  for  sacrifices,  as  real  means  of  taking  away  sins  ? 
Pslam,  L  8 — 15  :  "  I  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices  or  thy 
burnt-offerings  to  have  been  continually  before  me.  I  will  take  no 
bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he-goats  out  of  thy  folds.  For  every 
beast  of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills. 
I  know  all  the  fowls  of  the  mountains ;  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
field  are  mine.  If  I  were  himgry  I  would  not  tell  thee :  for  the  world 
is  mine,  and  the  fulness  thereof.  Will  I  eat  the  flesh  'of  buUs,  or 
drink  the  blood  of  goats  ?  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving ;  and  pay 
thy  TOWS  unto  the  Most  High ;  and  call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble ; 
I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me.  *'  Jehovah,  who 
protests  against  the  idea  of  flesh  of  buUs  being  euppoeed  his  food, 
and  the  blood  of  goats  his  drink,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had 
delight  in  human  blood,  the  blood  of  his  beloved  Son.  I  Samuel,  xv. 
22  :  "  And  Samuel  said,  Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in  burn^ 
ofiierings  and  sacrifices  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ?  Behold, 
to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams*  " 
Proverbs,  xxi.  3  :  '*  To  do  justice  and  judgment  is  more  acceptable  to 
the  Lord  than  sacrifice.  "  Eccles.,  v.  1 :  "  Keep  thy  foot  when  thou 
goest  to  the  house  of  God,  and  be  more  ready  to  hear  than  to  give 
the  BOGrifiee  of  fools  ;  for  they  consider  not  they  do  eviV* 

It  is  now  left  for  us  to  ascertain  in  what  sense  we  should  take 
such  phrases  as  "  This  man  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for 
sins :  "  **  Christ  hath  once  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice 
of  himself;  *'  "  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the  people  with  his 
own  blood,  suffered  without  the  gate ; "  "I  am  the  living  bread ; " 
**  If  any  man  eat  of  this,*'  Ac.  Whether  do  these  passages  imply 
that  Jesus,  though  he  preferred  mercy  to  sacrifice,  (Matthew,  iz.  13., 
zii.  7.)  did  actually  sacrifice  himself,  and  offer  his  own  blood  to  God 
as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  others,  or  do  they  mean  that  Jesus, 
knowing  already  that  the  fulfilment  of  his  divine  commission  would 
endanger  his  lifo,  never  hesitated  to  execute  it,  and  suffered  his 
blood  to  be  shed  in  saving  men  from  sin  through  his  divine  precepts 
and  pure  example,  which  were  both  opposed  to  the  religious  system 
adopted  by  his  contemporary  Jews  ?    Were  we  to  follow  the  former 
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mode  of  inteipretation,  and  take  all  these  phraaee  in  tfaetr  alxictly 
literal  sense,  we  most  be  peraaaded  to  believe  that  God,  not  being 
coatented  with  the  Uood  of  bolls  and  goats  and  other  aainul  sacrifioes 
offered  to  him  by  the  IsraeliteB,  insisted  upon  the  offer  of  the  blood 
and  life  of  his  son,  as  the  condition  of  his  forgiving  the  aixis  of  men ; 
and  that  Jesns  accordingly  (^ered  his  blood  to  propitinte  Qod^  and 
also  proposed  to  men  actually  to  eat  his  flesh !  Wovild  not  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  this  case,  representing  €k>d  as  delighted 
with  human  rictims,  and  directing  men  to  cannibaUam*  appear 
monstrous  to  every  civilised  being?  No  one,  nnleas  biassed  by 
prejudices,  can  justify  such  inconsistency  as  to  interpret  literally 
some  of  the  above-mentioned  phrases  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  and  explain  the  last  quoted  figuratively,  as  they  ar& 
all  confessedly  alike  subversive  of  every  rational  idea  o£  the  natorft 
of  the  divine  justice  and  mercy. 

To  avoid  such  a  stigma  upon  the  pure  reUgton  of  Jesus,  it  is 
incumbent,  I  think,  upon  us  to  follow  the  latter  mode  of  interpre- 
tation, and  to  understand  from  the  passages  referred  to,  that  Jesoa^ 
the  spiritual  Lord  and  King  of  Jews  and  Qentiles,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  of  his  mission,  exposed  his  own  life  for  the  benefit  of  his 
subjects,  purged  their  sins  by  his  doctrines,  and  persevered  in 
executing  the  commands  of  Qod,  even  to  the  undergoing  of  bodily 
suffering  in  the  miserable  death  of  the  cross-*-A  self-devotion  or 
sacrifice,  of  which  no  Jewish  high  priest  had  offered  an  example. 

Ought  not  this  belief  in  the  unbounded  beneficence  of  Jesus  to 
excite  superior  gratitude,  love,  and  reverence  towards  our  Saviour 
and  King,  than  the  idea  that  he,  as  Qod,  above  mortal  afflictioDS, 
borrowed  human  nature  for  a  season,  and  oCEered  this  fictitious  man 
as  a  sacrifice  for  the  remission  of  sin,  while  he  himself  was  no  more 
afflicted  with  that  sacrificial  death  than  with  the  sufferings  of  other 
human  individuals  ?  If  there  be,  in  this  latter  case,  any  gratitude 
felt  for  the  afflictions  which  attached  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  it 
should  be  manifested  to  that  temporary  man  Jesus,  and  not  to  Jesus 
the  Christ,  whom  the  Editor  and  other  Trinitaiians  esteem  as  God, 
above  pain  and  death. 

If  it  be  urged,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  common  justice  to 
pardon  sin  that  requires  the  capital  punishment  of  death  without  an 
atonement  for  it,  it  may  be  repUed,  that  the  perfection  of  divine 
justice,  aa  well  as  other  attributes  of  God,  should  not  be  measoied  by 
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what  are  found  in,  and  adopted  hy,  the  human  race.  Is  it  consistent 
with  oar  common  notions  of  justice  to  visit  the  sins  of  lathers  on  their 
descendants,  as  CKxl  ascribed  to  himself,  (Exodus  xz.  5)?  Is  it  con- 
aietent  with  our  common  notions  of  justice  to  afflict  men  with  infinite 
punishment  for  their  finite  guilt,  as  Jesus  declares  in  Matthew,  xviii.  8  ? 
Even  in  the  present  case,  would  it  be  consistent  with  common  notions 
of  justice  to  afflict  an  innocent  man  with  the  dealih  of  the  cross,  for 
sins  committed  bj  others,  even  supposing  the  innocent  man  should 
Toluntarily  offer  his  life  in  behalf  of  those  others  ?  We  can  hare  no 
idea  of  the  perfection  of  divine  justice,  mercy,  and  wrath,  unless  from 
what  is  revealed  to  us ;  and  as  we  find,  in  the  sacred  books,  that  sins 
have  been  pardoned  in  consequence  of  the  intercession  of  righteous 
men,  without  any  sacrificial  atonement,  we  should,  therefore,  be 
contented  with  those  authorities,  and  should  not  entertain  doubt  as  to 
pardon  being  bestowed  upon  those  who  'have  had  the  advantage  of 
the  intercession  of  Jesus,  exalted  as  he  was  by  Qod  over  all  prophets 
and  ri^teous  men  that  ever  lived. 

Numb.  xiv.  19,  20  :  '*Moses  prayed  to  the  Lord,  Pardon,  I  beseech 
thee,  the  iniquity  of  this  people  according  unto  the  greatness  of  thy 
mercy,  and  as  thou  hast  forgiven  this  people  from  Egypt  even  untO 
now ;  and  the  Lord  said,  I  have  pardoned,  aeearding  to  thy  toonZ.'^ 
8  Ohron.,  xxx.  13^20 :  "  For  a  multitude  of  the  people,  even  many  of 
Ephraim  and  Mannasseh,  Issachar  and  Zebulon,  had  not  cleansed 
themselves,  yet  did  they  eat  the  passover  otherwise  than  it  was 
written.  But  Hezekiah  prayed  for  them,  saying,  "The  good  Lord 
pardon  every  one  that  prepareth  his  heart  to  seek  God,  the  Lord  QtoA 
of  his  &thers,  though  he  be  not  cleansed  according  to  the  purification 
of  the  sanctuary.  And  the  Lord  hearkened  to  Hezekiah,  and  healed 
the  people."  Psalm,  cvi.  23:  "Therefore  he  said  that  he  would 
destroy  them,  had  not  Moses,  his  chosen,  stood  before  him  in  the 
breach  to  turn  away  his  wrath,  lest  he  should  destroy  them."  Did 
not  Jehovah  here  forgive  the  sins  of  Israel  from  the  intercession  of 
Moses,  without  having  the  least  reference  to  the  offer  of  animal  or 
human  blood  ?  Psalm,  xrdi.  5  :  "I  acknowledge  my  sin  unto  thee, 
and  mine  iniquity  have  I  not  hid  ;  I  said,  I  will  confess  my  trans- 
gressions unto  the  Lord,  and  thou  fargavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin." 
Were  not  sins  forgiven  in  this  instance  also,  through  confession  and 
humility  without  blood-offerings  ?  Psalm,  cxli.  2 :  "Let  my  prayer  be 
9dt  forth  before  thee  as  incense ;  and  the  lifting  up  of  my  hand$  as 
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the  eTening  Bacrifice.**    laaifth,  Iv.  7 :  "Let  the  wicked  ioraake  his 
way  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts ;  and  let  him  return  unto 
the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him ;  and  to  our  Qod,  for  he 
will  abundanUy  pardon.*'    Jer.,  vii.  21—23 :  **Thus  saith  the  Loid  of 
hosts,  the  God  of  IsraeL    Put  your  burnt  offerings  unto  your  sacri- 
fiees,  and  ealjltsh.    For  I  spake  unto  your  &therB,  nor  commanded 
them  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
concerning  hum^ffervngs  or  sacrifices.    But  this  thing  commanded 
I  them,  saying,  Obey  my  ootoe,  and  I  will  be  your  Gkxi,  and  ye  shall  be 
my  people,"  Ac.    Here  we  find  prayers  and  obedience  preferred  to 
animal  sacrifices  as  means  of  pardon,  and  no  reference,  direct  or 
figurative,  to  propitiation,  to  be  made  by  human  blood.    Such  an 
attempt,  therefore,  as  to  represent  human  blood,  or  that  of  €rod  in 
human  form,  in  lieu  of  animal  blood,  as  an  indispensable  atonement 
for  sins,  is,  I  think,  unscriptural. 

The  Editor  quotes  (page  519.)    Heb.,  z.     *'  It  is  not  possible  that 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away  sins ;  sacrifice  and 
offering  thou  wouldst  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me ;  in  burnt- 
offerings  and  sacrifices  thou  hast  had  no  pleasure."    And  he  attempts 
thereby  to  prove  that '  sacrifices,  considered  in  themselves,  then,  were 
never  desired  by  God  :  they  are  approved  merely  with  a  view  to  his 
making  atonement  for  whom  God  had  prepared  a  body,'  and  that 
**  they  ceased  after  he  had  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin."     How 
strange  is  the  idea,  that  "GKkL  who  preserves  man  and  beast,  nor      i 
suffers  a  sparrow  to  faU  to  the  groimd  without  his  permission ;"  and      I 
by  whom  sacrifices  "  were  never  desired  for  their  own  sake,"  should      I 
have  caused  millions  of  animals  to  be  slaughtered  at  different  times      ' 
by  men  under  the  mistaken  notion  of  their  being  an  atonement  for     - 
sins,  while  he  has  been  remitting  iniquity  from  eternity,  referring 
only  to  the  real  and  sufficient  atonement  made  by  Jesus  for  the  sins 
of  all  men  that  ever  lived  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ? 

How  inconsistent  is  such  a  n  idea  with  the  known  mercy  of  that 
Providence,  whose  unwillingness  to  receive  hiuian  sacrifices  was  such, 
that  when  Abraham  had  proved  his  fidelity  by  binding  his  son  on  the 
altar,  GK)d  stayed  his  hand  from  the  sacrifice,  and  produced  a  ram 
imezpectedly  before  him,  which  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept 
as  an  offering  in  ihe  $tead  of  Isaac  ((Genesis,  ndi.  13.)  How  can  we 
imagine  that  Qbd  should  have  received  the  offering  which  he  himself 
had  thus  prepared,  .with  reference  solely  to  the  future  sacrifice  of  a 
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being  far  superior  in  excellence  to  Isaac,  whose  life  be  mercifully 
preserved  ? 

As  to  the  above-cited  verses,  tbey  rather  corroborate  the  second 
mode  of  interpretation,  noticed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  than  the 
doctrine  of  a  real  human  sacrifice  in  the  Christian  dispensation  ;  for, 
in  verses  fifth  and  sixth,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
declares  the  dissatisfaction  of  God  with  sacrifices  and  offerings,  in 
general  terms,  without  limiting  them  to  any  particular  species, 
whether  of  man  or  of  animal.  The  language  of  the  fifth  verse, 
''Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou 
prepared  me,'*  confirms  the  idea  that  the  divine  disregard  of  mere 
sacrifice  led  to  the  preparation  of  a  body  for  Jesus,  through  which  he 
could  impart  to  mankind  the  perfection  of  the  will  and  laws  of  Qod, 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  divine  nature,  teaching  them  to  yield 
to  Qod  a  heart-felt,  instead  of  a  ceremonial  and  outward  obedience, 
and  thereby  putting  an  end  to  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  as  a 
testimony  of  humility,  gratitude  and  devotion. 

Hence,  it  appears  more  consistent  with  the  context  and  the  general 
tenor  of  scripture,  to  understand  by  the  phrase,  "  The  offering  of 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,"  (quoted  often  by  the  Editor,)  the  death 
of  Jesus  as  a  spiritual  and  virtxial  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  all  those 
for  whom  he  became  a  mediator ;  inasmuch  as  by  that  death  the 
blessed  Saviour  testified  his  perfect  obedience  and  devotion  to  the 
vrill  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and  thereby  vindicated  to  himself  the 
unlimited  favour  of  God.  During  his  life  he  instructed  mankind  how 
they  might  render  themselves  worthy  of  the  Divine  mercy :  by  his 
death  he  qualified  himself  to  be  their  intercessor  at  the  heavenly 
throne,  when  sincere  repentance  was  to  be  offered  by  them  instead  of 
perfect  duty.  We  may  easily  account  for  the  adoption  by  the  apos- 
tles, with  respect  to  him,  of  such  terms  as  sacrifice  and  atonement  for 
sin,  and  their  representing  Jesus  as  the  high  priest,  engaged  to  take 
away  the  sins  of  the  world  by  means  of  his  blood.  These  were  modes 
of  speech  made  use  of  in  allusion  to  the  sacrifices  and  blood-offerings 
which  the  Jews  and  their  high  priest  used  to  make  for  the  remission 
of  sins  ;  and  the  apostles  wisely  accommodated  their  instructions  to 
the  ideas  and  forms  of  language  familiar  to  those  whom  they  ad- 
dressed. 

How  inconsistent  would  it  be,  in  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  to  declare  in  one  place,  that  God  would  not  have  sacrifice 
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and  offering ;  and  again  to  announce,  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
that  he  was  so  pleased  with  sacrifice,  even  with  a  human  sacrifice, 
that  for  its  sake  he  would  forgive  the  sins  of  the  world.  Besides,  in 
the  Christian  dispensation,  sacrifice  implies  a  spiritual  offering  re- 
quired by  God,  not  only  from  the  author  of  this  religion,  but  also 
fi-om  his  disciples  and  followers  ;  a  fact  which  may  be  illustrated  by 
sacred  authority,  1  Peter,  ii.  4,  5 :  '*  To  whom  coming,  as  unto  a 
living  atone^  disallowed  indeed  of  men,  but  (^aen  of  Ood  and  pre- 
eiauSf  ye  also,  as  livdy  stones,  are  built  up  spiritual  sacrifices  accept- 
able to  Gk)d  by  Jesus  Christ.** 

I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  dispute  the  assertion  of  the  Editor, 
Tp.  532,)  that  "  a  priest  without  atonement,  however,  had  no  existence 
in  the  Old  Testament  ;*'  but  I  must  say  that  a  priest  without  atone- 
ment has  existence  in  the  New  Testament,  and  refer  the  Editor  to 
the  following  verses,  excluding  those  that  are  applied  to  Jesus. 
Rev.,  i.  6 :  "  And  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  Gkxl ;"'  xx.  6  : 
"  But  they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with 
him  a  thousand  years;*'  1  Peter,  ii.  5:  "Ye  also,  as  lively  stones, 
are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  and  holy  priesthood.'*  Moreover,  in 
explaining  such  phrases  as  "  I  am  the  living  bresd,** — "  If  any  man 
eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever,** — "  The  bread  that  I  will 
give  is  my  flesh,** — "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,** — 
and,  "  Unless  ye  eat  his  flesh,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life 
in  you,** — "  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed  ;** 
Protestant  commentators  take  upon  themselves  to  interpret,  that 
these  phrases  are  in  allusion  to  the  manner  of  sacrifice,  and  that  the 
eating  of  the  flesh  of  Jesus,  and  drinking  his  blood,  must  be  under- 
stood in  a  spiritual,  not  in  a  carnal  sense.  If  these  writers  make  so 
direct  an  encroachment  upon  the  literal  sense  of  those  phrases,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  idea  of  cannibalism  being  a  tenet  of  Christianity, 
why  should  I  not  be  justified  upon  the  same  principles,  and  on  the 
audiority  of  the  apostle,  in  understanding  by  sacrifice,  in  the  langu- 
age of  the  apostle,  a  virtual  oblation — that  Christianity  may  not  be 
represented  as  a  religion  founded  upon  the  horrible  system  of  human 
victims  ? 

The  Elditor  first  refers  (page  520)  to  "Noah's  sacrifice  on  his  coming 
out  of  the  ark  :'*  whence  he  concludes  that  all  the  genuine  religion  of 
the  new  world  was  founded  on  the  future  atonement  made  by  Christ. 
He  again  mentions  God  having  made  a  promise  to  Abraham,  that  in 
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him  **8hall  all  tbe  families  of  the  earth  be  bleB8ed"^«  bleeeiiig  which 
came  to  the  Q^ntilee  through  JeaiiB.  He  conaideTB  this  ciicamBtanoe 
of  the  communication  of  blessing  as  folly  foretelling  the  atonement  of 
Jesus.  The  Ekiitor  has  also  quoted  the  passage  in  Job  *'I  know  that 
my  redeemer  lireth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  in  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth;"  being  of  opinion  that  the  term  redeemer  being  applied  to  Christ 
proves  either  his  atonement  or  his  deity.  I  must  confess  my  inability 
to  find  out  the  connection  between  these  authorities  and  the  conclnsion 
drawn  by  the  Ekiitor  £rom  them.  Did  Qod,  who,  according  to  the 
Rev.  Editor,  had  no  delight  even  in  animal  sacrifice,  anticipate  great 
delight  in  human  sacrifice  when  Noah  made  an  offering  to  him  ? 

May  we  not  admit,  that  the  divine  promise  to  Abraham  has  been 
fulfilled  in  the  blessings  we  enjoy,  derived  from  the  sacred  instructions 
of  Jesus,  without  assuming  that  other  advantages  have  been  reaped  by 
us  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  shed  his  blood  for  us,  ex- 
clusively considered  ?  If  not,  how  can  Jesus  assure  us  of  the  divine 
UesBLQg  merely  through  the  observance  of  his  instructions  ?  Matthew, 
V.  3 — 11.  Luke,  xi.  28.  "But  said  he  (Jesus)  yea,  rather  blessed  are 
they  that  hear  the  word  of  Gkxl  and  keep  it." 

Could  not  Job  or  any  one  call  another  his  redeemer  or  deliverer 
without  having  allusion  'to  his  blood?  Cannot  one  being  redeem 
another  without  sacrificing  his  own  blood  ?  How  is  it,  then,  we  find 
Jehovah,  the  Father  of  all,  called  redeemer,  though  in  that  capacity 
not  considered  even  by  Trinitarians  to  have  had  his  blood  ^ed  as  an 
atonement?  Isaiah,  Ixiii,  16  :  '^Thon,  0  Lord,  art  our  father,  our 
redeemer."  Ix.  16:  *'Shalt  know  that  I  Jehovah  am  thy  saviour  and  thy 
redeemer." 

I  wonder  at  the  assertion  of  the  Editor,  that  "the  Messiah  is  not 

termed  a  redeemer  merely,  on  account  of  his  teaching  or  his  example." 

''These"  he  says,  ''could  be  of  no  value  to  Job,  who  lived  so  long  before 

the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  earth."    I  wish  to  know  whether  Job, 

an  inspired  writer,  is  to  be  considered  as  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of 

future  events  or  not  ?  as,  in  the  former  case,  the  circumstances  of 

Christ's  atoning  for  sin,  according  to  the  Editor,  and  the  nature  and 

import  of  his  divine  instructions,  were  equally  known  to  him,  and  he 

could  caU  the  Messiah  redeemer  in  either  view.    In  the  latter  case, 

(i.  e.  if  he  was  unacquainted   with  future  events  while  writing  this 

passage)  then  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  the  saving  truths 

inclucated  by  Christ,  were,  of  course,   equally  hidden  from  him,  and 
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neither,  coneequently,  could  be  of  any  ralue  to  Job,  "who  lived  so  lon^ 
before  Christ's  appearance  in  the  earth."  The  fact  is,  the  verse  ol  Job 
quoted  by  the  Editor  has  no  such  obvious  relerence  to  the  Messiah  that 
any  one  can  be  justified  in  applying  to  Jesus  the  term  "Redeemer,** 
found  in  the  same  verse.  I  therefore  quote  it  with  its  context,  that  my 
readers  may  have  a  better  opportunity  of  considering  the  subject  in 
question.  Job,  xix.  24—26  : — "  That  they  (my  words)  were  graven 
with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever !  For  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day*  upon  the 
earth.  And  though  after  my  akin  toomu  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my 
flesh  shall  I  see  Ood.'' 

The  Editor  having  urged  in  his  first  review,  (page  101,)  that  the 
circumstance  of  the  term  "  lamb  "  being  twice  applied  to  Jesus  by 
John  the  Baptist,  shewed  that  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  sacrifice 
his  life  as  an  atonement  for  sin,  I  observed  to  the  Editor  in  my  Second 
Appeal  (page  162)  that  such  terms  as  ''  lamb  **  and  "  sheep  "  were 
applied  in  scripture  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus  also ;  many  of  whom 
likewise  suffered  death  in  their  attempt  to  withdraw  men  from  sin, 
yet  in  their  cases  no  allusion  to  the  sacrificial  lamb  has  ever  been 
made ;  and  that  it  might  be  therefore  safely  inferred  that  the  epithets 
**  lamb  '*  and  "  sheep  **  are  merely  figurative  terms  for  innocence  sub- 
jected to  persecution.     The  Editor  however  without  noticing  this 
observation,  quotes  in  his  present  review  (page  522)  some  verses  of 
the  apostles  of  Peter  and  John,  in  wkidi  the  apostles  use  the  same 
epithet  "  lamb  "  applied  to  their  gracious  master.   It  is  obvious  from 
what  I  stated  in  my  Seccmd  Appeal,  that  I  did  not  dispute  die  appli- 
cation of  that  term  to  Jesus  in  the  scriptural  books.    I  only  main- 
tained that  no  Christian,  whether  primitive  or  modem,  could  ever 
apply  the  word  "  lamb  "  in  its  literal  sen^e  to  Jesus  ;  who,  as  being 
above  the  angels  of  Gkxl,  is  of  course  far  above  the  nature  of  a 
"  lamb,'*  and  that  under  this  consideration  it  must  have  been  used 
for  innocence  subjected  to  persecution,  as  we  find  the  use  of  the 
word  "  lamb  *'  very  frequent  elsewhere  when  applied  to  man.    John, 
xxi.     15 :  (already  quoted  in  the  Second  Appeal)  "  feed  my  lambs." 
Luke,  z.   3 :    *'  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves." 
(]lenesis,  xzii.  7,  S :  "  And  he  (Isaac)  said.  Behold  the  fire  and  the 
-mKKl;  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering?  and  Abraham 
aaid,  My  son,  Gk)d  will  provide  himaelf  a  lamb  for  a  bumtoflfering?" 

•1*1*THH  ngxiifiM  piopetly  aftencard*  without  any  reftrence  to  a  particular  day. 
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Wherein  Abraham  doubtless  meant  his  innocent  son  about  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  violent  death ;  hiding  the  commandment  of  Qod  from  him, 
as  appears  from  the  following  yerses ;— "  And  they  came  to  the  place 
which  Qod  had  told  him  of ;  and  Abraham  built  an  altar  there,  and 
laid  the  wood  in  order  and  bound  Isaac  his  son  and  laid  him  on  the 
altar  upon  the  wood  :  and  Abraham  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  took 
the  knife  to  slay  his  son."  Jeremiah,  xi.  19  :  '*  But  I  was  like  a  lamb 
or  an  ox  that  is  brought  to  slaughter." 

Upon  the  same  principle  the  apostles  generally  used  **  blood  "  for 
condescension  to  death ;  and  "sacrifice"  for  a  virtual  one ;  as  I  noticed 
fully  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

The  £>litor  relates,  (page  524)  that  the  priest  used  to  lay  his  hands 
on  the  head  of  a  living  goat,  "  and  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  putting  them  on  the  head  of  the  goat,  and 
by  the  hand  of  a  fit  person  to  send  it  away  into  the  wilderness  as  an 
atonement  for  all  their  eins  in  every  year.*'    He  then  infers,  from  this 
circumstance,  that  "  commandments  like  these  did  more  than  merely 
foreteU  the  atonement  of   Christ."    Were  we    to  consider  at  aU 
the  annual  scape-goat  as  an  indication  of  some  other  atonement  for  sin, 
we  must  esteem  it  as  a  sign  of  Aaron's  bearing  the  iniquities  of  Israel, 
both  the  scape-goat  and  Aaron  having  alike  borne  the  sins  of  others 
without  sacrificing  their  lives  ;  but  by  no  means  can  it  be  supposed  a 
sign  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  who,  according  to  the  author,  bore 
the  sins  of  men  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life,  and  had  therefore  no 
resemblance  to  the  scape-goat  or  Aaron.     Exodus,  xxviii.  38 : — "  And 
it  shall  be  upon  Aaron's  forehead  that  Aaron  may  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  holy  things  which  the  children  of  Israel  shall  hallow  in  all  their 
holy  gifts  ;  and  it  shall  be  always  upon  his  forehead,  that  they  may 
be  accepted  before  the  Lord."    I  wonder  that  the  Rev.  Editor  himself 
notices  here  that  the  iniquities  of  Israel  were  forgiven  by  confession 
over  the  scape-goat,  without  animal  or  human  victims  and  yet  re- 
presents the  circumstance  of  the  Bcape^oat,  as  a  prediction  of  the 
sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  and  insists  upon  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
being  founded  upon  the  effusion  of  blood. 

The  Rev.  ELditor  now  begins  with  Psalm,  ii.  1,  (p.  527,)  stating  that 
in  Acts,  iv.  the  apostles  lifted  up  "  their  voices  with  one  accord  to  Qod 
in  the  very  words  of  the  Psahns, "  adding,  verse  27,  "  For  of  a  truth, 
against  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod 
and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were 
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gathered  together.*'  Secondly,  he  quotes  Pulm,  xtL  8— 11«  compar- 
ing them  with  Acts,  ii.  25 — 27 ;  3idly,  Psalm,  zxii.  1,  companag  it 
with  Heb.,  ii.  10 — ^12  ;  4thly,  Psalm,  ttti.  5,  while  he  repeats  Psako* 
zL  6 — 8,  comparing  them  to  Hebrews,  z.  4 ;  5thly,  Psalm,  zlv.  6 — 7, 
comparing  them  with  Hebrews,  L  8 — 12 ;  6thly,  Psalm,  Izviii.  18, 
applying  it  to  Ephesians,  iv.  8—11 ;  7thly,  Psalm,  Iziz.  1,  2,  com* 
paring  them  with  John,  ii.  17,  "  The  zeal  of  thy  house  hath  eaten  me 
up  ;  "  and  with  Romans,  zv.  3,  *'  Even  Christ  pleased  not  himself  ; 
but,  as  it  is  written,  The  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  thee 
fell  on  me  ; "  8thly,  Psalm,  Izzii.  7—11,  17  ;  9Uily,  Psalm,  Izxzix. 
19 — 37 ;  lOthly,  Psalm,  cii.  4,  5,  10,  quoting  immediately  after  this, 
Heb.,  i.  7,  without  comparing  one  with  the  other ;  llthly.  Psalm, 
czviii.  22 ;  12thly,  Psalm,  cz.  1,  4.  After  having  filled  up  more 
than  six  pages  (527 — 533)  with  the  quotations  of  the  above  Psalms, 
the  Editor  observes,  that,  "  notwithstanding  the  abundant  evidence  of 
the  atonement,  and  even  the  deity  of  Christ,  already  adduced  from 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  Psalms,"  Stc,  But  I  regret  that  none  of  these 
Psalms  appear  to  me  to  bear  the  least  reference  to  the  principle  of 
vicarious  sacrifice,  as  an  atonement  for  sin,  ezcept  Psalm  fourteenth 
in  which  a  declaration  of  the  displeasure  of  Jehovah  at  sacrifice  in 
general  is  made,  and  which  I  have  fully  ezamined  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs.  I  therefore  beg  my  readers  to  look  over  all  the  Psalms 
introduced  here  by  the  Editor,  and  to  form  their  opinion  wltether 
these  are  properly  applied  to  the .  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement ;  and  should  they  find  them  having  little  or  no  relation  to  a 
proof  of  the  atonement,  they  may  then  judge  whether  the  frequent 
complaint  of  the  Editor,  of  the  want  of  rooniy  is  or  is  not  well-founded. 
I  will  ezamine  his  attempt  to  prove  the  deity  of  Jesus,  from  some 
of  these  Psalms,  in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  the  Trinity,  but  cannot 
omit  to  notice  here  two  or  three  remarks  made  by  the  Editor,  in  the 
course  of  quoting  these  Psalms,  on  some  of  my  assertions  in  the  Second 
Appeal,  leaving  a  decision  on  them  to  the  free  judgment  of  the  public. 
The  Editor  having  quoted  Psalm,  zl.  6 — 8,  and  con^pared  these  verses 
with  Hebrews,  z.  4 — 7,  9,  thus  concludes  ;  (p.  528)  *'By  these  declara- 
tions various  facts  are  established.  They  inform  us  that  the  grand 
design  of  the  Son  in  becoming  man  was  that  of  being  a  sacrifice ; 
which  fully  refutes  our  author's  assertion,  (p.  58)  that  the  sole  object 
of  his  mission  was  to  preach  and  impart  divine  instructions."  The 
Editor,  I  am  sorxy  to  say,  following  a  frequent  practice  of  his  other 
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orlihodox  brethren,  omits  the  inhnediately  following  Terses,  which 
thoroughly  exphiin  whether  "  the  will  ol  Gkxl,'*  mentioned  in  ver.  8 
of  the  Psalm  quoted  by  the  Editor,  implies  sacrifice  or  divine  instnic* 
tions : — "  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  Qod  :  yea,  thy  law  is  within 
my  heart. — I  have  preaehed  righteousness  in  the  great  eongrega- 
Hon :  lo,  I  have  not  refrained  my  lips,  0  Lord,  thou  knowest  I  have 
not  hid  thy  righteousness  within  my  heart ;  I  have  declared  thy  faithr 
ftilneee  and  the  ealvation :  I  have  not  eoneedled  ihy  loving  kindneae 
and  £hy  truih  from  the  great  congregation.*'  It  is  now  left  to  the 
public  to  judge  whether  Psalm,  fortieth,  quoted  by  the  Editor,  estab- 
lishes that  "the  grand  design  of  the  Son  in  becoming  man  was 
that  of  being  a  sacrifice,"  or  of  preaching  the  righteousness  of  God  to 
the  world,  and  declaring  his  truth  and  salvation  to  them.  The  pre- 
paring of  the  body  fer  the  Son,  as  found  in  Hebrews,  x.  5,  implies,  of 
course,  the  necessity  of  his  being  furnished  with  a  body  in  preaching 
the  will  of  God  to  mortal  men  ;  a  body  which,  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
commission,  Jesus  never  valued,  but  exposed  to  danger,  and  virtually 
offered  as  a  sacrifice. 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  the  Editor,  though  he  affirms  positively 
that  the  grand  object  of  the  Son's  appearing  in  this  world  was  to  be  a 
sacrifice,  and  not  to  inculcate  divine  instructions  and  thinks  it  proper  to 
rest  his  position  upon  a  comparison  of  the  above  Psalm  with  Hebrews, 
yet  hever  attempts  to  reconcile  to  this  notion  the  verses  pointed  out 
in  page  155  of  my  Second  Appeal,  proving  that  the  object  of  his 
mission  was  to  preach  and  impart  divine  instructions.  Are  we  to 
place  greater  reliance  on  his  bare  affirmation,  or  on  the  authority  of 
Jesus  himself,  the  Lord  and  King  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  ? 

Not  finding  a  single  assertion  in  the  Scriptures  that  can  support 
his  above  notion,  the  Editor  lays  stress  upon  John,  x.  17  :  "  Therefore 
doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  take 
it  again."  Do  these  words  imply  anything  more  than  his  attributing 
the  love  of  the  Father  towards  the  Son,  to  his  implicit  obedience, 
even  to  the  loss  of  his  own  life,  taken  by  the  rebellious  Jews? 
Should  a  general  inform  his  fellow-soldiers,  that  his  king  is  attached 
to  him,  in  consequence  of  his  being  ready  to  give  up  his  life  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  can  we  thence  infer  that  the  gi-and  design  of 
the  king,  in  appointing  him  general,  is  his  death,  and  not  his  recon- 
ciling rebels  to  their  merciful  king,  through  friendly  entreaty  and 
offers  of  amnesty,  which  we  know  he  has  employed  ? 
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The  second  conclosion  of  the  Eklitor  from  the  above  quoted  Psalxri 
and  Hebrews  is,  that  "  they  also  demonstrate  that  the  Son  delighted  in 
offering  himself  a  sacrifice ;  which  refutes  that  dreadful  assertiofn,  that 
Jesus  declared  great  aversion  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  and  merely 
yielded  to  it,  as  knowing  that  the  will  of  his  Father  rendered  such  death 
unavoidable.*'    I  find  no  mention  made  in  Hebrews,  x,  much  leas  in 
Psalm,  zl.  of  the  Son's  "  delighting  in  offering  himself  as  a  sacrifice  ;*' 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  evidently  found  in  Hebrews  z,  that  whatever  the 
Son  performed  with  the  body  prepared  him  was  entirely  through  his 
implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Father.  Verse  7 :  *'  Then  said  I/* 
(the  Son)  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God."    "  Then  said  he,"  (the 
Son)  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  Gkxl,"  ver.  9  ;  an  assertion  which  is 
thoroughly  confirmed  by  what  I  quoted  in  my  Second  Appeal,  (p.  158,) 
part  of  which  I  am  necessitated  to  repeat  here,  to  shew  that  Jesus, 
(whether  as  man  or  €kxi,  let  the  Editor  decide,)  declared    ^preat 
aversion  to  death,  yet  yielded   to  it  in  common  with  many  other 
prophets,  knowing  that  the  will  of  his  Father  rendered   such    death 
imavoidable.    Matthew,  xxvi.  37 — 39,  42  :  **  And  he  took  with  him 
Peter  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  began  to  be  sorrowfol   and 
very  heavy.    Then  said  he  unto  them  my  soul  is  exceeding  sorrow ful 
even  unto  death.    And  prayed,  saying,  0  my  Father,  if  it  be  i>08sible, 
let  this  cup"  (meaning  death)  "  pass  from  me ;  nevertheless,  not  oa  I 
toiU,  but  as  thou  wilt.    He  went  away  again  the  second  time,  and 
prayed,  saying,  0  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me, 
except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done."    Mark,  xiv.  36  :  "  And  he  said, 
Abba,  Father,  all  things  are  possible  unto  thee  ;  Take  atoay  thie  eup 
from  me :  nevertheless,  not  what  I  will,  but  what  thou  wilt."     Luke, 
xxii.  42,  44  :  "  Saying,  Father,  if  thou  be  willing  remove  this  cup  from 
me :  nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done.     And  bein^  in  an 
agony,  he  prayed  more  earnestly  ;  and  his  sweat  was  as  it  were  ^reat 
drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground." 

Now,  let  the  Editor  find  out  a  set  of  verses,  or  even  a  single 
passage,  which  may  evince  that  Jesus,  so  far  from  feeling  aversion  to 
death,  delighted  in  it,  as  he  has  attempted  to  prove  ;  and  let  him  take 
upon  himself  to  reconcile  such  gross  contradictions  between  those  two 
sets  of  passages,  (if  there  be  any  such,)  or  reject  one  set  of  them. 

The  third  conclusion  of  the  Editor,  from  the  above  Psalm,  and  the 
compared  passage  of  Hebrews,  is,  that  "they  furnish  a  complete 
answer  to  the  declaration  (p.  62,)  that  it  would  be  a  piece  of  gross 
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iniquity  to  afflict  one  innocent  being,  who  had  all  the  human  feelings^ 
and  who  had  never  transgressed  the  will  of  Ckxl,  with  the  death  of 
the  cross  for  the  crimes  committed  by  others,"  and  (p.  63)  that  '*  the 
iniquity  of  one's  being  sentenced  to  death,  as  an  atonement  lor  the 
fault  committed  by  another,  is  such,  that  every  just  man  would 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  one*s  being  put  to  death  for  a  -crime  committed 
by  another,  even  if  the  innocent  man  should  willingly  offer  his  life  in 
behalf  of  that  other.'*    The  Editor  then  maintains,   that  the   texta 
quoted  (Psalms  and  Hebrews)  refute  the  above  positions,  stating,  that 
"  this  iniquity,  if  it  be  such,  the  Father  willed,  since  he  prepared  the 
Son  a  body  in  which  to  suffer  this  palpable  injustice."    In  this  I  per- 
fectly coincide  with  the  Editor,  that  the  death  of  the  innocent  Jesus 
took  place,  like  that  of  many  preceding  prophets,  by  the  unsearch* 
able  will  of  Gbd,  who  hath    ordained   that  aU  the   sons  of  men 
shall    die,    some    by    a  violent  and    painful    death,  others  by  an 
easy  and  natural  extinction ;  nor  do  I  require  the  evidence  of  the 
text  quoted  ("  Thou  hast  prepared  me  a  body")  to  convince  me  of 
the  fact,  declared  by  Jesus  in   his  agony  in  the  garden,  that  hia 
sufferings  in    particular  were,  like  those  of  mankind  in  general, 
conformable  to  the  will  of  Gk)d.    But  I  cannot  find  anything  in  these 
words  that  warrants  an  inference  so  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  justice,  aa 
that  the  pain  thus  suffered  by  Jesus  was  inflicted  on  him,  though 
innocent,  by  God,  as  an  atonement  to  himself  for  withholding  merited 
punishment  from  the  truly  guilty.     And  this  is  the  real  point  in. 
diaeussion*    The  Editor  will  admit  that  the  ways  of  God,  in  bestowing 
happiness  on  some,  and  leaving  others,  in  our  eyes  more  worthy  of 
divine  favour,  to  wretchedness  and  misery,  are  inscrutable  ;  yet,  on 
the  bare  fact,  that  the  innocent  Jesus  was  ordained  to  die  on  the  crosSr 
he  pretends  to  rest  the  conclusion,  as  the  only  possible  one,  that  this 
death  he  suffered  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  his  Maker.     Was  it  for  thia 
that  John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded  ?    Was  it  for  this  that  Zechariah 
was  slain  ?    Was  it  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  rest  of  mankind,, 
that  Jerusalem  was  suffered  to  "  stone  the  prophets  and  kill  those  who 
were  sent  to  her"?    The  Editor  will  not  admit  that  it  was ;  yet  the- 
proposed  inference  from  the  bare  fact  would  be  as  legitimate  in  these 
cases,  as  in  that  of  Jesus.    The  plain  and  obvious  conclusion  to  be- 
drawn  from  the  text  is,  that  God  prepared  for  Christ  a  body,  that  he 
might  communicate  a  perfect  code  of  divine  law  to  mankind,  and  that 
he  loved  him  for  the  devotion  with  which  he  fulfilled  his  divine- 
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commiseion,  regardlew  of  the  comfort  or  safety  of  that  body,  and   his 
readinees  to  lay  it  down  when  it  suited  the  purpose  of  the  Maker. 

The  Rev.  Editor  expresses  his  indignation  at  the  mode  of  reaaoning 
adopted  by  me,  in  the  passages  above  quoted  ;  saying,  "  should  not  a 
creature,  a  worm  of  the  dust,  who  cannot  fully  comprehend  the 
mysteries  of  his  own  being,  pause  before  he  arraign  his  Maker  of  gross 
injustice,  and  charge  him  with  havii^  founded  aU  religion  on  an  act 
of  palpable  iniquity?  "  (Page  520.) 

There  appears  here  a  most  strange  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
Eklitor.    It  is  he  who  seems  to  me  to  be  labouring  to  prove  the 
absurdity  that  God,  the  Almighty  and  All-merciful,  is  capable  of  a 
palpable  iniquity — determined  to  have  punishment,  though  he  leave 
quite  unpunished  ;  inflicting  the  marks  of  his  wrath  on  the  innocent 
/or  the  purpose  of  sparing  those  who  justly  deserve  the  weight  of  its 
terrors.     If  he  mean  to  object  to  the  rashness  of  applying  the  limited 
capacity  of  the  human  undei-standing  to  judge  the  unsearchable  thin^ 
of  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  therefore  denies  my  right,  as  a  worm  of  the 
dust,  to  deduce  anything  from  human  ideas  inimical  to  his  view  of 
the  divine  will,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  for  my  example  that  of  a 
fellow-worm  in  his  own  argument  to  shew  the  necessity  that  the 
Almighty  laboured  under  to  have  his  justice  satisfied.     For  I  find  this 
very  Editor  in  his  endeavour  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
arguing  (page  506;  thus :  '^  He  who  has  kept  the  law  has  not  broken 
it,    and    he   who    has  broken    it    cannot    have  kept  it :  that  the 
same  man,  therefore,  should  incur  its  penalty  for  violating  it,  and 
also  deserve  its  reward  for  keeping  it,  is  an  outrage  on  eommon 
wnae,'*    "This  wiU  clearly"  appear,  if  we  refer  to  human  laws, 
imperfect   as  they  are.      "Apply  this  to  the  divine  law.'*    "For 
him,   therefore,   to  be  rewarded  as  one  who  had  kept  the  divine 
law  would  be  directly  contrary  to  righteousness."  "Human  judges 
inquire  not  [about  the]  repentance  of  the  robber  or  miuderer,  bat 
respecting  his  guilt." 

From  these  passages  does  it  not  appear,  as  if  the  Editor  were  of 
opinion  that  it  is  quite  right  and  proper  to  apply  human  reason  ss  a 
standard  by  which  to  judge  what  must  be  the  wiU  of  God,  when  he 
thinks  it  supports  his  views  of  the  ways  of  Providence  ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  blasphemous  and  rebellious  against  the  divine 
majesty  to  deduce,  from  human  reason,  conclusions  from  the  scrip- 
tures contrary  to  his  interpretations  of  them  ?    The  Editor  has  not 
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attempted  to  dispute  that,  applied  to  human  aSain,  the  motive  to 
which  he  assigns  the  will  of  Grod,  in  ordaining  the  death  of  Jeens  on 
the  cross,  would  be  palpably  iniquitous.  Should  not  this  induce  him 
to  pause*  and  pennit  nothing  but  the  most  express  and  positive 
declaration,  couched  in  language  not  capable  of  being  explained  in  a 
metaphorical  sense,  to  sway  him  to  a  belief  so  irreconcilable  to 
common  sense  ?  Yet  he  is  willing  to  assume  at  once  this  conclusion, 
on  the  bare  fact  that  Jesus  was  provided  with  a  body. 

Do  not  orth  oddx  divines  often  offer  it  as  a  reason  for  the  necessity 
of  an  atonement  being  made  for  the  crimes  of  men,  that  it  would  be 
inequitable  in  the  perfect  nature  of  the  just  Qod,  to  remit  sin,  with- 
out some  sort  of  punishment  being  inflicted  for  it,  as  a  satisibction  to 
his  justice  ?  Do  they  not,  in  consequence,  represent  the  death  of 
Jesus  OB  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind  ?  If  they  do,  and  are 
allowed  to  do  so,  I  think  myself  also  authorized  to  urge,  in  reference 
to  human  notions  of  justice,  that  **  it  would  be  a  piece  of  gross 
iniquity  to  afflict  one  innocent  being,  who  hsd  all  the  human  feelings 
and  who  had  never  transgressed  the  will  of  God,  with  the  death  of 
the  cross,  for  crimes  committed  by  others,  especially  when  he 
declares  such  great  aversion  to  it**  But  if  the  Editor  abandon  this 
mode  of  reasoning,  and  confess  the  unsearchable,  inscrutable  nature, 
both  of  divine  justice  and  of  divine  mercy,  I  am  perfectly  ready  and 
willing  to  do  the  same. 

The  Editor  now  refers  to  the  prophets,  (p.  533,)  saying,  that 
Isaiah,  in  ch.  vii.  "  predicting  the  birth  of  Christ,  identifies  his 
divine  and  his  human  nature."  As  Isaiah, .  vii.  14,  and  ix.  6,  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  I  deem  it  proper 
to  defer  the  notice  of  them  to  the  subsequent  chapter  on  the 
Trinity. 

The  Editor,  in  his  next  quotation  from  Isaiah,  first  introduces 
ch.  xi.  3.  "  And  he  shall  make  him  "  (Jesus)  "  of  quick  understsnd- 
ing  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord :  '*  but  my  limited  capacity  has  failed  to 
enable  me  to  ascertain  what  he  really  means  to  establish  by  the 
quotation  of  this  passage,  (p.  536.)  The  Editor  was  in  the  course 
of  an  attempt  to  prove  the  deity  and  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ, 
but  the  force  of  truth  would  appear  to  have  induced  him  here  to  cite 
a  verse  which,  containing  such  phrases  as — "  make  hiiu  of  qmck 
understanding,"  and  **  the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  go  to  prove  his  created 
nature.    In  like  manner,  I  must  confess  my  inability  to  discover 
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any  aUnsion  whatever  to  the  atonement,  in  hie  next  quotation  from 
Isaiah,  xix.  19,  20. 

The  Editor  having  endeavoored,  in  his  former  Review,  to  prove 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  from  the  application  of  the   term 
''Saviour"  to  Jesus,  I  noticed  in  my  Second  Appeal,  that  "we  find 
the  title  Saviour  applied  frequently  in  the  divine  writings  to  those 
who  have  been  endued  with  the  power  of  saving  nations,  whether  in 
a  spiritual  sense,  by  the  imparting  of  the  divine  will,  or  by  affording 
temporary  protection  to  them;  although  none  of  those  saving  prophets 
or  princes  atoned  for  the  sins  of  their  fellow-creatures  by  their  death;** 
and,  that  "all  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  effecting  the 
deliverance  of  their  fellow-creatures,  from  evils  of  whatever  nature^ 
were  dependent  themselves  upon  Qod,  and  only  instruments  in  his 
hand."    The  Editor,  though  unable  to  deny  this  fact,  thus  turns  away 
the  subject ;  sying.    "  It  surely  required  but  little  knowledge  to 
discern,  that  a  man's  delivering  his  country  does  not  elevate  him  ta 
an  equality  with  Qod,  or,  that  to  overcome  an  invading  enemy  is 
an  act  totally  di£Eerent  from  saving  sinners  from  their  sins."    But 
the  force  of  truth  again  makes  the  Rev.   Editor  quote  here  the 
following  passage,  ("  and  he  shdU  $mtd  them  a  Saviour,  and  a  great 
one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them,")  which  does  not  only  refute  his  own 
position,  but  proves  that  I  advanced  in  my  Second  Appeal ;  that  is, 
Christ  and  others,  who  saved  people  at  different  times,  in  their  pecu- 
liar capacities,   were    dependent   themselves  upon  Qod,  and  only 
instruments  in  his  hands.    Is  it  not  possible  for  Gk)d,  who  could  raise, 
as  the  Editor  confesses,  personages  to  save  men,  by  their  minculous 
strength,  from  the  grasp  of  their  enemies,  to  raise  one  to  save  man- 
kind from  sin  through  his  divine  instructions  ?     If  not,  how  should 
we  reconcile  such  disavowal  of  the  power  of  God  to  the  following 
assertion  of  the  evangelist  Matthew,  that  the  people  "  glorified  Gk)d, 
who  had  given  such  power  to  men  "?  (ix.  8).    And  if  Jesus  was  not 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  saviour  from  the  saving  power  of 
his  divine  instructions,  in  what  sense  should  we  understand  those 
declarations  of  Jesus  himself,  to  be  found  even  in  a  single  GJospel. 

John,  V.  24,  vi.  63,  xv.  3  ? 

To  his  question,  "  When,  previously  to  Christ's  coming,  did  the 
Egyptians  cry  to  Jehovah  for  deliverance,  and  when,  previously,  was 
Israel  the  thiid  with  Egypt  and  the  Assyrians,"  my  answer  must  be 
in  the  negative  ;  that  is,  neither  previous  to  Christ's  coming  did  the 
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Egyptians  cry  to  Jehorah  and  join  the  Assyrians  and  Israel,  a  bless- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  land,  nor  haye  they  subsequently  to  the  comr 
ing  of  Jesus,  up  to  this  day,  cried  to  the  Gkxl  of  Israel,  or  joined 
Israel  and  the  Assyrians  in  asJdng  a  divine  blessing. 

The  Editor  soys,  (p.  537,)  that  "  in  ch.  xzxv.  the  blessings  of 
Christ's  kingdom  are  declared  in  the  most  glowing  language."  I  do 
not  dispute  it  in  the  least.  If  verse  10  (*'  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord 
shall  return,"  Ac)  hsTs  any  allusion  to  Jesus,  it  must  have  reference 
to  his  implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of  Jehovah,  even  to  the 
laying  down  of  his  own  life  for  the  safety  of  mankind,  as  explained 
in  my  Second  Appeal,  (p.  166).  Any  one  who  has  a  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  the  idiom  of  Hebrew  or  Arabic,  or^even  of  Persian,  must  be 

aware  that  the  word  "  ransom  "  D^K)  or  \^  is  often  used  to  express 
extreme  attachment  or  obedience,  without  implying  an  actual  sacrifice 
as  an  atonement  for  sins. 

He  again  quotes  Isaiah,  xlii.  2^  21,  "  He  shall  not  cry,"  <Sbc.  "  The 
Lord  is  well  pleased  for  his  righteousness'  sake,"  but  I  am  unable, 
also  to  discover  what  these  quotations  have  to  do  with  Christ's  aton- 
ing for  sin  as  a  sacrifice  in  lieu  of  goats  and  bullocks.  So,  2  Corin- 
thians, V.  21,  "  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin,"  &c.  has  no  reference 
to  the  atonement,  which  the  Editor  insists  upon :  it  implies  no  more 
than  "  God  hath  made  him  subject  to  sufferings  and  death,  the  usual 
punishment  and  consequence  of  sin,  as  if  he  had  been  a  sinner,  though 
he  were  guilty  of  no  sin ;  that  we,  in  and  by  him,  might  be  made 
righteous,  by  a  righteousness  imputed  to  us  by  God.**  See  Locke's 
works.  Vol.  viii,  page  232. 

The  Rev.  Editor  now  refers  to  ch.  liii.  of  Isaiah,  laying  great 
stress  upon  such  phrases  as  the  following,  found  in  that  chapter: 
"Surely  he  hath  borne  our  grie£s  and  carried  our  sorrows,"  "He 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,"  "  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him 
the  iniquities  of  us  all;"  "He  shall  bear  their  intiquities."  Do 
these  sentences  prove  that  he,  like  a  sacrificial  "  lamb  "  or  "  sheep," 
atoned  for  the  sins  of  others  ?  Did  ever  a  sacrificial  lamb  or  goat 
bear  the  iniquities  of  men  ?  The  scape-goats  are  stated  to  have  borne 
the  iniquities  of  Israel — a  circumstance  &r  from  being  applicable 
to  Christ,  even  typically  ;  for  he,  as  wa^  predicted,  made  no  escape 
from  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  My  readers  may  peruse  the  whole 
of  ch.  liii.  and  may  find  that  it  conveys  but  the  idea  that  Jesus,  as 
a  prince,  though  innocent  himself,  was  to  suffer  afflictions,  or  rather 
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death,  for  the  transgreeBions  of  his  guilty  people,  while  interceding^ 
lor  them  with  a  king  mightier  than  himselL 

To  this  qaestion  of  the  Editor,  "  Is  onr  repentance  sufficient  to 
make  atonement  with   the  All-merciful?"  my  answer  mnst  be  in 
the  affirmative,  since  we  find  the  direct  authority  of  the  anther  of  this 
religion,  and  his  foremnner,  John  the  Baptist,  requiring  us  to  hstre 
lecourBe  to  repentance  as  the  means  of  procuring  pardon  for  sin. 
{Vide  page  24.)    Had  the  human  race  never  transgressed,  or  had 
they  repented  sincerely  of  their  tranrgressions,  the  Son  of  God  need 
not  have  been  sent  to  teach  them  repentance  for  the  pardon  of  their 
■ins,  to  lay  before  them  the  divine  law,  calculated  to  prevent  their 
farther  transgressions,  the  fulfilment  of  which  commission  was  at  the 
cost  of  hie  life. 

As  I  have  already  noticed  (in  page  46  et.  seq.  Fioal  Appeal)  the 
Editor's  reference  to  human  ideas  of  justice  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  atonement,  and  his  censuring  me  for  the  same  mode  of  reference 
to  natural  equity,  I  will  not  renew  the  subject  here. 

The  Editor  seems  contented  with  the  quotation  of  only  two  passages 
of  Jeremiah,  viz.,  ch.  zziii.  5,  "Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  Jehovah* 
that  I  will  raise  imto  David  a  righteous  branch,"  <&c.  and  ch.  zzxi.  31, 33, 
as  being  quoted  in  Heb.,  viii.  8,  10,  "Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  when  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  and  the 
land  of  Judah.    I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,"  &c.    The 
Editor  then  quotes  (p.  539)  1   Cor.  i.  30,  **  Christ  is  made  unto  us 
wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption."    But  what 
these  quotations  have  to  do  with  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  I  am 
again  at  a  loss  to  perceive ;  being  able  to  discover  in  them  nothing 
more  than  a  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment,  that  Christ  was  to  be  sent 
to  direct  mankind  to  sincerity  in  worship,  righteousness  in  conduct, 
sanctification  in  purity  of  mind,  and  salvation  by  repentance. 

The  Editor  then  advances,  that  "  Ezekiel  also  predicts  the  pro- 
mised Redeemer  in  ch.  xxziv.  23.  He  says,  '  I  will  set  up  one  shep-^ 
herd  over  them,  and  he  shall  feed  them,  even  my  servant  David  ;  and 
he  shall  be  their  shepherd,'  "  I  never  denied,  in  any  of  my  publica- 
tions, that  Jesus  was  sent  as  the  promised  Messiah,  nor  did  I  ever 
interpret  the  above  passages,  as  some  Jewish  writers,  that  the  Messiah 
would  be  not  only  of  the  race  of  David,  but  also  of  his  spirit.  How  is. 
it,  then,  that  the  Editor  thinks  it  necessary  to  attempt  so  often  U> 
prove  the  kingdom  and  redemption  of  Jesus  as  the  promised  Messiah 
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in  the  courae  of  hie  arguments  in  &yor  of  the  atonement  ?  He  after- 
waxds  quotes  Daniel,  ix.  26 — "  6ball  the  Messiah  be  eut  off,  but  not  for 
himself."  There  is  no  term  in  the  original  Hebrew  passage  answer- 
ing to  the  words  *'  but  *'  or  "  k%fn$elf,*'  found  in  the  English  Tersion. 
We  find  in  the  Hebrew  ITt'M^i  '*  ^o  person  or  nothing  for  him ; " 
that  is,  "  Shall  Messiah  be  cut  off,  and  no  one  be'  for  him."  The 
translators  used  the  term  "  but,"  instead  of  "  and,"  as  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  the  term  *'  himself,"  in  lieu  of  *'  him."  In  illustration  I  shall 
here  cite  the  same  phrase  found  in  other  instances,  both  in  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew  Scriptures  and  their  translation  also,  in  the  English 
version.  Exodus,  xxii.  2,  D^I^^'^N  **  No  blood  be  shed  for  him." 
Numbers,  xrrii.  4,  1D]7^^,  "  He  hath  no  son."  Psalm,  Ixxii.  12, 
17  1\3>  1*»M1,  "  And  him  that  hath  no  helper."  Daniel,  xi.  45, 
^^pyj"»M|,  "And  none  shall  help  him."  But,  even  were  we  to 
admit  this  mistranslation  or  perversion  of  the  original  Scriptures,  the 
words,  "  Shall  the  Messiah  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself,"  would,  to 
my  mind,  convey  nothing  more  than  that  the  Messiah  should  be  cut 
off,  not  for  any  guilt  he  committed  himself,  but  the  fault  of  his  sub- 
jects, who  continued  to  rebel  against  the  divine  law,  though  instructed 
by  their  intercessor,  even  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life. 

The  Editor  quotes  Hosea,  iii.  5,  "  Afterward  shall  the  children 
of  Isreal  return  and  seek  the  Lord  their  God,  and  David  their  king," 
&o, ;  and  Joel,  ii.  28,  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward,  that  I  will 
pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters 
shall  prophesy,"  &c. ;  and  also  Amos,  ix.  11,  "In  that  day  will  I  raise 
up  the  tabernacle  of  David  which  is  fallen,"  jbc.  Had  he  been  pleased 
to  shew  the  tendency  of  these  quotations  to  the  proof  of  the  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  Jesus,  I  would  endeavour  to  examine  the  connection 
between  them :  as  he  has  omitted  to  do  so,  and  their  relation  to  the 
question  is  certainly  not  obvious,  I  must  spare  myself  the  trouble. 

The  Rev.  Editor  says,  (p.  541,)  "  Nor  does  Obadiah,  in  his  short 
prophecy,  wholly  omit  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  He  alludes  thereto 
in  verse  21 :  '  And  saviours  shall  come  up  on  Moimt  Zion  to  judge  the 
Mount  of  Esau :  and  the  kingdom  shall  be  Jehovah*s/  "  To  justify  the 
application  to  Jesus  of  the  noun  "saviours,"  though  found  in  the  plural 
form,  he  thus  argues:  "  Should  he"  (the  author  of  the  Appeals)  "reply, 
that  as  the  plural  number  'saviours'  is  used,  this  cannot  refer  to  Christ ; 
we  ask  him  whether  he  has  not  affirmed,  that  the  plural  form  is  often 
used  in  a  ftii^g«l<^r  sense,  as  of  his  masters,  meaning,  his  master,  has 
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^Ten  him  a  wife'  **?  The  Editor,  aa  a  diligent  student  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, should  have  known  that  the  noon  in  question,  "  aaviours,"  bein^ 
accompanied  with  the  plural  verb  lb^l>  "they  shall  come  up,*'  is  by 
no  means  an  analogous  case  to  that  of  the  term  '*  masters"  as  found  in 
Exod.,  zzi,  4,  which  is  connected  with  the  verb  singular  ^H^  \rhereaB, 
in  Neh.,  ix.  27,  the  term  "saviours"  is  associated  with  the  verb  in  the 
plural  form  and  the  past  tense,  as  well  as  with  the  pronoun  plural. 

I  must,  therefore,  maintain  the  correctness  of  reading  "Baviours** 
in  Obadiah  as  required  in  the  former  alternative  of  the  question  put  by 
the  Editor,  (page  541,  line  34,)  finding  myself  unable  to  "acknowledge 
the  triune  Gkxl,"  as  proposed  by  him  in  the  latter  alternative  :  for 
having  relinqiushed  the  notion  of  the  triune,  quadrune,  and  decimune 
gods,  which  I  once  professed,  when  immersed  in  the  grosser  polytheism 
prevailing  among  modem  Hindoos,  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  undei^ 
standing  to  find  plausibility  in  one  case,  while  the  same  notion  is  of 
iicknowledged  absurdity  in  another.  The  Editor  admits  (p.  536)  the 
application  of  the  term  Saviour  to  human  individuals,  as  pointed  out 
by  me,  ^Second  Appeal,  p.  248,)  but  he  is  anxious  to  prove  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  by  the  application  of  that  very  term  to  Jesus. 

The  Ekiitor  says,  (p.  542,)  that  "Micah,  in  ch.  iv.,  describes  Christ's 
kingdom  nearly  in  the  same  terms  with  Isaiah,  and  in  ch.  v.,  he 
repeats  the  place  of  his  birth :  *  Thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  out  of 
thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me — whose  goings  forth  have  been  of 
old,  from  everlasting.'  The  testimony  to  the  eternal  deity  of  Christ, 
given  in  connection  with  his  birth  as  man,  it  is  wrong  to  overlook." 
Any  testimony  relating  to  the  birth  of  Jesus  having  nothing  to  do  with 
his  atonement,  is  not  in  place  here ;  but  I  will  examine  the  verse  heie 
cited  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  discussion,  when  we  come  to  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity. 

He  quotes  again  Nahum,  i.  15,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  Christ's 
kingdom,  which  is  a  subject  totally  foreign  to  that  of  the  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  Jesus.  "  Habakkuk  "  (says  the  Editor  p.  542)  **  was 
evidently  no  stranger  to  the  doctrine  founded  on  the  atonement  ;*'  and 
he  then  quotes  the  passage,  "  The  just  shall  live  by  his  faith  "  as 
corroborated  by  Paul»  Rom.,  i.  17,  and  Gkl.,  iii.  2;  and  "the  earth  shall 
be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,"  Ac.  But  what  feith  in,  and 
knowledge  of,  God,  as  well  as  faith  in  the  perfection  of  his  attributes, 
and  in  prophets  sent  by  him,  has  to  do  with  the  atonement,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  discover.  Does  the  bare  mention  of  faith  by  Habakkuk  of  other 
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prophets  prove  his  or  their  familiarity  with  the  sacrificial  death  of 
Jesus? 

He  quotes  the  passage  of  Haggai,  ii.  "Thns  saith  Jehovah;  the  desire 
oiaSL  nations  shall  come  and  will  fill  this  house  with  glory — the  glory 
of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  that  of  the  former,  saith 
Jehovah  of  hosts,'*  which  the  Editor  thinks  affords  decided  proof 
respecting  both  the  atonement  and  the  deity  of  Christ.  It  is  howei^er 
too  deep  for  my  shallow  understanding  to  discover  from  ihis  passage 
an  allusion  to  either  of  these  doctrines,  much  less  that  it  is  a  decided 
proof  of  them.  Were  we  to  understand  by  the  word  "temple"  in  both 
instances  in  the  verse  a  maUrial  one,  which,  it  is  evident  from  its 
context  in  the  prophecy,  was  alone  in  the  contemplation  of  Haggai, 
we  must  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  latter  temple  was  more 
magnificently  built  by  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  in  the  reign  of  Darius 
than  the  former  built  by  Solomon.  Should  the  apiritiutl  temple  be 
understood  by  the  latter  term  in  the  above,  it  would  be  regarded 
naturally  superior  to  a  material  one  without  the  necessity  of 
"  Jehovah's  coming  into  it  clothed  in  our  nature.** 

He  quotes  Zechariah,  iii.  8  and  9,  and  vi.  12  and  13,  wherein  there  is 
not  tlie  slightest  mention  of  the  atonement.  As  to  his  attempt  to  prove 
the  deity  of  Jesus  from  these  passages,  I  will  notice  it  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.  The  phrase  found  in  the  verse  ("  I  will  remove  the  iniquity  of 
that  laud  in  one  day  ")  does  not  attribute  the  removal  of  the  iniquities 
of  the  land  of  Israel  to  the  sacrificial  death  of  Jesus,  so  as  to  justify 
the  Editor  in  quoting  it  as  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement. 
Besides,  the  verse  can  by  no  means  be  applied  to  th^  death  of  Jesus, 
whether  vicarious  or  accidental,  since,  after  the  day  of  his  crucifixion, 
the  Israelites,  so  far  from  being  freed  from  sins,  continued  more 
vehemently  than  ever  to  pursue  sinful  conduct  in  their  violent  perse- 
cution of  Christians.  So  the  Jews  have  been  punished  to  this  day, 
as  Christians  believe,  on  account  of  their  outrages  upon  the  body  of 
Jesus,  and  their  disobedience  to  him.  The  remaining  passage  of 
Zechariah  (pages  543 — 548,)  and  verse  1st  of  Ch.  HI.  of  Malachi,  (page 
548,)  quoted  by  the  Editor  in  support  of  the  deity  of  Jesus,  I  will 
notice  afterwards. 

I  am  Sony  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Editor  in  his  assertion 
(page  549)  that  "  had  our  Lord  himself  made  no  direct  declaration 
respecting  the  design  of  his  death,  his  referring  his  disciples  to  those 
predictions  already  named  would  have  been  sufficient,  particularly  in 
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their  ciroamstaaoeB  ;*'  for  it  would  be  strange  to  suppoee  that  Jeens 
should  have  omitted  to  inculcate  so  important  a  doctrine,  and  so 
fundamental  for  salvation,  (according  to  the  Editor)  both  before  and 
after  his  resurrection,  while  he  was  constantly  enjoying  love  to  God,  to 
neighbours,  and  to  each  other,  and  also  repentance,  in  case  of  failure 
in  obedience.  How  is  it  possible  to  think,  unless  biassed  by  early 
prejudices,  that  a  teacher,  a  truly  divine  teacher,  who,  by  declaring 
himself  publicly  the  son  of  Gkxi,*  and  the  king  of  the  Jews,*  as 
predicted,  brought  death  upon  himself,  should  have  kept  concealed 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  if  such  were  the  main  source  of 
salvation,  from  his  own  apostles,  even  after  his  resurrection,  and  have 
left  them  to  deduce  so  material  a  point  from  the  obscure  predictions 
of  the  prophets,  which  are  susceptible  of  so  many  different  inter- 
pretations ? 

The  Eklitor  then  afiirms,  that  "  it  is  evident  that  direct  intimations 
of  his  nature  were  not  withheld :  such  were,  his  declaring  to  them  " 
(his  apostles)  "  that  he  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many — ^his 
conversing  with  Moses  and  Elias,  (Luke,  ix.  31,) — ^his  declaring  that 
the  Son  of  Man  should  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  men,  and  be 
killed,  and  rise  again  the  third  day — that  he  was  about  to  give  his  flesh 
for  the  life  of  the  world,  and  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  sheep — and 
his  discourse  with  them,  '  This  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for  you  ;* 
'  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for 
the  remission  of  sins  ;*  '  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behoved 
Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day.*"  As 
the  Rev.  Editor  quoted  some  of  these  verses  in  his  former  Review* 
I  noticed  them  in  the  Second  Appeal.  Entirely  overlooking  my 
observations,  however,  he  has  thought  proper  to  repeat  them  here, 
with  some  additions.  This  is  indeed  a  strange  mode  of  conducting  a 
controversy ;  but  it  lays  m^  under  the  necessity  of  again  adducing 
my  remarks  in  the  Second  Appeal  on  those  passages.  They  aie  as 
follows : — "  Do  these  passages  reasonably  convey  anything  more  than 
the  idea  that  Jesus  was  invested  with  a  divine  conunission  to  deliver 
instructions  leading  to  eternal  beatitude,  which,  whosoever  should 
receive,  should  live  forever  ?  And  that  the  Saviour,  foreseeing  thut 
the  imparting  of  those  instructions  would,  by  exciting  the  anger  and 
enmity  of  the  superstitious  Jews,  cause  his  life  to  be  destroyed,  yet 
hesitated  not  to  persevere  in  their  promulgation ;  as  if  a  king,  who 

•  John.  JDX.  vilg!  '  '        " 
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Hazards  hia  lile  to  procure  freedom  and  peace  for  Ida  subjeeta,  were 
to  addreia  himaelf  to  them  saying, '  I  lay  down  my  life  for  you.'  This 
interpretation  ia  folly  oonfinned  by  the  following  passages.  Lake,  iy. 
43  :  *  And  he  said  unto  them,  I  mnat  preach  the  kingdom  of  Qod  to 
other  cities  also ;  for  therefore  I  am  sent.*  Ch.  ii.  47-— 49  :  '  And  all 
that  heard  him  were  astonished  at  his  understanding  and  answers. 
And  when  they  (his  parents)  saw  him,  they  were  amazed :  and  his 
mother  said  unto  him.  Son,  why  haat  thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ?  Behold, 
thy  &ther  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing.  And  he  said  unto  them» 
How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me  ?  wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my 
Father's  business  ?'  Wherein  Jesus  declares,  that  the  sole  object  of 
his  commission  was  to  preach  and  impart  divine  instructions.  Again, 
he  instructed  his  disciples  in  the  divine  law  and  wiU,  as  appears  from 
the  following  text :  '  For  I  have  given  unto  them  the  words  which 
thou  gavest  me ;  and  they  have  received  them,  and  have  known 
surely  that  I  came  out  fr^  thee,  and  they  have  believed  that  thou 
didst  send  me.'  (John,  xvii.  8.)  Jesus,  in  communing  with  Qod, 
manifests  that  he  had  completed  the  object  of  his  commission  by 
imparting  divine  commandments  to  mankind.  *  I  have  glorified  thee 
on  the  earth,  1  have  finuhed  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.' 
Had  his  death  on  the  cross  been  the  work,  or  part  of  the  work  for  the 
performance  of  which  Jesus  came  into  this  world,  he,  aa  the  founder 
of  truth,  would  not  have  declared  himself  to  have  finuhed  the  work 
prior  to  his  death."  I  now  beg  tiiat  the  Editor  will  be  pleased  to 
reconcile  all  the  above  passages  to  his  position,  that  the  death  of  Jesus 
on  the  cross  waa  the  sole  object  of  his  appearance  in  this  world,  and 
that  his  precepts  were  a  mere  code  of  morality  inadequate  to  procure 
salvation.  Had  not  Jesus  disregarded  his  life,  and  suffered  his  blood 
to  be  shed,  as  predicted,  in  the  delivery  of  the  will  of  the  Father,  the 
whole  of  the  Jews  would  have  still  remained  sunk  in  sui>erBtitkai, 
and  the  G(entiles  in  idolatry,  and  there  would  have  been  no  perfect 
security  for  the  remission  of  sins  and  the  attainment  of  eternal 
comfort  in  those  sayings.  Hence  the  gracious  benefactor  alludes  to 
this  act  of  delivery  from  sins,  through  divine  instructions,  even  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  life,  and  not  to  an  actual  sacrificial  death 
as  an  equal  value  or  compensation  for  the  sin  pardoned,  since  the 
New  Testament  declares  that  Gkxi  forgives  mankind  fredy^  without 
any  equivalent.  Bomans,  iii.  24,  "Being  justified  freely,  (S«^t«y, 
graUe)  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ" 
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So  RomaiiB,  tiiL  32, 15, 16, 18,  oonfirms  the  idea  of  jnstificatioii  by 
the  free  graoe  at  Qod.  For  the  farther  illustration  of  thia  subject,  I 
quote  the  porsphraee  on  the  abo^e  cited  Terse,  ^Rom.,  iii.  24,)  by 
Locke,  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  and  his  notes  on  ita 
different  expressions.  Locke's  Works,  VoL  yiii.  p.  304,  Paraphrase  on 
verses  24  and  25 :  **  Being  made  righteona  gratis,  by  the  favour  of 
God,  throu^  the  redemption  which  is  by  Jesns  Christ ;  whom  God 
hath  set  forth  to  be  the  pn^itiatory,  or  mercy-seat,  in  his  own  Uood, 
for  the  manifestation  of  hia  (Qod's)  righteonsness,  by  passing  over 
their  transgressions,  formerly  committed,  which  he  hath  bore  viith 
hitherto,  so  as  to  withhold  his  hand  from  casting  off  the  nation  of 
the  Jews,  as  their  past  sins  deserved." 

Note  on  the  word  Redemption,  verse  24 :  "  Redemption  ai^pufiea 
deliverance,  bnt  not  deliverance  from  every  thing,  but  deliverance 
from  that  to  which  a  man  is  in  subjection  or  bondage.  Nor  does 
redemption  by  Jesns  Christ  import,  there  was  any  compensation  made 
to  God,  by  paying  what  was  of  equal  value,  in  consideration .  whereof 
they  were  delivered;  for  that  is  inconsistent  with  what  St.  Paul 
expressly  says  here,  viz.  that  sinners  are  justified  by  God  gratis,  and 
of  his  free  bounty.  What  this  redemption  is,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  Eph.,  i. 
7,  CoL,  i.  14, '  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins.'  But  if  St  Paul  bad  not 
been  so  express  in  defining  what  he  means  by  redemption,  they  yet 
would  be  thought  to  lay  too  much  stipes  upon  the  criticism  of  a  word, 
in  the  translation,  who  would  thereby  force  from  the  word,  in  the 
original,  a  necessary  sense  which  it  b  plain  it  hath  not.  That 
redeeming,  in  the  sacred  Scripture  language,  signifies  not  precisely 
paying  an  equivalent,  is  so  clear  that  nothing  can  be  more.  I  ahall 
Tfiitor  my  reader  to  three  or  four  places  amongst  a  great  number,  Exod. 
vi.  6,  Dent,  vii.  8,  xv.  12,  and  xxiv,  18.  But  if  any  one  will,  from  the 
literal  signification  of  the  word  in  English,  persist  in  it,  against  Paul's 
declarations,  that  it  necessarily  implies  an  equivalent  price  paid,  I 
desire  him  to  consider  to  whom ;  and  that,  if  we  strictly  adhere  to  the 
metaphor,  it  must  be  to  those  whom  the  redeemed  are  in  bondage  to 
and  from  whom  we  are  redeemed,  viz.  Sin  and  Satan.  If  he  will  not 
believe  his  own  system  for  this,  let  him  believe  St  Paul's  words. 
Tit,  ii.  14 : — *  Who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  oa  from 
all  iniquity.'  Nor  could  the  price  be  paid  to  God,  in  strictness  of 
justice,  (for  that  is  made  the  aigument  here,)  unless  the  same  person 
ought,  by  that  strict  justice,  to  have  both  the  thing  redeemed  and 
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ihe  price  paid  lor  ito  rsdwnption;  for  it  is  to  God  we  ara  redeemed, 
by  the  death  of  Christ;  Rev.,  v.  9:  'Thod  waat  slain,  and  hast 
redeemed  ns  to  God  by  thy  blood.'  " 

Note  upcm  the  wfntd  msfx^y-eeat,  Terse  25 :  '*  \Xafmfpiov  signifies 
propitiatory^  or  mercy-seat,  and  not  propitiation,  as  Mr.  iCede  has 
rightly  observed  upon  this  place,  in  his  disoonrse  on  Gk)d*s  house.'* 

The  Editor  fills  about  a  page  and  a  half  (a  part  of  550  and 
the  whole  of  550)  with  quotations  from  the  writings  of  the  apostles, 
to  substantiate  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  beginning  with  Rom., 
iii.  24,  already  quoted  by  me ;  but  as  those  teachers  merely  illus" 
trated  the  sayings  of  their  gracious  Master,  their  writings  must 
be  understood  with  reference  only  to  what  had  been  taught  by  him. 
I  will,  therefore,  not  prolong  the  present  subject  of  discussion  by 
examining  those  passages  separately,  especially  as  I  have  already 
noticed  some  of  them  in  the  course  of  the  examination  of  the  Psalms 
and  Prophets.  Being  desirous  to  shew  that  my  interpretation  of 
these  is  fully  supported  by  scriptural  authorities,  I  will  only  lefer 
to  a  few  texts  explanatory  of  the  terms  sacrifice,  ransom,  offering, 
and  the  taking  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  as  ascribed  to  Jesus.  Rom., 
V.  10 ;  Heb.,  U.  17  ;  Eph.,  v.  2 ;  Heb.,  v.  1,  viii.  S,  ix.  14,  23,  26; 
Tit,  ii.  12—14  ;  Heb.,  xiii.  12 ;  Rev.,  i  5 ;  Epk,  i.  7 ;  Luke,  i.  77 ; 
Matt,  XX.  28 ;  Mark,  x.  45 ;  i  Tim.,  ii.  6. 

Now  I  beg  that  my  reader  will  be  pleased  to  determine  whether 
it  would  be  more  consistent  with  the  context,  and  with  the  benevolent 
spirit  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  to  understand  such  words  literally, 
and  thus  ^und  the  salvation  atu^nable  by  Christianity,  upon  flesih 
and  blood,  human  or  divine;  or  whether  it  would  not  rather  be 
thoroughly  reasonable  and  scriptural,  as  well  as  consistent  with  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  to  take  them  in  a  spiritual  sense  as  explained  by 
the  apostles  themselves. 

As  the  Editor's  illustrative  remarks  upon  the  atonement  (pages 
552  and  553)  rest  entirely  on  the  argaments  previously  adduced 
I  will  leave  them  unnoticed,  having  already  examined  those  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  except  only  his  queries,  "  What  shall  we  say 
to  his  impugning "  (p.  108)  **  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divine  and 
human  nature,  even  after  having  acknowledged  it  in  chapter  the 
second ;  and  to  his  ridiculing  his  intercession  ? "  Ac,  -  to  which  I 
must  reply.  It  ^is  iperfectly  optional  with  the  Editor  to  say  for  or 
against  any  one  whatever  his  conscience  may  permit ;  nevertheless 
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I  tbaD,  from  the  dictates  of  my  own  oooKMiiea,  reject  absolutely 
foch  imacooimtable  ideas  as  a  mixed  natue  of  Qod  and  man,  as 
maintained  by  the  Editor,  as  I  bave  prenonsly  rejected  tbe  idea  ai 
a  mixed  nature  of  God,  man,  and  lion,  (^Afl^VIt )  in  wbidi  ffindoos 
profess  tlieir  fnth.  I  hsTe  not  the  most  distant  reeolleetion  of 
acknowledging  Christ's  divine  and  human  nature,  and  shall  theiefogp 
leel  obliged  if  the  Editor  will  have  the  goodness  to  point  oat  in  what 
passage  of  chi^pter  second  of  my  Appeal  I  acknowledged  this  mystny. 
I  bsTS  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  ridicoled,  eren  in  thought,  the 
interoession  of  Jesus  for  mankind:  I  therefore  hope  that  Christian 
charity  will  restrain  the  Editor  from  imputing  to  me  in  fatnre  sach. 
a  charge.  I  only  intended  to  refate  the  argmnent  adduced  by 
Trinitarians,  that  no  being  can  intercede  with  another  being  for  a 
third  one,  nnlefls  the  mediator  be  possessed  of  the  nature  of  the  being 
with  whom,  as  well  as  of  those  for  whom,  he  intercedes. 

T(i  this  assertion  of  the  Editor,  "  the  blood  of  no  mere  creature 
oonld  take  away  sin,"  I  add  the  assertion  also  maintained  by  the 
Editor  that,  *'  die  Creator  is  not  comx>osed  of  blood  and  flesh,"  and 
leare  to  him  to  say,  if  the  blood  of  Jesus  was  not  that  of  a  creature 
whose  blood  it  was.  It  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  of  the  blood 
of  a  creature  being  unable  to  take  away  sin,  and  the  Creator  having  no 
blood,  that  the  taking  away  of  sin  can  have  no  connection  with  blood 
or  a  bloody  sacrifice. 

The  EditCM-  declares,  (p.  554,)  that  "no  one  but  Jehovah,  the 
unchangeable  Qod,  could  atone  for  sin,  justify  the  sinner,  and 
change  his  heart :  the  Father  himself  witnesses  that  it  is  Jehovah 
whom  he  hath  appointed  to  this  glorious  work."  "He  humbled 
himself  by  becoming  in  our  nature  the  Mediator  between  God 
and  men."  Nothing  that  I  can  conceive,  but  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  Trinity,  can  prevent  the  Editor  from  perceiving  gross  inconsist- 
ency between  his  declaring  Jesus  to  be  the  unchangeable  Jehovah,  and 
also  to  have  been  appointed  by  Jehovah,  accoiding  to  whose  will  the 
former  Jehovah  humbled  himself  in  becoming  in  our  nature  a  Mediator. 
How  could  the  unchangeable  Jehovah  be  endued  with  a  new  honour 
which  he  had  not  prior  to  his  appointment  by  the  latter  Jehovah  ? 
How  could  the  unchangeable  God  change  his  condition  by  assuming  a 
new  nature  ?  If  tiie  acceptance  of  a  new  state  of  honour,  the  assuming 
of  a  new  nature,  or  the  alteration  of  properties,  such  as  magnitude 
and  other  conditions,  be  not  considered  as  changes  in  an  object, 
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all  phonomena  maj  safely,  according  to  the  Editor's  maxim,  be 
called  nnchaDgeable ;  and  consequently  the  application  of  the  term 
"  tmchangeable '^  being  common  to  Jehorah,  and  those  who  are  not 
Jehorah,  can  imply  no  pec  nliar  ground  of  distinction  or  reverence 
for  JehoTah.  The  Editor  says,  (p.  545,)  "Nor  does  it*'  (the  Scripture) 
"give  us  the  least  hint  that  God  ever  has  imparted  any  one  infinite 
perfection  to  a  finite  creature.  This,  indeed,  is  impossible  in  its  own 
nature."  I  therefore  beg  to  ask,  whether  or  not,  on  the  same  ground, 
it  is  not  impossible  in  its  own  nature  that  the  whole  of  the  omnipresent 
God  should  be  brought  into  a  circumference  of  a  small  space  subjected 
to  all  human  feelings,  and  clothed  at  one  time  with  two  opposite 
natures,  human  and  divine  ? 

The  Rev.  Editor,  in  the  concluding  pat-t  of  the  subject  of  the 
atonement,  attempts  to  prove  the  infinite  i)<erfection  of  Jesus,  for- 
getting, perhaps,  the  denial  made  by  Jesus  himself  of  omniscience, 
as  well  as  omnipotence  as  narrated  in  the  evangelical  writings.  He 
entirely  avoids  here  noticing  what  I  stated  in  proof  of  the  finite  effects 
of  Christ's  appearance  in  the  world ;  which  I  now  repeat,  and  beg 
that  the  Editor  wiU  favour  me  with  a  reply  thereto.  My  argument  is, 
"  That  the  effects  of  Christ's  appearance  on  earth,  whether  with 
respect  to  the  salvation  or  condemnation  of  mankind  were  finite,  and 
therefore  suitable  to  the  nature  of  a  finite  being  to  accomplish,  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  to  the  present  time  millions  of  human  beings 
are  daily  passing  through  the  world,  whom  the  doctrines  he  taught 
have  never  reached,  and  who  of  cotirse  must  be  considered  as  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  his  having  died  for  the  remission  of  their  ains" 
(Second  Appeal,  p.  170,).  Besides,  it  is  worth  observing,  that  an 
avowal  of  the  beginning  of  creation,  and  of  its  end,  ainoimts  to  a 
proof  of  the  finite  number  of  creatures,  however  numerous  they  may 
be  ;  therefore  atonement  even  for  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  all  of 
them  must  be  of  a  finite  nature. 

Should  it  be  alleged  that  the  sins  committed  by  a  single  individual, 
in  the  limited  period  of  his  life,  though  they  are  finite  in  themselves, 
yet  are  committed  against  the  infinite  God  and  thereby  they  are  infinite, 
and  that  an  atonement  on  the  part  of  an  infinite  being  is  therefore 
necessary  for  their  remission ;  I  shall  reply — In  the  first  place,  the 
assertion  that  the  guilt  committed  against  an  infinite  Being  is 
infinite  in  its  consequences,  is  entirely  xmsupported  by  reason  or 
^Toof,  and  is  contrary  to  scriptural  authorities ;  for  we  find  that 
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the  Israelites   were,   from  time  to  time,  afflicted  with  finite  punish- 
ment  for  the  sins  thej    committed  against    the  infinite     Qod.     1 
Chronicles,  xzi.  12;  ''So  God  came  to  David,  luad  said  untoiiim» 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,    choose  thee  either  three  yeare*  famine,  or 
^iree  monthe  to  be  destroyed  before  tby  foes,  while  that  the  sword 
of  thine  enemies  overtake  thee ;  or  eUe  three  days   the   sword  of 
the  Lord,  even  the  pestilence,  in  the  land,   and  the  angel  of  the 
Lord    destroying  throughout  all   the  coasts  of  Israel,  '*    &o.  Ver. 
15:     "And  God   sent  an  angel  unto  Jerusalem,  to  destroy  it;  aad 
as  he  was  destroying,  the  Lord  heheld,   and  he  repented  him  of  the 
evU,  and  said  to  the  angel  that  destroyed.  It  is  enough,  stay  now 
thine  hand,'*  <&c.  Judges,  ziii.  1 :     "  And  the  /children  of  Israel  did 
evil  in   the   sight  of  the  Lord  :  and  the  Lord  delivered  them  into  the 
hand  of  the  Philistines  forty  years." 

In  the  second  place,  were  we  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  argument, 
we  must,  upon  the  same  ground,  as  far  as  reason  suggests,  esteem  a 
good  act,  done  for  the  honour  of  the   commandment  of  the  infinite 
God,  or  a  prayer  offered  to  propitiate  the  Divine  Majesty,  to  be  also 
worthy  of  infinite  reward  as  its   effect.     Under  these  circumstances 
we  cannot  help  observing,   that  among  those  that  believe  in  any 
revelation,  either  true  or  received  as  true,  there  is,  probably,  no  man 
that  has  not  performed,  at  least,  one  single  righteous  act  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  life  ;  but  as  he  is  a  mortal  and  imperfect  being, 
he  cannot  be   supposed   to  have  escaped  every  sin  in  this  tempting 
world :  every  man,  then,  must  be  both  guilty  of  infinite   bin  and  an 
agent  of  infinite  virtue.     If  we  suppose  that  this  very  person  is  to  be 
punished  for  eternity,  according  to  the   Editor,   for  the   infinite   sin 
he  has  committed,   there  will  be  no  opportunity  of  his  enjoying  an 
infinite  reward  for  his  good  work ;   but,  according   to  the  position,, 
he  must  be  either  rewarded  for  his  good  or  punished  for  his  evil 
actions  for  eternity,  while  justice  requires  that  he  should  experience 
the  consequences  of  both.     Would  it  be  consistent  with  the  perfect 
nature  of  the  just  God,  to  afflict  one  with  eternal  punishment  for 
his  guilt,  leaving,  at  the  same  time,  his  good  deeds  unnoticed  entirely, 
though  performed  with  a  view  to  the  glory  of  God  ?    Is  it  not,  there- 
fore scriptural  as  well  as  reasonable,  that  all  men  should  be  judged^ 
after  death,  according  to  their  good  and  evU  works  ;  and  then,  that 
through  the  intercession  of  one  who  stands   as  a  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  those  who  have,  through  Christ,  truly  repented,  shall  be 
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admitted  to  enjoy  iufixiite  beaatitude  by  the  free  bounty  of  the  Father 
of  the  uniTerae,  to  which  they  are  not  entitled  by  their  own  merit  ? 

As  to  anch  phrases  as  everl<»$tmg  Jire,  or  averlofttny  punishmenUf. 
found  in  the  Knglish  version,  I  beg  to  refer  my  readers  to  the  original 
Ghreek,  in  which  the  term  ac«f  tov,  being  deiiyed  from  cuftiK,  denotes,, 
frequently,  duration  or  aget ;  that  b  "  durable  fire,'*  or,  *'  durable 
punishments."  Besides  thay  may  find  the  term  "  everlasting,'*  when 
applied  to  an  object  not  divine^  implies  long  duration.  Gen.,  xvii.  8 : 
"And  I  will  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the 
land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an 
everlasting  possession,"  Ac,  zlis:.  26 :  "  The  blessings  of  thy  father 
have  prevailed  above  the  blessings  of  my  progenitors,  unto  ihe 
utmost  bound  of  the  everlasting  hills,"  Ac.  Habakkuk,  iii.  6  :  "He 
stood  and  measured  the  earth:  He  beheld  and  drove  asunder  the 
nations ;  and  the  everlasting  mountains  were  scattered,  and  the  per- 
petual hills  did  bow."     Vide  Note  in  the  Second  Appeal,  p.  834. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

INQUIBT  INTO  TBS  DOCTEINB  OF  THE  TSIHnT. 

SscnoN  I. 
The  Pentateuch  and  Pmdme. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  examine  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  a  term 
vhich,  althon^  it  is  frequently  intrpdncted  both  in  orthodox  writiiiga 
and  conversation,  as  the  fondamental  doctrine  of  Christianity,  yet 
is  not  once  found  in  any  part  of  the  sacred  book. 

The  first  position  the  Editor  advances,  in  support  of  the  deity 
of  Jesns,  (556),  is,  that  the  angel,  who  is  said  in  Gen.,  xlviiL 
16,  to  have  redeemed  Jacob,  was  Jesns  himself,  as  he  appears, "  in  the 
Scripture,  distinct  from  the  Father  and  able  to  redeem,"  and  that  the 
same  redeeming  being  was  the  angel  who  spoke  to  Jacob  in  a  dream, 
"  I  am  the  Qod  of  Bethel,"  (Cen.  xxxi.,  13  :)  and  appeared  to  Moses 
''  in  a  flame  of  fire,  out  of  the  midst  of  an  unconsumed  bush,"  (Exodus  \ 
iii.  2,)  and  who  came  up  from  Gilgal  to  Bochim,  and  said,  "  I  made  ' 
you  go  up  out  of  Egypt,"  Ac.  (Judges,  ii.  1,)  and  called  unto  Abraham 
out  of  the  heaven,  and  said,  *'  Thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son  from  me,"  Cen.  xxii.  12,)  whence  the  Editor  concludes, 
that  Christ  being  the  redeeming  angel,  and  that  redeeming  angel 
being  the  angel  that  spoke  of  himself  as  Gkxl  in  other  instances,  Christ 
is  Ckxi.  The  Ekiitor,  although  he  fills  more  than  two  pages  with  this 
argument,  yet  never  thinks  of  producing  a  single  authority  for  his 
inference,  that  the  angel  who  redeemed  Jacob,  was  Christ,  or  for  his 
identifying  that  angel  with  those  angels  whom  the  Editor  considers 
as  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  only  reason 
he  assigns  for  his  first  supposition  is,  that  the  angel  appeared  ''  distinct 
from  the  Father  and  able  to  redeem ;  "  hence  he  was  Christ  who  is 
represented  as  the  redeemer  of  his  people.  Can  the  circumstance  of 
the  performance  of  similar  acts,  by  two  persons,  identify  one  with  the 
other?  If  so,  we  must,  on  the  same  ground,  identify  God  with  the 
himian  race,  the  Scriptures  having  ascribed  to  them  both,  such  attri- 
butes as  mercy,  wrath,  reward,  and  pimishment ;  and  we  also,  on  the 
same  principle,  must  maintain  the  identity  of  Jesus  with  all  those  that 
are  said  in  the  sacred  books  to  have  redeemed  people  at  different 
times.    Isaiah,  bdii.  0  :  "  In  all  their  affliction  he  was  afflicted,  and 
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the  aagel  of  his  presence  $aved  them ;  in  his  lore  and  in  his  pity  he 
redeemed  them,  and  he  bare  them,  and  earned  them  all  the  days  of 
old."  Ruth,  ir,  14  :  "  And  the  woman  said  mito  Kaomi,  Blessed  be 
ihe  Lord  who  hath  not  left  thee  this  day  without  a  redxtner*  ^l^i 
that  his  name  may  be  famous  in  Israel."  Neh.  v.  8 :  "  We,  after  our 
ability,  have  redeemed  oar  brethren  the  Jews,  who  were  sold  unto  the. 
heathen." 

Were  we  to  admit,  for  41  moment,  that  the  angel  who  redeemed 
Jacob  was  indeed  Jesns,  it  would  necessarily  follow,  according  to  the 
Editor,  that  there  was  Christ-man-Jesus,  God-Jesus,  and  Angel- 
Jesus  ;  that  is,  that  Christ  is  possessed  of  a  ihree-fold  nature,  and 
to  be  esteemed  as  an  obedient  servant  in  his  human  capacity,  as.  a 
faithful  messenger  in  his  angelical  nature,  and  as  an  independent 
master  and  employer  in  his  divine  essence ! 

If  it  be  alleged  that  the  term  angel  is  here  only  figuratively 
applied  to  Jesus,  1  shall  reply,  that  we  find  nothing  in  the  verse  that 
can  prevent  the  application  of  the  term  "  angel "  to  the  angel  of  Qod 
in  its  literal  sense ;  no  one,  under  such  a  circumstance,  can  be 
justified  in  adopting  a  metaphorical  meaning ;  nevertheless  we  will, 
in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  aacred  writings,  maintain  the 
opinion  that  God  is  the  only  true  redeemer,  and  that  his  Christ,  his 
angels,  and  his  prophets,  are  redeemers  in  a  secondary  sense  ;  that  is 
they  are  the  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God  in  his  works  of  redemp* 
tion.  If  the  scriptures  do  not  scruple  to  call  angels,  like  Jesus, 
*'  GKxlsi"  and  *'  Sons  of  Gkxi,"  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  we  should  not 
wonder  if  we  find  the  term  "  redeemer  "  applied  to  any  angel  of  God, 
in  .an  inferior  sense. — ^Ptolm,  xcvii.  7  :  "  Worship  him,  ye  gods." 
Judges,  xiii.  21, 22 :  ''  Then  Manoah  knew  that  he  was  an  angel  of 
the  Lord,  and  Manoah  said  unto  his  wife,  We  shall  surely  die, 
because  we  have  seen  God." — Job,  i.  G :  ''  The  sons  of  God  came  to 
present  themselves  before  the  Lord."  As  to  his  latter  supposition,, 
that  the  angel  who  redeemed  Jacob  was  the  same  that  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream,  and  to  Abraham  and  to  others,  on  difEerent  occa* 


*  In  the  English  Bible  the  term  kinsman  is  here  empbyed.  This,  hovrevier,  is 
insoconte^  whieh  will  iqipeac  by  leferring  to  the  oontezt  It  is  thereby  made  evident 
liiat,  before  the  birth  of  this  son,  Ruth  and  ffaomi  had  Boas  and  others  as  their 
Ipptymftn,  and  therefore  the  expression  "who  hath  not  left  thee  this  day  withonft  a 
kinsman  "  cannot  have  reference  to  the  child  then  bom.  Besides  the  synonymous  term 
"restorer  of  thy  lifo"  used  in  terse  15th  for  the  child,  sufficiently  determines  the 
meaning. 
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fliaiifly  the  Editor  neither  attempte   to  assign  nssons  nor  does    be 
endeaYOur  to  shew  anj  aniboritgr  for  his  assertion.    Eie  migHt,  por* 
haps,  lay  stress  on  the  definite  article  prefixed  to  the  word  '*  waigiel^  ** 
ift  aeveral  of  these  instances,  in  the  English  version,  (whidi  he  cannot 
do  without  total  disregard  to  the  idiom  and  use  of  the  Hebrew   langu- 
age,; and  thereby  might  attempt  to  substantiate  the  identity  of 
angel  with  the  other,     fle  would  however,  in  this  case,  soon 
his  own  error,  if  he  should  refer  to  Judges  xiii.  16,  where  the  an^l 
(with  the  definite  article  in  the  common  version)   says  to   Mancmh, 
*'  Though  thou  detain  me,  I  will  not  eat  of  thy  brefid  ;  and  if  Ibon 
wilt  ofEer  a  burnt-offering,  thou  must  offer  it  unto  the  Lord,"   declar- 
ing himself  unworthy  of  the  worship  due  to  God  alone ;  or   if  he 
should  turn  to  2  Samuel,  xxiv.  16,  where  the  angel  is  represented  as 
an  obedient  messeager  of  Qod,  a  destroying  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  Jehovah.    Many  other  instances  might  be  cited  of  a  similar  natiune. 
flow,  then,  can  Jesus  if  he  be  the  being  termed  the  angel,  speak  of 
himself,  (as  the  Bkiitor  supposes,)  as  Gkxi  in  one  instance,  while  in 
others  he  renounces  his  ewn  deity,  and  even  declares,  that  he  destroys 
the  lives  of  thousands  by  the  oommand  of  a  superior  being  ? 

Let  US  now  examine  whether  or  not  the  prophets  as  well  as  the 
angels  of  God,  in  the  delivery  of  his  message  and  his  will,  did  not 
often  speak  in  behalf  of  God,  as  if  God  himself  had  spoken.  I  con- 
fine my  notice  to  the  prophets  ;  for  were  I  U)  point  out  any  angel 
speaking  in  behalf  of  Jehovah,  without  distinction  of  persons,  the 
Editor  might  attempt  to  deduce  from  this  very  circumstance,  that 
that  angel  was  God  the  Son. 

Instances  similar  to  the  following  abound  in  the  Old  Treatment 
Isaiah  x.  4 — 7  :  '*  Without  me  they  shall  bow  down  under  the  pri- 
soners, and  they  shsll  fall  under  the  slain.     For  all  iMs  his  anger  is 
not  turned  away,  but  his  hand  is  stretched  out  still.     0  Assyrian,  the 
rod  of  mine  anger,  and  the  staff  in  their  hand  is  my  indignation.     I 
will  send  him  against  an  hypocritical  nation,  and  against  the  people 
(^  my  Wrath  will  I  give  him  a  charge,  to  take  the  spoil,  and  to  take 
the  prey,  and  to  tread  them  down  like  the  mire  of  the  streets,     fiow- 
beit  he  meaneth  not  so,  neither  doth  his  heart  think  so ;  but  it  is  in 
his  heart  to  destroy  and  cut  off  nations  not  a  few."     Ch.  xxix.   1^-3 : 
"  Woe  to  Ariel,  to  Ariel,  the  city  where  David  dwelt !  add  ye  year  to 
year ;  let  them  kill  sacrifices ;  yet  I  will  distress  Ariel,  and  there 
shall  be  heaviness  and  sorrow :  and  it  shall  be  unto  me  as  ArieL    I 
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trill  camp  against  thee  Toniid  about,  and  will  lay  eeige  against  thee 
tiidi  a  mount,  and  I  will  raise  forts  against  thee.**  Micah,  iv.  13 : 
**  Arise  and  thresh,  O  daughter  of  Zion,  lir>r  I  will  make,^  &e,  €9k  t. 
1 :  **  Now  gather  thyself  in  troops,  O  daughter  of  troops ;  he  hath 
laid  siege  against  us :  they  shall  smite  the  judge  of  brael  with  a  rod 
npon  the  cheek.  But  thoo,  Bethlehem  Ephiatah,  thongh  thon  be 
litlile  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come 
forth  nnto  me,  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel,"  &c.  Now  I  presume, 
the  Editor  will  not  propose  to  identify  those  prophets  with  the  Deity ; 
yet  he  must  admit  that  his  argument,  if  it  has  any  weight  at  all,  must 
force  us  to  submit  to  that  monstrous  conclusion. 

In  the  course  of  this  argument  the  Re^.  Editor  asserts,  thait 
**  Christ  also,  in  Jchn,  viii.,  declares  himself  to  be  precisely  what 
Jehovah  declares  himself  in  Exodus,  iii.  14 :  '  Thus  shalt  thou  say 
nnto  the  children  of  Israel,  /  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you.'  John  viii. 
24:  '  If  ye  belieye  not  that  I  am  (he  being  supplied*)  ye  shall  die  in 
your  sins  ;*  and  ver.  58, '  Verily,  verily,  1  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham 
was,  I  am.*  *'  How  is  it  possible  that  the  Editor,  a  diligent  student  ol 
the  Bible  far  thirty  or  forty  years,  can  have  made  such  a  palpable  mis- 
take as  to  assert,  that  the  declaration  of  J^ovah,  in  Exod.,  iii.,  and 
that  of  Jesus,  in  John,  viii.,  are  prsewtfly  ihe  Mim«i?  It  is  but  his  zeal 
to  support  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  that  can  have  prevented 
him  from  examining  the  phrases  found  in  these  two  chapters.  In  Exod., 
€kxl  says,  ''Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  children  of  Israel,  ^T^*1H  T6H 
nVIH*  the  being  who  ia  being '  that  sent  me  unto  you  ;*'  a  phrase  in 
Hebrew,  which  implies  Him  who  alone  can  be  described  as  only  mere 
being  or  existence,  and  which  is  translated  in  the  Greek  Septuagint, 
thoujg^  nott  very  correctly,  ''cyci  cc  t  o  tav*  '^  I  am  the  being.'*  But  in 
the  Gkwpel  of  John  (viii.  24)  the  words  are,  '*  I  am,"  (he  or  Christ,) 
and  the  original  Greek  "cooi  cifu**  **  I  am,**  without  the  addition  of 
''o  car**  "the  being,**  as  is  found  in  the  Septuagint.  In  the  Hebrew 
translation  of  John,  viii.  24,  HlH  *»:iH  or  '*  I  he,**  is  found.  So  in  ver. 
58»  we  find  only  "cy«>  cc/u'  or  *'I  am.**    In  John,  viii.   24,  the  word 

*  iT^riM  ^^  ^®  fotun  tense  of  H'trT  ^  ^>  wUcb  literally  implies  "  I  shall  be,"  and 
16  und  for  **I  am,"  ihai  is,  *1  am  and  I  shall  ha;"  eqaivaleat  to  the  "eternal  bentg.** 
The  Je«iB  oooaequendy  oovnt  this  leim  among  the  names  of  God,  as  iseivident  from  its 
being  used  in  agreement  with  a  verb  ia  the  third  pervon,  as  in  the  aboTe-dted  veiae. 

t  I  say  not  very  oorreody,  because  we  find  in  the  Septuagint,  the  term  rT\*"TM> 
rendered  q  ^^  or  the  being,  in  one  instance,  and  cad)  ctfii  ni  lien  of  the  same  term 
j'l^TM  in  the  other. 
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''xyN<^o«'  '^  ^  ooune  supplied  in  comparing  with  Matt,  zziy.  5,  **  1 
am  Christ,"  and  with  John,  iy.  25,  26.  I  would  then  ask.  Is  ilVIH 
Tti^M  nVIM.  or  "the  being  who  is  being,"  a  phrase  precisely  the  aancie 
with  "cy<tt  civi  or  "  I  am"?  If  so,  it  must  require  a  mode  of  argoment 
to  prove  it,  equally  beyond  my  comprehension  with  the  mysterious 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  it  is  brought  to  support. 

From  the  circumstance  of  Jesus*  having  announced  ''before  Ab- 
raham was  I  am"  (v.  58.)  the  Editor  concludes  that  "the  Jews  at  onoe 
understood  him  to  declare  himself  Qod  and  took  up  stones  to  stone  bim  : 
nor  did  Jesus  hint  that  they  had  mistaken  him;"  a  silence  which  the 
Editor  thinks  amounts  to  the  tacit  acknowledgment  by  Jesus  of  his 
deity.  But  from  the  context  of  verse  the  58th,  it  appears  clearly  that 
the  indignation  of  the  Jews  arose  from  the  idea  that  Jesus  declared 
himself  not  merely  the  contemporary  of  Abmham,  but  even  gave  out 
that  before  Abraham,  he  was ;  and  that  it  was  for  this  they  attempted 
to  stone  him.  It  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Jesus  left  the  JewB 
to  labour  under  a  misconception  of  his  meaning,  for  we  find  the  same  to 
have  been  the  case  in  several  other  instances.  Thus :  John,  ii.  19  and 
21,  "Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them :  destroy  this  temple  and  io 
three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.  Then  said  the  Jews :  Forty  and  six  yeaie 
was  this  temple  in  building  and  wilt  diou  rear  it  up  in  three  days? 
But  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body."  John,  vi.  53  and  66,  viii.  26 — 
27.  "I  have  many  things  to  say  and  to  judge  of  you,  but  he  that  sent 
me  is  true  ;  and  I  speak  to  the  world  those  things  which  I  have  heard 
of  him :  they  understood  not  that  he  spake  to  them  of  the  Father.'* 

The  Editor  mentions  (559)  that  ''Job  also  testifies  that  the 
redeemer  is  Qod ;"  and  quotes  Job,  xix.  25 — 26,  ''  For  I  know  that  my 
redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth.  And  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in 
my  flesh  shall  I  see  God."  I  fully  coincide  with  the  Editor  in  this 
declaration :  not  Job  alone  but  all  the  other  writers  ol  the  sacred 
books  testify  that  the  true  redeemer  is  Gkxl ;  and  they  all  expected 
him  to  cast  his  mercy  upon  them,  both  at  the  last  moment  of  their 
life,  and  at  the  last  period  of  the  world.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
expression  in  the  passage  in  question  has  induced  the  Ekiitor  to  refer 
to  the  other  texts  cited,  "  would  we  know  whether  by  Ghxl,  Job  means 
some  inferior  deity,  neither  creature  nor  creator ;"  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  term  redeemer  is  frequently  in  the  sacred  writinga 
applied  in  its  strict  sense  to  the  Most  High  God ;  and  that  the  phnses^ 
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*'He  ahall  Btaod  st  last,"  and  "I  shall  see  God,"  whioL  are  alao  found 
in  the  above  passage,  are  often  spoken  of  the  Supreme  Being,  ^thout 
implying  any  necessity  of  nnderstanding  them  as  applicable  to  an 
inferior  deity,  either  oreatnre  or  creator.  Ezodns,  xxxir.  5 :  "  And 
the  Lord  descended  in  the  clond,  and  stood  with  him  there,"  Ac, 
Zech.,  xiv.  3,  4 :  "  Then  shall  the  Lord  go  forth  and  fight  against 
those  nations,  as  when  he  fought  in  the  day  of  battle.  And  his  feet 
wiU  stand  in  that  day  npon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  whioh  is  before 
Jerusalem  "  Numb.,  xiv.  14 :  *'  That  thou  art  seen  face  to  face."  Matt., 
T.  8 :  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  The 
phrase,  *'  at  the  latter  day,"  found  in  yer.  25,  is  incorrectly  rendered 
in  the  English  yersion  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  piilHt  &^ 
has  been  already  noticed  in  page  37.    [Note.] 

The  Editor  refers  his  readers  to  Psalm,  ii.  last  verse,  "  Kiss  the 
son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  his  wrath  is 
kindled  but  a  little.  Blessed  are  they  who  trust  in  him," — leaving- 
the  context  carefully  out  of  sight.  I  therefore  deem  it  proper  to  cite 
the  preceding  verses  here,  that  the  public  may  judge  whether  the  verse 
referred  to  by  the  Editor  be  directly  applicable  to  Jesus  or  to  David. 
David  thus  relates  the  circumstance  of  the  hostile  disposition  of  the 
heathen  kings  against  Gkxl  and  against  bis  anointed  David  himself, 
in  verses  i — 3,  and  the  despite  of  Qod  at  their  vain  boast,  in  verses 
4 — 6.  He  then  mentions,  in  verses  7 — ^9,  how  God  afforded  him  con* 
eolation :  "  I  will  declare  the  decree :  The  Lord  hath  said  unto  me, 
thou  art  my  son ;  this  day  havb  i  begottbk  thbb.  Ask  of  me,  and 
I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  utmost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a 
rod  of  iron ;  thou  shalt  dauiK  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel. 
David  lastly  mentions  what  Gkxl  recommended  those  heathen  kings 
to  do  for  their  safety,  verses  10—12 :  "  Beware  now,  therefore,  0  ye 
kings  ;  be  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the  earth  !  Serve  the  Lord  with 
fear,  and  rejoice  with  trembling.  Kiss  the  son,  lest  he  be  angry," 
&c.  Here  Jehovah,  in  verse  7,  calls  David,  **  My  eon,  thie  day  have 
I  begotten  thee,^*  corresponding  with  Psalm,  Ixxxiz.  27,  "  Also,  I  will 
make  him  (David)  my  first-bom,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth." 
I  must  again  say,  that  nothing  except  the  violent  force  of  early- 
acquired  prejudice  can  lead  any  one  to  the  direct  application  of  the 
term  "  son  "  (found  again  in  verse  12  of  the  same  Psalm,  relating  to 
the  same  subject)  to  another  than  David.    Gkxl  again  assures  David, 
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in  veraes  8,  9,  than  ke  wcnM  have  the  heathen  for  his  pooooanion,  and 
that  ho  would  faveak  the  heathana  and  daah  them  to  pieces.     So  we 
&ftd  in  1  Ghson.  ziv.  8 :  ''  When  the  PhilistineB  heacd  that  David  was* 
anointed  kingover  all  larael,  all  the  Philiatinea  went  up  to  aeek  David 
and  David  heard  of  it ;  and  went  oat  agsinBt  them."     Ver.  16,  17  : 
"David  therefore  did    aa  Gk>d  commanded  him:    and    they  amote 
the  hoet  of  the  Philiatinea  from  Giheon  even  to   Cktser.     And  the 
fame  of  David  went  out  into   all  landB;   and   the   Lord   broo^ 
the  fear  of  him  upon  M  natiotu,**    And  ch.  xviii.  1 — 8 :  "  Now  after 
this  it  came  to  paaa,  that  David   amote  the   Philiatines,   and  sab- 
dued  them,  and  took  Gkth  and  her  towna  out  oi  the  hand  of  the 
Philiatinea.    And  he  smote  Moab ;  and  the  lioabitea  became  David's 
servants,  and  brought   gifta.     And    David  smote   Hadarezer,   king 
of  Zobah,   unto  Hamath,  as  he  went  to  establiah  his   dominicm  by 
the   Euphrates.      And  David  took  from  him  a  thousand  chariots, 
and  seven  thousand  horsemen,  and  twenty  thousand  footmen. :    David 
also  houghed  aU  the  chariot  horses,  but  received  of  them   an  hun- 
dred chariots.    And  when  the  Syrians  of  Damaaona   came  to  help 
Hadarezer,  king  of  Zobah,  David  slew  of  the   Syrians  two-and-tvrenty 
thousand  men.    Then  David  put  ganisons  in  Syriardamascos,  and 
the  Syrians  became  David's  servants,  and  brought  gifts.      Thus  the 
Lord  preserved  David  tchithersoever  he  went.     And  David   took  the 
ahields  of  gold  that  were  on  the  servants  of  Hadarezer,  and  brought 
them  to  Jerusalem.     Likewise  from  Tibhath,  and  from  Chun,  cities 
of  Hadarezer,  brought  David  very  much  brass,   wherewith  Solomaa 
made  the  brazen  sea,  and  the    pillars,  and  the  vessels   of    brass." 
And  also  ch.  xx.  2,  3  :     *'  And  David  took  the   crown  of   tkeir  king 
from  ofE  his  head,   and  found  it  to  weigh  a  talent  of  gold;  and 
there  were  precious  stones  in  it ;  and  it  was  set  upon  David's  head : 
and  he  brought  also  exceeding  much  spoil  out  of  the  city.     And  he 
brought  out  the  people  that  were  in  it,  and  cut  them  with  scnos,  and 
with  harrou>$  of  irorij  and  with  axes.     Even  so  dealt  David  with  all 
the  cities  of  the  childem  of  Ammon.     And  David  and  all  the  people 
returned  to  Jerusalem."     Do  not  such  denunciations  as  "  Thou  shalt 
break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,"  "  Thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces," 
found  in  ver.  9  of  the  above  Psalm  correspond  with  1    Chron.  xx., 
'*  David  smote  the   Philistines ;"  "  he  smote  Moab  ;**  *<  David  smote 
Hadarezer ;"  "  David  slew  of  the  Syrians  two  and  twenty  thousand 

*  Vide  Psalm  ii.  2,  **  against  his  anointed." 
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men  ;'*  "  David  took  the  crown  of  their  king  from  off  his  head  ;"  "  and 
cut  them  '*  (the  citizens)  *'  with  saws,  and  with  harrows  of  iron  "  ? 
Are  not  these  directly  suitable  to  the  history  of  David  the  conqueror* 
called  by  God,  his  son,  rather  than  to  the  office  and  nature  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  who,  though  most  exalted  among  the  sons  of 
God,  was  himself  the  victim  of  the  rage  of  unbelievers  ?  Even  upon 
the  Trinitarian  system,  do  not  such  sentences  as  "  Ask  I  shall  give 
thee  the  heathen  for  an  inheritance,**  corresponding  with  the  passages 
in  ChronideSj  "  The  Lord  brought  the  fear  of  him"  (David)  **  upon  aU, 
nations,'^  "  Thus  the  Lord  preserved  David  whithersoever  he  went*** 
admit  of  better  application  to  David,  whose  glory  depended  from  time 
to  time  upon  his  supplications  to  Gkxl,  than  to  Jesus,  who,  as  God 
himself,  according  to  the  Editor,  was  possessed  of  infinite  power  and 
glory  from  eternity,  and  needed  not  to  ask  of  another  ?  Does  not 
such  address  to  the  heathen  kings  as  *'  Kiss  the  son,  lest  he  be  angry,*' 
&c.t  agree  with  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  1  Ckron.,  xviii.  xz : 
"  The  Moabites  became  David*s  servants,  and  brought  gifts  ;**  "  the 
Syrians  became  David's  servants,  and  brought  gifts;**  "and  he 
brought  out  the  people — and  cut  them  with  saws,  and  with  harrows 
of  iron,  and  with  axes.  Even  so  dealt  David  with  all  the  cities 
of  the  children  of  Ammon  ?** 

The  opponents  whom  David  broke  "  with  a  rod  of  iron,"  were  his 
political  enemies  ;  consequently  the  assertion  of  the  Editor,  that  **  the 
destruction  to  spiritual  enemies  is  no  where  in  scripture  described  as 
arising  from  the  wrath  of  a  mere  creature,**  has  no  applicability  to 
the  subject  in  question.  As  to  his  assertion,  *'  Prophets  denoimced 
on  men  the  wrath  of  Gkxl,  and  pronounced  on  them  a  curse  in  his 
name,*'  I  only  refer  the  Rev.  Editor  to  2  Kings,  v.  26,  27,  in 
which  Elisha  is  said,  when  displeased  at  the  conduct  of  his  servant,  to 
have  miraculously  punished  him  with  leprosy,  without  pronouncing 
on  him  verbally  any  curse  in  the  name  of  God ;  and  also  to  Exod., 
zxiii.  21,  wherein  he  will  find  that  the  angels  of  God,  if  provoked, 
have  the  power  of  keeping  away  pardon  from  men. 

It  may,  however,  be  fairly  concluded  from  the  authority  and  acts 
of  Jesus  himself,  that  both  the  angel  and  the  prophets  of  God,  in 
performing  miracles,  either  of  punishment  or  reward,  acconling  as 
they  were  disposed,  applied  always  to  Qod  for  power,  though  they 
sometimes  omitted  to  express  such  applications  verbally,  John,  xi. 
'41,  42 :  "  And  Jesus  '*  (in  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead)  "  lifted  up 

47 
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his  eyes  and  said,  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me  ;  and 

•  i  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  dlvDayi" 

From  the  words,  "  who  trust  in  him,**  found  in  the  second  Psalm, 

'  the  Editor  attempts  to  prove  the  deity  of  the  Son  on  the  supposition 
that  the  phrase  "to  trust  in"  is  exclusively  applicable  to  God,  and 
corroborates  his  opinion  by  Jer.,  ivii.  5,  forgetting  that  this  term, 
though  it  is  often  used  with  reference  to  God,  yet  is  applied  some- 
times to  created  beings.  Frov.,  xxxi.  11 :  "  The  heart  of  her  husband 
doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so  that  he  shall  have  no  need  of  spoil" 
Isaiah,  xiv.  32  :  **  The  Lord  hath  founded  Zion,  and  the  poor  of  his 
people  shall  trust  in  it."  As  to  Jer.,  xvii.  5,  quoted  by  the  Editor, 
"  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Cursed  be  he  that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh 
flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth  from  Jehovah,"  it,  of  coarse, 
implies  that  he  who  trusts  in  man,  independently  of  Gkxi,  should  be 
cursed,  as  appears  from  the  last  sentence  of  the  same  verse,  "  whose 

'  heart  departeth  from  Jehovah  " 

The  Editor  quotes  Psalm,  xxiv.  1,  2 :  "  The  earth  is  Jehovah's  and 
the  fulness  thereof,  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein ;  for  he 
hath  founded  it  upon  the  sea,  and  established  it  upon  the  floods," 

'  and  compares  it  with  John,  i.  3,  "All  things  were  made  by  him,  (the 
Word,)  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  which  was  made. 
The  inference  which  he  draws  from  this  comparison  is,  that  "  In  creat- 
ing power,  Christ  is  equal  to  Jehovah."  Were  we  to  overlook  the 
mistranslation  of  this  verse*  in  the  English  version,  (which  it  is  almost 
impossible  not  to  notice,)  and  to  understand  the  passages  as  it  stands 

,  in  the  orthodox  translation,  we  should  esteem  Jesus  as  the  cause  of 
all  created  things.  But  we  should  be  in  this  case  naturally  inclined 
to  ascertain  whether  Jesus  was  an  efiEcient  or  an  instrumental  cause 

*  [All  things  were  done  by  him.]  "  All  things  were  made  bj  him  and  without  him  was 
not  any  thing  made  that  waa  made."  Newoome :  who  explains  it  of  the  creation  of  the 
TJaible  material  world  by  Christ,  aa  the  agent  and  instrument  of  God.  See  his  notes  on 
'yersea  3  and  10.  But  this  is  a  sense  which  the  word  {Xtv^TO  will  not  admit,  rivofiai 
occurs  upwards  of  seven  hundred  times  in  the  New  Testament,  but  never  in  the  sense 
of  create.  It  signifies  in  this  gospel,  where  it  occurs  fifty-three  times,  to  be,  to  oome,  to 
'liecome,  to  come  to  pass  ;  also,  to  be  done  or  transacted.  Chapter  xv.  7  ;  xir.  36.  It  has  the 
Utter  sanae,  Matt.,  v.  18 ;  vi,  8 ;  xxi,  42 ;  xxvi,  6.  "All  things  in  the  Christian  dispenaation 
wero  dona  by  Christ"  i,  e,  by  his  authority,  and  according  to  hia  direction ;  and  in  the 
Biinistry  committed  to  his  apostles,  nothing  has  been  done  without  his  warrant.  See  John 
'xT,  4,  5  :  "  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing,"  Compare  verses,  7, 10, 16 ;  John,  xvii,  8  ;  CoU  i. 
'16, 17  ;  Cape,  ibid,  (Improved  Version.) 
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of  those  things ;  since  the  preposition  "  by"  found  in  the  yene, 
signifies  either  a  principal  agent  of  an  action,  or  an  instrument 
therein.  We  find  Heb.,  1.2,  (as  it  stands  in  the  English  version,} 
deciding  the  question  beyond  a  doubt;  "(Gkxi  hath  in  these  last 
days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all 
things,  htf  whom  also  he  made  tfU  tooHdf."  Eph.,  iii.  9  :  "  Who  (Qod) 
created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ**  Here  all  the  worlds  are  repre-* 
sented  as  made  by  Jesus  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  .of  GkxL 
It  is  hoped  that  after  reflecting  upon  this  decision,  by  the  author 
of  these  epistles,  the  Editor  may,  perhaps,  retract  his  assertion, 
that  "  in  creating  power,  Christ  is  equal  to  Jehoyah' ",  and  be  of 
opinion  that  the  world  was  made  by  the  will  of  one  being.  Could 
not  Jehovah,  to  whom  the  Editor  ascribes  omnipotence,  create  this 
woiM  indejpendently  of  another  omnipotent  being,  equal  to  him  **  ixi 
creating  power  *7  If  not,  the  world  must  be,  in  this  case,  the  joint 
production  of  Jehovah  and  Christ,  as  well  as  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
(whom  the  Editor  here  omits  to  notice,)  and  each  of  them  must 
depend  upon  the  others  in  creation,  like  joint  managers  oi  a  concern. 
Can  the  Editor  point  out  any  set  of  men,  or  any  nation  professing  a 
grosser  polytheism  than  this  ?  The  only  dijGEerence  that  he  can  shew 
between  his  notion  and  that  of  avowed  polytbeiste,  must  consist 
only  in  respect  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  supposed  number 
of  Creators — a  distinction  which  will  amount  to  nothing  intrinsic  I 
must  now  leave  the  subject  to  the  sound  judgment  of  my  reader. 

The  Editor  further  proceeds,  saying,  *' With  reference.to  Chiist, 
Paul  adds  (1  Cor.,  z.  25,  26,)  "  Whatsoever  is  sold  in  the  shamUee, 
th€U  eat :  For  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof."  He 
then  concludes,  **  If  this  Psalm,  (xdy.  1)  then,  speak  of  Jehovah  the 
Father,  the  same  absolute  dominion  over  the  earth  is  here  ascribed  to 
the  Son  as  to  the  Father ;  if  the  Son,  he  is  there  termed  Jehovah,*^-^ 
St.  Paul  here  justifies  the  eating  of  whatever  is  sold  in  the  shambles, 
referring  to  Psalm  zxiv.  1,  as  his  reason  for  such  justification,  without 
the  most  distant  allusion  to  Jesus  :  I  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover the  ground  upon  which  the  Editor  founded  his  foregoing 
conclusion.  For  further  illustration  I  quote  the  paraphrase  by  a  most 
eminent  personage  on  the  above  verses  of  Corinthians  :  "  Eat  what- 
ever is  sold  in  the  shambles,  without  any  inquiry  or  scruple,  whether 
it  had  been  offered  to  any  idol  or  no.  For  the  earth  and  all  therein 
are  the  good  creatures  of  the  true  God,  given  by  him  to  men  for  their 
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VBe." — (Locke,  Vol.  viii.)  If  the  Editor  still  insistB,  in  defiance  of  St 
Paul's  reference,  of  common  sense,  and  of  the  above  paraphrase,  that 
in  1  Cor.,  x.  26,  St.  Paul  alludes  to  Jesus,  I  should  take  upon  myself 
to  refer  him  to  Hebrews,  i.  2,  (the  Son)  "  whomhe(Qod)  hath  appoint- 
ed heir  of  all  thing$  "  ;  and  the  John,  iii.  35,  "  The  Father  loveth  the 
Son,  and  hath  given  all  thinga  into  his  hand.**  These  I  hope  will  con- 
vince him  that  all  the  power  and  possession  of  the  Son,  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  are  derived  from  the  gift  of  the  Father  of  the 
universe. 

The  Editor  quotes  1  Cor.,  x.  22:  "Do  we  provoke  the  Lord  to 
jealousy  ?  Are  we  stronger  than  he  ?**  whence  he  infers  that  '*  the 
Lord  then  is  capable  of  bein^  pr .  'oked  by  the  worship  of  idols  equally 
with  God.*'  Qranting  that  St.  Paul  means  Jesus  by  the  term  "  Lord," 
and  by  the  pronoun  "  he,*'  in  verse  the  22nd,  (a  position  which  is 
unsupported  by  proof,)  we  still  firjd  nothing  in  the  fpassage  elevating 
Jesus  to  equality  with  his  Father.  The  apostle  may,  according  to  the 
Editor's  interpretation,  be  supposed  to  have  prohibited  Christians 
from  provoking  Christ  to  jealousy,  by  partaking  of  the  cup  and  table 
of  devils,  instead  of  those  of  Christ,  of  which  their  Master  required 
them  to  partake,  as  appears  from  the  immediately  preceding  verse — 
<«  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup  of  devils.  Te 
cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  of  the  table  of  devils.'* 
Is  it  not  natural  that  Jesus,  who  enjoined  the  apostles  to  observe 
the  Lord's  Supper,  would  be  provoked  to  jealousy  by  hisfoUoweiB 
partaking  both  of  his  table,  and  of  the  sacrifice  offered  to  idols, 
without  his  thereby  equalizing  himself  with  God  ?  I  find  that  the  pro- 
phets of  God  are  declared  in  more  pointed  terms  to  have  been  jealous 
of  the  dishonor  manifested  to  God  ;  but  no  one  has  ever  felt  disposed 
to  ascribe  to  them  equality  with  his  Divine  Majesty.  1  Kings,  xix.  10: 
"  And  he  said,  I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  Gkxi  of  hosts ; 
for  the  children  of  Israel  have  forsaken  thy  covenant,  and  throvm  down 
thy  altars,"  &c. 

I  will  repeat  verbatim  the  Editor's  quotation  of  Psalm,  xxiv.  8  and 
Eph.,  iv.  8,  and  his  inference  of  the  Deity  of  Jesus  from  the  com- 
parison of  the  one  with  the  other,  that  my  reader  may  perceive  how 
violently  prejudice  can  operate  upon  the  human  mind.  He  says 
(561)  that  "  in  verse  8th  one  is  about  to  enter  heaven  as  the  king 
of  glory ;  who  is  called  *  Jehovah,'  mighty  in  battle."  Iq  Eph.,  iv. 
'*  Jesus  eUetohere  styled  the  Lord  of    glory,    ascends,   having  'led 
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captivity  captive,  which^implies  battle  and  victory.*      Here  also  the 

6on  is  either  described  as  equal  in  might  to  Jehovah,  or  as  Jehovah 

himself."    There  are  not  in  verse  eighth  nor  in  the  whole  Psalm,  xdv, 

such  phrases  as  "  captivity  captive  "  or  *'  ascend  on  high  "  as  found  in 

Eph.,  iv.  8 ;  nor  are  there,  in  the  whole  Chapter  iv.  of  Ephesians,  thu 

terms  "  king  of  glory,"  or  even  "  Lord  of  gloiy,"  or  "  mighty  in  battle," 

as  we  find  stated  in  the  above  Psalm.    The  Psalm  commences  by  a 

declaration  of  Gkxl*s  sovereignty  over  the  earth — ^proceeds  to  state 

the  virtues  that  must  belong  to  those  who  seek  his  presence  and 

desire  his  blessing — ^and  concludes  with  an  exhortation  to  Jerusalem 

to  receive  him  as  the  king  of  gloiy — the  Lord  of  Hoets.     But  the 

subject  of  the  above  verse  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  Jesus, 

who  ascended  on  high  to  give  divine  gifts  to  men,  after  he  had 

deseended  first  into  the  middle  of  ths  grave,  as  is  evident  from  the 

immediately  following  verse  :  **  Now  that  he  ascended,  what  is  it,  but 

that  he  also  descended  first  into  the  lower  parte  of  the  earth"  and  so 

on ; — a  descent  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  God.  Verse  the  8th  of  iv* 

Eph.  is  an  obvious  reference  to  Psalm,  Ixviii.  18,  a  fact  which  is 

acknowledged  even  by  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Jones,  and  many  other 

Trinitarian  writers :     "  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led 

captivity  captive,  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men ;  yea,  for  the 

rebellious  also,  that  the  Lord  Gkxl  might  dwell  among  them."    But 

the   Eklitor  omits  here  to  compare   the  passage  in  Ephes.  with  the 

last  mentioned  Psalm,  though  both  contain   almost  the   same   words 

that  he  dwells  upon  ;  perhaps  in  consideration  of  the  latter  phrases 

of  the  Psalm  being  inconsistent  with  his  object.   "  Thou  hast  received 

gifts  for  men  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among  them,'*  which 

clearly  shows  'the  subordination  of  the  son  to  his  heavenly  father. 

in  further  explanation  I  repeat  the  note  of  Mr.  Locke  on  verses  9  and 

11  of  Ephesians  in  his.  paraphrase  of  this   Epistle,  (p.  477.)    Note 

on  verses  9,   10 :  "  St.  Paul's  argumentation,  in  these  two  verses  is 

skillfully  adapted  to  the  main  design  of  his  Epistle.     The   converted 

gentiles  were  attacked  by  the  unconverted  Jews,  who  were  declared 

enemies  to  the  thoughts  of  a  Messiah  that  died.     St.  Paul,  to  enervate 

that  objection  of  theirs,  proves  by  the  passage  out  of  the  Psalms, 

V.  8,  that  he  must  die  and  be  buried.    Besides  the  unbelieving  Jews, 

*  This  tena  "  to  lead  captiidty  captive  "  is  not  synonymoae  to  "  mighty  in  bettb  "  nor 
•qnivalent  in  application.  For  one  may  be  mighty  in  battle  witfaont  leai^g  captives ;  so 
<me  may  lead  captive  by  miraculous  or  artful  means  without  being  mighty  in  battle. 
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■ereral  of  them,  that  were  conyerted  to  the  Goepel,  or  at  least 
professed  to  be  so,  attacked  the  gentile  concerts,  on  another  ^^round, 
pewwiading  them,  that  they  could  not  be  admitted  to  be  the  people 
of  God  onder  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  nor  receive  any  advantage 
by  him,  unless  they  were  circumcised  and  put  themselves,  wholly 
under  the  Jewish  constitution.  He  had  said  a  great  deal,  in  the  three 
first  chapters,  to  free  them  from  this  perplexity,  bat  yet  takes 
occasion  here  to  offer  them  a  new  argument,  by  telling  them,  that 
Christ,  the  same  Jesus  that  died,  and  was  laid  in  his  g^rave,  was 
exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  Qod,  above  all  the  heavens,  in  the 
highest  state  of  dignity  and  power,  that,  he  himself  bein^  filled  with 
the  fulness  of  Qod,  beUevers,  who  were  all  his  members,  might 
receive  immediately  from  him,  their  head,  a  fulness  of  ^^ifts  and 
graces,  upon  no  other  terms  but  barely  as  they  were  his  members." 

After  having  compared  Psalm,  xxxvi.  6,  "  0  Jehovah,  thou  presei^ 
vest  man  and  beast,"  with  Col.,  i.  17,  "  By  him  (by  Jesus)  all  things 
consist,"  and  with  Hebrews,  i.  3,  "  He  upholds  all  thingre  by  the 
word  of  his  power,"  the  Editor  thus  concludes,  "  The  Son,  then, 
is  either  equal  to  Jehovah  in  preserving  power,  or  Jehovah  himself-" 
In  the  first  place,  in  some  ancient  manuscripts,  instead  of  "  by  him 
all  things  consist,"  there  is  the  phrase  ''  all  things  are  united  in  him/' 
which  of  course  bears  no  comparison  with  the  above  Psalm,  "  0 
Jehovah,  thou  preservest  man  and  beast."  In  the  second  place,  he 
may  perceive  from  the  context,  that  by  the  term  *'  all  things,"  the 
apostle  could  have  meant  only  the  things  concerning  the  Christais 
dispensation :  for  we  find,  in  the  verse  immediately  following,  Jesus 
is  declared  to  be  "  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church/*  and  in  the 
preceding  verse,*  "  the  things "  are  enumerated  as  orders  and 
ranks  in  the  religious  and  the  moral  world,  and  not  natui^ 
substances.      In   the   third   place,    admiting    even    the     interpreta- 

•  "  That  the  apostle  does  not  here  intend  the  creation  o£  natttral  subRtanccft.  U 
evident ;  for  let,  he  does  not  say,  that  by  him  were  created  heaven  and  earth,  but  thino 
in  heaven  and  thin^  oft  earth  ;  2ndly,  He  does  not,  in  descending  into  detail,  specih 
things  themselves,  viz,  celestial  and  terrestrial  substances,  but  merely  states  of'  tilings. 
viz.,  thrones,  dominions,  Ac,  which  are  only  ranks  and  orders  of  bein^  in  the  rationa! 
and  moral  world ;  Srdly,  It  ia  plain,  from  comparing  ver.  15  and  yier.  18,  that  Christ  is 
called  the  fint>bora  of  the  whole  creation,  because  he  is  the  first  who  waa  raised  frtv 
the  dead  to  an  immortal  life ;  4thly,  The  creation  of  natural  objects,  the  heav  tl^ 
earth,  and  sea,  and  all  things  therein,  when  they  are  plainly  and  unequivocally  mention- 
ed, ia  imiformly  and  invariably  ascribed  to  the  Father,  both  in  the  Old  Teatament  and 
the  New.    Hence,  it  follows,  that  the  creation,  which  the  Apostle  here  aacribea  to  Christ 
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tion  of  the  Editor,  that  all  nattiial  subtstances  consist  hy  Jesus,  we 
cannot  help  yielding  conviction  to  the  repeated  avowal  of  JeBu% 
manifesting  that  the  support  of  all  things,  or  Ihe  things  of  the  n^w 
dispensation  by  Jesus,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  power  vested  in  him 
by  the  Father  of  all  things,  witlK>ut  which  he  is  totally  unable  to 
support  them.  John,  zvii.  2 :  **  Thou  hast  given  him "  (the  Son) 
"power  ovesr  all  flesh."  Ch.  v.  30:  "I  can  of  mine  own  eeU  do, 
ndMng,**  dc.  As  to  the  term  "  all  things,"  ra  vravra  found  in  B^b.,  i. . 
3,  just  quoted  by  the  Editor,  it  signifles  also,  all  the  things  belonging 
to  the  Christian  dispensation,  as  I  observed  before.  But  if  the  Editor 
again  insists  upon  his  mode  of  interpretation,  as  meaning  all  natural 
objects  by  that  term,  he,  by  referring  to  John,  ziv.  24,  "  The  word 
which  ye  hear  is  not  mine  hut  the  Falher^e"  and  Matt.,  zxviii.  18,  **  All 
power  ie  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth,*'  must  be  convinced 
that  the  word  of  power,  by  which  Jesus  upholds  or  rules  all  .things, 
is,  in  fact,  belonging  to  the  Father. 

In  his  attempt  to  prove  the  deity  of  Jesus,  the  Editor  repeats 
(p.  561)  Psalm,  zlv.  6,  as  quoted  in  Feb.,  i.  8,  ''Thy  throne,  0 
Jehovah,  is  forever  and  ever."  My  reader  may  observe,  that  to  apply 
to  Jesus  the  term  "  Jehovah,"  the  peculiar  name  of  Qod,  the  Editor 
perverts  the  verse  in  question  by  placing  the  word  ''Jehovah'* 
instead  of  "  God, "  a  term  which  is  in  the  Scriptures^  com- 
monly used,  not  only  for  the  Creator,  but  for  other  superior 
existences.  He  at  the  same  time,  neglects  entirely  the  original 
Psalm  in  Hebrew  Q^rT^JH, "  Thy  throne,  0  God."  and  also  the  original 
Epistle  to  Hebrews,  in  Greek  ^(09  "The  throne  of  thee,  O  God."  I 
now  beg  to  ask  the  Editor  to  let  me  know  his  authority  for  this  unao' 
countable  change.  I  should  for  my  own  part,  be  indeed  very  sony  and 
ashamed  of  my  opinions  if  I  found  myself  to  make  perversions  of  scrips 
tural  passages,  and  to  set  aside  the  suggestions  .of  common  sense,  to 
support  the  doctrines  that  I  may  have  been  persuaded  to  profess.  It  is 

expresses  that  great  chaage  which  was  introduced  into  ihe  moral  world  and  partacxdarly 
into  the  relative  situation  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  by  the  dispensation  of  the  gospeL  This 
IB  often  called  creation,  or  the  new  creation,  and  is  usually  ascribed  to  Jesus  Chnst,  who 
was  the  great  prophet  and  mesMnger  of  the  new  covenant  See  Eph.,  i.  10,  ii,  10 — 15^ 
iii.  9,  iy,  24  ;  Col.,  iii.  10 ;  2  Cor.,  v.  17.  This  great  change  the  apostle  here  deecribes 
under  the  symbol  of  a  revolution,  introduced  by  Christ  amongst  certain  ranks  and 
orders  of  beings,  by  whom,  according  to  the  Jewish  demonology,  borrowed  from  the 
oriental  philosophy,  the  affairs  of  states  and  individuala  were  superintended  and  governed. 
See  Mr.  Lindeey's  Sequel,  ptige  477,  and  Wetatien  in  loo."    Improved  Veraion. 
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again  worth  obsenrmg,  that  the  Editor  qnotes  the  above  passage  of 
Pfialm,  zIt.,  omitting  entirely  to  notice  my  remarks  on  it  in  the  Second 
Appeal.  I  am  therefore,  induced  to  repeat  them,  in  the  hope  that  he  may 
reply  to  them,  and  adopt  a  regular  mode  of  argumentation.  After 
stating  that  Moses  was  also  called  God  in  the  Scriptures,  I  thus 
proceed :  "  On  what  principle,  then,  can  any  stress  be  laid  in  defence  of 
the  deity  of  the  Son,  in  the  prophetic  expression  quoted  in  Hebrews 
from  Psalm  xIt.  6.  'Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  erer  and  ever'; 
especially  when  we  find,  in  the  Tery  next  verse,  words  that  declare 
his  subordinate  nature,  ^  Thou  lovest  righteousness  and  hatest 
wickedness,  therefore,  God,  thy  Qod,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil 
of  gladness  above  thy  feUows*  *'?  (p.  138.)  "But  it  deeerres 
ffarticularly  to  be  noticed,  in  this  instance,  that  the  Messiah,  in  what* 
ever  sense,  he  is  declared  God,  is,  in  the  very  same  sense,  described 
bpL  verse  7,  ('Gkxl  thy  God,')  as  having  a  God  superior  to  him,  and  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Messiah."    (P.  243.) 

In  the  third  place,  no  scripturalist  ever  hesitated  to  apply  Psalm 

zlv.  directly  to  Solomon,  after  his  marriage  with  the  dau^ter  of 

Pharoah*  as  is  evident  from  the  context :  "  My  heart  is  inditing  a 

good  matter :  I  speak  of  the    things  wliich  I  have  made  touching 

the  king :  my  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.    Thou  art  £urer 

than  the  children  of  men :  grace  is  poured  into  thy  lips  :   therefore 

God  hath  blessed  thee  for  ever.     Thj  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever, 

and  ever :  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre.    The 

lovest  righteousness,  and  hatest  wickedness  :  therefore  Gk)d,  thy 

hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows4    Kings^ 

daughters  toere  among  the  honourable  women :  upon  thy  righ^  hand^ 

did  stand  the  queen  in  gold  of  Ophir.    Hearken,  O  daught^,  and 

consider  and  incline  thine  ear ;  forget  also  thine  own  people,  afA  thy 

father's  house :  so  shall  the  king  greatly  desire  thy  beauty :  ioT^ie  is 

thy  Lord,  and  worship  thou  him.    Instead  of  thy  &thers  shall  }»  thy 

children,  whom  thou  may  est  make  princes  in  all  the  earth."     if  the 

application  of  the  word  ''Qod"  in  an  accommodated  sense,   eutitle 

Jesus  to  deity  how  much  more  properly  should  the  direct  appliccltion 

of  the  same  word,  ''Gkxi"  to  Solomon,  according  to  the  Editor,  efKalt 

him  to  a  participation  in  the  divine  nature.  ^ 

The  Editor  afterwards  quotes,  in  defence  of  the  deity  of  Je8l^> 
Psalm,  cii.  25 — 27,  referred  to  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  thd 
Hebrews,  (i.  10 — 12,)  *'  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the 
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foundation  of  the  earth,   and  the  heayens  are    the    works  of  thy 

hand.     They  shall  perish;  bat  thou  remainest :  and  ihey  all  shall  wax 

old  as  doth  a  garment :  and  as  a  Testore  shalt  thon  fold  them  np,  and 

they  shall  be  changed :  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not 

fsiL"    The  construction  here  admits  of  two  interpretations :  one  is 

that  verses  10--12,  are,  in  continuation  of  verses  8,  9,  addressed  ta 

the  Son  by  God,  supposed  by  the  Editor :  the  other  is,  that  the  author 

of  the  Epistle  to  Hebrews  invokes  his  Divine  Majesty  by  quoting  Psahur 

cii.  25 — 27,  after  he  has,  in  the  preceding  verse,  introduced  the  name 

of  God,  as  anointing  the  Son  above  his  fellows  to  shew  the  continual 

duration  of  the  honour  bestowed  on  the  Son,  as  flowing  from  the 

unchangeable  and  preserving  power  of  the  bestower  of  that  honour. 

To  ascertain  which  of  these  two  intepretations  the  apostle  had  in  view^ 

let  us  now  refer  to  the  context.     One's  exaltation  above  his  fellows  by 

another,  on  account  of  his  merit,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  verse  (9) 

is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  immutable  character  mentioned  in  verses 

10 — 12,  and,  therefore,  these  two  opposite  qualities  can  by  no  means 

be  ascribed  to  the  same  being.    Again  in  the  following  verse,  (13),  the 

apostle,  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  Son  over  angels,  asks,  ^To  which 

of  the  angels  said  he  at  any  time.  Sit  on  my  right  hand  until  I  make 

thine  enemies  thy  footstool  ?"  Here  common  sense  dictates,  that  if  such 

expressions  as  "Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation 

of  the  earth,"  Ac. ;  "As  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up ;"  and  "Thou 

art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail,"  had  been  meant  by 

the  apostle  as  applicable  to  Jesus,  he  would  not,  in  setting  forth  the 

dignity  of  the  Son,  have  added  the  words,  "  Sit  on  my  right  hand 

until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool "  ;   which  imply  a  much 

inferior  nature  to  that  attributed  in  the  preceding  passage,  and  which, 

indeed,  may  be  parallelled  by  other  expressions  found  in  Scripture^ 

applied  to  mere  human  beings.    Deut.,  xxxii.  10 :  "  He  (Jehovah)  kept 

him  as  the  apple  of  hie  eye"    Isaiah,  xlix.  16  :  "  Behold,  I  have  graven 

thee  upon  the  palms  of  my  hands"    Psalm,  xlvii.  3  :  "He  (Jehovah) 

shall  subdue  the  people  under  us,  and  the  nations  under  our  feet." 

in  describing  the  superior  courage  and  the  strength  of  a  man  who  is 

reported  to  have  overpowered  a  lion,  and  also  a  dog,  no  one,  endued 

with  common  sense,  would  after  stating  the  former  fact,  adduce  the 

latter  as  an  additional  proof  of  courage  and  strength,  as  it  is  evident 

that  to  kill  a  dog  is  a  feat  by  no  means  of  so  wonderful  a  nature  aa 

that  of  overcoming  a  lion.    My  reader  may  recollect  Matt.,  xxii.  45 : 
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*"  If  David  then  call  him  (the  Messiah)  Lord,  how  is  he  his  son  ?" 
which  tells  us  that  Jesus  disproves  the  assertion  of  the  Messiah  bein^ 
the  son  of  David,  on  the  ground  that  no  father  could  consistently  call 
his  son  "  Lord,*'  much  less  could  he  apply  to  his  son  the  term  "  My 
Lord."  Were  we  to  admit  the  first  interpretation,  upheld  by  theEditor, 
and  to  consider  the  passage,  "  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning,  <&c.,  aa  a 
part  of  the  address  of  Jehovah  to  Jesus,  we  must,  in  conformity  to  the 
argument  used  by  Jesus  himself,  in  Matt.,  zziL  45,  relinquish  the 
•commonly-received  doctrine,  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  and 
actually  admit  his  superiorty  to  the  Father  of  the  universe,  who^ 
4iccording  to  the  Editor,  addresses  him  as  **Lord'*  in  Heb.,  i.  10. 
Either,  therefore,  the  Editor  must  abandon  the  opinion  that  God  the 
Father  addresses  Jesus  as  Lord,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  or  he 
must  cease  to  consider  him  as  the  "  Son  of  God." 

The  Editor  again  uses  the  word  Jehovah  in  verse  10,  and  reads, 
""  Thou,  Jehovah,  in  the  beginning,"  <&c.,  instead  of  "  Thou,  Loni,  in 
the  beginning,"  &c.,  without  assigning  any  reason  for  his  deviating^ 
from  the  English  version,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals. 
For  in  the  original  Hebrew  there  is  no  "  Jehovah "  mentioned  in 
Psalm,  cii.  25,  and,  consequently,  in  the  Greek  passage,  Heb.,  i.  10, 
which  is  a  quotation  of  the  same  verse  of  the  Psalm,  the  term 
xvpii  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  intended  as  a  translation  of  the  word 
Jehovah.  So  in  the  English  version  the  verse  stands  thus,  "  Thou« 
Lord,  in  the  beginning,"  &c,  I  shall,  however,  feel  obliged  to 
the  Rev.  Editor,  if  he  can  point  out  to  me  any  authority  for 
bis  substitution  of  the  word  **  Jehovah "  for  Lord,  in  the  verse  in 
•question. 

With  a  view  to  weaken  the  strength  of  the  evidence  found  in  1 
Cor.,  XV.  24,  as  to  the  changeable  nature  of  Christ,  the  Editor  says, 
(p.  562)  **  His  original  throne  as  Jehovah  Gkxl,  is  for  ever  and  ever ; 
his  mediatorial  throne  remains  for  a  season,  and  ceases."  I  have 
already  noticed,  in  pages  139  and  234  of  the  Second  Appeal,  and 
in  the  foregoing  chapter  of  this  work,  that  the  term  for  ever,  or  similar 
terms,  when  used  for  a  creature,  or  a  begotten  son,  signify,  in 
scriptural  idiom,  long  duration  of  time.  My  reader,  therefore,  by 
referring  to  those  instances,  will  be  convinced  that  neither  Solomon, 
to  whom  Psalm,  cii.  25,  is  directly  applied,  nor  Jesus,  to  whom  the 
apostle  applies  the  said  verse  in  the  above  Psalm,  in  an  accommodated 
sense,  can  be  supposed  to  be  endued  with  a  throne  or  kingdom 
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that  never  will  cease; — a  questioa  whkli  St.  Paul  decides  in  the 
most  plain  and  positive  terms,  in  1  Oor.  zv.  24,  25 :  "  Then  cometh 
the  end,  when  he  shall  have  ddivend  up  the  kingdom  to  God, 
even  the  Father ;  when  he  shall  have  laid  down  all  iide  and  autho- 
rity and  ipower.  For  he  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies 
tmder  his  feet.*'  (Verse  28 : )  "  And  when  all  things  shall  be  sub- 
dued unto  him,  iJien  shall  the  Son  dUo  himself  be  subject  unto 
him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  Qod  may  be  all  in  all/* 
Here  the  apostle  declares,  that  Jesus  wiU  in  the  end  deliver  up 
hie  kingdom  to  God  the  Father^  and  not  to  €kxi  composed  (as  the 
Editor  maintains)  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
that  the  Son  himself,  unlimited  to  any  particular  capacity,  whether 
mediatorial,  human,  or  divine,  shall  be  subject  to  the  Father,  that 
God  alone  may  be  all  in  all.  Is  there  in  this  passage,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Scriptures,  any  authority  for  saying  that  the  Son's 
mediatorial  throne  dUme  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  Father  ?  On 
the  contrary,  neither  he  nor  any  one,  can  in  a  mediatorial  capacity 
exercise  a  kingdom  ;  but  Jesus,  as  the  king  of  our  faith,  the  anointed 
with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his  fellows,  has  a  kingdon  and  throne, 
and  that  kingdom  only  can  he  deliver  u^  in  the  end  of  the  world, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all.  Besides  the  above  verse  (28)  asserts, 
that  he,  as  the  Son,  the  highest  title  that  Jesus  is  honoured  with,  will 
be  subject  to  him  who  has  exalted  him  above  all  creatures.  No  one, 
besides,  unbiassed  by  early  prejudice,  can  ever  venture  to  pronounce 
such  an  opinion  as  that  a  being  can  lose  his  kingdom  in  any  capacity 
whatsoever,  and  yet  be  unchangeable. 

As  some  orthodox  divines  had  attempted  to  prove  the  deity  of 
Jesus  from  the  circumstance  of  the  term  "  shepherd  "  being  applied 
to  God,  in  Psalm,  xxiii.  1,  and  to  Jesus,  in  John,  x.  16, 1  pointed  out 
(p.  249  of  the  Second  Appeal),  that  the  same  term  "  shepherd  "  is 
used  for  Moses,  (in  Isaiah,  Ixiii.  11 .  "  With  the  shepherd  of  his  flock,'*) 
and  for  the  leaders  of  Israel,  (Jer.,  xxiii  4,  "I  will  set  up  shepherds 
over  them,")  yet  that  none  of  those  persons  is  supposed  to  have  been 
united  with  God. 

The  Rev.  Editor,  although  he  acknowledged  the  accuracy  of 
my  above  assertion,  yet  tries  to  draw  from  it  an  argument  against 
me  by  means  of  one  or  two  strange  questions.  One  is,  (p.  562,) 
"  But  did  he  "  (the  author)  "  never  read  of  a  chief  shepherd,  who, 
when  he  shall  appear,  will  give  the  under-shepherds  a  crown  of 
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glory?"    The  other    is,  "  But  was  our  author  ignorant  that 
was  also  one  of  Christ's  fold,  and  Moses,  and  Abraham?"    In  answer 
to  which,  I  must  confess  that    I  am  ignorant  of  Darid,    Moees, 
and  Abraham,  haying  been  of  Christ's  fold:   and  although  Jasoa 
is  styled  "a  chief  shepherd,"  yet  such  avowal  of  his  superiority 
aboye  other  messengers  of  the  Deity  neither  places  him  on  a  leyel 
with  Jehoyah,  nor  does  it  proye  his  unity  with  the  Most  Jffig^ 
Ood.    Can  a  chief  among  the  generals  of  a  king  be  ever  supposed 
equal  to,  or  identified  with,  the  king,  his  employer  ?  With  respect 
to  the  argument  founded  on  referring  to  Jesus  Christ,  Ezek.,  xrxiv, 
23,  "  I  will  set  one  shepherd,  eyen  my  servant  David,"  I  observed 
in  my  Second   Appeal,  (p.  249,)  that  even  in  this  case,  "  they  must 
still  attribute  his  shepherdship  over  his  flock  to  divine  commiiwion, 
and  must  relinquish  the  idea  of  unity  between  Qod  the  employer,  and 
the  Messiah  his  servant,"  to  which  the  Editor  makes  reply,  "  We 
must  relinquish  a  unity  of  nature   between  the  Divine  Father  and 
the  Messiah  whom  he  sent,  just  as  much  as  we  do  between  Cyaxaree 
and  Cyrus,  employed   to  lead  his  armies,  between  Vespasian  and 
Titus,  between  George  the  Third    and  his  son,  now   George  the 
Fourth."    In  this  passage,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have  some* 
thing   like  a  clear  definition  or  exposition    of  the  nature  of  the 
Trinity,  in  which  the  Editor  professes  his  belief; — that  is,  he  con- 
ceives the  God-head  to  constitute  a  genus  like  angel,   man,  fowl, 
fish,  <&c.,   God  the  Son  being  of  the  same   nature  with  God  the 
Father,  just  as  the  man  George  the  Third  is  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  man  George  the  Fourth,  though  of  a  separate  will,  inclina- 
tion, and  passion,  and  distinct  existence — a  conception   which  is 
certainly  compatible  with  an  idea  of  unity  of  nature  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  but  which  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  that  of 
co-evality  between  them  ;  and  implies,  that,  as    the  difEerence  of 
existence,  &c.,  between  man  and  man,  is  the  origin  of  the  plurality  o£ 
mankind,  so  the  difference  of  existence.  Sec,  between  God  and  Gk)dy 
must  cause  plurality  in  the  Godhead.    Can  there  be  any  polytheistical 
creed  more  clear  and  more  gross  than  this?    Yet  the  Editor  will 
take  it  amiss  if  charged  with  Polytheism.    It  is  worth  observing,  that 
the  orthodox,  so  far  from  establishing  the  unity  of  the  Messiah  with 
Qod  by  means  of  the  above  passage,  "  I  will  set  one  shepherd  over 
them,  even  my  servant  David"  can  at  most  but  prove  unity  between 
the  Messiah  and  God's  servant  David. 
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In  the  course  of  this  argument,  the  Editor  says,  that  **  he  had 
adduced  many  other  passages  in  which  the  Son  is  called  Jehovah.*' 
I  wonder  at  this  assertion.  I  find  hitherto  only  two  places  in  which  he 
applies  the  word  Jehovah  to  Jesns,  "  Thy  throne,  0  God  !'*  <$bc., 
''And  thou.  Lord,  in  the  beginning"  &c.  The  Editor  takes  upon 
himself  to  use  the  term  Jehovah  instead  of  "  Qod  "  in  the  former,  and 
instead  of  "  Lord  "  in  the  latter  instance,  as  before  noticed,  and  now 
he  gives  oat  his  own  perversion  of  those  texts  as  authority ! 

Mr,  Jones  having  attempted  to  deduce  the  deity  of  Jesus  by  a 
comparison  of  Ephes.,  iv.  18,  with  Psalm,  Ixviii.  18,  "  Thou  hast 
ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive :  thou  hast  received 
gifts  of  men ;  yea,  for  the  rebellious  also,  that  the  Lord  Gkxl  might 
dwell  among  them,*' — I  observed,  (p.  256,  Second  Appeal*)  that, 
**  from  a  view  of  the  whole  verse,  the  sense  must,  according  to  this 
mode  of  reasoning,  be  as  follows : — The  person  who  ascended  on  high, 
and  who  received  gifts  for  men,  that  the  Lord  Gk>d  might  dwell  among 
them,  is  the  Lord  Qod, — an  interpretation,  which,  as  implying  that  the 
Lord  God  ascended,  and  received  gifts  from  a  being  of  course  superior 
to  himself,  in  order  that  he  might  dwell  among  men,  is  equally  absurd 
and  unscriptural."  The  Editor  entirely  omits  to  notice  the  foregoing 
observation,  and  only  refers  to  the  context,  inferring  thence  that 
different  persons  of  the  G(odhead  are  addressed  in  the  course  of  the 
Psalm.  (P.  564.)  "  The  Psalm,**  he  observes,  (Ixviii.)  "  commences 
with  an  address  to  God  in  the  third  person.  At  verse  7th  he  is 
addressed  in  the  second  person :  the  second  person  is  retained  till 
verse  11th,  and  is  resumed  again  in  this,  the  18th  verse.  If  one  per- 
son be  not  addressed  from  the  beginning,  therefore,  it  is  certain  that 
he  who  ascended  on  high,  indentified  by  Paul  as  Christ,  is  Qod,  who 
went  forth  before  the  people  through  the  wilderness.**  How  is  it 
possible,  that  the  Editor,  a  diligent  student  of  the  Bible  for  thirty  or 
forty  years,  should  not  know  that,  in  addressing  Qod,  the  third  person 
and  also  the  second  are  constantly  used  in  immediate  sequence,  and 
that  this  variation  is  considered  a  rhetorical  trope  in  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  as  well  as  in  almost  all  the  Asiatic  languages,  from  being  sup- 
posed to  convey  notions  of  the  omnipresence  and  pervading  influence 
of  the  Deity  ?  To  prove  this  assertion,  I  could  quote  a  great  many 
instances,  even  from  the  single  book  of  Psalms,  such  as  Psalm,  iii« 
3—5,  &c.  and  in  a  single  ch.  2  Samuel,  xxii.  3,  49,  in  which  Qod  is 
addressed  both  in  the  second  and  third  persons ;  but  as  the  Editor 
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might* perhaps,  allege  in  those  cases,  though  in  defiance  both  of  the 
idiom  of  the  Hebrew  and  of  common  sense,  that  in  all  these  instances 
DaTid  in  spirit  meant  the  first  and  the  second  persons  of  the  Godhead 
by  the  variety  of  persons,  I  shall  quote  the  translation  of  some  linaa 
of  the  Qoran,  by  Sale,  and  of  a  Jewish  prayer,  in  which  the  same 
variety  of  persons  is  used,  and  where  it  cannot  be  imagined  that 
different  persons  of  the  Godhead  are  meant  to  be  therein  addressed. 
Alqoran,  ch.  I. :  "  Praise  be  fo  Ood  the  Lord  of  all  creatures,  the 
most  merciful,  the  King  of  the  day  of  judgment.      Thee  do  we 
worship,  and  of  thee  do  we  beg  assistance.      Direct  us  in  the  ri^t 
way,  in  the  way  of  those  to  whom  thou  hast  been  gracious  ;  not  of 
those  against  whom  thou  art  incensed,  not  of  those  who  go  astray.'* 
Can  Mohammad  here  be  supposed  to  have  alluded  in  spirit  to  the 
first  and  second  persons  of  God,  or  has  he  not  rather  used  those 
phrases  according  to  the  common  practice  of  the  language  ?     The 
following  lines  are  from  a  Jewish  book  of  prayers,  written  in  Heb- 
rew, and   translated  into    English.*      "SaJbhath    morning  service. 
*  Therefore,  all  whom  God  hath  formed,  shall  glorify  and  bless  him  ; 
they  shall  ascribe  praise,  honour,  and  glory,  unto  the  King  who  hath 
formed  all  things ;  and  who,  through  his  holiness,  causeth  his  people 
Israel  inherit  rest  on  the  holy  Sabbath.    Thy  name,  0  Lord  our  God  i 
shall  be  sanctified.' "  *'  Morning  serviee.  '  His  words  also  are  living, 
permanent,  faithful,  and  desirable  for  ever,  even  unto  all  ages ;  as 
well  those  which  he  hath  spoken  concerning  our  ancestors,  as  those 
concerning  us,  our  children,  our  generations,  and  the  generations  of 
the  seed  of   Israel,  thy  servants,  both  the  first  and  the  last'  **  A 
thousand  similar  instances  might  be  adduced. 

In  the  Qoran,  it  is  further  remarkable  that  the  same  change  of 
peiBon  is  adopted  when  Gkxl  is  represented  as  speaking  of  himseLL 
Alqoran,  ii.  5 :  "  Set  not  up,  therefore,  any  equals  unto  God  against 
your  own  knowledge.  If  ye  be  in  doubt  concerning  that  revelation, 
which  we  have  sent  down  unto  our  servant,  produce  a  chapter  like 
vttto  it,  and  call  upon  your  witnesses  besides  God^  if  he  say  truth.'* 
Moreover  we  find  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  that  in  speaking  of  a  third 
party  both  the  second  and  the  third  personal  pronouns  are  sometimes 
used.  Hosea,  ii.  15 — 17  :  "  And  I  will  give  her  her  vineyards  from 
thence,  and  the  valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope  ;  and  ahe  shall  sing 


*  Compiled   by  the  Rev.  Solomon  Hirachell,  translated  by  Meaats.  Justina,  Banietk 
and  Joseph,  and  printed  in  London  by  E.  Justine,  1803. 
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there,  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  and  as  in  the  day  when  she*  came- 
np  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."      **  And  it  shall  be  at  thai  day,  saith  the- 
Lord,  that  thou  shalt  call  me  Ishi ;  and  shalt  call  me  no  more  Baalim.*' 
"  For  I  will  take  away  the  names  of  Baalim  out  of  her  mouth,  and 
they  shall  no  more  be  remembered  by  their  name."    Ver.  19  :    "  And 
I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  for  ever ;  yea,  I  will  betroth  thee  unto- 
me  in  righteousness,  and  in  judgment,  and  in  loring-kindness,  and  in. 
mercies."    The  public, may  now  judge  what  weight  the  argument  of 
the  Editor  ought  to  carry  with  it,  and  whether  I  adduced  only  &■ 
**  Jewish  dream  "  in  applying  verse  18  originally  to  Moses,  or  whether 
the  Editor. rather  has  not  founded  his  position  on  the  ground  of  mere- 
imagination.    To  me,  as  an  Asiatic,  nothing  can  appear  more  strange 
than  an  attempt  to  deduce  the  deity  of  Jesus  from  an  address  by 
David  to  the  omnipresent  God,  couched  in  both  the  second  and  third 
persons.    1  will,  moreover,  confidently  appeal  to  the  context,  to  satisfy 
any  unprejudiced  person  that  the  Psalmist,  in  verse  18th,  had  Moses 
alone  in  view.    The  Psalm,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  written  on  the 
specific  occasion  of  the  removal  of  the  ark,  which  was  done  according 
to  the  instructions  delivered  to  Moses  by  Qod  on  Mount  Sinai.     David 
accordingly  recapitulates  in  the  preceding  verses  of  the  Psalm,  the- 
wonderfnl  mercies  of  God  in  deliverLng  Israel  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
leading  them  towards  the  promised  land.    In  verses  15 — 17,  Sinai  is 
thus  mentioned :  "  The  hill  of  God  is  as  the  hill  of  Bashan ;  an  high 
hill,  as  the  hill  of  Bashan.     Why  leap  ye,  ye  high  hills  ?    This  is  the 
lull  which  Gkxl  deeireth  to  dwell  in ;  yea,  the  Lord  will  dwell  in  it 
for  ever.    The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands 
of  angels  :  the  Lord  is  among  them,  as  in  Sinai,  in  the  holy  place." 
In  verse  18,  immediately  after  mention  of  the  word  Sinai,  the  holy 
place,  he  goes  on,   *'Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led 
captivity  captive  :   thou  hast  reeeived  gifts  for  men ;  yea,  for  the- 
rebellious  also,  that  the  Lord  Ood  might  dwell  among  them  ;" — ^the  very 
reason  to  which,  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  the  oonstruction  of  the  ark, 
whose  removal  was  taking  place,  is  assigned.     PVom  this  it  appears- 
evident,  that  the  gifts  alluded  to  were  those  granted  on  Mount  Sinai ; 
and  the  only  question  that  remains  is.  Who  was  it  that  received  those- 
giflB  lor  men  ?    I  leave  this  to  be  answered  by  the-  candid  reader. 
There  are,   besides,  maify  other  passages  in  the  writxngs  of  the 
Feabnis^  where  David,  after  addressing  the  Supreme  Father  of  the 
universe,  abruptly  addresses  himself  to  creatures,  such  as  in  Psalms,. 
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Jxviii.  28 ;  iv.  1,2;  ix.  5,  6, 10, 11 ;  Ixvi.  15, 16 ;  xci.  13, 14.  There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  xinusual  or  strange  in  applying  the  verse  in 
question,  though  originally  relating  to  Moses,  in  an  accommodated 
sense  to  Jesus. 

To  prove  the  figurative  application  of  the  term  Qod  to  Jesus,  and 
to  other  superior  creatures,  from  the  authority  of  the  Saviour  himself, 
I  quoted  (Second  Appeal,  p.  138)  John,  x.  34,  "  Is  it  not  written  in 
your  law,  I  said.  Ye  are  Gods  ?*'  With  a  view  to  invalidate  this 
argument,  tbe  Editor  puts  three  questions  (p.  564).  The  first  is, 
*'  What  creatures  of  a  superior  nature  are  here  termed  Gods  ?  Those 
that  die  like  men."  To  this  I  answer.  Yes ;  the  term  "  God  "  is  here 
applied  to  those  chie&  of  Israel  who  were  men,  and  who  consequently 
died  like  men ;  and  from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  having  had 
the  appearance  of  man,  and  having  been  endowed  with  human  feelings, 
as  well  as  their  having  been,  like  men,  liable  to  death,  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  inferring  that  the  application  of  the  term 
"  God  "  to  them  is  figurative,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  real,  though 
we  find  them  exalted  by  the  terms,  "  the  sons  of  the  Most  High  '* 
^Psalm  Ixxxii.  6*)  ;  "  the  firet-bom  of  God  "  (Exodus  iv.  22) ;  the 
**  peculiar  people  of  God,  above  all  nations  *'  (xix.  5)  the  *'  kingdom 
x)f  priests,  an  holy  nation  (ver.  6) ;  and  even  by  the  most  glorifying 
title  of  "  Gods  "  (Psalm,  Ixxxii.  6).  Upon  the  same  ground  and  the 
aame  principle,  we  must  consider  (if  not  biassed  by  prejudice)  the 
use  of  the  word  '*  God,"  and  "  the  Son  of  God,"  for  Jesus,  to  be  figur- 
iitive,  as  he  himself  explained  (John,  x.  34)  for  although  Jesus  was 
honoured  with  abundantly  high  titles,  yet  he  was  in  the  appearance 
of  man,  and  possessed  of  human  feelings,  and  liable  to  death,  like 
those  chiefs  of  Israel,  as  is  evident  from  the  following,  as  well  as 
many  other  facts  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  :  "  She  brought  forth  her 
firet-bom  son "  (Jesus).  Luke  ii.  7.)  **  And  when  eight  days  were 
accomplished  for  circumcising  of  the  ehUd,  his  name  was  called 
Jesus."  (Ver.  21.)  "And  the  child  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  ^irit, 
filled  with  wisdom,  and  the  grace  of  God  upon  him,*^  (Ver.  40.) 
"  When  he  was  two  years  old")  Ver.  42.)  "  And  was  subject  unto 
them "  (his  parents.)  (Ver.  51)  "  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and 
stature.*'  (Ver.  52.)  "  The  Son  of  Man  came  eating  and  drinking" 
^.  (Matt.  xL  19.)  "  And  when  he  looked  round  about  on  them  with 

*  In  ihe  originAl  hebrew,  the  word  *)^^,  eignifyixig  aoiu,  is  found   insteod  of  SYy> 
-or  cliildren,  as  found  in  ihe  TCng?i«1i  versioiL 
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•anger,  being  grievsd.**    (Mark  iii.  5.)  "  Jesus^  therefore,  being  toeary 
-writh  his  journey."    (John  iv.  6.)  "  Now  is  my  soul  troubled,**  (xii.  27.) 
*'  And  began  to   wash  his  disciples'  feet."  (ziii.  5.)  '*  He  was  trovbled 
in  spirit**     (Ver.  21.)  *'And  being  in  an  a^ony,  he  frayed  more 
earnestly**    (Luke  zxii,  44.)  "  And  (Jesus)  saith  unto  them.  My  sotH 
is  exceedingly  sorrowful,  unto  death"    (Mark  ziv.  34.)  "  Jesus,  when 
he  had  cried  again  with  a  loud  voice,  yielded  up  the  ghost**    (Matt, 
xxvii.  50)  "  And  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross."    (Philip,  ii.  8.)    Ought  not  the  consideration  of  the  foregoing 
circumstances  relating  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  have  prevented  the  Editor 
from  inquiring,  **  What  creatures  of  a  superior  nature  are  here  termed 
Gk>d8  ?    Those  (Israelites)  that  die  like  men  ?"     For  if  the  circum- 
stance of  being  men,  and  dying  like  men,  must  preclude  the  chiefe  of 
Israel  from  being  supposed  to  be  creatures  of  a  superior  nature,  not- 
withstanding they  are  called  Oods,  the  highest  of  all  the  honorary 
terms  with  which  any  being  can  be  exalted ;  how  can  the  same 
argument  fail  of  proving  the  common  humanity  of  Jesus,  who  was, 
like  them,  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  and  died  as  a  man  ?    If  the  Editor 
say,  that  Jesus,  though  he  died  like  man,  yet  was  raised  again  from 
the  dead,  I  shall  remind  him,  that  Enoch,  one  of  the  sons  of  men, 
and  Elijah,  a  Jewish  prophet,  never  tasted  death  at  all,  like  other 
men  ;*  that  the  dead,  who  happened  to  touch  the  body  of  Elisha, 
revived  and  stood  up  ;t  and,  that  a  dead  boy  was  also  raised  by  him :{ 
and  then  ask  the  Editor,  are  not  these  circumstances  more  wonderful 
than  Christ's  being  raised  after  death?    Is  not  the  fact  of  Elijah's 
not  having  died  at  all,  more  conclusive  evidence  of  a  superior  nature, 
according  to  the  mode  of  reasoning  employed  by  the  Editor,  than  the 
resurrection  of  (Dhrist  after  his  death  on  the  cross  ? 

In  case  the  Editor  should  have  recourse  to  the  generally-^opted 
argument,  that  Jesus  was  possessed  of  a  two-fold  nature,  the  nature 
of  Gkxi  and  the  nature  of  man  ;  the  former,  because  he  is  termed  Qod 
in  scripture,  and  the  latter,  because  he  was  in  the  shape  of  man ;  I 
would  ask,  is  there  any  authority  in  the  sacred  writings  for  alleging 
that  Jesus  was  possessed  of  such  two-fold  nature  ? — ^a  question  which, 
indeed,  I  took  upon  myself  to  put  to  the  Editor  in  the  Second  Appeal, 
(p.  211,)  but  which  he  has  avoided  to  answer.  Are  not  Moses  and 
the  chiefs  of  Israel  termed,  in  like  manner,  Qods,§  as  well  as  men  ?|| 

•2  Kings  ii.  11.     t  2  Kings  xiii.  21.     J  2  .Kings  iv.  34,  35.    §  Exod..  vii.  1.    ||  Dent., 
xxxiii.  1 ;  Ezek.,  zzzIt.  31. 
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Did  noi  they  perform  wonderful  miraclee,  as  raiaiiig  the  dead  and 
commanding  wind  and  water,  *  as  well  aa  the  son  and  moon  ?  f    Did 
not  some  of  them  talk  of  themaelTee  in  a  manner  suitaUe  to  the 
nature  of  Qod  alone  ?  t    Are  we,  from  these  circomstancea,   to  re- 
present them  as  pooecssing  a  two-fold  nature,  divine  and  hiunan  ? 
If  not,  let  ns  gire  up  such  an  nnscriptoral  and  inatioaal   idea,  as 
attributing  to  Jesus,  or  to  any  human  being,  a  double  nature  of  God 
and  man,  and  restrain  ourselves  from  bringing  Christianity  to  a  level 
with  the  doctrines  of  heathenish  poly^eism.    Is  it  not  a  general 
rule,  adopted  to  preserve  concordance  between  all  the  passages  of 
scripture,  and  to  render  them  9onsistent  with  reason,  that  when 
terms,  phrases,  or  circumstances,  which  are  applicable  to  God  alone, 
are  found  ascribed  to  a  created  being,  either  man  or  angel,  theae  are 
to  be  interpreted  in  an  inferior  sense  ?    Were  we  to  deviate  from  this 
general  rule  and  take  these  terms  to  be  real,  Judaism  and  Christianity 
would  be  but  systems  of  Polytheism,  and  unworthy  of  adoption  by 
rational  beings.     Such  an  attempt  as  to  shew  that  Moses  and  the 
chie&  of  Israel  having  been  types  and  shadows  of  Jesus,  are   called 
gods,  is  totally  inadmissible ;  for  we  find  no  authority  in  the  Scrip- 
tures for  such  an  assertion  :  moreover,  had  there  been  any  authority 
declaring  Moses  and  others  to  have  been  types  of  Jesus,  it  could  not 
depreciate  the  honour  which  scripture  confers  upon  them,  by  the 
application  of  the  terms  "gods"  and  "sons  of  Ood "  to  them,  any 
more  than  the  fact,  that  Christ  was  the  Saviour  of  mankind,   in 
consequence  of  his  having  been  of  the  seed  of  Abraham§  and  house  of 
David,  as  well  as  the  rod  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  ||  could  lower  the 
dignity  of  the  Messiah,  or  could  exalt  the  rank  of  Abraham,  or  of 
David,  above  Christ. 

Such  an  apology  as  ascribes  birth,  growth,  and  death,  to  the 
material  body  of  Christ,  and  immortality  and  divinity  to  his  spirit,  is 
equally  applicable  to  those  Israelites  that  are  termed  gods. 

The  second  question  of  the  Editor  is,  "  To  whose  nature  is  their's 
(Israers)  superior?  only  to  that  of  the  brutes  !*'  In  answer  to  which  I 
refer  the  Editor  to  the  passages  already  cited,  to  wit,  Ptolm,  Izzxii. 
C,  Exod.,  iv.  22,  xix.  5,  6,  as  well  as  to  Exod.,xxv.  8,  "God  was 
dwelling  among  them ;"  Deut.  vii.  6,  "That  he  has  chosen  them  from 
aU  the  nations,"  x.  15,  "  He  loved  them,  he  chose  them  only  ;*'  xIt.  1, 


•  I  KiogB,  ZTU.  1«  xnii.  44,  45 ;  and  2  Kings,  ii.  22.    f  Josbitt,  x.  12,  13.    ^  I>ont-> 
zzTu.  1.,  zxzii.,  1.    §  Ganeait,  zadi.  18.    |]  Isaiah,  zi.  1. 
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"  They  are  the  sons  o!  Gkxi ;''  and  to  zramerous  passages  of  a  similar 
description,  whence  the  Editor  may  judge  whether  Israel  was  superior 
to  the  brutes  only,  or  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  third  question  is, 
"If  other  gods  die  like  men,  must  Jehovah,  who  made  heaven  and  earth, 
whose  throne  is  forever?"  My  answer  must  be  in  the  negative, 
because  Jehovah  is  not  a  man-god  that  shall  die ;  but  he,  as  the  God 
of  all  gods,  and  the  Lord  of  lords  must  regulate  the  death  and  birth  of 
those  who  are  figuratively  called  gods,  while  he  himself  is  immutable. 
Deut.,  X.  17:  •*  Jehovah  your  Gkxi  is  God  of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords." 
John,  XX.  17:  "To  my  God  and  your  God."  Psalm,  xlv.  7:  "God,  thy  God, 
hath  anointed  thee." — Let  us  now  again  refer  to  the  context  of  John,  x. 
34.  In  ver.  33,  the  Jews  assign  it  as  the  reason  for  their  attempting  to 
stone  Jesus,  that  he  made  himself  equal  to  God,  by*  calling  himself 
the  Son  of  Gkxi,  as  they  supposed,  in  a  real  sense,  which  was,  according 
to  their  law,  blasphemy :  Jesus,  therefote,  pointed  out  to  them,  in 
ver.  34,  that  even  the  term  "god"  is  found  figuratively  applied  to  the 
chiefs  of  Israel,  in  scripture,  without  meaning  to  imply  thereby,  their 
equality  with  God ;  in  ver.  35,  he  reminds  them  of  their  applying, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  the  same  divine  term  to  those  chiefs ;  and 
lastly,  he  shews  their  inconsistency  in  calling  their  chiefs  gods,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  rejecting  Christ's  declaration  of  his  being  the  son  of 
God,  in  the  same  metaphorical  sense,  as  being  "sanctified"  and  "sent" 
by  Gkxi.  Is  not  this  argument,  used  by  Jesus,  an  evident  disavowal 
of  his  own  deity,  and  manifestation  of  his  having  called  himself  ''the 
Son  of  God,"  only  in  a  metaphorical  sense  ?  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that 
the  Editor  seems  to  have  bestowed  little  or  no  reflection  upon  these 
texts. 

In  answer  to  my  observation  on  the  attempt  of  orthodox  Christians 
to  prove  the  deity  of  Jesus  from  1  Cor.,  x.  9,  "Neither  let  us  tempt 
Christ  as  some  of  them  also  tempted,"  the  Editor  quotes  first,  an 
observation  of  my  own,  to  wit,  "How  far  cannot  prejudice  carry  away 
men  of  sense !  Are  we  not  all,  in  common  with  Jesus,  liable  to  be 
tempted  both  by  men  and  Satan?  Can  the  liabilty  to  temptation, 
common  to  Qod,  to  Jesus,  to  Abraham,  and  all  mankind,  be  of  any 
«vail  to  prove  the  divinity  and  unity  of  those  respective  subjects  of 
temptation  ?"  He  then  declares,  that  I  was  not  correct  in  the  statement 
d  my  opponent's  doctrine  on  this  subject,  and  denies  any  one's,  "having 

*  Ab  is  erident  from  the  leplj  of  Jww,  (tst.  36.)  "Tbou  blasphemwt ;  becaiiM  I  nidi 
I  am  the  Son  of  God." 
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attempted  to  prove  the  deity  of  Ghrist  merely  from  his  being  tempted." 
To  shew  the  ac4*tmicy  of  my  etatement,  however,  I  heg  to  lefer  the 
Editor  to  Mr.  Jonee's  work  on  the  nature  of  Chriat.  The  Editor  lastly 
asserts,  that  "it  is  the  apostle's  declaring  that  Ghrist  was  he  who  was 
tempted  in  the  wilderness,  and  hence,  the  Most  High  God,  described 
by  the  Psalmist  as  tempted,  which  is  here  adduced."  But  I  do  not 
find  in  the  verse  in  question,  nor  in  anj  preceding  or  following  verse, 
"the  apostle's  declaring  that  Christ  was  he  who  was  tempted  by  Israd 
in  the  wilderness."  If  the  Editor  has  met  with  such  a  dedaration 
elsewhere,  he  should  first  point  it  out,  and  then  build  his  argunent 
upon  it.  But  unless  he  first  shew,  that  being  tempted  by  the  devil, 
and  being  tempted  by  Israel,  mean  the  same  thing,  I  cannot  admit  any 
relation  between  the  declaration  of  the  apostles  and  that  of  the  Psalmist 

Relative  to  Psalm  ex.  1,  "  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  thou 
at  my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool,"  I  observed, 
in  my  Second  Appeal,' (p.  223,)  that  "this  passage  is  simply  applied 
to  the  Messiah,  manifesting,  that  the  victory  gained  by  him  over  his 
enemies,  was  entirely  owing  to  the  influence  of  God !  "  To  this  the 
Editor  replies,  "  After  the  Son  had  humbled  himself,  so  as  to  assume 
our  nature  and  be  appointed  to  the  combat,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  Father  would  forsake  him.  But  that  Jesus  had  no  might 
of  his  own  which  our  author  would  fain  prove,  is  not  a  &ct."  Is  it 
not  most  strange,  that  the  Son  whom  the  Editor  considers  the 
immutable,  almighty  God  should  be  supposed  by  liim  again  to  have 
humbled  himself,  and  to  have  been  appointed  by  another  to  a  combat, 
in  which  that  other  assisted  him  to  obtain  success  ?  Axe  not  these 
two  ideas  quite  incompatible  with  each  other?  If  such  positive 
disavowal  of  his  outm  power,  by  Jesus  himself,  as  "  I  can  of  mine 
own  self,  do  nothing,"  "  All  that  the  Father  giveth  shall  come  to 
me,"  has  failed  to  convince  the  Editor  that  Jesus  had  no  power  of 
his  own,  no  argument  of  mine,  or  of  any  other  human  being,  can  be 
expected  to  make  an  impression  upon  him. 

The  Editor  afterwards  endeavours  to  prove  the  omnipotence  of 
Jesus  by  quoting  Isaiat,  Ixiii.  5  :  "  Mine  own  arm  brought  salvaticm 
nnto  me,"  and  Rev.,  i.  8  :  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega ;  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is 
to  come,  the  Almighty."  Supposing  these  two  last-mentioned  pas- 
sages to  be  actually  ascribed  to. Jesus,  conveying  a  manifestation  of 
liis  own  omnipotence,  would  they  not  be  esteemed  as  directly  contra- 
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dictory  to  his  positive  diBBTowal  of  omnipotence,  fotind  in  the  fore- 
going, and  in  hundreds  of  other  paasagee  ?  How  then,  are  we  to 
reconcile  to  onr  understanding  the  idea  that  the  Author  of  true 
religion  disayows  his  ahnighty  power  on  one  occasion,  and  asserts  it 
on  another  ?  But,  in  fact,  we  are  not  reduced  by  the  texts  in  question  to 
any  such  dilemma ;  for  the  passage  quoted  from  Isaiah  (bdii.  5)  has 
no  more  allusion  to  Jesus  than  to  Moses  or  Joshua.  Whence,  and 
under  what  plea,  the  Editor  and  others  apply  this  passage  to  Christ, 
I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know.  The  prophet  here  speaks  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Edom  and  Bozrah,  under  the  wrath  of  God,  for  their  infidelity 
towards  Israel.  These  places  were  inhabited  by  the  sons  of  Esau, 
(the  brother  of  Jacob,)  who  was  also  called  Edom.  Qen.,  zxv.  30 : 
"  And  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I  pray  thee,  with  the  same  red 
pottage,  for  I  am  faint :  therefore  was  his  nAme  called  Edom.*'  So 
Jeremiah  prophesies  the  destruction  of  Edom  and  Bozrah  (zliz.  7,  8) : 
"  Concerning  Edom,  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  Is  wisdom  no 
more  in  Teman  ?  Is  counsel  perished  from  the  prudent  ?  Is  their 
wisdom  yaniBhed  ?  Flee  ye,  turn  back,  dwell  deep,  0  inhabitants  of 
Dedan ;  for  I  will  bring  the  calamity  of  Esau  upon  him,  the  time 
that  I  will  visit  him."  Ver  13  :  *'  For  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  Bozrah  shall  become  a  desolation,  a  reproach,  a  waste, 
and  a  curse ;  and  all  the  4)ities  thereof  shall  be  perpetual  wastes." 
And  also  the  whole  of  Obadiah's  prophecy  foretells  the  slaughter  of 
Edom  by  the  wrath  of  Qod.  I  quote  here  only  one  or  two  verses 
(8,  9 ) :  *'  Shall  I  not  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  even  destroy  the 
wise  men  out  of  Edom,  and  understanding  out  of  the  mormt  of  Esau  ? 
And  thy  mighty  men,  0  Teman,  shall  be  dismayed,  to  the  end  that 
every  one  of  the  mount  of  Esau  may  be  cut  off  by  slaughter."  Ver.  11 : 
'*  In  the  day  that  thou  stoodest  on  the  other  side  ;  in  the  day  that  the 
strangers  carried  away  captive  his  forces,  and  foreigners  entered  into 
his  gate,  and  cast  lots  upon  Jerusalem,  even  thou  wast  as  one  of  them." 
What  expression  does  Isaiah  make  use  of  in  chap.  Ixiii.,  that  the  passage 
can  be  interpreted  as  speaking  the  language  of  Jesus  ?  Nothing  of  the 
kind  that  I  can  perceive.  It  contains  rather  such  denunciations  as  are 
considered  totally  inconsistent  with  the  office  and  character  of  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus,  the  messenger  of  peace  on  earth,  and  good-wiU  in 
heaven  towards  men.  Can  the  following  expressions,  "  I  will  tread 
them*  in  my  anger,"  "Their  blood  shall  be  upon  my  garment,"  (ver.  3,) 
be  ascribed  to  Jesus,  who  so  far  from  treading  down  the  inhabitants  of 
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Edom  and  Boznth,  or  of  any  other  Luki,  and  flprinkling  their  blood  upoii 
hia  garment,  came  to  reconcile  them  to  Gk)d,  and  laboared  in  behalf  of 
them,  and  of  all  men  ;  even  suffering  hie  own  blood  to  be  shed,  ratber 
than  refrain  from  teaching  them  the  way  of  salvation  ?  What  parti- 
cnlar  connexion  had  Jeans  with  the  destruction  of  the  Sana  of  the 
children  of  Edom,  to  justify  the  Editor  in  referring  chap.  bdii.  to  the 
Messiah  ?  I  should  expect  to  find  such  language  as  is  used  by  Tftaiah 
in  that  chapter  referring  to  God  ;  for  in  the  poetical  language  of  the 
prophets,  similar  expressions  are  abundantly  ascribed  to  the  Moat 
High  in  an  allegorical  sense.  Isaiah,  lix,  15—17  :  *'And  the  Lnid  saw 
it,  and  it  displeased  him  that  there  was  no  judgment.  And  be  saw 
that  there  was  no  man,  and  wondered  that  there  was  no  interee$sor  : 
therefore  his  arm  brought  $dhation  unto  him,  and  his  rigbteousness 
it  sustained  him.  For  he  put  on  righteousness  as  a  breast-plate,  and 
an  helmet  of  salyation  upon  his  head ;  and  he  put  on  the  garments  of 
vengeance  for  clothing,  and  was  clad  with  seal  as  a  cloak.*'  Dan.,  rii. 
9 :  "I  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast  down,  end  the  Anoient  of 
days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was  white  as  snow.*' 

As  to  Rev.,  i.  8,  let  us  refer  to  the  contexts,  commencing  with 
verse  4.  In  this,  John,  addressing  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  aays^ 
**  Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace  from  him  which  is,  and  which  was, 
and  which  is  to  come  ;  and  from  the  seven  spirits  which  are  before 
his  throne  ;  and  from  Jesus  Christ."  He  proceeds  to  describe  Christ 
as  a  *'  faithful  witness,  the  first-begotten  of  the  dead,  and  the  Prince 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  adding,  "  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings 
and  priests  unto  €k)d  and  his  Father ;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every 
eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  also  which  pierced  him :  and  all  kindreds 
of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  him.  Even  so.  Amen."  Having 
thus  stated  what  Christ  had  done,  and  is  to  do,  John  reverts  to  the 
declaration  of  the  eternity  of  God  with  whi<5h  he  commenced :  "  I 
am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  saith  the  Lord ; 
which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty."  All 
this  appears  so  very  plain ;  the  eternal  attributes  of  the  Almighty,  in 
verse  4,  are  so  distinct  from  the  description  of  the  character  and  office 
of  Christ  in  verses  5-— 7  ;  the  identity  of  the  definition  of  God  in  ver.  4, 
with  that  in  ver.  8,  is  so  obvious,  that  I  should  have  thought  it  impossible 
for  any  one  not  to  perceive  how  totally  unconnected  verse  8  is  with  that 
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"vrhich  precedes  it»  and  how  far  it  was  from  John's  intention  to  declare 
tbA  Almighty  and  his  &ithlid  witness,  to  be  one.  Moreover,  we  find  the 
term  '*  Almighty  "  in  the  book  of  Revelaticli  mentioned  seven  times, 
besides  in  Terse  8,  and  referring  oltiMiya  to  God  ;  at  the  same  time, 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  mention  of  the  Lamb  or  Jesus,  throughout 
the  whole  book,  neither  the  term  "  Almighty, "  nor  the  designation 
**  who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come,  "  equivalent  to  the  term 
"  Jehovah,"  is  onM  ascribed  to  the  Lamb.  Let  the  candid  reader 
judge  for  himself. 

The  Editor  again  introduces  the  subject  of  the  angel  of  Bokim, 
(p.  5689)  quoting  Psalm,  Izxviii.  13,  "He  divided  the  sea,  and 
caused  them  to  pass  through,  and  made  the  waters  to  stand  in  a  heap,** 
Ac.  Whence  he  concludes  that  the  Son  was  with  Israel  in  the  wilder- 
ness as  their  Qcd.  But  what  allusion  this  Psalm  has  to  Qurist, 
situated  either  in  the  wilderness,  or  in  an  inhabited  land,  my  limited 
tmderstanding  is  unable  to  discover.  As  I  have  already  noticed  the 
argument  adduced  by  the  Editor  respecting  angels,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter,  I  will  not  renew  the  subject  but  beg  my  reader's 
attention  to  that  part  of  my  treatise. 

The  Editor  quotes  Psalm,  xcv.  6,  7,  "  For  Jehovah  is  a  great  God, 
and  a  great  King  above  all  gods.  0  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow 
down,  let  us  kneel  before  Jehovah  our  Maker ;  for  he  is  our  God, 
and  we  are  the  people  of  his  pasture,  and  the  sheep  of  his  hand ;" 
and  justifies  the  application  of  this  passage  to  Jesus,  upon  the  ground 
that,  in  John,  i.  3,  Jesus  is  declared  equally  with  the  Father  to  be  the 
Maker  of  all  things.  I  wonder  at  the  Editor's  choosing  this  passage 
as  being  applicable  to  Jesus,  on  such  a  basis ;  for  should  this  reason 
be  admitted  as  well-founded,  all  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  which  JehovaH  is  mentioned,  would  be  interpreted  as  referring  to 
Jesus  without  selection.  As  I  noticed  this  verse  of  John,  i.  3,  and 
one  of  two  similar  verses  in  p.  82,  I  will  not  recur  to  them  here. 

Having  also  noticed  Psalm  ii.  12,  (Pages  77,  78,)  "  Blessed  are  all 
they  who  trust  in  him,"  I  will  abstain  from  reiterating  the  same 
subject,  though  I  find  the  Editor  repeating  his  arguments  here  in  his 
usual  manner. 

To  my  great  surprise  I  observe  that  the  Editor  again  quotes  John, 
X.  30,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  to  shew  that  God  and  Jesus, 
though  they  are  two  beings,  yet  are  one,  without  any  attention  to  all 
the  iUosti-ations  I  adduced  to  explain  this  passage  in  the  Second 
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Appeal  (pp.  132,  133.)  I  will,  however,  elucidate  this  paesage 
still  more  fully  in  its  proper  place.  I  thank  the  Rev.  Elditor 
for  quoting  such  passage's  as  Psalm,  IxTxi.  9,  10,  and  Ixzxiii. 
IS,  which,  in  common  with  all  other  authorities  of  the  sacred  bocJcs, 
decidedly  prove  the  imity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  that  no  other 
being,  except  him,  is  worthy  to  be  called  Jehovah. 

In  the  course  of  the  quotation  from  the  Psalms,  the  Editor  cites 
Heb.,  iii.  3,  4 :  '*  For  this  man  was  counted  worthy  of  more  glory 
than  Moses,  inasmuch  as  he  who  hath  bmlded  the  house  is  worthy  of 
more  honor  than  the  house.  For  every  house  is  built  by  some  man  ; 
but  he  who  bmlt  all  things  is  Gk)d."  Upon  which  he  comments,  that 
it  was  Christ  that  built  the  house  understood,  (as  he  supposes,)  from 
the  phrase  **  all  things  "  in  the  verse  in  question.  I  will  not  prolong 
the  discussion  by  pointing  out  the  errors  appearing  in  the  English 
veraion.  I  only  repeat  verse  6,  explaining  what  the  apostle  meant 
by  the  house  of  Christ,  which  the  Editor  omitted  to  mention ;  to- 
wit,  "But  Christ  as  a  son  over  his  ovm  hoiue,  whose  house  are  loe/* 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  house  which  Christ  built  by  the  will 
of  the  Father  is  the  Christian  church;  and  that  God,  the  Father 
of  Jesus,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  universe,  is  the  author  of  all  things 
whatsoever. 


SECTION  n. 

ThePro]pheU. 

In  introducing  the  Prophets,  the  Rev.  Editor  commences  with 
Proverbs ;  saying,  **  If  in  this  book  Christ  be  represented  under  the- 
character  of  wisdom,  as  divines  have  thought,  and  as  seems  implied 
in  Christ  s  saying,  Matt.,  xi.   19,  '  But   wisdom  is  justified  of  her 
"  children ';  and  Luke,  xi.  49,  *  Therefore  said  the  wisdom  of  Gbd,  I 
will  send  them  prophets,'  fresh  proof  is  here  furnished  to  the  eternal 
deity  of  the  Son."    He  then  quotes  Prov.,  viii.  1,  22,  27,  30  :    "  Doth 
not  wisdom  cry  ? — *  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his- 
way,  before  his  works  of  old  — When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  I  was 
there. — I  was  by  him,  as  one  brought  up  *  with  him  :  I  was  daily  his 
delight,  rejoicing  always  before  him.'  "    It  is,  indeed,  astonishing  to 
me  how  the  strong  prejudice  of  other  learned  divines,  as  well  as  of 
the  Editor,  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  has  prevented 
them  from  perceiving  that  the  identification  attempted  to  be  thus- 
deduced  by  them  from  those  passages  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  instead 
of  proving  the  "  eternal  deity  "  of  Jesus,  or  his  self-existence,  would 
go  to  destroy  his  distinct  existence  altogether ;  for  Christians  of  all 
denominations  agree  that  wisdom^  understanding ^  fmd  all  other  attri- 
butes of  Gk)d,  have  been  from  eternity  to  eternity  in  the  'possession 
of  the  almighty  power,  without  either  or  any  of  them  having  been 
endowed  with  a  separate  existence ;  and  were  we  to  attribute  to  each 
of  the  properties  of  God  self-existence,  we  must  necessarily  admit  that 
there  are  besides  Gk)d  numerous  beings,  (his  attributes,)  which  possess^ 
like  Clod  himself,  eternal  existence — a  doctrine  which  would  amount 
to  gross  Polytheism.     But  the  expression,   '*  The  Lord  possessed  me 
in  the  beginning  of  his  way,"  (ver.  22,  quoted  by  the  Editor,)  proves- 
that  the   wisdom  there  alluded  to  was  considered  as   in  possession. 
of  Jehovah,  just  as  his  other  attributes  are.     If  Jesus,  then,  be  meant 
here  by  wisdom,  he  must,   so  far  from  being  esteemed  as  Jehovah 
himself,  be  supposed  to  have  been  possessed  hy  Jehovah  as  an  attribute. 
If  this  doctrine  be  admitted  as  orthodox,  how  then  are  the  primitive 
Christians  to  be  justified   in  condemning    Sabellius  on  account  of 

*  t^QH  ia  the  origtnal  Hebrew  does  not  ugnify  "  brought  up.*'  It  meaoB 
"steaded,"  stabled,  or  established,  as  qualities  with  substances.  See  Parkhurst's. 
Hebrew  Lexicon. 
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liifi  maintaining  the  same  doctrine  ?    We  find  that,  consistently  with 
the    same  prophetical  langoage,  the  inspired   writer  of    ProYerbs 
<iirects  as  to  call  wisdom  a  fitter,  and  nnderstanding  kintwaman, 
(vii.  4,)  instead  of  bestowing  on  her  such  epithets  as,  Jehovah,  the 
everlasting  Qod,  that  are  insisted  upon  by  the  Editor  as  properly 
applied  to  Jesus.    In  fact,  the  book  of  Proverbs  meant  only  to  urge, 
in  the  usual  poetical  style  of  expression,  the  necessity  of  adhering  to 
wisdom,  both  in  religious  and  social  life,  strengthening  the  exhorta- 
tion by  pointing  out  that  all  the  works  of  God   are  founded  upon 
wisdom.    If  such  poetical  personifications  as  are  found  in  the  Pro- 
phets, as  well  as  in  profane  Asiatic  works  in  common  circulation, 
were  to  be  noticed,  a  separate  voluminotLs  work  would,  I  am  afraid, 
fail  to  contain  them.     And  if  the  abstract  attributes  of  God,  such  as 
wisdom,  mercy,  truth,  benevolence,  <&c.,  are  to  be  esteemed  as  separate 
'deities,  on  account  of  their  being  sometimes  personified,  and  declared 
eternal  tod  associating  with  God,  this  mode  of  literal  interpretation 
would,  I  admit,  be  so  far  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  the  Editor  as 
respects  the  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  Qod,  but  would 
not  be  precisely  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  it  would 
•certainly  extend  the  number  of  personified  deities  much  beyond 
three.    Take,  for  example,  the  following  passages,  which  personify 
the  attributes  of  Gkxi,  and  ascribe  to  them  eternity,  and  association 
with  Gkxl.    Psalm,  cxxx.  7  :  "With  the  Lord  there  is  mercy,  and  with 
him  is  plenteous  redemption."  Ixxxv.  10  :  '*  Mercy  and  truth  are  met 
together ;  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other."  Numbers, 
xvi.  46 :  "  There  is  wrath  gone  out  from  the  Lord."    Here  we  have 
mercy,  redemption,  truth,  and  wrath,  all  spoken  of  as  separate  exist- 
ences. Are  we,  therefore,  to  consider  them  as  persons  of  the  Godhead  ? 
As  abstract  qualities  are  often  represented  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  Asiatic  writings  generally,   as   persons    and   agents,    to  render 
ideas  familiar  to  the  understanding,  so  real  existences  are  intended 
sometimes  under  the  appellation  of  abstract  qualities,  for  the  sake  of 
energy  of  expression.     In  1  John  iv.  8.  Gkxl  is  declared  to  be  mere 
Love,  John,  i.  1,  Jesus  is  called  word,  or  revelation.     1  Cor.,  i.  24,  30, 
Christ  is  represented  as  x>ower  and  wisdom,  &c.   2  Cor.,  v.  21,  true 
Christians  are  declared  to  be  wisdom  in  Christ ;  and  Israel  is  said  to 
be  an  astoniahment  in  Deut.,  xxviii.   37,  and  eurae  in  Zech.,  viii.  13 ; 
Abraham  to  be  hleaaing  in  Gbn.,  xii  2  ;  and  Jehovah  is  declared  to 
be  glory  in  Zech.,  ii.  5.     But  every  unprejudiced  mind  is  convinced 
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that  these  allegorical  terms  neither  caa  alter  the  fact,  nor  can  they 
ehaage  the  nature  of  the  unity  of  Gkx),  and  of  the  dependence  of  hib 
attributes. 

After  this  no  farther  remark  seems  necessaiy  on  the  passages  quoted 
by  the  Editor,  from  Matthew  and  Luke,  ^riiere,  as  in  many  other 
passages  in  which  the  word  Wisdom  is  to  be  found,  the  sense  neither 
requires,  nor  even  admits,  of  our  understanding  Jesus  to  be  meant 
under  that  appellation. 

The  Editor  quotes  Isaiah  vi.  1,  10,  relating  to  the  Prophet's  vision 
ol  God ;  he  then  comments,  "As  this  glorious  vision,  wherein  the 
F^I^t  received  his  commission,  represented  either  the  Father  or  the 
Son,  we  might  have  expected  that  it  should  be  the  Son,  who  had  under* 
taken  to  redeem  men.*'  The  Editor  afterwards  quotes  John  xii.  41, 
"These  things  said  Isaiah,  when  he  saw  his  glory  and  spoke  of  him," 
and  considers  these  words  as  decisive  testimony  of  the  opinion,  that  it 
was  the  Son  who  was  seen  by  the  Prophet  in  the  vision. 

Let  us  first  impartially  refer  to  the  context  of  verse  41  of  John. 
We  find  in  the  verse  a  personal  pronoun  used  three  times.  •  The  first, 
"he,"  in  the  phrase  "when  he  saw,"  though  understood  in  the  Greek 
verb  ci8c ;  the  second,  "his,"  connected  with  the  words  "glory ;"  and 
the  third,  "of  him,"  after  the  verb  "spoke;"  thus — "when  he  saw  his 
glory  and  spoke  of  him"  The  first  prononun,  "he,"  of  course  refers  to 
Isaiah,  mentioned  just  before  it  The  second  and  the  third,  "his"  and 
"of  him,'*  can  have  no  reference  to  Isaiah,  for  the  words  "when  Isaiah's 
f^ary,  and  spoke  of  Isaiah,"  could  bear  no  sense  whatever.  These  two 
last  pronouns  must,  therefore,  have  reference  to  some  pronoim  or  noun 
to  be  found  in  the  immediately  preceding  part  of  the  passage.  We 
accordingly  find,  from  the  preceding  verse,  40,  that  these  pronouns 
refer  to  Jehovah,  the  Qod  of  hosts,  mentioned  twice  in  verse  38,  whose 
glory  Isaiah  saw,  and  in  whose  behalf  he  spoke,  without  mention  of  the 
Son  being  once  made  between  verses  38  and  41.  The  passage  thus 
stands,  (  ver.  38, )  He  (Isaiah)  spoke,  **Lord,  who  hath  believed  .our 
report?  and  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord^  been  revealed?"  39, 
"Therefore  they  could  not  believe,  because  that  Isaiah  said  again,"  40, 
"He  hath  blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  heart ;"  41,  "These 
things,  said  Isaiah,  when  he  saw  his  glory,  and  spake  of  him,"  Isaiah 
must  have  then  seen  the  glory  of  him  in  whose  behalf  he  spoke  ;  a  fact 
which  neither  party  can  dispute ;  and  as  it  is  evident  from  the  preceding 
verse,  40,  and  from  Isaiah  vi.  10,  that  he  spoke  of  God,  who  blinded 
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the  eyes  of  the  Jews  and  hardened  their  hearts,  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  he  saw  the  gloiy  of  that  very  being  spoken  of  by  TBaiah.     For 
further  illustration  of  God's  being  often  declared  to  hare  blinded  their 
eyes  and  hardened  their  hearts,  I  quote  Bom.  xi.  7,  8 :  "What  then? 
Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh  for ;  but  the  electioii  hath 
obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  Uinded.    (According  as  it  is  written, 
God  hath  given  them  the  spirit  of  slumber ;  eyee  that  they  ahonld  not 
$ee  and  ears  that  they  should  not  hear,)  unto  this  day."  Isaiah,  IziiL  17; 
''O  Lord,  why  hast  thou  made  us  to  err  from  thy  ways,  and  hardened 
our  heart  from  thy  fear  ?  Return  for  thy  servants*  sake,  the  tribe  of 
thy  inheritance."     From  rerse  38  to  41,  as  already  observed,  there  is 
not  a  single  noun  or  a  pronoim  that  can  have  allusion  to  Jeeos. 
But  we  find,  in  verse  42,  the  pronoun  "  him,"  implying  the  Seen  as 
absolutely  required  by  the  sense,  in  reference  to  verse  37,  and  in 
consistence  with  jrerse  44,  in  which  the  name  of  Jesus  is  found  men- 
tioned.    As  all  the  Pharisees  believed  in  God,  as  well  as  in  Ta^iah^ 
one  of  their  prophets,  the  text  could  convey  no  meaning,  if  the  phrase 
<<  Nevertheless  among  the  chief  rulers  also  many  believed  in  him  ** 
were  admitted  to  bear  reference  either  t6  Gkxi  or  Isaiah. 

If  it  be  insisted  upon,  in  defiance  of  all  the  foregoing  explanation, 
that  the  two  last-mentioned  pronouns,  in  verse  41,  "  When  he  saw  his 
glory  and  spake  of  him  "  are  applied  to  Jesus, '  the  passage  in  the 
evangelist  would  be,  in  that  case,  more  correctly  explained  by  refer- 
ring to  John,  viii.  56,  "Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day." 
which  cannot  be  imderstood  of  ocular  vision,  but  prophetic  anticipa- 
tion ;  whereas  the  glory  seen  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah  was  that  of  God 
himself  in  the  delivery  of  the  command  given  to  the  prophet  on  that 
occasion,  as  I  observed  in  the  Second  Appeal  (p.  244.)     With  a  view 
to  invalidate  this  interpretation,  the  Editor  inquires,  (p.  569,)  "  what 
has  Abraham's  day  to  do  with  Isaiah's  vision  ?".     In  answer  to 
which  I  must  allow,  that  Abraham's  day  had .  nothing  to  do  with 
Isaiah's  vision,  except  that  as  Abraham  saw  the  day  of  Christ  (pro- 
perly speaking  ^the  reign  of  Christ,)  by  prophetic  anticipation,  and 
not  through  ocular  vision,  (John,  viii.  56,)  so  Isaiah,  as  another  pro- 
phet of  God,  must  have  seen  the  glory  of  Christ  (if  he  had  seen  it  at 
all)  through  the  same  prophetic  anticipation,  and  must  have  spoken 
of  Christ's  commission  (if  he  had  spoken  of  him  at  all)  through  the 
same  prophetic  power :  the  reference,  therefore,  is  one  which  goes 
to  prove,  that  whenever  the  prophets,  such  as  Abraham,  Isaiah,  or 
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any  other  propheta,  are  declared  to  have  seen  or  spoken  of  future 
events,  they  must  have  seen  or  spoken  of  them  through  the  prophetic 
power  vested  in  them  by  God.  I  never  attempted  to  prove,  that  the 
words  "  day,"  and  "  glory  "  are  synonymous,  nor  did  I  declare  that 
Isaiah  saw  the  day  of  Christ,  that  the  Editor  should  have  occasion  to 
advauce  that  "  it  is  not  the  day  of  Christ  which  the  Evangelist  des- 
cribes Isaiah  as  having  seen,  but  his  gloiy/'  However,  I  cannot 
help  being  of  opinion,  that  in  such  phrases,  on  particular  occasions, 
as  "  He  saw  the  day  of  the  king  Messiah,"  or  "  He  saw  the  glory  of 
the  king  Messiah,"  the  words  "  day  "  and  "  glory  "  amount  almost  to 
the  same  thing.  My  limited  understanding  cannot,  like  the  Editor's, 
discover  how  "  Isaiah  fixes  the  time  when  he  thus  saw  Christ's  glory, 
even  when  it  was  said,  '  he  hath  blinded  their  eyes,'  "  Ac,  for  I  find 
the  Jews  were  from  time  to  time  charged,  by  several  of  the  prophets, 
with  disobedience,  and  with  having  been  blinded  and  hardened. 
Deut.,  zzviii.  28 :  "  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  madness,  and 
blindness,  and  astonishment  of  heart."  xzix.  4  :  "  The  Lord  hath  not 
given  you  an  heart  to  perceive,  and  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  unto 
this  day."  I  Kings,  zviii.  37  :  **  Hear  me,  0  Lord,  hear  me,  that 
this  people  may  know  that  thou  art  the  Lord  God,  and  that  thou  hast 
turned  their  heart  hach  again,**    Isaiah,  bdii.  17,  as  noticed  before. 

The  Editor  refers  to  the  prophet  Isaiah,  (pp.  533,  570,)  saying, 
that  Isaiah,  in  ch.  vii.  "  predicting  the  birth  of  Christ,  identifies  his 
divine  and  hia  human  nature,  *  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and 
bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  hia  name  Immanuel.'  This  passage  the  Holy 
Spirit  applies  to  Christ  in  Matt.,  i.  22,  23,"  He  regrets  my  applying 
the  above  verse  to  Hezekiah,  in  an  immediate  sense,  though  totally 
nnable  to  reject  the  proof  of  such  application,  deduced  by  me,  in 
my  Second  Appeal,  from  its  context,  and  from  the  sacred  history. 
He  rests  his  rejection  entirely  upon  the  phrase,  "  A  virgin  shidl 
conceive,"  found  in  the  English  version,  as  being  used  in  the 
future  tense,  on  the  ground  that  **  Hezekiah  could  not  have  been  the 
child  at  the  time  about  to  be  conceived  by  the  virgin,  for  this  plain 
leaaon,  that  God  never  fortella  paat  things.  The  birth  of  Hezekiah 
waa  not  then  a  thing  to  come ;  for,  he  waa  at  leaat  six  years  old 
when  this  prophecy  was  spoken. — This  our  author  will  see  by  merely 
comparing  the  fact,  that  Ahaz  reigned  sixteen  years,  and  Hezekiah 
began  to  reign  when  he  was  five  and  twenty  years  old.  Hezekiah 
must  then  have  been  six,  if  not  seven  years  old  when  this  prophecy 
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was  delivered."     The  editor,  then,  charges  me  with  harin^^  expended 
in  vain,  12  pages  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  passage  in  ch.  iz.  of 
Isaiah.     Here  we  find  again  a  new  instance,  in  which  a  diligent  stndy 
of  the  Bible,  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  but  accompanied  with  eaiir 
religions  prejudices,   has  not  been  able  to  save  the  student  from 
making  such  an  error  as  to  take  the  term  mn  *'  pregnant,"  in  tlie 
original  verse,  in  Hebrew,  as  meaning  absolutely,  *'  shall  conceive,'' 
and  to  declare,  unthinkingly,  that  **  Hezekiah  could  not  have  been 
the  child  at  the  time  to  be  conceived."     How  will  the  Editor  render 
the  same  term  H^H  found  in  Qen.,  xvi.  11,  '*  Thou  hast  conceived, 
or  art  with  child"  ?     Will  he,  on  his  adopted  principle,  interpret  it, 
'*  Thou  ahalt  conceive  "?    He  must,  in  that  case,  overlook  veiBcs  4th 
and  5th  of  the  same  chapter,  which  testify  Hagar's  having  already 
conceived  before  the  angel  of  the  Lord  had  seen  and  spoken  to  her, 
in  verse  the  11th.     "He  went  in  unto  Hagar,  and  she  conceived ; 
and  when  she  saw  she  had  conceived,"  &o.  (4)  '*  And  Sarai  said  unto 
Abraham,  My  wrong  be  upon  thee  :  I  have  given  my  maid  unto  thy 
bosom ;  and  when  she  saw  that  she  had  conceived,"  &c.  (5).     Did  not 
the  Editor  ever  reflect  upon  Jer.,  xxzi.  8,  containing  the  same  terms 
nin  or  "  pregnant,"  and  m7)V)  or  "  bearing  "  as  are  found  in 
Isaiah,  vii.  14  ? — a  passage  which  might  have  suggested  to  the  Editor 
the  propriety  of  not  making  so  positive  an  assertion,  that  "Hezekiah" 
could  not  have  been  the  child  at  the  time  to  be  conceived.    Did  the 
Editor  entirely  overlook  the  same  term  mri  signyfying  pregnant, 
in  2  Sam.,  xi.  5,  and  Isaiah,  xxvi.  17  ;  Gen.,  zxxviii.  24,  25  ;  Exod., 
xzi.  22  ;  2  Kings,  viii.  12  ;  Amos.,  i.  13  ?  The  fact  is,  that  we  find  in 
the  original  Hebrew,  JlDbl^n  signifying  '*  the  virgin,  "  which,  if  not 
referred  to  a  particular  person  before-mentioned,  impliee,  in  the 
figurative  language  of  the  Scripture,  either  a  city,  or  the  people  of  a 
city,  as  I  noticed  in  pages  229,  230,  and  238,  of  my  Second  Appeal; 
and  also  we  find  jTirT  synonymous  with  the  participle  '*  conceived,'* 
instead    of    **  shall  conceive."      The    verse,  therefore  thus   rune : 
''  Behold,  the  virgin  (the  city  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  nation)  is  pregnant 
and  is  bearing  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  ImmanueL"  (14.)   '*  For 
before  the  child*  shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil,  and  ohoooe  the 

*  In  the  17th  year  of  the  reign  ai  Pekah,  the  king  o£  Israel,  Ahas  was  bom ;  «Dd 
twenty  years  old  waa  Ahaz  when  he  began  to  reign  in  Jerosaiem,  and  he  reigned  aixteen 
yean.    2  Kings,  xri.  1,  2.    Hence  it  appeals  that  he  IiTod  thlr^-eiz  years  only  ;  and  as 


ekiah  began  to  reign  after  the  death  of  his  farther  Ahaz,  wlien  he  waa  tweBtjaad 
fire  years  old,  (2  Kings  xviii.  2,)  he  must  hare  been  born  when  his  father  Abaz  was  tea,  or 
at  moat,  deren  years  of  age,  which  was  rather  contrary  to  the  common  course  of  nature. 
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good,  the  land  that  thou  (Ahaz)  abhorreat  shall  be  forsaken  of  both 
her  kings,"  (16,)  i.  e.  Rezin,  the  king  of  Syria,  aad  Pekah,  the  king  of 
Israel,  who,  at  that  time  had  besieged  Jerusalem,  as  is  evident  from 
the  preceding  rerses  ;  and  snch  personifying  phrases  as  **  oppressed 
Tirgin,''  and  "  bring  forth  children,'*  are  fonnd  also  applied  to  the- 
city,  or  the  people  of  the  city,  in  the  prophets,  in  oUier  instances 
similar  to  that  of  Isaiah  rii.  14,  in  question.  Micah  iv.  10 :  ''Be  in 
pain,  and  lab<mr  to  bring  forth,  0  daughter  of  Ziun,  like  a  woman 
in  travail."  Isaiah  xziii.  12  i  **  And  he  add,  Thou  shalt  no  more- 
rejoice,  0  thon  oppressed  virgin,  daughter  of  Zion."  But  imlesa 
orthodox  authors  changed  "  the  virgin  "  into  *'  a  virgin,"  and  "  con- 
ceived  "  into  "  shall  conceive,"  they  could  not  apply  the  verse  in  a 
direct  sense  to  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  to  Christ  himself ; 
and  consequently,  to  suit  their  convenience,  they  have  entirely  die- 
regarded  the  original  scripture,  the  context,  and  the  historical  facts. 

In  noticing  my  explanation  of  the  rTOtVtT  *  "  the  virgin,"  in 
the  Second  Appeal,  the  Reverend  Editor  states,  that  "  it  is  true,  Hr 
the  emphatic  of  Hebrew,  is  generally  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  by 
the  Greek  article :  that  they  are  by  no  means  equivalent  in  value, 
however,  he  may  convince  himself  by  referring  to  that  excellent 
work  on  the  Greek  article  for  which  the  learned  world  is  indebted 
to  Dr.  Middleton,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta."  I  am  really  sorry  to- 
observe  that  the  Editor  should  have  given  such  an  evasive  answer 
to  so  important  a  point ;  he  however,  was  obliged  to  do  so,  knowing 
that  t^  in  Hebrew,  before  a  noun,  as  J  in  Arabic,  is  invariably  a 
definite  article.  In  his  attempt  to  remove  the  inconsistency  between 
hiB  maintaining  the  idea  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  and  applying  to  him 
venes  15  and  16  in  Isaiah  vii.,  by  which  he  k  declared  subject  to  total 
ignorance,  the  Reverend  Editor  attributes  (p.  534)  such  ignorance 
to  the  human  nature  of  Jesus,  forgetting  what  he,  in  common  witb 
othar  orthodoK  Christians,  offers  as  an  explanation  of  such  pasaages- 
aa  declare  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  to  have  been  given  to  Jesua 
by  the  Father  of  the  universe,  which  is,  that  all  power  was  given  him 
in  hia  human  capacity,  whale  in  his  divine  capacity  he  enjoys  indepen- 
dent  (MotmipoteBce.  Is  not  the  power  of  distingaishing  good  from 
evil  included  in  all  power  givmn  to  Jesua,  aoooidiiig  to  the  Editor,, 

*  In  Isaiah  lii.  2,  the  city,  or  the  people  of  the  city,  ia  one  called  "  a  oaptire  dangb- 
ter;"  in  ch.  Ut.  1,  it  is  once  ftyled  "iMrren"  iTTpV ;  "*  haOoi'*  in  Ezek,xvi, 
S6,  and  in  other  mataiMea. 
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in  his  human  capacity  ?  .  Hofw  then,  can  the  Editor  be  justified  io 
maintaining  the  idea  that,  in  his  human  nature,  he  though  poasesBed 
•of  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  was  unable,  before  the  a^e  of 
maturity,  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  evil,  as  found  in  verses 
15  and  16?  I  beg  also  the  attention  of  the  Editor  to  Luke  ii.  46 — 50, 
ahewing  that  Jesus  was  possessed  of  knowledge  of  his  divine  com- 
mission even  in  his  early  youth,  and  also  to  the  Eklitor's  own 
declaration,  (page  536,)  *'  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  was  to  rest  upon 
him  as  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding."  Nothing  but  early 
prejudice  can  persuade  a  man  to  believe  that  one  being  at  one  time 
should  be  both  subject  to  total  ignorance  and  possessed  of  omni- 
rscience — ^two  diametrically  op}>OBite  qualities. 

Let  us  now  refer  to  the  context  of  the  verse  in  question.  The 
first  verse  of  the  same  chapter  speaks  of  the  king  of  Syria  and  the 
king  of  Israel  having  besieged  Jerusalem  ;  verses  3  and  4,  of  the  Lord's 
having  sent  Isaiah  the  prophet  to  Ahaz  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to  offer 
him  consolation  and  confidence  against  the  attacks  of  these  two  kings ; 
5  and  6,  of  the  two  kings  having  taken  evil  counsel  against  Ahaz  and 
•of  their  determination  to  set  the  son  of  Tabeal  on  his  throne ;  8  and  9 
foretell  the  total  fall  of  Ephraim  (the  ten  tribes  of  Israelites  who 
separated  from  Judah  which  comprised  the  two  remaining  tribes)  and 
roi  Samaria  within  three  score  and  five  years ;  10  and  11  mention  the 
Lord's  offering  to  Ahaz  a  sign,  which  he  (verses  12  and  13)  declined ; 
14,  15  and  16  contain  the  Lord's  promise  to  give  spontaneously  a 
.sign  of  the  destruction  of  Ahaz*s  enemies  in  the  person  of  ^e  soo 
borne  by  the  virgin  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  delivery  of  Judah  from  these 
two  kings  before  the  child  should  become  of  age  ;  17  and  following 
-verses,  foretell  what  was  to  happen  in  Judah,  bringing  the  king  of 
Assyria  in  opposition  to  the  kings  of  Syria  and  of  Israel,  who  were 
then  inimical  to  the  house  of  David.  The  first  four  verses,  of  chap, 
viii.  speak  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Isaiah,  the  prophet,  and  of  the 
depradations  by  the  Assyrians  on  the  land  of  Damascus,  the  capital 
ol  Syria,  and  on  the  land  of  Samaria,  the  head  of  Ephraim,  before 
that  son  should  have  knowledge  to  cry,  "  My  father  and  my  mother." 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  child  mentioned  in  chap.  vii.  verse  14, 
called  Immanuel,  was  much  older  than  the  child  mentioned,  ch.  viii. 
3 ;  for  the  attacks  upon  Syria  and  Israel  by  the  Assyrians  took  plac« 
only  before  the  former  became  of  age  to  know  right  from  wron^i 
but  while  the  latter  was  still  imable  to  pronounce  4  single  word. 
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Verse  6,  speaks  of  the  army  of  Rezin,  and  of  the  son  of  Remaliah, 
the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  having  refused  the  soft  waters  of  Shiloah,* 
a  river  in  Judah,  figuratively  meaning  peace ;  7  and  8,  of  the  Lord's 
dedaring  that  he  would  bring  into  the  land  of  Immanuel,  upon  these 
invaders,  the  strong  waters  of  the  river,  that  is,  the  armies  of  the 
king  of  Assyria  ;  9  and  10,  of  the  combination  of  the  people  against 
the  king  of  Judah,  which  turned  to  their  own  destruction,  for  the 
sake  of  Immanuel.    It  is  worth  noticing,  that  the  last  word  in  verse 
10,  is  translated  in  the  English  version,  "  Qod  is  with  us,"  instead 
of  leaving  it ,  as  it  is  in  the  original  Hebrew,  "  Immanuel,"  though  in 
two  other  instances,  ch.  vii.  14,  and  ch.  viii.  8,  the  word  "Immanuel" 
is  left  unchanged  as  it  stands  in  the  original.     Verses   11 — 17, 
pronounce  the  Lord's  displeasure  at  the  disobedience  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  advising  them  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  not  fear  the  confederacy 
of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel.    Verse  18  declares  the  Lord's  haviiig 
given  the  prophet  and  the  children  for  signs  and  for  wonders  in 
Israel;    and  the  remaining  verses  of  this  chapter  speak  of  false 
prophets,  of  the  miserable  situation  of  the  Israelites — a  &ict  which 
is  fully  related  in  the  book  of  2  Kings,  xvi.  5:  *^  Then  Rezin,  king 
of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  son  of  Remaliah,  king  of  Israel,  came  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  war  and  they  beseiged  Ahaz,  but  could  not  overcome 
him."    Verse  6 :  "At  that  time  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  recovered 
Elath  to  Syria,  and  drove  the  Jews  from  Elath ;  and  the  Syrians  came 
to  Elath,  and  dwelt  there  unto  this  day."    Ver.  7  :  "  So  Ahaz  sent 
messengers  to  Tiglath  Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  saying,   I  am  thy 
servant  and  thy  son.     Come  up  and  save  me  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Syria,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel,  which  lise 
up  against  me."    Ver.  8 :  "  And  Ahaz  took  the  silver  and  gold  that 
was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasures  of  the  king's 
house,  and  sent  it  for  a  present  to  the  king  of  Assyria."     Ver.  9 : 
"  And  the  king  of  Assyria  hearkened  unto  him :  for  the  king  of 
Assyria  went  up  against  Damascus,  and  took  it,  and  carried  the 
people  of  it  captive  to  Kir,  and  slew  Rezin." 

It  is  now  left  to  the  public  to  reflect  seiiously  on  the  above 
circumstances  stated  in  the  context  and  to  pronounce  whether  thereby 
it  appears  that  verse  14  is  originally  applied  to  Hezekiah,  the  son  and 

^  Shiloh,  found  in  G«n.,  xUx.  10,  implying  a  redeemer,  differs  in  Bignification,  and  also 
in  spelling,  from  the  word  "  Shiloah  "  iierein  nieutioned  at  signifying  rirers :  in  Oenesis 

n^VtD  ;  in  Isaiah  viii.  6,  rfyHl. 

.  49 
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heir  of  Ahaz,  kisg  of  JeruBalem,  a  child  bom  before  the  defeat  of  his 
enemies,   the  Immanuel,  whose  land  was  Jadah;  or  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  born  at  least  500  yeais  afterwards:  and  also  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  land  which  Ahaz  abhorred,  had  been  forsaken  bv 
the  king  of  Syria  and  of  Israel,  from  the  interference  of  the  king  of 
Assyria,  before  Hezekiah  came  to  years  of  discretion ;  or  whether 
that  event  took  place  only  after  the  birth  of  Jesus.    As  to  the  appli- 
cation of  verse  4  to  Jesus  Christ,  by  St.  Matthew,  my  language  in  the 
Second  Appeal  was,  that  *'  the  evangelist  Matthew  referred  in  his 
Crospel  to  ch.  vii.  14  of  Isaiah,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  accommoda- 
tion ;  the  son  of  Ahaz  and  the  Saviour  resemblbig  each  other,  in  each 
being  the  means,  at  different  periods,  though  in  different  senses,  of 
establishing  the  throne  of  the  house  of  David.     In  the  same  manner, 
the  apostles  referred  to  Hoeea  xi.  1,  in  ch.  ii.  15  of  his  Qospel,  and  in 
many  other  instances."    Nevertheless,  the  Rev.  Editor  charges  me 
with  having  blasphemed  against  the  word  of  Gkxl,  by  attempting  to 
persuade  him  and  others,  in  my  explanation  of  the  above  verse,  "  that 
the  evangelist  Matthew  oug^t  not  to  be  credited."    I,  indeed,  never 
expected  such  an  accusation  from  the  Editor.    To  acquit  myself  of 
the  charge,  I  entreat  my  readers  to  refer  to  the  translation  of  the  four 
Gospels  by  Dr.  CampbeU,  a  celebrated  Trinitarian  writer,  in  whose 
notes  (page  9)  that  learned  divine  says,  *'  Thus  ch.  ii.  15,  a  declaration 
from  the  prophet  Hosea  xi.  1,  which  God  made  in  relation  to  the 
people  of  Israel,  whom  he  had  long  before  called  from  Egypt,  is 
applied  by  the  historian  aUusively  to  Jesus  Christ,  where  all  that  is 
meant  is,  that  with  equal  truth,  or  rather,  with  much  greater  energy 
of  signification,  God  might  now  say,  /  have  recdUed  my  son  out  of 
Egypt.    Indeed,  the  import  of  the  Greek  phrase,  as  commonly  used  by 
the  sacred  writers,  is  no  more,  as  Le  Clerc  has  justly  observed,  than 
that  such  words  of  any  of  the  prophets  may  be  applied  with  truth  to 
such  an  event." 

Did  these  orthodox  writers  also  attempt  to  persuade  people  to 
discredit  the  evangelical  writings  by  applying  Hosea  xi.  1,  originally 
to  Israel,  and  allnsively  to  Jesus  Christ?  The  Editor  will  not,  I 
presume,  get  the  sanction  of  the  public  to  accuse  those  learned 
divines  of  blasphemy.  I  did  no  more  than  adopt  their  mode  of 
expression  in  examining  Isaiah  vii.  14,  compared  with  Matt.  i.  22,  23, 
and  Hosea  xi.  1,  with  Matt.  ii.  15  ;  yet  I  am  charged  with  blasphemy 
against  the  authority  of  the  Gbspel  of  Matthew.     I  must  repeat  the 
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rery  words  I  used  in  tke  Second  Appeal,  in  comparing  the  book  of 
Hosea  with  the  Qoepel,  Matthew  (p.  220),  that  the  public  may  judge 
whether  the  language  of  the  Editor,  as  to  my  attempt  to  discredit 
the  Gospel,  is  just  and  liberal.  "  Thus  Matt.  ii.  15, '  Out  of  Egypt 
have  I  called  my  son,'  the  evangelist  refers  to  Hosea  xi.  1,  which, 
though  really  apiplied  to  Israel,  represented  there  as  the  «eon  of  Qod, 
is  used  by  the  apostle  in  reference  to  the  Saviour,  in  consideration  of 
a  near  resemblance  between  their  circumstances  in  this  instance : — 
both  Israel  and  Jesus  were  carried  into  Egypt  and  recalled  from 
thence,  and  both  were  denominated  in  the  Scriptures  the  '  Son  of 
God.*  The  passage  of  Hosea  thus  runs  from  ch.  zi.  1 — 3:  'when 
Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt. 
As  they  called  them,  so  they  went  from  them :  they  sacrificed  unto 
Baalim,  and  burnt  incense  to  graven  images.  I  taught  Ephraim 
also  to  go,  taking  them  by  their  arms ;  but  they  knew  not  that  I 
healed  them  ;* — in  which  Israel,  who  is  represented  aa  a  child  of  God, 
is  declared  to  have  seorificed  to  Baalim,  and  to  have  burnt  incense  to 
graven  images — circumstances  which  cannot  justly  be  ascribed  to 
the  Saviour." 

The  Reverend  E^ditor,  likewise,  in  opposition  to  my  explanation, 
applies  Isaiah  ix.  6  to  Jesus :  '*  For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom ;  unto  us 
a  son  is  given  :  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder :  and 
his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty  God, 
The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace ;"  and  aU  that  he  says 
(  p.  534  )  in  support  of  his  referring  this  verse  to  the  Deity  of  Jesus, 
is  in  these  words :  "  To  secure  to  Hezekiah  that  passage  id  ch.  ix., 
orir  author  gives  us  a  translation  or  rather  a  paraphrase  of  it  by 
Jonathan,  in  his  Targnm,  to  which  we  shall  merely  oppose  that  given 
by  Bishop  Louth."  Can  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  given 
by  Jonathan  and  other  celebrated  Jewish  writers,  some  of  whom  lived 
prior  to  the  birth  of  Jesus,  be  discredited  from  the  authority  of  one,  or 
one  thousand,  Christian  Bishops,  to  whom,  at  any  rate,  Hebrew  is  a 
foreign  language?  Can  a  Trinitarian,  in  arguing  with  one  not  belonging 
to  the  orthodox  sect  and  establishment,  quote  with  propriety,  for  the 
refatation  of  his  adversary,  the  authority  of  a  Trinitarian  writer  ?  The 
public  may  be  the  best  judges  of  these  points.  As  these  Jewish 
writings  are  not  unprocurable,  the  public  may  refer  to  them  for  their 
own  satisfaction.  Is  there  any  authority  of  ^e  sacred  writers  of  the 
Nepr  Testament,  authorizing  the  Editor  to  apply  Isaiah,  ix.  6,  even  in 
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an  aocommodated  sexifie,  to  Jesus  ?  I  belies  nothing  of  the  kind : — it  is 
mere  enthtwiasm  that  has  led  a  great  many  learned  Trinitarians  to 
apply  this  verse  to  Jesus.    The  Editor  aroided  noticing  the  context, 
and  the  historical  circumstances  which  I  adduced  in  my  Appeal  to 
prore  the  application  of  the  verse  in  question  to  Hezekiah.     It  may  be 
of  use,  ho^i«ver,  to  call  his  attention  again  to  the  subject   I,  therefore, 
beg  of  him  to  observe  those  facts,  and  particularly  the  following  ins- 
tances.    Ch.  ix.  I,  promises  that  Israel  shall  not  suffer  so  severely 
from  the  second  as  from  the  former  invasion  of  the  king  of  Assyria, 
when  he  invaded  Lebanon  and  Naphtali  and  GkJilee  beyond  Jordan. 
So  we  find  it  mentioned  in  2  King,  xv.  29  :  "In  the  days  of  Fekah, 
king  of  Israel,  Tiglaih-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  took  Ijon,  and  Abel- 
Beth-Maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedosh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and 
Galilee,  and  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried  Israel  captive  to 
Assyria.'*     But  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  so  far  from  reducing  Israel 
to  captivity,   the  king  of  Assyria  was  compelled  to  return  to  his 
country  with  great  loss,  leaving  Israel  safe  in  their  places.    (2  Kings, 
xix.  35,  36.)    Verses  2  and  3  declare  the  joy  which  Israel  were  to  feel 
at  their  delivery  from  the  hands  of  their  cruel  invaders,  and  verse  4, 
at  throwing  off  the  yoke  and  rod  of  the  oppressor.     We  find  accord- 
ingly, in  2  Kings,  xviii.  7,  that  Hezekiah  rebelled  against  the  king  of 
Assyria,  and  served  him  not.    Verse  5  foretells  the  destruction  of  the 
army  of  the  invaders.    So  we  find,  2  Kings,  xix.  34,  35,  that  the  angel 
of  the.  Lord  slew  a  great  part  of  the  army  of  the  Assyrian  invaders. 
Verses  6  and  7  speak  of  the  illustrious  son  who  was  then  to  reign  with 
justice  and  judgment.  So  we  find  in  2  Kings,  xviii.  3 — 7,  that  Hezekiah 
during  his  reign  did  what  was  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  so  that,  after 
or  before  him,  there  was  none  like  him  among  the  kings  of  Judah ; 
and  that  the  Lord  was  with  him  wheresover  he  went.    Verses  9  and 
10  si>eak  of  the  displeasure  of  the  Lord  at  the  pride  and  stoutness  of 
heart  of  Ephraim  and  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  the  enemies  of 
Hezekiah  and  his  father.   So  we  find  in  2  Kings,  xviii.  10, 11,  that  the 
pec^le  of  Samaria  were  defeated  and  made  prisoners  by  the  Assyrians 
in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah.     Verse  11,  of  the  Lord's  setting  up  the 
adversaries  of  Rezin,  the  king  of  Syria,  against  him.    So  we  find  in 
Isaiah,  vii.  that  Rezin,  the  king  of  Syria,  who,  with  Ephraim,  besieged 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  the  city  had  borne  the  child  mentioned  in  ch. 
vii.  14,  was  defeated  by  his  adversaries.    Verses  12 — 20  describe  the 
anger  of  God,  as  occasioned  by  the  wickedness  of  Israel.    Verse  21, 
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of  Ephraim  and  Manasaeh  having  joined  together  to  invade  Jndah. 
Ch.  X.  1 — 6,  denounce  punishment  to  the  wicked  people  of  Judah  by 
the  hands  of  the  Assyrians.  So  we  find  in  2  Kings,  xviii.  13,  that  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  king  Hezekiah,  the  great  king  of  Assyria  came 
against  Jndaii,  and  took  all  her  fenced  cities.  Verses  8 — 14,  of  the 
boasting  of  the  king  of  Assyria  as  to  his  power  sod  conquests  of 
many  kingdoms,  and  his  destruction  of  the  gods  of  different  nations, 
and  of  his  contempt  for  the  living  Qod  of  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem. 
So  we  find  in  2  Kings,  xviii.  33—35,  and  xix.  11—14,  that  the  king 
of  Assyria  boasted  of  his  great  power,  and  of  having  subdued  the 
gods  of  the  nations  ;  and  that  he  despised  Jehovah,  the  true,  living 
Qod,  even  blaspheming  him  in  a  message  to  Hezekiah.  Verses  12 — 
26,  promising  to  punish  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  to  bring  ruin  upon 
him,  for  his  high  boastings,  and  lor  his  contempt  against  the  Lord. 
So  we  find  in  2  Kings,  xix.  21 — ^34,  that  the  Lord  encouraged  the 
virgin,  the  daughter  of  Zion,  and  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem,  to 
despise  the  king  of  Assyria,  whom  he  had  determined  to  punish  for 
his  disrespect ;  and  promised  safety  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
on  the  prayer  offered  by  Hezekiah.  ^  also  we  find  in  2  Kings, 
xix.  35,  and  2  Chron.,  xxxii.  21,  that  the  Lord  sent  his  angel  into  the 
camp  of  the  king  of  Assyria  and  slew  his  mighty  men,  leaders  and 
captains.  Verse  27  promises  the  king  of  Judah^s  liberation  from 
the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  So  we  find,  2  Kings,  xviii.  7,  that 
Hezekiah  rebelled  against  the  king  of  Assyi^ia,  and  served  him  not 
afterwards.  It  was  not  Hezekiah  alone  that,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  acknowledged  dependence  upon  the  king  of  Assyria,  but  his 
&ther  Ahaz  also  confessed  the  superiority  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  and 
sued  to  him  for  protection  against  the  kings  of  Syria  and  of  Israel 
when  Hezekiah  was  only  a  child.    (2  Kings,  xvi.  7  and  8.) 

The  public  may  now  judge  whether  or  not  the  above  circums- 
tances, and  the  contents  of  chapters  vii.  and  viii.  noticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs,  determine  the  application  of  verses  6  and  7  of  Ch. 
ix.  of  Isaiah  to  Hezekiah,  who  "  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord  ;'*  *'  removed  high  plaees ;"  "  broke  the  images  and  cut 
down  the  groves  ;"  "  trusted  in  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  ;'*  "  clave  to 
the  Lord,  and  departed  not  from  following  him  ;"  "  with  whom  the 
Lord  was ;"  who  "  prospered  whithersoever  he  went  :**  and  prior 
and  subsequent  to  whose  reign,  ^'  was  none  like  him  among  all  the 
kings  of  Judah."     (2  Kings,  xviii.  3 — 7.)  And  they  may  also  decide 
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whether  the  delivery  of  Israel  from  the  attack  of  the  Assyrians,  and 
the  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  king  of  Assyria  in  the  prescribed 
manner,  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  or  that  of  Jesus  Christ. 
If  my  readers  compare  minntely  Chapters  vii. — ^x.  and  zxzix.  of  IsaiaJi 
with  2  Kings,  xy,  xvi,  xviii,  xix,  and  xx,  they  will,  I  trust,  hare  a 
still  clearer  view  of  the  subject. 

In  common  with  the  son  mentioned  in  Isaiah,  ix.  6,  who  was  called 
Hezekiah,  '*Oodmy  strength"  '' Immanud;'  ''Ood  toUh  u#,"  "  Woaa- 
derful,  Counsellor,  mighty  Gk>d,  the  Father  of  the  eveilasting  a^e, 
the  Prince  of  Peace  *'  human  beings,  and  even  inanimate  objects, 
were  designated  by  the  same  terms,  or  similar  epithets,  as  noticed  in 
pp.  240,  242,  243,  275  and  276  of  my  Second  Appeal  without  being 
held  up  as  the  most  high  Jehovah. 

Moreover,  the  difference  between  "  to  be  "  and  "  to  be  called  "  ia 
worth  observing,  as  I  noticed  in  the  note  at  p.  275,  Second  Appeal, 
to  which  I  beg  to  refer  my  readers.  As  to  the  phrases  "  no  end,"  "  for 
ever,"  ot  **  everlasting,*'  found  in  Isaiah,  ix.  6,  7,  these,  when  applied 
to  creatures,  are  always  to  be  taken  in  a  limited  sense,  the  former 
signifying  plenteousness,  thg  latter,  long  duration,  as  I  observed  in 
note,  p.  2M  of  the  Second  Appeal.    VideGen.,  xlix.  26 ;  Heb.,  iii.  6. 

St.  Matthew,  in  an  accommodated  sense,  applies  Isaiah,  ix.  1,  2,  to 
Jesus,  whose  spiritual  reign  delivered  also  the  inhabitants  of  Zebulnn, 
and  the  land  of  Naphtalim  and  Gkililee,  from  the  darkness  of  sin,  in 
the  same  way  as  in  Hezekiah's  reign  their  inhabitants  were  saved 
from  the  darkness  of  foreign  invasion. 

As  the  Editor  and  many  orthodox  Christians  lay  much  stress  on 
the  application  of  the  term  Immanuel  to  Jesus,  I  offer  the  following 
observations.  The  sum  total  of  their  argument  is  derived  from  the 
following  vei*se.  Matt.,  i.  23  :  "  And  they  shall  call  his  name  Imma- 
nuel, which,  being  interpreted,  is  God  with  us."  This  name  is 
composed  of  three  Hebrew  words,  "  Emma  "  Q^  with  ;  "  noo,"  >i 
us  ;  "  el,"  Z^  God  ;  that  is,  with  us  God  ;  hence  the  advocates  for 
the  Trinity  conclude  that  Jesus  is  here  called  Gk)d,  and  that  he  must 
therefore  be  Gkxi.  But  let  us  ascertain  whether  other  beings  are 
not,  in  common  with  Jesus,  called  by  designations  compounded  with  eZ, 
or  GkxJ,  in  the  sacred  writings,  or  whether  the  term  el  is  exclusively 
applied  to  Jehovah  and  Jesus,  and  then  direct  our  attention  to  the 
above-stated  conclusion.  Gen.,  xxxii,  24  :  ''And  Jacob  was  leftal<H)e, 
and  there  wrestled  a   man  with  him  until  the  breaking  of  the  day." 
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Verse  SO :  **  And  he  (Jacob)  called  the  name  of  the  place  ^MOfi, 
PenitfZ :  for  1  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved. '* 
Here  the  place  is  called  the  face  of  el  (God,)  and. the  angel  who 
wrestled  with  and  blessed  Jacob,  and  whom  he  saw  there,  is  styled  d 
(God.)  Verse  28 :  "  And  he  (the  angel)  said,  Thy  name  shall  be  called 
no  more  Jacob,  but  Isra^ ;  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  Qcd 
and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed^  As  Jacob  in  wrestling  with  the 
angel,  shewed  him  his  power  and  prevailed,  he  was  called  Israel,  the 
prince  of  God,  or,  properly  speaking,  the  prince  of  the  angel ;  for  it 
would  be  the  grossest  blasphemy  to  say  that  Jacob  wrestled  with  the 
Almighty  God,  and  prevailed  over  him.  So  we  find  in  Gen.  xlvi.,  17, 
MalchieZ,"  that  is,  "  my  king  God ;"  Dan.,  viii.  16,  "  Gabriel, " 
mighty  God ;"  1  Chron.,  xv.  18,  "  Jaazi«Z,"  "  strong  God ;"  verse  20, 
-  Jehi«l,"  "living  God  ;"  1  Sam.,  viii.  2,  "  The  name  of  his  first-bom 
was  JoeZ,"  that  is,  "Jehovah  God." 

Moreover,  the  very  term  Immanuel  is  applied  immediately  in 
Isaiah,  vii.  14,  to  the  deliverer  of  Judah  from  the  invasion  of  the  king 
of  Syria,  and  that  of  Israel,  during  the  reign  of  Ahaz  ;  but  none 
esteemed  him  to  be  Ckxi,  from  the  application  of  this  term  to  him. 
Besides,  by  referring  to  Parkhurst^s  Hebrew  Lexicon,  on  the  explana- 
tion of  the  word  el,  (or  God,)  we  find  "  that  Christian  Emperors  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  addressed  by 
the  style  of  "  your  divinity^**  "  your  Godehip."  And  also  by  referring 
to  the  Old  Testament  we  find  the  terms  *  7M  ^>  DVITH  elohimy  or 
•God,  often  applied  to  superiors.  No  one,  therefore,  can  be  justified 
in  charging  the  apostle  Matthew  with  inconsistency,  on  account  of  his 
having  used,  even  in  an  accommodated  sense,  the  phrase  "  Immanuel," 
for  Jesus,  appointed  by  God  as  the  Lord  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

The  Editor  denies  the  truth  of  my  assertion  in  the  Second  Appeal, 
(p.  241,)  that  David  is  also  called  the  holy  one  of  Israel,  in  Psalm 
Ixxxix.  and  insists  that  Jehovah  and  the  future  Messiah  only  are 
styled  the  holy  one.  I  therefore  beg  to  refer  my  readers  to  the  whole 
■context  of  the  Psalm  in  question,  a  few  passages  of  which  I  here 
subjoin.  (Ver.  19.)  "  Then  thou  spakest  in  vision  to  thy  holy  one,  and 
saidst  (ver.  20)  I  have  found  David^  my  Beroant ;  with  my  holy  oil 

♦  Ezekiel,  xrxi.  11 ;  D'*13  ^N  "  The  mighty  one  of  the  Heathen.**  Exod,  xv.  15  : 
JMIQ  "h^  "  The  mighty  men  of  Moab."  1  Sam.,  nvUi.  13 :  «»n«»b^l  Dilbw 
"  I  saw  God,"  that  is  Samuel.  Exod.,  xxii.  8  :  D^ll^MH  ^N  "  To  the  Gods  ;" 
that  is  the  Judfea. 
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haye  I  anointed  him.'*  (Ver.  26)  **  He  shall  cry  unto  me,  thou  art 
my  Father,  MY  GOD,  and  the  n)ck  of  MY  SALVATION,  (Ver.  27) 
Also  I  will  make  him  my  fiTstp-bom."  (Ver.  35)  "  Once  I  have  sworn 
by  my  holiness,  that  I  will  not  lie  unto  DAVID"  (Ver.  38)  "  But 
thou  hast  cast  off  and  ahhon'ed,  thou  haat  been  torath  with  thine 
anointed"  (Ver.  39)  "Thou  hast  made  void  the  covenant  of  thy 
servant."  (Ver.  44)  "  Thou  hast  made  his  glory  to  cease."  (Ver.  45) 
"  Thou  hast  covered  him  with  siiame."  The  public  now  may  judge 
whether  the  above  sentences  are  applicable  to  king  David,  or  to  Jesus^ 
whose  glory  never  ceased, — with  whom  God  has  never  been  tcrtUh^ 
and  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  covered  with  shame. 
Besides,  it  is  evident  from  this  passage,  that  thb  term  "  holy  one  '* 
is  applied  to  one  constantly  styled  a  servant. 

The  Editor  inquires,  (p.  570,)  what  instances  I  bring  that  these 
names,  peculiar  to  Qod,  such  as  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty 
God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  were  applied  to 
certain  kings  in  Israel ;  I  therefore  beg  to  refer  him  to  the  paseagea 
mentioned  in  pp.  156  and  157  of  the  Second  Appeal,  in  which  he 
will  find  the  same  epithets  given  to  human  beings,  and  even  to 
inanimate  objects. 

With  a  view  to  deduce  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  compari- 
son of  Isaiah,  xxviii.  16,  with  Isaiah,  viii.  13,  and  with  1  Peter,  ii. 
8,  the  Rev.   Editor  thus  comments .  (p.  570) :  **  The  declaration  is, 
that  Jehovah  of  hosts  sliall  be  for  a  stumbling  stone,  and  for  a  rock  of 
offence  to  the  two  houses  of  Israel:  but  after  the  delivery  of  hia 
prophecy,  was  he  this  to  them  prior  to  the  coming  of  Christ  ?    Aa  the 
house  of  Israel  was  carried  away  captive  a  few  years  after  the  delivery 
of  this  prophecy,  if  not  a  year  or  two  before,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  ever  saw  this  prophecy  while  in  their  own  land ;  but  Chmt  has 
been  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of  offence  to  aU  of  every  tribe  for 
nearly  eighteen  centuries,  while  he  has  been  a  sanctuary  to  all  who 
trusted  in  him."    I  need  not  prolong  the  discussion  by  pointing  out, 
that  Isaiah  delivered  this  prophecy  in  the  reign  of  Ahass ;  that  the 
captivity  of  one  of  the  houses  of  Israel  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  his  son,  and  that  of  the  other  house,   in  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah,  the  9th  king  of  Judah,  from  the  time  of  Ahaz.    As  the 
Editor  acknowledges  the  fact  of  the  house  of  Israel  being  "  carried 
away  captive  a  few  years  after  the  delivery  of  this  prophecy,"  he  will 
undcTubtedly  be  persuaded  to  confess  also,  the  circumstance  of  their 
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distress  and  misery  just  be£ore,  as  well  as  during  the  time  of  captivity^ 
by  an  attentive  reference  to  the  sacred  histories,  2  Kings  and  2  Chron. 
The  necessary  consequence,  then,  will  l>e,  that  he  will  clearly  perceive 
that  the  above-stated  prophecy  of  Isaiah  had  been  duly  fulfilled  long 
before  Christ's  birth,  the  Lord  of  hosts  having  become  for  a  stumln 
ling-stone  and  for  a  rock  of  offence  to  the  two  houses  of  Israel,  soon 
after  the  prophet's  declaration  ;  and  that  1  Peter,  ii.  7,  and  8,  ("  The 
stone  which  the  builders  disallowed,  the  same  is  made  the  head  of  the 
comer.  And  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  rock  of  offence,  even  to  them 
who  stumble  at  the  word,  being  disobedient,")  is  but  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  ill  consequences  attached  to  disobedience,  whether  on  the 
part  of  Israel,  or  of  the  G^tilos,  to  the  word  delivered  to  them  by 
Jesus  in  his  divine  commission.  Jesus  is  here  represented  as  »  stone^ 
rejected  by  men  but  chosen  by  God  ;  and,  consequently,  he  must  be  a  * 
stumbling-stone  to  those  who  reject  him,  stumbling  at  his  word. 
Common  sense,  if  not  biassed  by  early  prejudice,  is  sufficient  to  decide^ 
that  a  stone,  which  is  chosen  and  made  the  head  of  the  comer  by  a 
maker,  must  not  be  esteemed  as  the  maker  himself. 

The  Editor  comments,  however,  on  the  phrase,  **  made  the  head 
of  the  comer,"  in  verse  7,  saying  "  As  to  his  being  made  the  head  of 
the  comer  by  his  heavenly  Father,  this  can  no  more  affect  hia 
imchangeable  Deity,  than  his  being  made  flesh."  This  is  aa  much 
as  to  say,  that  the  circumstance  of  his  being  made  the  head  of  the 
comer  is  as  much  a  proof  of  his  changeable  nature  as  the  fact  of  hia 
being  made  flesh ;  for  were  we  to  admit,  that  the  circumstance  of  an 
ol^ject  being  made  flesh,  or  matter,  which  he  was  not  before,  doea 
not  evince  the  changeableness  of  the  nature  of  that  object,  we  must 
then  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  even  a  single  changeable  object  in  the 
world.  If  one's  being  made  flesh,  and  his  growth  and  reduction,  in 
the  progress  of  time,  should  not  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  a 
change  in  him,  every  man  might  claim  tho  honour  of  an  immutable 
nature,  and  set  up  as  God  made  flesh. 

The  Editor  says,  (p.  571,)  that  I  "  attempted  to  evade  Isaiah,  xi, 
3,  ( 'The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  high-way  for  our  God,')  by 
coupling  it  with  Malachi  iii.  1,  (' Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger, 
and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  befoi-e  me ;  and  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek, 
ahail  suddenly  come  into  his  temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant 
whom  ye  delight  in  ;  behold,  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,') 
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and  confining  his  animadversions  to  the  latter.**    I  trust,  the  Editor, 
by  referring  to  Mark,  i.  2,  3,  will  find,  that  in  coupling  the  above 
verses,  I  did  no  more  than  iSllow  the  example  of  that  Evangelist, 
who  also  coupled  them  in  his  Ghiepel.    As  the  explanation,  adopted 
by  me,  of  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  fully  explains  the  passage  of  Isaiah, 
I  confined  my  animadversion  to  the  former ;  for,  "  we  find  in  the  book 
of  that  prophet,  distinct  and  separate  mention  of  Jehovah,  and  of 
the  Messiah,  as  the  messenger  of  the  covenant :  John,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  the  forerunner  of  both,  and  as  ike  preparer  of  the 
%Day  of  both  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  a  commander,  sent  in  advance  to 
occupy  a  strong  poet  in  the  country  of  the  enemy,  may  be  said  to  be 
preparing  -Ois  way  for  the  battles  of  his  king,  or  of  the  general,  whom 
the  king  places  at  the  head  of  his  army.'*    (Second  Appeal,  pp.   243, 
244.)    On  which  explanation  the  Editor  observes,  that  "  The  fact  is, 
that  Malachi  does  not  mention  two;  it  is  Jehovah  who  was  suddenly  to 
come  into  his  temple;  and  afterwards,  Jehovah  and  the  Messenger  of 
the  covenant  are  identified  by  the  prophet's*'  adding,  "he  shall  come," 
not  '*they."   But  we  find,  in  the  original  Hebrew,  Malachi,  iii.  1,  "and 
the  messenger  of  the  covenant,'*  with  the  conjunction  *'and,"  after 
the  mention  of  the  Lord.    It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  the  meesenger 
of  the  covenant  is  dietincdy  and  separately  mentioned.    How  the  Editor 
supposes  that  "Malachi  does  not  mention  two,"  I  am  unable  to  guess. 
We  find  also,  immediately  after  the  mention  of  "the  messenger  of  the 
covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in,"  the  prophet  adds,  "Behold,  he  shall 
come,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,**  as  the  saying  of  Jehovah. — ^How  can 
the  mention  of  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  in  the  third  person,  by 
the  Deity,  prove  the  vnity  of  that  messenger  with  the  Deity  ?  Were 
we  to  admit,  that  every  being  spoken  of  in  the  third  person  by  God,  is 
identified  with  God,  the  number  of  identified  Gods  must,  in  that  case, 
amount  at  least  to  thousands  in  the  sacred  writings.     It  is  worth 
•observing,  that  in  the  original  Hebrew,  "the  messenger  of  the  covenant" 
stands  as  nominative  to  the  verb  HI  or  "  shall  come,'*  with  the  pro- 
noun "he.**    The  verse  thus  stands  in   the  original :  "  Behold,  I  will 
send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me  ;   and 
the  Lord,   whom  ye  seek,   shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple ;  and 
the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in ;  behold,  he  shall 
<5ome,  (or,  IS  COMING,)  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."    The  Editor  adds, 
"  That  Jesus  is  Jehovah,  mentioned  in  Isaiah,  xl.  3,  whose  way  John 
was  sent  to  prepare,  is  confirmed  by   the  testimony  of  Zechariah, 
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and  John  his  son.''  Ae  to  the  nature  of  Jesus,  Zechariah  gives  us 
to  understand  (Luke,  i.  69,)  that  God  "  hath  raised  up  an  horn  of 
salvation  for  us  in  the  house  of  his  servant  David."  In  the  evangeli- 
cal writings  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  we  find  Jesus  represented 
by  John,  as  mistier  than  himself.  In  John  we  find  still  more 
explicit  testimony  (i.  29).  '<  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world."  (30.)  "  This  is  he  of  whom  I  said,  After 
me  cometh  a  man  who  is  preferred  before  me."  *  My  readers  may 
now  judge  whether  Zechariah  and  John  confirmed  the  identity  of 
Jesus  with  Jehovah,  or  represented  him  as  a  creature  raUed^  and 

exalted  by  his  and  our  Father,  the  Most  High. 

Some  orthodox  divines  having  attempted  to  prove  the  Deity  of 

Jesus,  by  comparing  Isaiah,  xl.  10,  ("  Behold,  the  Lord  God  will  come 

with  a  strong  hand,  and  his  arm  shall  rule  for  him :  behold,  his  reward 

is  with  him,  and  his  work  before  him.")  with  Rev.,  xxii.  12,  ("Behold, 

I  come  quickly,  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  to  every  man 

according  as  his  work  shall  be,")  I  brought  to  their  notice,  ( in  my 

Second  Appeal  p.  254, )  John,  v.  30,  22,   **  The  Father  judgeth  no 

man,  but  hath  committed  all  Judgment  unto  ihs  Son ;"  and  Matt.,  xvi. 

27,  "  For  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with 

his  angels ;  and  then  he  shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his 

works."    To  weaken  the  force  of  my  argument,  the  £ditor  says,  (  p. 

573, )  "These  passages,  however,  do  not  in  the  least  affect  the  question, 

which  is  not,  by  what  authority  Christ  rewards,  but  whether  he  be  the 

person  described  as  rewarding :  and  this,  these  very  passages  confirm, 

particularly  Rev.,  xxii.  12."    If  in  the  administering  of  judgment  and 

of  reward,  as  well  as  in  the  performance  of  miracles,  the  authority  by 

which  these  things  are  done  should  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  no 

consequence,  the  almighty  power  of  Jesus,  and  that  of  several  others, 

might  be  established  on  an  equal  footing.    Is  it  not,  therefore,  a 

subject  worthy  of  question,  whether  Joshua  ordered  the  sun  and  the 

moon  to  stop  their  motions,  by  the  authoriiy  of  God,  or  by  his  own 

power?  Is  it  not  a  question  worth  determining,  whether  Elijah  raised 

the  dead  by  the  authority  of  the  Most  High,  or  independently  of  the 

Almighty  power  ?    But  if  we  consider  it  incumbent  on  us  to  believe 

and  to  know  that  those  prophets  performed  works  peculiarly  ascribed 

to  €k>d,  by  the  authority  of  his  Divine  Majesty,  why  should  we  not 

deem  it  also  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  authority  to  judge  men 

and  to  reward  them  accordingly,  as  well  as  the  power  of  performing 
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miracles,  were  vested  in  Jesus,  by  the  omuipoient  Crod,  or  exercised 
by  him  independently  of  the  Father  of  the  nniTerse  ?  In  point  of  fact, 
we  find  the  following  positive  avowal  of  Jesus  himself — "The  Father 
jndgetb  no  man,  bat  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son.** — 
"  As  I  hear  I  judge ;  and  my  judgment  is  just :  because  I  seek 
not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father  who  hath  sent  me." 
Here  the  Editor  offers  the  following  exeplanation,  saying,  that   "  All 
power,  as  to  providence  and  final  judgment,  ia  committed  to  him, 
not  merely  as  the  Son,  but  as  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Mediator,   because 
he  made  himself  the  Son  of  Man."     This  amounts  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  two-fold  nature  of  Jesus,  the  absurdity  of  which  I  have  often 
noticed.     I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  ask  the  Editor,  whether 
there  is  any  authority  for  the  assertion  that  Jesus,  as  the  Son  of  Man, 
was  dependent  on  God  for  the  exercise  of  his  power  :  but  as  the  Son 
of  God  was  quite  an  independent  Deity  ?    So  far  from  meeting  with 
such  authority,  we  find   that  Jesus,   in  every  epithet  that  he  was 
designated  by,  is  described  to  be  subject  to  and  dependent  on  Grod. 
Acts,  xvii.  31 :  "  Because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will 
judge  the  world  in   righteousness,    hy  that  MAN  whom  he  hath 
ordained ;   whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that 
HE  hath  raised  him  froru  the  dead."    John  viii.  28 :    '^  Then  said 
Jesus  unto  them.  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  SON  of  MAN,   then 
shall  ye  know  that  I  am  he,  and  that  I  do  nothing  of  myaelf  ;  bnt  as 
my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things."  xvii.  1,  2 :  "Father 
the  hour  is  come :  glorify  thy  Son,  that  THY  SON  also  may  glorify 
thee.     As  thou  h€Lst  given  HIM  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  should 
give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him.*'     Heb.  i,  8,  9 : 
"Thy  throne,  O  GOD,  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  as  ceptre  of  righteousness 
is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom :  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness  and 
hated  iniquity ;  therefore  God,  even  THY  GOD,  hath  anointed  thee 
with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows."     The  Editor  says,  "  His 
glory  he  (the  Son)  may,  for  a  season,  lay  aside,  but  his  divine  nature 
he  can  never  change."    I  wish  to  be  informed  what  kind  of  divine 
nature  it  was  that  could  be  divested  of  its  glory  *  and  power,!  even 
for  a  season.     To  my  understanding,  such  divinity  must  be  analogous 
to  matter  without  space  or  gravity,  or  sunbeam  without  light,  which 
my  limited  capacity,  I  must  confess,  cannot  comprehend. 

*  John,  zrii.  5  and  22.  f  John,  xrii.  2 ;  Acta  x.  38. 
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The  Editor  finally  argues,  that  "as  the  Father's  committing  to  the 
Son  the  entire  work  and  glory  of  being  ihe  final  judge  of  all,  jodging 
no  man  himself,  does  not  change  his  glorious  nature,  so  the  Son's 
laying  aside  his  glory  and  becoming  a  man,  in  no  way  changes  his 
original  nature  and  godhead."  It  is  true  that  Qod's  committing  to 
the  Son  the  authority  of  judgment,  bestowing  on  the  sun  the  power  of 
casting  light  upon  the  planets,  round  him,  and  enabling  superiors  to 
provide  food  and  protection  for  their  dependents,  do  not  imply  any 
change  in  his  glorious  nature ;  for  it  is  ordained  by  the  laws  ol  nature, 
that  nothing  can  be  effected,  in  this  visible  world,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  some  physical  means :  but  that  the  Son's  or  any  other  being's, 
laying  aside  his  glory  and  becoming  a  man  must  produce  at  least  a 
temporary  change  in  his  nature,  is  a  proposition  as  obvious  as  any  that 
can  be  submitted  to  the  understanding. 

I  have  of  course,  omitted  to  quote  John,  v.  23,  during  this  discussion 
in  my  Second  Appeal,  because  it  has  no  relation  to  the  subject,  and 
because  I  noticed  it  fully  ia  another  part  of  that  publication,  p.  155. 

I  will  also  refrain  from  noticing,  in  this  place,  Feb.,  i.  12,  alluded 
to  by  the  Editor,  as  I  have  already  considered  that  passage  as  fully  as 
possible  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  p.  92. 

The  Editor  next  comes  to  Isaiah  zliv.  6  :  '*  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
the  Xing  of  Israel,  and  his  redeemer  Jehovah  of  hosts,  I  am  the  first 
and  I  am  the  last,  and  beside  me  there  is  no  God  ;"  comparing  it 
with  Rev.,  i.  8,  and  xxii.  13.  This  argument  has  been  already 
replied  to  in  my  Second  Appeal ;  it  shall  be  again  adverted  to 
shortly.  He  then  endeavours  to  prove  that  Jesus  cannot  be  meant 
as  prohibiting  John  from  worshipping  him  in  verse  9,  saying,  that 
"  In  this  book  five  persons  address  at  different  times ;  two  of  the 
elders  around  the  throne  two  angels,  and  he  who  is  the  grand  speaker 
throughout  the  book — whom  he,  after  the  first  chapter,  often  intro- 
duces without  the  least  notice,  while  he  previously  describes  every 
other  speaker,  with  the  utmost  care."  The  Editor,  however,  has 
quoted  only  instances  in  which  John  describes  the  two  elders  and  the 
two  angels  in  a  distinct  manner ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  he  adduces 
even  a  single  instance  where  the  "  grand  speaker  "  is  "  introduced 
without  the  least  notice."  Again,  he  says,  "  How  could  Jesus  forbid 
John  to  worship  him,  after  he  received  worship  by  the  command  of 
Qtodi  from  all  the  angels  ?  "  I  may  be,  on  the  same  principle,  justified 
in  asking  the  Editor,  How  the  angel  could  forbid  John  to  worship  him, 
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while  he  knew  that  other  angels  of  Ckxl,  and  even  hnman  beings,  had 
receiTed  worship  from  fellow-creatares  ?  Joshua  v.  14;  *'And  Joshua 
fell  on  his  &ce  to  the  earth,  and  did  worship,  and  said  unto  him," 
(the  captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord,)  "What  saith  my  Lord  nnto  his 
servant  ?"  Namb.,  xxii.  31 :  *'And  he  (Balaam)  saw  the  an^pel  of  the 
Lord  standing  in  the  way,  and  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand,  and  he 
bowed  down  his  head,  and  fell  flat  on  his  face."  Daniel,  ii.  46 :  **Thea 
the  king  Nebuchadnezzar  fell  upon  his  face  and  worshipped  Daniel" 
As  the  Editor's  argument,  therefore,  must  apply  with  equal  force  to 
angels  as  well  as  to  Jesus,  it  is  quite  plain  that  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  it  relative  to  the  identity  of  the  being  who,  in  Rev.  xxii.,  9, 
forbids  John  to  worship  him.     The  fact  is,  that  the  word  **  worship/' 
in  scriptural  language,   is  used  sometimes  as  implying  an   external 
mark  of  religious  reverence  paid  to  Qod ;  and  since,  in  this  sense  wor- 
ship was  offered  by  John  to  the  angel,  or  to  Jesus,  he  refused  it,  as  is 
evident  from  the  last  sentence  of  verse-  9,  '^  worship  Qod  ;**  and  some- 
times the  same  word  "  worship"  is  used  as  signifying  merely  a  tokea 
of  civil  respect  due  to  superiors :  and  accordingly,  in  this  latter  sense, 
not  only  Jesus,   but  angels  and  prophets,  and  even  temporal  princes 
or  masters,  used  to  accept  of  it,  as  we  find  in  Matt.,  xviii.  26,  '*  The 
servant,  therefore,  fell  down  and  worshipped  him,"  and  so  in  various 
other  instances.      It  denotes,  in  this  acceptation,  merely  a   mark 
of  reverence,  which  neither  identifies  those  to  whom  it  is  offered 
with  the  Deity,  nor  raises  them  to  a  level  with  their  Creator,  the  Mast 
High.   My  readers  will  observe,  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion declares  himself,  in  Ch.  i.  17,  to  have  fallen  at  the  feet  of  Jesus: 
and  he  speaks  also,  in  Oh.  v.  8,  of  the  four  beasts  and  four-and-twentr 
elders  having  fallen  down  before  the  Lamb ;  avoiding,  -  however,  is 
these  places,   as  well  as  throughout  the  whole  book  of  Revelation,  the 
use  of  the  word  worship  to  express  the  reverence  shewn  to  the  Lamb : 
while  to  the  words  "  feU  down,"  when  referring  to  God,  he  adds  iJi* 
variably,  "and  worshipped  him."    Vide  Ch.  vii.  11 ;  xi.  16;  xix.  4,  and 
V.  14.     3rdly.  He  says,  "  How  could  Jesus,  who  declares  himself  to 
be  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  reject  worship  from 
John  ?  "    I  do  not  wonder  at  the  Editor  s  entirely  neglecting  to  notice 
my  remarks  on  the  terms  *'  Alpha  and  Omega,"  or,  "  the  beginning 
and  the  end,"  in  the  Second  Appeal,  p.  252, — to  wit,  ''Alpha  ami 
Omega,  beginning  and  end,  are,  in  a  finite  sense,  justly  applicable  to 
Jesus," — when  I  find  him  regardless  of  the  explanation  given  by  John 
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himself  respecting  these  terms,  and  by  St.  Paul,  one  of  his  fellow- 
labourers.  Rev.,  iii.  14 :  "  These  things  saith  the  Amen,  the  ^thf  ul 
and  true  witness,  the  he^7ining  of  Hie  crecttian  of  Ood:  I  know  thy 
works,"  Ac,  Cor.  i.  15  :  "  The  first-bom  of  every  creature.''  1  Cor.^ 
XV.  24 :  "  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the 
kingdom  to  Ood,  even  the  Father.*'  Verse  28 :  '*  And  when  all  things 
shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject 
tmto  him,  that  CUxl  may  be  all  in  all." 

As  to  Rev.,  i.  8  introduced  again  by  the  Editor,  the  expressions  it 
contains  are  given  as  those  of  God  himself  and  not  of  Christ,  since  it 
describes  the  speaker  to  be  Him  **  who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who  is 
to  come,  the  Almighty  '* — an  epithet  peculiarly  applied  to  God  five 
times  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  very  often  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  sacred  writings,  and  which  is  but  a  repetition  of  what  is  found 
in  the  preceding  verse  4th  of  that  Chapter.    Being  equivalent  to 
**  Jehovah,"  it  has  never  been  applied  to  Jesus  in  any  part  of  the 
Hevelation,  either  separately  or  joined  with  the  terms  '*  Alpha  and 
Omega."    But,  as  1  have  already  fully  noticed  this  verse  in  page  112,. 
I  will  not  return  to  the  subject    here.   4thly.   The  Editor  urges,. 
**  How  could  Jesus,  who  searches  the  heart,  reject  the  acceptance  of 
worship  ?"    In  answer  to  which  I  beg  to  remind  him,  that  the  pro- 
phets and  the  apostles  also,  as  far  as  they  possessed  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, were  able  to  discover  what  passed  in  the  hearts  of  other  men;, 
or  in  other  words,  were  "  searchers  of  hearts."     Thus,  in  the  Acts  of' 
the  Apostles,   Ch.  v,  verses  3,  *  4,  8,  9,  St.  Peter  is  represented  as  a 
searcher  of  the  hearts ;  but  he  is  again  stated,  in  Ch.  x.  25,  26,  to* 
have  prohibited  ^Cornelius  from  offering  him  worship.     And  in  2* 
Kings,  vi.  32,  Elisha  is  declared  to  have  known  what  passed  Ia 
the  heart  of  the  king,  without  our  therefore  acknowledging  him  as  an 
object  of  religious  worship. 

The  Editor,  lastly,  lays  stress  on  the  phrase  found  in  Rev.,  vii.  17,. 
"  The  Lamb  who  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,"  overlooking  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  word,  "midst,"  to  the  elders  and  the  four  beasts,  in 
CUi.  iv.  6.  Besides,  such  a  phrase  as  "  to  sit  with  the  Father  on  his 
throne,"  implies  nothing  in  the  book  of  Revelation  except  an  acquisi- 
tion of  holy  perfection  and  honour,  which  Jesus,  in  common  with  every 
righteous  Christian  acquired  through  his  merits.  Ch.  iii.  21 :  '*  To* 
him  that  overeometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne,  even 
IS  I  also  overcame^  and  am  set  down  with  my'Father  in  his  throne." 
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In  answer  to  his  aesertain,  that  it  is  "  the  Lamb  whom  the  blesaeti 
•constantly  adore,  crying,  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty,"  I 
beg  to  refer  my  readers  to  Ch.  iv.  8,  which  contains  this  phrase ;  nay. 
rather  to  the  whole  of  that  Chapter,  where  they  will  find  that  no  mec- 
lion  of  "  the  Lamb,'*  or  Jesus,  is  once  made. 

The  Editor  observes,  (p.  577,)  that  "  in  verses  5,  6,  of   Ch.  xxi 
another  speaker  besides  the  angel  is  introdaced  in  an  abrupt  manner/' 
I  therefore  repeat  verse  11,  of  Ch.  xx.  and  verses  5 — 7  of  Ch.  xxi  a&^. 
leave  my  readers  to  judge  whether  or  not  the  speaker  is  here  intro- 
•duced  in  the  same  abrupt*  manner  as  he  alleged  to  be  in  Ch.  xxii 
12,  accoi-ding  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Editor.     Ch.  xx.  11 :  "  And 
I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  fact 
the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away,  and  there  was  foxind  no  place 
for  them."     Ch.  xxi.  5 :  '*  And  he  that  sat  upon   the  throne  Mid, 
Behold,  1  make  all  things  new.    And  he  said  unto  me.  Write,  f  :^ 
these  woixls  are  true  and  faithful."    Ver.  6  :  "  And  he  said  unto  uie, 
It  is  done.    I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,"  Ac.  Ver.  7  :   "  He  that  over^ 
-cometh  shall  inherit  all  things,  and  I  will  be  his  God,  and  he  shaU  bs 
my  son." 

I  really  cannot  perceive  what  the  Editor  could  havB  meant  by  tli4 
following  remark :  "He  there  (in  verse  5)  uses  the  same  lft«giiAg< 
found  in  Ch.  xxii.  6,  *  Write,  for  these  words  are  true  and  &dthful '  I 
I  hope  he  could  not  have  intended  to  identify  the  speaker  in  Ch.  xxii 
■6,  who  represents  himself  as  a  fellow-servant  of  John,  ^th  tli 
speaker  in  Ch.  xxi.  5,  who  thus,  speaking  of  himself,  says,  (verse  ^ 
"  I  will  be  his  God,  and  he  shall  be  ray  son."  Besides,  the  languaj 
found  in  Ch.  xxi.  5,  is  not  "  the  very  same  "  used  in  Ch.  xxii.  6,  siiw 
in  the  former  the  whole  speech  stands  thus — "  Write^  for  these  sa] 
ings  are  true  and  faithful ;"  but  in  the  latter  we  find  only,  *'  Thei 
sayings  are  faithful  and  true ;"  but  not  the  verb  •*  write,**  nor  t3 
casual  preposition  "  /or." 

The  Editor  comes  next  to  what  he  calls  internal  evident 
saying,  "  Internal  evidence,  however,  demonstrates  that  tliis  an^ 
neither  said,  '  Behold,  I  come  quickly,'  (verse  7,)  nor  *  I  am  Alpha  ai 
Omega,'  (verse  13.)  "  Let  us  now  examine  the  context  and  the  stj 


•  In  the  book  of  Revelation,  John  introduces,  about  eighty  times,  different  eredi 
Irat  not  once  without  a  distinct  notice  of  the  speaker  in  the  context.  In  Ck.  xvi  VV 
the  day  of  the  Lord  is  metaphorically  introduced  an  a  speaker.  Vide  1  Tl,**—  ^  '^  - 
2  Peter,  iii.  10.  *  c  i  Aae«w.,    v.  -., 
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of  the  writings  of  the  book  of  Revehition.     Ist.   There  is  not  a  single 
instance  in  the  whole  book  of  Revelation,  in  which  a  speech  is  repeat- 
ed without  the  previous  introduction  of  the  speaker;  and  in  this 
instance  we  find  an  angel  is  previously  introduced  in  verse  6,  as  the 
speaker  of  verse  7.  The  passage  in  question  (verses  6 — 13)  runs  thus  : 
**  And  he  said  unto  me,  These  sayings  are  faithful  and  true :  and  the 
Lord  Gkxi  of  the  holy  prophets  sent  his  angel  to  shew  his  servants 
the  things  which  must  shortly  be  done.     (7)  Sehold,  I  come  quickly : 
blessed  is  he  who  keeps  the  prophecy  of  this  book.     (8)  I,  John,  saw 
these  things,  and  heard  them.     And  when  I  had  heard  and  seen,  I 
fell  down  to  worship  before  the  feet  of  the  angel  who  shewed  me 
these  things.     (9)  Then  saith  he  unto  me,  See  thou  do  it  not ;  for  I 
am  thy  feUow-servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  the  prophets,  and  of  them 
which  keep  the  sayings  of  this  book  :  worship  God.     (10)  And  he  saith 
unto  me,  Seal  not  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  for  the  time 
is  at  hand.     (11)  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and  he 
which  is  filthy^  let  him  be  filthy  still ;  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him 
be  righteous  still ;  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still.     (12) 
And  behold,  I  come  quickly,  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give 
every  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be.     (13)  I  am  Alpha  and 
and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last.*'    I  am, 
therefore,  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  the  Editor  can  justify 
himself  in  ascribing  verses  6,  8,  and  9,   to  one  being,   and  verse 
the  7th  to  another,  in  which  there  is  no  notice  whatsoever  of  a  new 
speaker.    2ndly.     'There  is  only  one  agent  in  the  whole  train  of  these 
verses,  extending  as  far  as  verse  20,  and  no  imbiased  mind  can,  in 
the  face  of  all  the  rules  of  composition,  reject  the  relation  of  a  verb 
to  an  appropriate  nominative  standing  before  it,  in  order  to  refer  the 
same  to  a  noun  which  is  not  found   in  any  of  the  immediately 
preceding  sentences.      3rdly.     Were  we  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Editor,  and  refer  verses  6,  8,  and  9,  to  an  unknown  angel,  and 
verse  7  abruptly  to  Jesus,  (which  I  conceive  we  cannot  do,  without 
defying  common  sense,  and  all  the  acknowledged  laws  of  grammar,) 
we  must  be  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  strange  conduct  of 
John  towards  Jesus,  his  Master,  in  falling  down  to  worship  before 
the  feet  of  the  angel,  and  neglecting  Jesus  entirely,  though  he  saw 
and  heard  them  both  at  one  time,  or  rather  his  vision  of  Jesus  was 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  angel.  4thly.     John  himself  explains  whom 
he  meant  by  the  angel  mentioned  in  xxii.  6,  identifying  this  angel 
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with  Jesus,  expressly  named  in  the  first  Giapter  of  Reirelation.  Cb. 
xxii.  6  :  "  And  the  Lord  God  of  the  holy  prophets  sent  his  axkf^  t^ 
shew  unto  his  servants  the  things  which  mu$t  thortly  he  done.**  Ck.  i. 
I  :  "  God  gave  unto  him,  (Jesns,)  to  show  wito  his  servants  Ain^ 
which  must  shortly  come  to  pass.**  As,  in  the  Knglish  TersioD.  there 
is  some  difference,  thon^^  of  no  consequence,  in  these  two  plumses. 
I  therefore  quote  the  original,  containing  the  precise  words  in  both 
instances. 

Sci^ot  rois  SovXoiS  avrov  a  ytvtaOai  cv  toc^ 

I  hope  now  that  the  explanation  of  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Revelation,  joined  with  the  above-stated  circumstances,  will  not  fall 
short  of  producing  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  Editor  and  my  other 
opponents. 

We  may  easfly  find  out  the  angel  who  is  described  in  the  latter  end 
of  Cb.  i.  1,  as  being  sent  by  Jesus,  by  reference  to  Ch.  xxii.  16 :  **  I 
Jesus  have  sent  mine  angel  to  testify  unto  you  these  thin^  in  th^ 
churches"  We  find  here  two  things  distinctly  :  one.  that  Jesus 
designated  as  an  angel  in  xxii.  6,  Viewed,  as  directed  by  Grod  in  Ch. 
i.  1,  aU  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass  ;  and  the  other,  that  he 
sent  his  angel  to  shew  to  John  and  his  other  servants  these  things  in 
the  churches,  respecting  the  Christian  dispensation,  as  expressly 
mentioned  in  verse  1  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  as  well  as  in  Cfi.  xxii. 
16.  5thly.  I  will  now  have  recourse  to  the  rule  recommended  bv 
the  Editor,  "  that  when  the  speaker  is  not  expressly  named,  his 
language  designates  him."  As  the  phrase  "  I  come  quickly/'  ^mid 
elsewhere  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  is  used  expressly  by  Jesus  as 
speaker  in  five  different  instances,  (Ch.  ii.  5,  16,  Ch.  iii.  11,  Ch.  xxii. 
12,  20,)  we  must  naturally  ascribe  this  phrase  in  verse  7,  to  Jesus. 
and  must,  therefore,  refer  the  immediately  following  versee  (8,  9,)  to 
him,  in  perfect  consistency  with  all  other  scriptural  writings.  It  is 
not  only  in  verse  9  that  Jesus  calls  himself  a  servant  of  Gkni  and 
addresses  Christians  as  brethren,  but  also  in  Matt.,  xii.  18  he 
i^preeents  himself  as  a  chosen  servant  of  the  Most  High  ;  and  in 
xxviii.  10,  and  John  xx.  17,  designates  the  disciples  as  his  brethren. 

If  the  Editor  should  say,  according  to  the  general  mode  of 
Trinitarian  exposition,  that  the  adoption  of  such  designations  was  in 
reference  to  the  human  capacity  of  Jesus,  he  will  perhaps  give  up 
the  present  difference  from  me,  under  the  supposition  that  in  this 
instance  also  Jesus  calls  himself  a  servant  of  God,  and  his  follower 
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brethren,  as  well  as  forbids  John  to  worship  hi'm,  merely  in  hia 
human  capacity. 

I  now  conclude  my  reply  to  this  branch  of  the  Editor's  argument, 
with  a  few  remarks  in  allusion  to  such  questions  of  the  Editor,  as 
"  Is  it  that  the  Son  of  God,  after  receiving  the  worship  of  the  highest 
archangel  at  God's  express  commands  forbade  John  to  worship  him  ?" 
&c.  I  would  ask,  in  turn ;  Can  any  man  be  justified  in  ascribing  Deity 
to  one  whose  language  ia  this  :  "  As  I  receired  of  my  Father  "  (Rev., 
ii.  27);  "I  have  not  found  thy  works  perfect  before  Ood"  (iH  2) 
"  I  will  confess  his  name  before  my  PaOutr,  and  before  his  angels  "' 
(verse  5)  ;  "  Him  that  overcometh  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple 
(dmyOodilwm  write  upon  him  the  name  of  my  Qod,  and  the  name 
of  the  city  of  my   God,  which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven  from 
my  God''  ?    (Verse  12.)    Is  it  consistent  with  the  nature  of  God  to 
acquire  exaltation  through  merit :— Chap.  v.   12 :   "  Saying  with  a 
loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and 
riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,    and    honour,  and- glory,'  and 
blessing. "     Ch.  iii.   21 :  "To  him  that  owreome&t.  will  I  gr^t  to 
sit  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  abIoIbo  ooereame,  and  am.aet  doum 
vnth  my  Father  in  hie  throne."  ?    Is  it  becoming  of  the  nature  of 
God  to  sing  thus,  addressing  himself  to  another  being :  "  Great  and 
marvelloua  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty ;  just  and  true  are 
THY  WAYS,  thou  King  of  Saints.    Who  shaU  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord 
and  glorify  thy  name  ?  for  thou  only  art  holy, "  Ac.  Ch.  xv.  3  4* 
Is  not  the  Lamb  throughout  the  whole  Revelation  mentioned  separately 
and  distinctly  from  God  :  Ch.  i.  1 :  "  The  Revelation  of  Jeeue  ChriJt 
which  Qod  gave  unto  him."    Verse  2  :  "  Who  bare  record  of  the  word 
of  Qod,  and  of  the  testimony  of  Jeeta  Christ, "    Verses  4  5:"  And 
peace  from  him  who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come  •  and  from 
the  seven  spirits  which  are  before  his  throne  ;  and  from  Jesus  Christ 
who  is  the  faithful  witness^'    Verse  9 :  "  For  the  word  of  God,  and 
for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  "     Ch.  v.  9  :   "  Thou  wast  slain 
and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God,  "    Verse  10  ;  "  And  hast  made  us  unto 
our  Qod  kings  and  priests. "    Ch.  xi.  15  :  "  The  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christy " 
Ch.  xii.  17 :    "  Who  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  and  have 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.'*    Ch.  xiv.   12:  "That  keep  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  the  faith  of  Jesus.  "    Ch.  xxi.  23 :  "  For 
the  glory  of  Qgd  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof. " 
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John  in  aacribing  to  the  Lunb  meet  honoraiy^ithefeB,  those  generally 
printed  in  capitals,  takes  great  care  in  the  choice  of  woxda,  Ch.  xix. 
16 :  "  He  (the  Lamb)  hath  on  his  ▼eatoie  and  on  bis  thigb  a  name 
written.  King  of  Elinga,  and  Lord  of  Lords."  Ch.  xvii.  14 :  For  "  he 
(the  Lamb)  is  Lord  of  Lords,  and  King  of  Kings."  The  apostle  nerer 
once  declares  him  to  be  ''  Qod  of  Gods,  **  the  peculiar  epithet  d 
the  Almigty  Power.  So  the  most  holy  saints  sing  first  the  song 
of  Moees,  and  then  that  of  the  Lamb ;  having  perhaps  bad  in  view 
the  priority  of  the  former  to  the  latter  in  point  of  birth.  Ch.  xv.  3 : 
**  And  they  (the  holy  saints)  sing  the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of 
God,  and  tiie  acmg  of  the  Lamb. " 

In  answer  to  one  of  the  many  insinuatiims  made  by  the  Editor 
in  the  course  of  his  argoments,  to  wit,  "  If  this  be  Christ,  wrhat  most 
become  of  the  precepts  of  Jesns?"  (p.  576.)  I  most  reluctantly 
put  the  following  query  in  reply :  If  a  slain  lamb  be  God  Almi jj^tr, 
or  his  true  emblem,  what  must  be  his  worship,  and  what  must, 
become  his  worshippers  ? 

On  the  attempt  to  prove  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ  by  comparing 
Isaiah,  jjy.  23,  {"  Unto  me,"  i.  e.,  God,  "  every  knee  shall  bow,  every 
tongue  dnaU  swear,**)  with  Rom.,  xiv.  10 — 12,  ("  But  why  dost  tboo 
judge  thy  brother?  or  why  dost  thou  set  at  nought  thy  brother? 
For  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  For  it  is 
written,  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and 
eveiy  tongue  shall  confess  to  God.  So  then,  every  one  of  us  shall  give 
account  of  himself  to  God,*')  I  observed  in  my  Second  Appeal,  that 
'/  Between  the  prophet  and  the  aposde  there  is  a  perfect  agreement 
in  substance,  since  both  declare  that  it  is  to  God  that  every  knee 
shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  tkraugih  him,  before  whose 
judgment-seat  we  shall  all  stand  :  at  the  same  time  both  Jesus  and 
his  apostles  inform  us,  that  we  must  stand  before  the  judgmentrseat 
of  Christ,  because  the  Father  has  eommiUed  the  office  of  final  judgment 
to  him.**  To  which  the  answer  of  the  Editor  is  this,  "  We  here  beg 
leave  to  ask  our  author,  where  the  phrase  through  him  is  to  be  found? 

it  must  be  in  the  author's  copy  of  the  prophet  and  the  apostle it  is 

not  in  ours.'*    By  these  words  the  Editor  dearly  means  to  insinuate 
that  the  words  in  question  are  gratuitously  inserted  in  my  expIanatioDi 
and  without  any  authority  in  the  holy  scriptures.     At  least  I  am 
otherwise  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  what  he  means  by  sayimr  that  the 
words  of  my  paraphrase  are  not  to  be  found  jjx  his  editioa  of  the 
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Bible ;  for  it  would  be  imworthy  to  soppoee  of  him  thmt  he  wished 
to  impress  his  readers  with  the  idea,  that  I  was  quoting  a  particular 
passage  falsely,  instead  of  the  fact  that  I  was  only  giving  my  idea 
of  its  import.  That  I  was  fully  warranted  in  my  interpretation*  I 
hope  to  convince  the  Editor  himself,  by  referring  him  to  the  following 
passages,  in  which  it  is  expressly  declared  that  it  is  through  JesuB 
that  glory  and  thanks  am  to  be  given  to  Qod,  and  that  we  have 
peace  with  Qod :  and  also  that  it  is  by  Jesus  Chbist  that  Qod  judgelh 
the  world.  Rom.,  xvL  27 :  *'  To  Qod  only  wise,  he  ^ry  through 
JesuB  Christ  forever.  Amen."  Ch.  v.  1 :  '*  We  have  peace  with 
God  ilirough  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Ch.  i.  8  :  '*  I  thank  my  God 
through  Jesus  Christ."  Ch.  ii.  16 :  "  In  the  day  when  Qod  shall 
judge  the  secrets  of  men  hy  JemiB  Chri$t.'*  2  Cor.,  v.  18 :  •*  AH 
things  are  of  God,  who  hath,  reooncfled  us  to  himself  hy  JetuM 
Christ:'  John,  v.  22  :  "  For  the  Father  judgeih  no  man,  but  haOi 
committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son."  After  considering  these 
texts,  no  one  can,  I  think,  refuse  to  admit  the  correctness  of  my 
assertion,  that  it  is  to  God  every  knee  shall  ^X)W  through  Ghristt  before 
whose  judgment-seat  we  shall  stand,  ^  because  the  Fa&ier  has  oomr 
mitted  the  office  of  final  judgment  to  hdm,"  as  being  founded  upon  the 
best  authority  that  man  can  appeal  to. 

Upon  the  interpretation  of  the  above-mentioned  passage  of  Isaiah, 
to  wit,  *'  It  is  Jesus  that  swears  here  by  himself,"  I  observed  in  my 
Second  Appeal,  "  How  can  they  escape  the  context,  which  expressly 
informs  us  that  Jehovah  God,  and  not  Jesus,  swore  in  this  manner?^' 
To  this  the  Editor  replies,  that  **  the  Son  was  Jehovah  before  he  was 
Jesus,"  iSbc.  Is  not  this  merely  a  begging  of  the  q[uestion,  inasmuch 
as  one  may  equally  assert  that  Moses  or  Joshua  was  Jehovah  before 
he  was  Moses  or  Joshua  ? 

He  further  says,  that  "  Jesus  is  so  pre-eminently  Saviour,  that  there 
is  salvation  in  no  other."  I  agree  with  the  Editor  so  far  as  to  declare 
Jesus  to  be,  under  God,  the  only  Saviour  mentioned  in  the  records  of 
the  Christian  dispensation  ;  but  previous  to  his  birth  there  were  many 
saviours  raised  by  God  to  save  his  servants,  noticed  already  in  other 

places. 

The  Editor  adds,  that  in  Isaiah,  xlv.  24,  righteousness  is  used  in 
such  a  sense  as  is  principally  applicable  to  the  Son.  I  therefore 
transcribe  the  verse,  that  the  reader  may  judge  whether  or  not  his 
pontion  has  any  foundation:  ''Surely,  shall  one  say,  In  the  Lord 
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baTe  I  ri^hteotuBiieBs  and  strength :   even  to  him  shall  men  come ; 
and  all  that  are  incensed  against  him  shall  be  ashamed." 

Respecting  the  attempt  to  prove  the  Deity  of  Jesus  from  the  cb- 
cumstance  of  his  being  figuratively  represented  as  the  husband  or  the 
supporter  of  his  church,  John,  iii,  29,  Eph.,  t.  23,  and  also  God's 
being  called  the  husband  of  his  creatures,  Isaiah,  liv.  5.  I  requested  in 
my  Second  Appeal,  that  "  my  readers  would  be  pleased  to  examine 
the  language  employed  in  these  two  instances.  In  the  one  God  is  re- 
presented as  the  husband  of  oQ  his  creatures,  and  in  the  other,  Christ 
is  declared  to  be  the  husband,  or  the  head  of  his  followers :  there 
is,  therefore,  an  inequality  of  authority  evidently  ascribed  to  God  and 
to  Jesus.  Moreover,  Christ  himself  shows  the  relation  that  existed 
between  him  and  his  church,  and  himself  and  Gkxi,  in  John,  xv.  i :  *  I 
am  the  true  vine,  and  my  father  is  the  husbandman.*  Verse  5  : '  I  am 
the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches,  Ac.  Would  it  not  be  highly  unreason- 
able to  set  at  defiance  the  distinction  drawn  by  Jesus  between  God 
himself,  and  his  church  ?  The  Editor  has  not  taken  the  least  notice 
of  this  last  argument;  he  only  glances  over  the  former,  saying, 
(p.  579)  "  Had  our  author  examined  the  context  with  sufficient  care,  he 
would  have  found  that  those  to  whom  God  declares  himself  the  husband, 
are  so  far  from  being  all  his  creatures,  that  they  are  only  one  branch 
of  his  church,  the  Gentiles,  the  children  of  the  desolate,  in  opposition 
to  the  Jews,  the  children  of  the  married  wife."  I  wonder  how  the 
choice  of  the  designation  "  thy  Maker,"  in  Isaiah,  liv.  5,  in  preference 
to  others,  and  its  true  force,  could  escape  the  notice  of  the  Editor,  as 
the  phrase  "  thy  Maker  is  thy  husband  "  implies  in  a  general  sense 
that  whosoever  is  the  maker  is  also  the  preserver,  and  consequently, 
God  is  the  husband,  or  the  preserver,  of  aU  his  creatures,  including 
the  Jews  more  especially  as  his  chosen  people.  I,  however,  wish  to 
know  how  the  Ekiitor  justifies  himself  in  concluding  real  unity  between 
God  and  Jesus  from  the  application  of  the  term  husband  to  them, 
while  Jesus  declares  the  relation  between  God,  himself,  and  his 
church,  to  be  such  as  that  existing  between  the  husbandman,  the 
vine,  and  its  branches. 

Some  orthodox  divines  having  attempted  to  establish  the  Deity  of 
Jesus,  Iby  comparing  Jer.,  xxiii.  5,  6,  {"  1  will  raise  unto  David  a 
righteous  branch,  and  a  king  shall  reign  and  prosper — and  this  is 
his  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called,  trb  lord  our  rigrteousness,") 
with  1  Cor.,  i.  30,  ("  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom 
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and  righteouBness,"  <Sbc.)  I  replied,  in  my  Second  Appeal,  that  "  I 
only  refer  my  readers  again  to  the  passage  in  Jer.  xxxlii.,  16,  in  which 
Jemsalem-also  is  called 'the  lord  our  righteousness,' and  to  the 
phrase,  '  is  made  unto  u$  of  Ood,*  found  in  the  passage  in  question, 
and  eiq>res8ing  the  inferiority  of  Jesus  to  Qod ;  and  also  to  Cor.,  y.  21 
'  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  Gkxi  in  him  ; '  where 
St.  Paul  says,  that  all  Christians  toay  *  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
Qod;'"  to  which  the  Ber.  Editor  thus  replies  (p.  480);  "This 
does  not  at  all  affect  the  question  in  hand,  which  is  simply,  whether 
this  righteous  branch  of  David,  this  king,  who  shall  reign  and 
prosper,  be  Jesus  Christ  or  not :  and  to  prove  this,  we  need  only 
call  in  the  testimony  of  the  angel  to  Mary,  Luke,  i.  32,  33, '  The  Lord 
God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father,  David :  And  he 
shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever.' "  The  Editor  here 
overlooks  again  the  force  of  the  phrase,  '*  God  shall  give  unto  him 
(Jesus)  the  throne  of  his  father  David,"  implying,  that  the  throne  and 
exaltation  which  Jesus  was  possessed  of,  was  but  the  free  gift  of  God. 

To  lessen  the  force  of  such  phrases  as,  "  being  made  of  God," 
'*  God  shall  give  unto  him,"  Sec.,  the  Editor  adds,  that,  "relative  to  his 
'  being  made  of  God  our  righteousness  to  us,'  this  can  of  course  make 
no  alteration  in  the  Son's  etemoL  nature."  I,  therefore,  beg  to  ask 
the  Editor,  if  one's  being  made  by  another  anything  whatsoever  that 
he  was  not  before,  does  not  tend  to  prove  his  mutable  nature,  what 
nature,  then,  can  be  called  mutable  in  this  transitory  world  ?  The 
Editor  again  advances,  that  Jesus  "  was  Jehovah  before  he  became 
incarnate,"  Ac,  This  is  a  bare  assertion  which  I  must  maintain  to 
be  without  any  ground,  unless  he  means  to  advance  the  doctrine,  that 
souls  are  emanations  of  Qoi  and  proceed  from  the  Deity. 

As  to  Jerusalem  being  called,  "  Jehovah  our  righteousness,"  the 
Editor  BAjB,  "  We  may  observe,  that  it  is  the  church  of  Christ,  the 
holy  Jerusalem,  who  bears  this  name,  to  the  honour  of  her  glorious 
head  and  husband,  who  is,  indeed,  Jehovah  her  righteousness." 
(p.  581.)  Let  us  reflect  on  this  answer  of  the  Editor.  In  the  first 
place,  the  term  Jerusalem,  in  Jer.,  xzxiii.  16,  from  its  association 
with  the  term  "  Judah,"  is  understood  as  signifying  the  well-known 
holy  city  in  that  kingdom,  having  no  reference  to  the  church  or 
followers  of  Christ.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  Editor  understands 
by  the  term  "  Jerusalem  "  here,  the  church  of  Christ,  and  admits 
of  Jerusalem  being  figuratively  called  "  Jehovah  our  righteousness," 
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on  the  groaDd  that  Christ  is  its  head,  and  that,  GcnseqiieBtly,  i' 
bears  that  name  **to  the  honour  of  her  glonoos  head/*  though,  in 
reality,  different  from  and  subordinate  to  him,  how  can  h6  reject  the 
fignrative  application  of  the  phraae  "Jehorah  our  righteoiisnees '' 
to  Jesos,  on  the  same  gronnd  and  same  principle,  irhieh  is,  that  as 
Jehorah  is  the  head  of  Christ,  ccmsequently  Christ  beara  this  name 
"to  honour  of  his  head,'*  thoagh*  in  reality,  different  from  and 
subordinate  of  Qod  ?  Vide  1  Cor.  xi.  3  :  "  But  I  would  haye  yon  knov. 
that  the  head  of  every  man  is  Chiiat,  and  the  head  of  the  woman  is 
the  man,  and  the  head  or  Chsi9T  is  God." 

The  Editor  shews  an  instance  in  Isaiah,  in  which  seven  womec 
wish  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  a  husband,  to  have  their  reproach 
taken  away.  He  must  also  know  that  thousands  of  sona  and  descen- 
dants are  called  by  the  name  of  one  of  their  fathers,  and  servants  by 
the  name  of  their  masters,  to  the  honour  of  the  faUier  or  the  master. 
Vide,  Isaiah  xlviii.  1 ;  Gen.,  xliii.  6 ;  Hosea,  xi.  8,  9 ;  Elxod.,  xxiii.  ^1. 
The  Editor  then  proceeds  to  divide  the  honorary  namee,  foond  in 
scripture,  into  two  kinds  :  one  given  by  men,  and  the  other  by  €rod  ; 
but  he  must  know  that  the  names  given  by  prophets,  or  by  common 
men,  if  used  and  confirmed  by  Ckxl,  or  by  any  of  the  sacred  writeni, 
become  as  worthy  of  attention  as  if  they  had  been  bestowed  origi- 
nally by  the  Deity  himself. 

The  Editor  again  uses  the  following  words :  '*  The  incommuni- 
cable name  Jehovah,  the  self-existent,"  from  the  verb  rVttl  haxcah, 
"  to  be  **  or  "  to  exist,"  which  is  applied  to  no  one  thronghout  the 
scriptures  besides  the  sacred  three,"  Ac.  We  know  very  ntuneroos 
instances  in  which  the  name  "  Jehovah  "  is  applied  to  the  most  sacred 
God,  but  never  met  with  an  instance  of  applying  to  two  other  sacred 
persons  the  simple  term  '*  Jehovah."  I  wish  the  Editor  had  been 
good  enou^  to  have  taken  into  consideration  that  this  ia  the  veiy 
point  in  dispute,  and  to  have  shewn  instances  in  which  the  second 
and  third  persons  of  the  Deity  (according  to  the  £ditor*B  expression 
are  addressed  by  this  name.  He  further  observes,  that  **no  one 
supposes  that  Jehovah-Jireh,  "  God  will  see  or  provide,"  given  by 
Abraham  to  the  place  where  he  offered  Isaac  was  intended  to  deify 
that  place,  but  to  perpetuate  the  fact  that  the  Lord  did  there  provide 
a  sacrifice  instead  of  Isaac ; — that  Jehovah-nissi,  "  God,  my  banner,'' 
given  by  Moses  to  his  altar,  intended  anyliiing  more  than  that  God 
was  his   banner  against    the    Amalekites ; — that  Jehovah-tsidkenu, 
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*'  Jehovah  our  righteousness/'  the  name  by  which  men  should  call 
Jerusalem,  or  Christ's  church,  was  intended  to  deify  her,  but  to 
demonstrate  that  her  Lord  and  head,  who  is  righteousness,  is  indeed 
Jehovah."  Here  I  follow  the  very  same  mode  of  interpretation 
adopted  by  the  Editor,  in  explaining  the  same  phrase,  **  Hie  Lord 
our  righteousness,"  found  in '  Jer.,  xxiii.  6,  referred  to  the  MeMiah ; 
that  is,  the  application  of  this  phrase  to  the  Messiah  does  not  deify 
him,  but  demonstrates,  that  his  Fathgr,  his  employeb,  his  head,  the 
Most  High,  who  is  his  righteousness,  is  the  Lord  Jehovah ;  so  that 
the  consistency  cannot  be  overlooked  which  prevails  through  all  the 
phrases  of  a  similar  nature ;  for  as  Christ  is  vepresentod  to  be  the 
head  of  his  church,  so  Qod  is  represented  to  be  the  head  of  Christ, 
as  I  noticed  in  the  foregoing  page.  Lastly,  the  Editor  says,  "  Com* 
pound  names,  therefore,  do  not  of  themselves  ei^pvess  Dei^,  but  they 
express  facts  more  strongly  than  simple  assertions  or  piopositioiifi."  I 
am  glad  to  observe  that  he  differs  from  a  great  many  of  his  coUeagoee, 
in  their  attempt  to  deify  the  Messiah  from  the  application  of  the  above 
phrase  to  him  ;  but  as  to  the  facts  demonstrated  by  this  phrase,  they 
may  be  easily  ascertained  from  comparing  the  application  of  it  with 
that  of  exactly  similar  phrases  to  others,  as  I  have  just  observed. 

The  Editor  now  mentions  (p.  583)*  a  few  more  passages  ^lidch,, 
he  thinks  tend  to  '^illustrate,  not  so  much  the  name  as  the  divine  nature 
of  the  Son.  In  Jer.,  v.  22,  we  have  this  expostulation :  *Fear  ye  not 
me  ?  saith  the  Lord.  Will  ye  not  tremble  at  my  presence  who  have 
placed  the  sand  for  the  bound  of  the  sea  by  a  perpetual  decree  that  it 
cannot  pass  it,  and  though  the  waves  toss  themselves,  yet  can  they  not 
prevail.'  This  however  is  only  a  part  of  that  work  of  creation  ascribed 
to  him  who,  while  on  earth,  exercised  absolute  dominion  over  the  winds 
and  the  waves  in  no  name  heeide  his  otcn."  But  what  this  passage  of 
Jeremiah  has  to  do  i^ith  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus,  I  am  unable  to 
discover.  The  Editor  might  have  quoted  at  this  rate  aU  the  passages* 
of  the  Old  Testament  that  ascribe  to  God  the  supreme  contiY>l  over 
the  whole  world  as  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Deity  of  Jesus  as  he  was 
sure  to  find  always  many  persons  of  the  same  persuasion  to  applaud 
any  thing  offered  in  favour  of  the  Trinity. 

As  to  his  position,  that,  Jesus  "exercised  absolute  dominion  over 
the  winds  and  the  waves  in  no  name  beside  his  own,"  I  beg  to  quote 
John,  X.  25y  to  shew  that  whatever  power  Jesus,  in  common  with  other 
prophets,  exercised  over  wind  and  water  while  he  was  on  earth,  he  did 
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the  Father's  kagaage  to  the  Son :  '  Thy  throod,  O  God,  is  for  eTer 
and  ever ' !  Why  this  different  langoage  to  the  prince  of  Tyros  and 
to  Jesus  r*  Had  the  £ditor  attentively  referred  to  the  scriptures,  be 
would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  of  putting  this  question  to  me ;  for 
he  would  have  easily  found  the  reason  for  this  difference  ;  that  is,  the 
king  of  Tyrus  called  himself  God,  as  above  stated  ;  bat  Jeans,  so  far 
from  robbing  the  Deity  of  his  honour,  never  ceased  to  confess  that  God 
was  both  his  God  and  his  Father.  **  (John  xx.  17.)  Also,  that  the 
prince  of  Tyrus  manifested  disobedience  to  God;  bat  Jesns  even 
laid  down  his  life  in  submission  to  the  purpose  of  God,  and  attributed 
divine  favour  towards  himself  to  his  entire  obedience  to  the  Most 
Hi^.  Rom.  V.  19 :  "  For  as  by  cme  man's  disobedience  many 
were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  ohecUenee  of  one  shall  many  be  msde 
righteous. "  John  x.  17  :  *'  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me, 
heeauae  1  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  "  Luke 
xxii.  42 :  "  Father,  if  thou  be  willing,  remove  this  cup  from  me : 
neverthless,  not  my  wiU,  but  thine  be  done.  "  As  the  condact  of  the 
prince  and  that  of  Jesus  towards  God  were  quite  different,  they  were 
differently  treated  by  the  Father  of  the  imiverse.  As  to  the  above 
verse,  ("  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,  ")  Gkxi  does  not 
peculiarly  address  Jesus  with  the  epithet  God,  but  he  also  uses  for 
the  chie&  of  Israel  and  for  Moses  the  same  epithet. 

The  editor  quotes  1  Cor.  iv.  5  :  "  Judge  nothing  before  the  time, 
until  the  Lord  come,  who  both  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things 
of  darkness,  and  will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the  heart ;  and 
then  shaU  every  man  have  praise  of  God."  The  passage  simply 
amounts  to  this :  "  Judge  not  either  me  or  others  before  the  time, 
until  the  Lord  come,  who  will  bring  to  light  the  dark  and  secret 
counsels  of  men's  hearts,  in  preaching  the  Gk)8pel ;  aud  then  shall 
every  one  have  that  praise,  that  estimate  set  upon  him,  by  God 
himself,  which  he  truly  deserves.  " — Locke. 

It  is  not  Jesus  alone  that  was  empowered  by  God  to  know  and 
to  judge  all  secret  events,  but  on  particular  occasions  others  were 
intrusted  with  the  same  power  as  has  already  been  noticed  in  page  393 
and  will  also  be  found  in  Daniel  ii.  '*  I  thank  thee  and  praise  thee, 
O  thou  Gkxi  of  my  fathers,  who  hast  given  me  wisdom  and  mi^t, 
and  hast  made  known  unto  me  now  what  we  desired  of  thee ;  for 
thou  hast  now  made  known  unto  us  the  king's  matter"  and  in  2  Sam. 
ziv.  19  and  20 :  "  And  the  king  (David)  said.    Is  not  the  hand  of 
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Joab  with  thee  in  all  this  ?  and  the  woman  answered  and  said,— My 
Lord  is  ¥rise,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  an  angel  of  God,  to  know 
all  things  that  are  in  the  eartk  "  1.  Cor.  yi  2  and  3.  *'  Do  yon 
not  know  that  saints  shall  judge  the  world  ?  and  if  the  world  shall 
be  judged  by  yon  are  ye  unworthy  to  judge  the  smallest  matters? 
Enow  ye  not  that  we  shall  judge  angels  ?  &c. ''  Here  Christian  saints 
are  declared  to  be  judges  of  ihe  deeds  of  the  whole  world,  aud  of 
course  to  be  possessors  of  a  knowledge  of  all  events,  both  public  and 
|)riTate,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  perform  so  delicate  a  judgment 
Peeides  a  knowledge  of  fature  events  is  by  no  means  less  wonderful 
i^sun  that  of  past  things  or  present  secrets  of  hearts ;  yet  we  find 
all  the  prophets  of  Qod  were  endued  with  the  foimer.  1  Kings 
rx.  22  :  "  And  the  prophet  came  to  the  king  of  Israel  and  said  unto 
him,  go  strengthen  thyself  and  mark  and  see  whati thou  dost;  for 
at  the  return  of  the  year  the  king  of  Syria  will  come  up  against  thee." 
So  we  find  the  same  gift  of  future  knowledge  granted  to  righteous 
men  in  numerous  instances. 

He  then  cites  Dan.  i.  and  vii.  and  founds  upon  them  the  follow- 
ing question :  '*  If  then  by  nature  he  was  not  Gkxi,  by  nature  the 
creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  he  and  his  kingdom  must  perish  from 
under  the  heavens."  To  this  my  reply  is,  that  we  find  Jesus  sub- 
jected to  the  death  of  the  cross  while  on  earth,  and  after  the  general 
resurrection,  to  him  that  put  all  things  under  him  (1  Cor.  xv.  28.) 
The  8on  therefore  is  not  by  nature  God,  the  creator  of  heaven  and 
earth.  As  to  the  sophistry  that  attributes  the  death  and  subju^^ 
tibn  of  Jesus  only  to  his  human  capacity,  it  might  be  applicable  to 
eveiy  individual,  alleging  that  they  being  the  children  of  Adam,  the 
son  of  Gkxl,  (Luke  iii.  38)  are  possessed  of  a  divine  nature  also ;  and 
that  their  death  consequently  is  in  their  human  cajiacity  alone,  but 
that  in  their  divine  nature  they  cannot  be  subjected  to  death.  Vide 
pp.  355—356  of  this  Essay. 

By  applying  to  Jesus  the  epithet  "most  holy"  found  in  Daniel  ix. 
24,  the  Editor  attempts  to  prove  the  eternal  deity  of  the  son ;  for- 
getting, perhaps,  that  the  same  term  "  most  holy  "  is  applied  in  th^ 
scriptures  even  to  inanimate  things.  Numbers  zviii.  10 :  "In the  most 
holy  place  shalt  thou  eat  it."  Exodus  xxix.  37 :  "  It  shall  be  an  altar 
most  hdy." 

The  Editor  in  noticing  Hosea  says  that  "the  Evangelist's  quoting 
this  passage  ( 'Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son,')  plainly  shows  that 
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it  referrd  to  ChriBt  as  well  as  to  Israel ;  bat  the  difference  is.  manilest : 
Israel  was  God's  adopted  son,  constantly  rebelling  against  his  &ther : 
Jesns  was  God's  proper  son  of  the  same  nature  with  his  &ther  (as  is 
every  proper  son)  and  did  always  what  pleased  him."  This  asaertkn 
of  the  Editor  (that  Israel  was  God's  adopted  son')  is  I  think  without 
foundation ;  for  they  are  deckred,  like  Jesos,  to  be  begotten  sons  of 
God ;  but  mere  not  like  Chrittt  entirely  devoted  to  the  will  of  the 
Father  of  the  universe.  Deu.  xmi.  18;  "Of  the  Rock  ihBt  begat 
thee  thou  art  unmindful,  and  hast  forgotten  God  that  formed  thee.'* 
Exodus  iv.  22 :  "And  thou  shalt  say  unto  Pharaoh,  thus  saith  the  Lrad 
Israel  is  my  son,  even  my  first  ham."  He  then  quotes  Hoeea  iii.  5: 
"Afterwards  shall  the  children  of  Israel  return  and  seek  the  Lord  their 
Qod  and  David  their  king :  "  on  which  he  comments  that  David  had 

then  been  in  kis  grave — he  could  be  sought  only  in  heaven ; as  David 

in  common  with  other  saints,  could  not  search  the  heart  and  know 
the  sincerity  of  prayers,  this  prophecy  must  be  assigned  to  the  son  of 
David,  the  Messiah.    I  really  regret  to  observe  that  as  the  Jews 
endeavour  to  misinterpret  such  passages  as  are  most  &vourable  to  the 
idea  of  Jesus  being  the  expected  Messiah,  so  Christians  in  general  try 
to  refer  to  Jesus  any  passages  that  can  possibly  be  explained  as  bearing 
the  least  aUusion  to  their  notion  of  the  Messiah,  however  distant  in 
fact  they  may  be  from  such  a  notion.    By  so  doing  they  both  only 
weaken  their  respective  opinions.     The  above  citation  on  which  the 
Editor  now  dwells  is  an  instance.    Let  us  refer  to  the  text  of  Hoeea 
iii.  4 :  "For  the  children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days  without  a 
king,  an  image,  and  without  an  ephod,  and  without  teraphim.    Ver.  5: 
Afterwards  shall  the  children  of  Israel  return  and  seek  the  Lord  their 
God  and  David  their  kiug ;  and  shall  fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness 
in  the  latter  days."  Does  not  the  poetical  language  of  the  prophet  deter^ 
mine  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  unbiased  man  that,  after  long  sufferings 
Israel  will  repent  of  their  disobedience  and  seek  the  protection  of 
their  Qod  and  the  happiness  which  their  fathers  enjoyed  during  the 
reign  of  David,  as  it  is  very  natural  for  a  nation  or  tribe  when  oppos- 
ed by  foreign  conquerors  to  remember  their  own  ancient  kings  under 


whose  Governments  their  fathers  were  prosperous,  and  to 
return  of  their  reign  if  possible  ?    If  the  Editor  insist  upon  n 


wish  a 
ineferring 
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this  prophecy  to  Jesus,  he  must  wait  its  fulfilment ;  as  Israel  has  not 
as  yet  sought  Jesus  as  the  son  of  David,  the  Messiah,  who  was  pro- 


mised  to  them. 
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The  Editor  says  (page  586,)  that  Peter  in  Acts  ii.  21,  applies  to* 
Jesus  Joel  ii.  whereby  he  identifies  Jehorah  with  him.    But  we  find 
Peter  here  quoting  only  a  part  of  Joel  ii.  32,  "  and  it  shall  come  to- 
pass  that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  .name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved.**    So  far  from  applying  ^this  to  the  Qoa  and  identifying  him 
with  Gk>d,  the  apostle  explains  in  the  immediately  following  verse- 
(22)  his  nature  and  his  total  subordination  to  God :    "  Ye  men  of 
Israel,  hear  these  words  ;  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  Qod 
among  you,  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs  which  Ood  did  by  him 
in  the  midst  of  you  <S:c.*'    The  Editor  then  adds  that  Paul  also  ad- 
dressed himself  *'  to  all  who  in  every  place  caU  on  the  name  of  Jesus- 
Christ  our  Lord."    (1  Cor.  i.  2.)  I  therefore  quote  Locke's  paraphrase 
on  this  verse,  as  well  as  his  note  on  Romans  z.  13,  with  a  view  to 
shew  the  Editor  that  the  phrase  **  call  on  the  name  of  Jesus  "  is  not  a 
correct  translation  in  the  English  version.     *'  To  the  church  of  Qod,, 
which  is  at  Corinth,  to  them  that  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the^ 
world  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  called  to  be  saints,  with  all  that  are 
everywhere  called  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  their  Lord  and  ours.*' 
(Locke  on  1  Cor.  i.  2.)  Note  on  Rom.  x.  13,  page  384 :   *'  Whosoever 
hath,  with  care,  looked  into  St.  Paul's  writings,  must  own  him  to  be 
a  close  reaeoner,  that  argues  to  the  point ;  and  therefore,  if  in  the^ 
three  preceding  verses,  he  requires  an  open  profession  of  the  Gfospel,. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  all  that  call  upon  him,'  verse  12,  signifies  aU 
that  are  open,  professed  Christians,  and  if  this  be  the  meaning  "  oJi 
calling  upon  him  "  v.  12,  it  is  plain  it  must  be  the  meaning  of  "  call* 
ing  upon  his  name,"  verse  13,  a  phrase  not  very  remote  from  '  naming: 
hifl  name,*  which  is  used  by  St.  Paid  for  professing  Christianity.    2 
Tim.  ii.  19.    If  the  meaning  of  the  prophet  Joel,  from  whom  these 
words  are  taken,  be  urgedj  I  shall  only  say,  that  it  will  be  an  ill  rule- 
for  interpreting  St.  Paul,  to  tie  up  his  use  of  any  text,  he  brings  out 
of  the  Old  Testament,  to  that  which  is  taken  to  be  the  meaning  of  it 
there.    We  need  go  no  farther  for  an  example  than  the  6th,  7th,  and 
8th  verses  of  this  chapter,  which  I  desire  any  one  to  read  as  they 
stand,  (Dent  xxx.  11 — 14,)  and  see  whether  St.  Paul  uses  them  here^ 
in  the  same  sense."    If  the  Editor  still  insiste  upon  the  accuracy  o£ 
the  translation  of  the  phrase  "  caU  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  **  found  in 
the  version,  he  will  I  hope  refer  to  Mathew  x.  40,  41  and  41 :  "  He 
that  recoiveth  you,  receiveth  me  and  he  that  receiveth  me,  receiveth 
him  that  aent  fne :  He  that  receiveth  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a 
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He  agUB  qootee  Zcck.  iiL  2:  **And  Jdiovak  saki  mto  Sataa, 
Jehorsk  lebake  tkee,  O  Satan ;  even  Jehovak  tint  katk  choaea  Jef«- 
ealen^  tebnfcetkee:  is  not  tkis  a  kiaad  plwdced  oot  of  the  fize?~* 
The  Editor  tkea  proceeds  to  sqr,  that  "  tkis  pMnge,  with  di.  iL  S» 
Thns  ssidi  tke  Lotd  of  kost%  Alter  die  ^otj  Inlh  he  aent  me,*  and 
ek.  xiiL  7, '  Awake,  O  swoid,  against  my  akepheid,  ^^jmrt  the  *-^** 
who  is  my  feDow,  saith  the  Lonl  of  hosts,'  fonss  another  three-foU 
teetiniony  of  the  distiaet  perKmality  of  tiie  son,  and  hia  eqaality 
with  the  Father."     I  am  naable  to  diacorer  exactly  what  the  Editor 
intends  by  his  two  fiiit  quotations.     Widi  leqieet  to   the  fomier, 
that  ''Jehofsh  sud  onto  Satan,  Jehovah  reboke  thee."  &c.,  the  Editor 
most  be  well  aware  that  God  speaks  of  himself  vezy  freqneaay, 
tfaioofiMit  the  sacred  books,  in  the  tkiid  person,  instead  of  the  first! 
Isaiah IL  I; '"Heaikentomcye thatfQllowaflerri^teoQaBe8s,ye  that 
seek  the  I/wd,"  Ac.  15:  "But  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  diTided  the 
sea,  whose  waves  raared :  Tke  Lord  of  hoistB  ip  kts  name."     Even  in 
diis  TSfy  book  of  Zecbariah,  we  find  that  tke  prophet  apeaka  a£  him- 
self  sometimes  in  the  third  person.     Zech.  1.  7  :"  In  the  second  mar 
of  Darius,  came  the  word  of  Jehorah  onto  Zechariah,"  Ac  viiT  8 : 
'•And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  onto  Zecbariah,   saying**    Ac! 
Ndther  God's  nor  Zecbariah's  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  peraoaa, 
in  poetical  language,  can  be  construed  into  a  proof  of  the  plnnlity 
of  either  of  their  peiaona,  or  of  the  equali^  of  either  with  some  other " 
being.    The  fact  is  that  Zecbariah  prophesies,  in  the  second  year  of 
Danns,  king  of  Persia,  of  the  Lord's  will  to  build  the  second  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  by  Joshua,  Zerubbabel,  and  Semuh ;  and   to  rebidce 
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Satan,  who    would  discoturage  Joshua,  the   high-prieat,  from  that 
undertaking  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  following  passage :  Zech.  i.  1 : 
**  In  the  eighth  month,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  came  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  to  Zechariah,"   Ac.     16 :   "  Therefore,  thus  saith  the 
Lord,  I  am  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  mercies ;  my  house  shall  be 
built  ifl  it,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  a  line  shall  be  stretched  forth 
upon  Jerusalem.'*    ii.  2:  "  Then  said  I,  Whither  goest  thou?    And 
he  said  unto  me,  To  measure  Jerusalem,"  Ac.  iii.  1,  2  ;  "  And  he 
shewed  me  Joshua  the  high-priest  standing  before  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  and  Satan  standing  at  his  right  hand  to  resist  him.     And  the 
Lord  said  imto  Satan,  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  0  Satan  ;  even  the  Lord 
that  hath  chosen  Jerusalem,  rebuke  thee :  is  not  this  a  brand  plucked 
out  of  the  fire  ?"     As  to  Zerubbabel  the  prophet  says,  iv.  9,  "  The 
hands  of  Zerubbabel  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  house ;   his 
hands  shall  aho  finish  it"  &c.     Respecting  Semuh,  vi.  12,  13,  **  Thus 
speaketh  the  Lord  of  hosts,  saying.  Behold  the  man  whose   name  is 
Semuh ;  and  he  shall  grow  up  out  of  his  place,  and  ye  shall  build 
the  temple  of  the  Lord  :  Even  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord : 
and  he  shall  bear  the  glory,  and  shall  sit  and  rule  upon  his  throne  ; 
and  he  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne  ;  and  the  counsel  of  peace 
shall  be  between  them  both," — that  is  between  Semuh  and  Joshua, 
mentioned  in  the  immediately  preceding  verse  11.     In  the  English 
version  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  Semuh  is  used,  viz.,   "  Branch," 
instead  of  Semuh  itself,  both  here  and  in  ch.  Iii.  8,  and  the  commen- 
tators choose  to  apply  the  name  thus  translated  to  Jesus,  though  no 
instance  can  be  adduced  of  Jesus  Christ's  having  been  so  called,  and 
though  the  prophet  expressly  says,  in  ch.  vi.  12,  "  whose  name  is 
Semuh."    He  is  speaking  of  tke  second  building  of  the  temple,  which 
began  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  long  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.     Vide  the  whole  book  of  Zechariah. 

The  second  quotation  is  "  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  After 
the  glory  hath  he  sent  me  unto  the  nations  which  spoiled  you ;  for  he 
that  toucheth  you,  toucheth  the  apple  of  his  eye."  (ii.  8.)  The  pro- 
phet here  communicates  to  the  people  the  words  of  God,  that  "  after 
he  has  sent  me  with  his  will,  to  the  nations  who  tyrannize  over  Israel, 
that**  he  who  touches  Israel  touches    the  apple  of  his  own  eye." 


•  The  13  ^^  ^'^  original  Hebrew  signifies  "  that  "  as  well  as  "  for."   See  Parkhur^t's 
Hebrew  Lexicon. 
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Zechaiia}!  veiy  often,  in  his  book,  introduces  hiniBelf  as  being  sent  br 
God :  but  how  the  Editor,  from  the  circumstances,  infers  the  separate 
personality  of  the  Son,  of  his  equality  with  the  Father,  he  will,  I 
hope,  explain.  If  he  insists  upon  the  equality  of  the  Most  Hig^h,  with 
that  of  him  who  says,  in  the  verse  in  question,  "  After  the  ^oty  hatli 
he  sent  me,''  (upon  some  ground  that  we  know  nothing  of,)  hd  would 
be  sorry  to  find  at  last,  that  he  equalizes  Zechariah,  instead  of  Jesus, 
with  God.  I  will,  according  to  the  plan  already  adopted,  notice  the 
third  quotation,  *'  Awake^  0  sword,"  (jciii.  7,)  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
among  the  other  passages  alluded  to  in  the  second  chapter  of  this 
work. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

On  the  Editor**  Replies  to  the  Arguments  contained  in  Chapter  II 

of  the  Second  Appeal, 

To  my  inqnixy  in  the  Second  Appeal,  "  Euve  we  not  his  (Christ's) 
own  express  and  often  repeated  avowal,  that  all  the  powers  he  mani- 
fested were  committed  to  him  as  the  Son,  by  the  Father  of  the 

imiTerse  ?"  the  Editor  thns  replies  in  the  negative  (p.  588)  :  "  No  - 

that  he  was  appointed  by  the  Father  to  act  as  mediator  between  him 
and  sinners,  ws  have  already  seen ;  for  without  this  he  could  have 
been  no  ^mediator  between  his  Father  and  his  offending  creatures.'* 
Every  unbiassed  man  may  easily  pronounce,  whether  it  is  consistent 
with  any  rational  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  that  Qod  should 
be  appointed  by  Qod,  to  "act  the  part  of  a  mediator,"  by  "  laying 
aeide  his  gloryt  and  taking  on  himself  the  from  of  a  servant ;"  and 
may  discern,  whether  it  is  not  most  foreign  to  ^e  notion  of  the 
immutable  God,  that  circumstances  could  produce  such  a  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  Deity,  as  that  he  should  have  been  not  only 
divested  of  his  gloiy  for  more  than  thirty  years,  but  even  subjected 
to  servitude  ?  Are  not  the  ideas  of  supreme  dominion  and  that  of 
subjection,  just  as  remote  as  the  east  from  the  west  ?  Yet  the 
Editor  says,  that  while  he  was  stripping  himself  of  his  ^ory,  and 
taking  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  he  was  just  as  much 
Jehovah  as  before. 

The  Editor,  in  common  with  other  Trinitarians,  conceives,  that 
Qod  the  Son,  equally  with  Qod  the  Father,  (according  to  their  mode  of 
expression)  is  -poeaeeaed  of  the  attributes  of  perfection,  such  as  meroy, 
justice,  righteousness,  truth,  Ac,  yet  he  represents  them  so  difie-^ 
rently  as  to  ascribe  to  the  Father  strict  justice,  or  rather  vengeance ; 
and  to  the  Son,  unlimited  mercy  and  forgiveness,  that  is  the  Father, 
the  first  person  of  the  Godhead,  having  been  in  wrath  at  the  sinful 
condact  of  his  offending  creatures,  found  his  mercy  so  resisted,  by 
justice  that  he  could  not  forgive  them  at  all,  through  mercy,  unless 
he  satisfied  his  justice  by  inflicting  punishment  upon  these  guilty 
men ;  but  the  Son,  the  second  person  of  the  Godhead,  though  dis« 
pleased  at  the  sins  of  his  offending  creatures^  suffered  his  mercy  to 
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overcome  justice,  and  by  offering  his  own  blood  as  an  atoneme:^ 
for  their  sins,  he  has  obtained  for  them  pardon  without  punishmeni: 
and  by  means  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  reconciled  them  to  the  Fathar^ 
and  satisfied  his  justice  and  vengeance.     If  the  justice  of  the  Father 
did  not  permit  his  pardoning  sinful  creatures,  and  reconciling  the:^ 
to  himself,  in  compliance  with  his  mercy,  unless  a  vicarious  saciit:^ 
was  made  to  him  for  their  sins  ;  how  was  the  justice  of  the  Son  pre- 
vailed upon  by  his  mercy,  to  admit  their  pardon,  and  their  reconciliatia 
to  himself,  without  any  sacrifice,  offered  to  him  as  an  atonement  kt 
their  sins?     It  is  then  evident,  that,  according  to  the   system  i 
Trinitarians,  the  Son  had  a  greater  portion  of  mercy  than  the  Father, 
to  oppose  to  his  justice  in  having  his  sinful    creatures    pardoned^ 
without  suffering  them  to  experience  individual  punishment    Ara 
these  the  doctrines  on  which  genuine  Christianity  is  founded  ?    G^A 
forbid ! 

If  the  first  person  be  acknowledged  to  be  possessed  of  merc^i 
equally  with  the  second,  and  that  he,  through  his  infinite  mmf 
towards  his  creatures,  sent  the  second  to  offer  his  blood  as  an  atos£^ 
ment  for  their  sins,  we  must  then  confess  that  the  mode  of  th& 
operation  and  manifestation  of  mercy  by  the  first  is  strange,  asj 
directly  opposite  to  that  adopted  by  the  second,  who  manifested 
his  mercy  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  life,  while  this  first  person  dm 
played  his  mercy  only  at  the  death  of  the  second,  without  subjectuoi^ 
himself  to  any  humiliation  or  pain. 

In  answer  to  the  Editor's  position,  that  Jesus,  even  as  a  mediatoil 
was  possessed  of  every  power  and  perfection  that  was  inherent  in  hi 
divine  nature,  I  only  beg  to  remind  him  of  a  few  sacred  passa^ 
among  many  of  a  similiar  nature  :  John,  iii.  35 :  "  The  Father  loTttS 
the  Son,  and  hath  oivbn  aU  things  into  his  hand."  Ch.  xvii.  22  :  "Ani 
the  glory  which  thou  gavbst  me,  I  have  given  them,"  &c.  Ch.  v.  26  i 
*'  For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  givek  to  the  So^ 
to  have  life  in  himself."  Luke,  i.  32  :  "  And  the  Lord  God  shall  anq 
unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David."  Matt,  ix.  8  :  "  But  whej 
the  multitude  saw  it,  they  marvelled,  and  glorified  God,  who  had  gitx^ 
such  power  to  if  en."  Ch.  xxviii.  18 :  "  Jesus  came,  and  spake  uaM 
them,  saying,  AU  'power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  eartiu^ 
On  these  texts  I  trust  no  commentary  is  neoessaxy  to  enable  any  oBj 
to  determine  whether  all  the  power  and  glory  that  Jesus  enjoye^ 
were  given  him  by  GkKl,  or  were  inherent  in  his  own  nature. 
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The    Editor  again  denies  Christ's  having  "possessed  a  single 
po-^er,  perfection  or  attribute,  which  was  not  eternally  inherent  in  hia 
divine  nature,"  and  defies  me  '*  to  point  out  one  attribute  of  perfection 
Ld.  the  Father,  which  from  scripture  testimony  the  Son  has  not  been 
already  shewn  to  possess."     I,  therefore,  take  upon  myself  to  point  out 
SL  few  instances  which  I  hope  will  convince  the  Editor  that  the  peculiar 
attributes  of  Gkxl  were  never  ascribed  to  Jesus,  nor  to  any  other 
liTiman  being  who  may  have  been,  like  Jesus,  figuratively  called  gods 
in.  scriptural  language.     In  the  first  place,  the  attribute  of  being  the 
**  Most  High  "  or  p'»5y,  by  which  the  supreme  Deity  is  distinguished 
alx>ve  aU  gods,  is  not  found  once  ascribed  to  Jesus,  though  invariably 
applied  to  the  Father    throughout  the  scriptural  writings.    Secondly, 
Jesus  was  never  caUed  almighty,  or  S^H  a  term  peculiarly  used  for 
the  Deity.     Nay,  moreover,  he  expressly  denies  being  possessed  of  al- 
mighty power.     Matt.,  xx.  23 :  "  But  to  sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on 
my  left,  is  not  mike  to  oivb,  but  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of 
MT  Father."     Gh.  xxvi.  53 :  "  Thiakest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray 
to  MT  FATHER,  and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve  legions 
of  angels  ?"    John,  xi.  41 :  *'  Then  they  took  away  the  stone  from  the 
place  where  the  dead  was  laid  ;  and  Jesus  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  said 
Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  host  heard  me.'*    He  also  denies  his 
omniscience.  Mark,  xiii.  32  :  *'  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth 
no  man  ;  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  • 
the  Father."  Any  being,  if  not  supreme,  almighty,  and  omniscient,  and 
more  especially,  one  subjected  to  the  transitions  of  birth  and  death, 
muAt,  however  highly  exalted,  even  by  the  title  of  a  god,  and  though 
for  ages  endowed  with  aU  power  in  heaven  and  in  ^arth,  be  considered 
a  created  being,  and  like  all  creatures,  be  in  the  end,  as  the  apostle 
declares,  subject  to  the  Creator  of  all  things.     Besides,  in  the  creed 
which  the  generality  of  Trinitarians  profess,  Gkxl  is  described  as  self- 
existent,  having  proceeded  from  none  ;  but  the  Son,  on  the  contrary, 
is  represented  as  proceeding  from  the  Father.    Here  even  the  orthodox 
amongst  Christians  ascribe  the  attribute  of  self-existence  to    the 
Father  of  the  universe  alone. 

In  my  Second  Appeal  I  observed,  that  "  the  sun,  although  he  is  the 
most  powerful  and  most  splendid  of  all  known  created  beings,  has 
yet  no  claim  to  be  considered  identical  in  nature  with  God,  who  has 
given  to  the  sun  all  the  heat,"  Ac, ;  to  which  the  Editor  replies, 
**  What  is  the  sun  to  his  Maker  ?** — I  wish  he  had  also  added,  "  but 
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that  which  a  son  and  creature  ia  to  his  Father  and  Creator  ?"  Whe 
he  again  inquires,  saying,  **  If  the  son  has  no  claim  to  Qodhead,  h& 
its  Maker  none?"  (alluding  to  Christ,)  he  might  have  recollected  tfat; 
neither  the  sun  nor  Jesus  has  erer  arrogated  to  himself  Godhead 
but  that  it  is  their  worahippers  that  haye  advanced  doctrizies  aacribiB^ 
Godhead  and  infinite  perfection  to  these  finite  objects.  Notwxtb- 
standing  that  we  daily  witness  the  power  of  the  glorioos  sun  is 
bringing  into  life,  and  preserving  to  maturity  an  infiaite  varietj  c^ 
vegetable  and  animal  objects,  yet  our  gratitude  and  admiratka 
recognize  in  him  only  a  being  instrumental  in  the  hands  of  GTod,  and 
we  offer  worship  and  duty  to  him  alone  who  has  given  to  the  son  all 
the  light  and  animating  warmth  which  he  sheds  <m  oar  g^lobe.  On 
the  same  ground,  whether  we  understand  from  acriptaral  authoritj, 
that  the  supreme  Deity  made  through  Jesus  Christ  all  the  things 
belonging  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  or  everything  relating  to 
this  visible  world,  (as  interpreted  by  the  wardiippera  of  Jesna,)  w« 
must  not,  in  either  case,  esteem  him  as  the  supreme  Deity,  in 
whose  hand  he  is  represented  by  the  same  Scxipturea  bat  as  an  ins- 
trument. 

The  Editor  says,  that  though  the  power  of  effecting  a  mateiial 
change,  without  the  aid  of  physical  means,  be  peculiar  to  Gkxl,  "  yet 
this  power  Christ  not  only  possessed,  but  bestowed  on  his  apostles.'' 
'  Supposing  Jesus  alone  had  the  power  of  effecting  material  changes 
without  the  aid  of  physical  means,  and  of  bestowing  on  others  the  ^m^n^ 
giftf  it  could  have  proved  only  his  being  singular  in  the  enjoyment  of 
this  peculiar  blessing  of  €K>d  and  not  his  being  identical  or  equal 
with  him  who  conferred  snch  a  power  on  him  ;  but  it  is  notorious 
that  Jesus  was  not  at  all  peculiar  in  this  point.  Were  not  the 
miracles  performed  by  Joshua  and  Elijha,  as  wonderful  as  those  done 
by  Jesus  ?  Did  not  Elijah  bestow  on  his  servant  Elisha  the  power  of 
effecting  changes  without  physical  means  by  putting  his  own  spirit 
on  him  ?  Is  Elijah,  from  the  possession  of  this  power,  to  be  consi- 
dered an  incarnation  of  the  supreme  Deity  ?  2  Kings,  ii.  9  :  **  And  it 
came  to  pass  when  they  (Elijah  and  Elisha)  were  gone  over,  that 
Elijah  said  unto  Elisha,  Ask  what  I  shaU  do  for  thee  before  I  be 
taken  away  from  thee.  And  Elisha  said,  I  pray  thee,  let  a  double 
portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.  10.  And  he  said.  Thou  hast  asked 
a  hard  thing,  nevertheless  if  thou  see  me  when  I  am  taken  from  thee, 
it  shall  he  so  unto  ihee ;  but  if  not,  it  shall  not  be  so.     11.  And  Elijah 
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Tvas  taken  ap  by  a  wbirlwind  into  heftven,  12.  And  Ellsha  saw  it, 
and  he  cried.  My  father,  my  father  "  Ac.  14 :  "  And  when  he  had 
smitten  the  waters,  they  parted  hither  and  thither,  and  Elisha  went 
oyer.  15.  When  the  sons  of  the  prophets  saw  him,  they  said,  The 
spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  on  Elisha.  And  they  came  to  meet  him, 
and  bowed  themeelires  to  the  ground  before  him.*'  Besides,  we 
:fihd  in  the  evangelical  writings,  that  notwithstanding  the  power  of 
performing  miracles  givvn  by  Jesos  to  his  apostles,  they  could 
not  avail  themselves  of  such  a  gift,  imtil  their  faith  in  God  was 
l)ecome  firm  and  complete :  it  is  thence  evident  that  Qod  is  the  only 
■source  of  the  power  and  influence  that  one  creature  has  over  another. 
Matt,  X.  I :  "  And  when  he  had  called  unto  him  his  twelve  disciples, 
lie  gave  them  power  against  unclean  spirits,  to  cast  them  out,  and  to 
heal  all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease."  Ch.  xvii 
16 :  "  And  I  brought  him  (the  lunatic  child)  to  thy  disciples,  and 
they  could  not  cure  him."  19:  "Then  came  the  disciples  to 
Jesus  apart,  and  said,  Why  could  not  we  cast  him  out  ?  20.  And 
Jesus  said  unto  them.  Because  of  your  unbelief ;  for  verily  I  say  unto 
you.  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto 
this  mountain,  R^nove  hence  to  another  place,  and  it  shall  remove, 
and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  unto  you.  21.  Howbeit  this  kind 
goeth  not  out  but  by  yra^fer  and  fasting."  Mark,  xi.  22 :  "  And 
Jesus  answering  saith  unto  them  (his  disciples,)  Hom  faixh  in  God. 
23.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  shall  say  unto  this 
mountain.  Be  thou  removed,"  Ac. 

In  my  Second  Appeal  I  mentioned,  that  it  is  evident  from  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  "  in  the  beginning  of  the  creation,  God 
bestowed  on  man  his  likeness,  and  sovereignty  over  all  living  crea- 
tures. Was  not  his  own  likeness,  and  that  dominion,  peculiar  to 
God,  before  mankind  were  made  partakers  of  them  ?  Did  God  then 
•deify  man  by  such  a  mark  of  distinction  ?"  On  which  the  Editor 
thus  remarks :  "  It  is  in  reality  asking.  Did  GK)d  make  him  cease  to 
be  a  creature  by  thus  creating  him  ?  We  presume  he  expects  no 
answer."  If  the  Editor  acknowledges  that  Gk)d,  by  bestowing  on 
man  his  peculiar  likeness  and  dominion,  did  not  make  him  cease  to 
be  a  creature,  is  he  not,  according  to  the  same  principle,  obliged  to 
admit  the  opinion,  that  although  Gk)d  raised  Jesus  above  all,  and 
bestowed  on  him  a  portion  of  his  peculiar  power  and  influence,  yet 
h»  did  not  make  him  cease  to  be  a  creature  ? 
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In  my  Second  Appeal,  I  selected  nineteen  passages  oat  of  many, 
in  which  Jesus  distinctly  disavows  the  divine  nature,  and  manifests 
his  subordination  to  Qod ;  to  which  the  Editor  replies.     *'  They  c&n 
prove  nothing  to  his  purpose,   till  they  shew  that  hia  thus  becoming 
incartante,  changed  that  divine  nature  which  he  possessed   fn»n 
eternity,"  Ac.  I  therefore  take  upon  myself  to  ask  the  Rev.    Editor, 
whether  the  following  passages  found  among  those  already  quoted: 
do  not  prove  the  entire  humanity  of  the  Son,  or  (in  the  words  of  the 
Editor)  a  complete  change  in  his  divine  nature  if  he  was  ever  posr 
sessed  of  it  ?     "  As  the  Father  gave  me  commandment,  even  so  I  do.'' 
'*  I  CAN  OF  MINE  OWN  SELF  DO  NOTHING."     "  All  that  the  Father  givetk 
me  shall  come  to  me.'*     "  As  my  Father  hath  taught  me  I  speak  these 
things."     "  To  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your 
God."     *'  Behold  my  servant  whom  I  have  chosen."    If  these  decla- 
rations do  fall  short  of  shewing  the  human  nature  of  the  i>eraon  who 
affirms  them,  I,  as  well  as  the  Editor,  should  be  at  a  loss  to  point 
out  any  saying  of  any  of  the  preceding  prophets,  that  might  tend  tcy 
substantiate  their  humanity.    The  Editor  may  perhaps  say,  after  the 
example  of  his  orthodox  friends,  that  these,  as  well  as  other  sayings 
to  the  same  effect,  proceeded  from  Jesus  iir  his  human  capacity.    I 
shall  then  entreat  the   Editor  to  shew  me  any  authority  in   the 
scriptures,  distinguishing  one  class  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
man,  from  another  set  of  the  same  author  as  Qod.     Supposing  Jesus 
was  of  a  two-fold  nature,  divine  and  human,  as  the  Editor  believes 
him  to  be,  his  divine  nature  in  this  case,  before  his  appearance  in 
this  world,  must  be  acknowledged  perfectly  pure  and  unadulterated 
by  hxmianity.    But  after  he  had  become  incarnate,  according  to  the 
Editor,  was  he  not  made  of  a  mixed  nature  of  God  and  man,  possess- 
ing at  one  time  both  opposite  sorts  of  consciousness  and  capacity  ? 
Was  there  not  a  change  of  a  pure  nature  into  a  mixed  one  ?    I  will 
not,  however,  pursure  the  subject  further  now,  as  I  have  already 
fully  noticed  it  in  another  place.     The  Editor  adverts  here  to  Heb., 
i.  10  ;  1  Cor.,  xv.  24,  25  :  but  as  I  have  examined  the  former  and  the 
latter  in  other  places  I  will  not  revert  to  the  consideration  of  them  in 
this  place. 

At  p.  589,  the  Editor  thus  censures  me  :  "  To  say  that  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Father,  *for  ever  and  ever*  means  only  a  limited  period, 
is  to  destroy  the  eternity  of  God  himself ;"  and  he  quotes,  "Jehovah 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever."    I  have  shown  by  numerous  instances, 
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both  in  my  Second  and  in  the  present  Appeal,  that  the  terms  "for  ever/' 
"everlasting,"  when  applied  to  any  one  except  God,  signify  long 
duration  :  I  therefore  presume  to  thiA:  that  the  Editor  might  have 
spared  this  censure  as  being  altogeUier  imdeserved.  I  will  here,  how- 
ever, point  out  one  or  two  more  passages  in  the  mouth  of  the  Father, 
which  contain  the  term  "for  ever,"  and  in  which  it  can  imply  only 
long  duration.  Qen.,  xvii.  8  :  "And  I  will  give  unto  thee,  and  nnto 
thy  seed  alter  thee — all  the  land  of  Ganaan,  for  an  everlasting  pos- 
session." Jer.,  vii.  7  :  "Then  will  I  cause  you  to  dwell  in  this  place,, 
in  the  land  that  I  gave  to  your  fathers  for  ever  and  ever"  Dan.,  vii. 
18 :  "But  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  shall  take  the  kingdom  for  ever, 
even  for  ever  and  ever."  Is  the  land  of  Canaan  now  in  possession 
of  Israel ;  and  will  it  remain  in  their  possession  after  all  rule,  autho- 
rity, and  power  have  been  put  down,  and  after  the  Son  has  delivered 
up  his  kingdom  to  Qod  the  Father  of  the  universe  ?  1  Cor.,  24,  28. 

The  Editor  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  notices  Philip.,  ii.  6,. 
whence  he  concludes  that  Jesus  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thought 
it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  Qod,  yet  took  upon  himself  the  form 
of  a  servant,  and  became  obedient  to  death :  I  will,  therefore,  first 
give  the  verse  as  it  stands  in  the  English  version,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  the  gradual  progress  of  truth,  I  will  add  some 
subsequent  translation  of  the  same  verse,  by  eminently  learned  Trini* 
tarian  authors,  and  finally  transcribe  it  as  found  in  the  original 
Greek,  with  a  verbal  translation. 

English  version  :  Philip.,  ii.  6 :  "  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God^ 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God." 

Secondly.  In  a  new  translation  from  the  original  Greek,  by 
James  Macknight  D.  D.,  verse  6  thus  stands :  "  Who  being  in  the 
form  of  Gt>d,  did  not  think  it  robbery  to  be  like  God."  So  John 
Parkhurst,  M.  A.,  the  author  of  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon 
to  the  New  Testament,  who  was  also  an  orthodox  writer,  thu& 
translates,  conformably  to  the  opinion  of  Drs.  Doddridge  and 
Whitby,  two  other  celebrated  orthodox  writers,  (p.  322)  :  "  Philip,  ii, 
6,  TO  ctvot  ura  tfcw  to  be  as  God.  So  ura  Otia  is  most  exactly  rendered, 
agreeably  to  the  force  of  i<ra  in  many  places  in  the  LXX.,  which 
Whitby  has  collected  in  his  note  on  tliis  place.  The  proper  Greek 
phrase  for  equal  to  GKxi  is  urov  rut  ^c^,  which  is  used  in  John,  v.  18 : 
'  Therefore  the  Jews  sou^t  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  not  only 
had  broken  the  sabbath,  but  said  also  that  God  was  his  Father,. 
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makiAg  himself  equal  with  God.*  (This  i«  not  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  Jews  mieunderetood  Jesus,  for  in  many  other  inntftncea  the; 
misoonceived  his  meaning.    Jdm,  ii.  19,  21 ;  vi.  41,  42,  52,  60.) 

The  term,  *'  to  be  like  Ood,"  as  it  is  used  by  sereral  orthodox 
writers,  neither  amounts  to  an  identity  of  one  with  the  other,  nor 
does  it  prove  an  equality  of  the  former  with  the  latter.  Gten.,  i.  26 : 
**  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  and  after  our  Uhmtesf" 
1  Ghrcm.,  zii.  22  :  "  At  that  time,  day  by  day,  there  came  to  David  to 
help  him,  until  it  was  a  great  host,  like  the  host  of  God.*'  Ch.  xxvii. 
23 :  **  The  Lord  had  said  that  he  would  increase  Israel  like  to  the 
fitars  of  heaven."  Zech.,  xii.  8 :  '*  In  that  day  shall  the  Lord  defend 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  he  that  is  feeble  among  them  at 
that  day  shall  be  cte  David :  and  the  house  of  David  shall  be  tu  God, 
4W  the  angel  of  the  Lord  before  them."  .  1  John,  iii.  2 :  "  But  we  know 
that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  hitn^*'  &c. 

Another  Trinitarian  author,  Schleusner,  in  his  Lexicon  to  the  New 
Testament,  renders  the  passage  *'  Non  habuit  prsed«  loco  similitn- 
•dinem  cum  Deo,"  "  He  did  not  esteem  likeness  to  God  in  the  place  of 
a  prey."  The  substance  of  this  translation  is  adopted  in  the  Improved 
Tersion  of  the  Ne  w  Testament. 

Thirdly.     The  original  Greek  runs  thus : 

12        3  4  5  6  7  8  9       10      11       12 

•09  €v  /Jiop<fnj  <l>€ov  v7rap^o}v  ov\,  a^pirayfiov  if^yrfaaro  ro  eivat  ura  Ow 
1234  o  6  7  8  9        10        11       12* 

'"Who  in  form  of  Gk)d  being,  not  robbery  thought  the  being  like  God." 
Which  words,  arranged  according  to  the  English  idiom,  will  run  thus : 
■"  Who  being  in  the  form  of  Qod,  did  not  think  of  *  the  robbery  the 
being  like  God."  This  interpretation  is  most  decisively  confirmed  by 
the  context  of  the  verse  in  question.  Verse  3  of  the  same  Chapter  : 
■**  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vainglory ;  but,  in  lottdiness 
■of  mindf  let  each  esteem  others   better  than  themselves,"     Verse  4  : 

Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the 
things  of  others."  Verse  5  :  "  Let  this  mind  he  in  you  which  toaa  also 
in  Christ  Jesns.**  Verse  6  :  "  Who,  being  in  the  foi-m  of  God,  did  not 
think  of  the  robbery  of  being  like  God."  Verse  7 :  "But  made  him- 
self of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant  and 


■4( 


*  We  find  the  verb  rfyiopaJL  implying  to  esteem  sh  av«11  as  to  think,  with  a  simple 

aoousatiye,  2  Pet,  iii.  9 :  ^  riv«9  |3pa8vr^a  i/'Towrat  "a")  some  men  coimt  sladaiees'" 
(properly  speakiiig,  "  thinJc  of  alackness"). 
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was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.'*  Where  the  sense  of  a  passage  is 
complete  without  introducing  an  additicmal  word  more  than  is  ex- 
pressed, no  one,  unless  devoted  to  the  support  of  some  particular 
doctrine,  would  think  of  violating  fidelity  to  the  original  text  by 
interpolation  in  the  translation.  Here  the  apostle  requires  of  us 
to  esteem  others  better  than  ourselves,  according  to  the  example  of 
humility  displayed  by  Jesus,  who  notwithstanding  his  Godly  appea- 
rance, never  thought  of  those  perfections  by  which  he  approached 
man's  ideas  of  Qod,  but  even  made  himself  of  no  reputation.  It 
wouM  be  absurd  to  point  out  one's  own  opinion  of  his  equality  with 
Ood  as  an  instance  of  humility.  How  can  we  be  f(^owing  the 
example  of  Christ,  in  thinking  others  better  than  ourselves,  if  he, 
as  the  orthodox  say,  did  not  think  even  his  Father  higher  than  him- 
self ?  We,  however,  must  not  suffer  ourselves  as  to  be  misled  by 
any  such  orthodox  interpretation,  to  entertain  so  enoneous  an  idea 
of  Christ's  opinion  of  himself,  bearing  in  mind  that  Jesus  himself 
proclaims,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I."    John,  xiv.  28. 

No  one  can  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  difference  of  essence 
between  Christ  and  his  Creator  God,  implied  in  the  phrase,  "  being 
in  the  form  of  Gkxi,"  as  the  distinction  between  ''  being  God,"  and 
"  being  in  the  form  of  God,"  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustration.  Even 
Parkhurst,  one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  for  the  Trinity,  thought ' 
it  absurd  to  lay  stress  on  the  term  "  being  in  the  form  of  God,"  in 
support  of  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ.  (See  p.  443.)  "  fiop<^,  perhaps 
from  the  Hebrew  FMIQ  appearanee  and  JIB  aspect.  Outwud 
appearance,  ^form,'  which  last  word  is  from  the  Latin  forma,  and  this, 
by  transposition,  from  the  Doric  vop^  for  /Ju^pfjufi,  See  Mark,  xvi.  12, 
(comp.  Luke,  xxiv.  13)  Philip.,  ii.  6,  7,  where  the  6th  verse  refers 
not,  I  apprehend,  to  Christ's  being  real  and  essential  Gk)d,  or  Jehovah, 
(though  that  he  is  so,  is  the  foundation  of  Christianity)  but  to  his  glo- 
rious appearance,  as  God,  before  and  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation." 

Should  any  one,  in  defiance  of  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word  "  form,"  and  of  every  authority,  insist  upon  its  implying  real 
essence  in  the  phrase,  **  being  in  the  form  of  God,"  he  must  receive 
it  in  the  same  sense  in  the  following  verse,  "  took  upon  himself  the 
lorm  of  a  servant ";  and  he  must  then  admit  and  believe  that  Christ 
was  possessed  of  the  real  essence  of  God  and  the  real  essence  of  a 
servant.  How  can  we  reconcile  real  Godhead  with  real  servitude, 
even  for  a  moment  ? 
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Nor  can  the  phrase,  "'  Was  made  in  the  likeness  of  man,"  in  Tene 
7,  be  admitted  to  identify  him  with  Jehovah,  any  more  than  we  can 
allow  that  Samson  is  so  identified  by  the  use  of  the  parallel  the  ex- 
pression in  Judges,  xvi.  7  and  17  :  "  I  shall  be  weak,  and  be  as  a  man  ;** 
"  And  be  like  any  man/*  In  the  Engliah  Tersion,  the  word  other 
is  fonnd  ;  that  is,  "  be  like  another  man  ;*'  which  is  not  warranted 
by  the  original  Hebrew,  as  Mr.  Brown,  an  orthodox  commentator, 
jnstly  remarks  in  the  margin. 

The  Editor  says  (p.  ;>90)  "  Relative  to  Christ's  being  the  first- 
born of  every  creatare,  we  reply  with  Dr.  Owen,  whose  w<»k  on 
Socinianism  has  never  been  answered — 'It  is  not  said  Christ  is 
irfHiiroXTi909  Jir$t-created,  but  vprnroroxo^  the  Jir$t-hom ;  and  Christ 
is  so  the  first-bom,  as  to  be  the  only-begotten  Son  of  Gkxi,  is  so  the 
first  of  every  creature,  that  is,  he  is  before  them  all,  above  them  all, 
heir  to  them  all,  and  so  no  one  of  them."  Although  both  *'  first- 
created,"  and  "  first-bom,"  from  the  common  acceptation  of  these 
words,  equally  imply  a  created  nature,  yet  the  reason  for  St.  Panl*s 
choice  of  the  word  "  firstrbom  "  is  obvious :  for  when  used  in  reference 
to  a  creation  not  produced  in  the  natural  course,  first-born  signifies 
superiority  to  other  creatures  of  the  same  class,  and  not  "an  only- 
begotten  son,"  as  Dr.  Owen  and  the  £kiitor  seem  to  suppose.  I  will 
here  point  out  the  sense  in  which  the  word  "first-born"  is  used  in  the 
Scriptures,  when  obviously  not  relating  to  natural  birth.  ExcxL,  iv. 
22,  we  find  in  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  himself,  Israel,  designated  by 
the  terms,  *'my  son,  even  mj  Jirst-bom."  Again,  Jer.,  xxxi.  9  :  "I 
am  a  father  to  Israel,  and  Ephraim  is  my  fir8t4>orn"  Psalm,  Ixnix. 
27  ;  "I  will  make  him  (David)  my  firstrbom,  higher  than  the  kings  of 
the  earth."  And  now  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  ask  the  Editor,  whether 
Israel,  as  well  as  David,  was  so  "first-bom"  as  "to  be  the  only-begotten 
son  of  GK)d,"  and  was  also  "before  all  the  creatures  above  them  all, 
heir  to  them  all,  and  so  no  one  of  them  ;"  or  whether  the  designation 
was  not  rather  applied  both  to  the  nation  and  to  the  individual  because 
ihey  were  principal  persons,  and  to  shew  that  they  were  respectively 
chosen  of  God  alxjve  the  rest  of  his  creation  ?  Rom.,  viii.  29 :  "  For 
whom  Qod  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  fibst-born  among  many 
BRBTHBBN."  St.  John  defines  what  would  be  understood  by  the  term 
"  to  be  horn  of  God."  Vide  1  John,  iv.  7  :  "  Beloved,  let  us  love  ome 
another :  for  love  is  of  God,  and  every  one  that  loveth  t$  horn  of  Qod^ 
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and  knoweth  God."  Hence  Jesus  is  considered  and  declared  to  be 
the  head  of  the  children  of  Qod.  So  the  term  "  only-begotten  son  " 
signifies  most  beloved  among  children,  whether  natural  or  spiritual, 
and  not  an  only  son  of  a  fatiier ;  as  we  find,  in  Heb.,  xi.  17,  this  very 
term  applied  to  Isaac,  though  Abraham  had  another  son  by  Hagar. 

As  to  his  assertion,  *'  Christ  is  no  one  of  them,''  (that  is,  of  crea- 
tures) I  only  quote  a  few  passages  in  which  Jesus  himself  and  his 
apostles  enumerated  him  as  '*  one  of  them."  Matt.,  xxr.  40 :  "Verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  Here  it  is  the  King 
and  Lord,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory  at  the  last  day,  who 
is  represented  as  styling  the  poor  and  helpless  his  brethren.  Ch. 
zzviii.  10 :  "  Then'  said  Jesus  unto  them.  Be  not  afarid :  Go  and  tell 
my  brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee  ;  and  there  shall  they  see  me." 
John,  zx.  17  :  "  But  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend 
to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  God."  1 
Cor.,  ix.  5  :  "As  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  and  Cephas."  Heb.,  ii.  11 : 
**  For  he  that  sanctifieth,  and  they  that  are  sanctified,  are  oZZ  of  one 
(Father);  for  which  cause  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren.'' 
Verse  12  :  "  Saying  I  will  declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren.  In 
the  midst  of  the  church  will  I  sing  praise  unto  thee." 

As  to  the  Editor's  reliance  on  the  subsequent  verses  to  shew  that 
the  creation  of  aU  things  was  effected  by  Christ,  I  refer  my  readers 
to  p.  338  of  this  Essay,  where  I  observe,  that  the  apostle  Paul 
means,  in  this  passage,  only  the  creation  of  all  the  things  in  the 
Christian  dispensation,  as  is  explained  in  Eph.,  i.  21,  22,  which 
represent  Jesus  as  head  over  all  things  belonging  to  the  church. 
I  need  not  renew  the  subject  of  Revelations,  repeated  by  the  Editor, 
as  I  have  already  examined  it. 

I  have  shewn,  that  whatever  power  Jesus  possessed  either  as 
man,  Son  of  man,  God,  or  Son  of  God,  he  received  the  same  from 
Ilie  Father  of  the  universe  i  therefore  the  assertion  of  the  Editor,  that 
("  certain  powers  were  conferred  on  Jesus,  not  as  a  man,  but  as  the 
Messiah,  Christy  the  anointed  Son  of  Gk)d")  is  I  presume,  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  doctrine  of  Trinity.  How  can  the  Editor  reconcile 
the  pcMsages,  quoted  in  my  Second  Appeal,  to  this  assertion  ?  Let 
him  answer  what  is  there  advanced,  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion of  this  very  subject,  of  a  few  points  of  which  I  beg  to  remind 
him. 
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ImQf.  "In  John,  xriL  5,  'And  now,  O  Fatlier,  ^briff  me  wilh 
thina  ownaeli,  with  the  glorj  which  I  had  with  thee  before  tlie  woikl 
WM^'  with  the  seme  bieeth  with  which  he  preye  £qs'  ffiorj^  he  identi- 
fies  the  nature  in  which  he  does  ao,  with  that  under  which  he  li^ad 
with  Gkid  before  the  creatton  of  the  woiid."  Ib  not  this  petition  to 
God  for  ^017,  by  the  aame  person,  who  aays  be  waa  with.  God  befiHe 
the  foondatian  of  the  woiid  ?  Waa  he,  before  the  lonndatica  of  the 
woiid,  a  man,  or  of  a  twofold  natoie,  hnman  and  diyine?  If  he  wee 
God  almigh^  before  the  foondation  of  the  wodd,  how  coold  tbnt  Gkxl 
imf^re  another  being  for  the  reatontioii  of  the  glory,  which  he  at 
one  time  had,  bat  loat  snbaquendy  ? 

2ndly.  In  John,  viii.  42,  Jeaoa  dedaieB,  that  he  came  not  of  hink- 
self,  bot  that  God  sent  him.  Does  not  he  arow  here,  that  hia  rinmlwt^ 
to  this  world  waa  not  owing  to  his  own  will,  bat  to  the  will  of  yy^^hr** 
being?  Waa  he  not  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  God,  the  Most  fii^li, 
eren  before  his  coming  into  this  world?  In  Heb.,  x.  5-7,  the  aposde 
declares,  that  Jesna,  at  the  time  of  hia  coming  to  the  world,  aai^ 
that  God  had  prepared  him  a  body,  and  that  he  comee  to  the  worid 
to  do  the  tinZZ  of  God.  Had  he  been  God  before  he  had  come  to  tUn 
world,  how  could  he,  in  common  with  all  other  creaturea,  attribute 
his  own  actiona  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Diapoaer  of  all  the  eventa 
of  the  imiyeree  ? 

The  Editor  next  quotes  a  part  of  Heb.,  i.  12,  "Tfaon  art  the 
same."    This  I  hare  folly  noticed  in  another  place. 

The  Editor  disapproves  highly  of  my  aaaertion,  in  the  Second 
Appeal,  "  Christ  was  Tested  with  gloiy  from  the  beginmog  of  the 
worid."  I  therefore  bi»g  to  quote  one  or  two  scriptural  paaeageSy. 
which,  I  hope,  will  justify  that  aasertitm.  1  John,  ii.  13  :  "I  write 
unto  you,  fathers,  because  ye  have  known  him  that  ia  from  the  begins* 
ing."  Rev.,  iii.  14 :  *'  These  things  saith  the  Amen, — the  beginning 
of  the  creation  of  God." 

The  Editor  insinuates,  that  I  have  contradicted  myself  by  *' ridi- 
culing the  idea  of  Christ's  having  two  natures,"  after  I  had  declared 
that  Christ  "  lived  with  God  before  the  creation  of  the  world,"  and 
that  "  it  would  have  been  idle  to  have  informed  them,  (the  Jewa,) 
that,  in  his  mere  corporeal  nature,  Jesus  waa  inferior  to  hia  Maker» 
and  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  his  spiritual  nature,  of  vriiich  he 
here  avowed  his  inferiority  to  God."  I  cannot  perceive  what  contradio- 
tion  there  is  in  the  assertion,  that  Christ  lived  in  the  divine  pnrpoee 
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and  decree  *  before  the  woiid  was,  and  that  he,  not  merely  aa  a  man, 
before  the  asanming  of  the  office  of  the  Meseiah,  was  inierior  to  his 
Creator,  but  that  he  was  so  even  after  he  had  been  endowed  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  river  of  Jordan,  and  with  the  power  of  performing 
miracles,  which  is  said  to  be  a  spiritual  gift.  Supposing  he,  like 
Adam,  lived  with  Qod  before  his  coming  into  this  world,  (according 
to  the  doctrines  maintained  by  some  Christians,)  and  afterwards  waa 
sent  to  the  world,  in  the  body  of  Jesus,  for  effecting  human  salvation, 
aa  J<^  the  Baptist  was  esteemed  to  be  Elijah,  even  this  doctrine 
does  not  preclude  us  from  rejecting  the  idea  of  a  two-fold  nature  of 
God  and  man. 

The  Editor  says,  that  when  **  he  (Jesus)  emptied  himself  of  his 
glory,  did  he  lay  aside  his  divine  nature,  of  which  his  gloiy  was 
merely  a  shadow?*'  and  then  he  recommends  me  to  reflect  for  a 
moment,  on  what  the  term  glory  implies;  "understood  either  of 
praise  or  grandeur,  it  is  merely  the  reflection  or  indication  of  a 
glorious  nature."  I  have  reflected,  for  some  years  past,  and  do  now 
seriously  reflect,  on  the  divine  nature,  but  I  And  it  inconsistent  with 
any  idea  I  can  admit  of  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  Almighty, 
thatheshouldemptyhimself  of  his  glory,  (caH  it  praise  or  grandeur,, 
which  you  like,)  though  for  a  season,  and  should  afterwards  offer 
supplications  for  the  same  glory  to  himself,  as  if  another  being ; 
addressing  that  other  self  as  his  own  father ;  since  Gkxi  is  often 
declared  to  have  hardened  the  heart  of  man  so  as  to  disqualify  them 
from  perceiving  his  glory,  instead  of  having  degraded  himself  by 
setting  aside  his  own  title  to  praise,  or  the  grandeur  which  is  inherent 
in  his  nature. 

The  Editor  adds,  ''  If  it  was  deterved  glory,  it  was  that  of  which 
bis  nature  was  worthy  and  the  Father's  giving  it  to  him,  when  na 
heiag  existed  beside  the  sacred  three,  was  the  Father's  attestation  to 
the  Son's  eternal  Godhead."  If  the  Father's  giving  to  Jesus  deserved 
glory  should  be  acknowledged  as  amounting  "to  his  attestation  to 

*  In  John,  zvii.  5,  He  had  it  (the  same  glory)  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was, 
that  is,  in  the  Father's  purpose  and  decree.  In  the  language  of  scripture,  what  Ood  de- 
termines to  bring  to  pass,  is  represented  as  actually  aocomplished ;  thus,  the  dead  are 
represented  aa  living;  Luke  zx.,  36—38.  Believers  are  spoken  of  as  already  glorified, 
Rom.,  viii.  29,  30.  Things  tliat  are  not,  are  called  as  though  they  were,  Rom.,  iv.  17. 
And  in  verse  12  of  ihis  chapter,  Judas  is  said  to  be  destroyed,  though  he  was  then  living; 
and  actually  boxgaining  with  the  priests  and  rulers  to  betray  his  Master.  See  also  verse 
10;   Kph.,  i.,  4  ;    2  Tim.,  i.  9  ;    Rev.,  xiU.  8  ;    Ileb.,  x.  34,    (Improved  Version.) 
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the  Soix*B  Oodkead,*'  we  must  be  under  the  necessity  of  admitting 
4he  attestation  of  Jesus  to  the  eternal  Deity  of  his  apostles,  from 
.the  circumstance  of  his  having  given,  them  the  same  dsMerved  glory ; — 
John,  xvii.  22,  "  And  the  glory  which  thou  hast  given  me  I  have  given 
them,"  <&c. 

The  Editor  twice  says,  that  "  Micah  informs  us  that  the  Son  is 
from  everlasting/'  I  wish  he  had  mentioned  the  Chapter  and  verse 
to  which  he  alludes,  that  I  might  have  examined  the  passage. 

He  perhaps  alludes  to  the  phrase  "  everlasting,'*  found  in  the 
English  version,  in  Micah,  v.  2  :   "  Out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth 
unto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel,  whose  goings  forth  have  been 
from  of  old,  from  everlasting."     I  will  therefore,  quote  Parkhurst's 
•explanation  of  the  original  Hebrew   word  C03f  which  is  translated 
in  the  English  version  "  everlasting  f  and  then  notice  the  translation 
of  this  very  Hebrew  word,  in  many  other  instances,  by  the  authors 
of  the  English  version ;  and  lastly,  I  will  repeat  the  context,  that  my 
readers  may  be  able  to  Judge  whether  any  stress  can  be  laid  on  the 
phrase  alluded  to  by  the  Editor. — First,  from  Parkhurst's  Hebrew  and 
English  Lexicon,    DD^  and  D3^3^  are  used  both  as  nouns    and 
particles,  for  time  hidden  or  concealed  from  man,  as  weU  indefinite, 
Gen.,  xvii.  8;  1  Sam.,  xiii.  13;  2  Sam,  xii.  10,  and  eternal.  Gen.,  iii.  22, 
Psabn,  ix.  8,  as  finite,  Exod.,  xix.  9  ;  xxi  6;  1  Sam.  i.  22,  compare  verse 
28, 1  Sam.  xxvii.  12;  Isaiah,  xxxii.  14  ;  as  well  past,  Gen,  vi.  4,  Deut,. 
TTTJi.   7;  Josh.,  xxiv,   2;   Psalm  xli.  14,  cxiii.  3;  Prov.  vui.  23,  as 
future.     It  seems  to  be  muck  move  frequently  used  for  an  indeHniie 
tthan  for  infinite,  time.     Sometimes  it  appears  particularly  to  denote 
the  continuance  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  or  age,  Gen.,  xvii.  13, 
Exod.,  xii.  14,  24,  xxvii.  21,  and  al  freq.,  and  sometimes  the  period 
of  time  to  the  Jubilee,  which  was  an  eminent  type  of  the  completion 
of  the  Jewish  and  typical  dispensation,  by  the  coming  and  death  of 
Christ."    Secondly,  the  author  of  this  Lexicon  (though. devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  Trinity)  gives  the  translation  of  the  term  0^"*^  fo^md 
in  Micah,  v.  2.  In  the  course  of  explaining  the  force  of  the  word  H^^ 
says  he,  '*  Micah,  v.  1,  or  2,  I'irTWyiQI  and  his  (tlie  Messiah's)  goings 
forth  have  been  from  of  old,  D7>y  nQ'^Q  from  the  days  of  antiquity." 
Thirdly,  from  the  English  version,  Kaiah,  Ixiii.  11,  "Then he  remem- 
bered the  days  of  old,*'  or  D  V^y  ''D^  exactly  as  is  found  in  Micah,  v.  2. 
1  Sam.,  xxvii.  8,  "  Those  nations  were  of  old,"  for  the  same  Hebrew 
term  Ob^y.  Deut,  xxxii.  7,  "  Remember  the  days  of  old,'*  for  the 
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:8ame  Hebrew  word.  Gen.,  vi.  4, ''  Which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown," 
for  the  same  term  DTt^*  Psalm,  Ixxvii.  5,  ''  I  have  considered  the 
days  of  old,  and  the  years  of  ancient  times.*'  Here  the  term  D*^p 
which  is  rendered  in  Micah,  v.  2,  "  of  oVSi^^  and  the  term  D^**^  trans- 
lated in  the  same  yerse  '*  enerlcaltvng^^  are  both  mentioned.  Fourthly, 
the  context  is  verses  2 — 4  :  "  Whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of 
•old,  from  everlasting :  therefore  will  he  give  them  up,  until  the  time 
that  she  which  travaileth  had  brought  forth ;  then  the  remnant  of  his 
brethren  shall  return  unto  the  cluldren  of  Israel :  and  he  shall  stand 
.and  feed  in  the  strength  of  the  Lordy  in  the  majesty  of  the  name  of 
the  Lord  his  Qod,"  <ftc.  Can  the  phrases,  '*  hU  Ood,'*  ^^  in  the  Hrength 
of  ike  Lordy"  and  "  hie  hrethren,**  be  consistently  used  for  one  who  is 
the  everlasting  Qod  ?  If  so,  how  can  we  reconcile  to  our  understand- 
ing the  idea  of  ihe  everlasting  Gkxl's  reigning  in  the  strength  of  an- 
other, having  the  Jews  as  his  brethren,  and  looking  up  to  another 
superior,  who  is  designated  by  *'  his  God  *7  If  a  body  of  men,  distin- 
guished for  their  talents,  learning,  and  situation  in  life,  from  time  to 
time,  be  determined  to  support  their  long-established  inventions,  in 
defiance  of  scripture,  reason,  and  common  sense,  how  can  truth  make 
its  appearance  when  so  violently  resisted  ?  In-  fact,  verse  2  of  Micah 
thus  correctly  stands  :  ''  Out  of  thee  (Bethlehem)  shall  he  (the  last 
expected  Messiah)  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel, 
whose  sources*  of  springing  forth  have  been  from  of  ancient,  from 
the  days  of  old.*' 

The  Editor  advances,  that  ''  even  son**  implies  an  equality  of 
nature  with  the  Father :  certainly  it  does  so,  when  referred  to  one 
carnally  begotten,  but  otherwise,  it  signifies  a  distinguished  creature. 
1  Chron,  xxviii.  6 :  '"  And  he  said  imto  me,  Solomon  thy  son,  he  shall 
build  my  house  and  my  courts :  for  I  have  chosen  him  to  be  my  aon^ 
and  I  will  be  his  father.**  Job  i.  6  :  '*  When  the  sons  of  God  came 
to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,**  &c.  Is  Solomon,  because 
be  is  called  a  son  of  God,  to  be  considered  a  partaker  of  the  divine 
nature  ?     Are  the  angels,  designated  "  the  sons  of  God,*'  considered 

*  TheHe  are  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  that  of  David,  through  which  God  declareft,  by 
the  mouths  of  the  ancient  prophets,  that  he  will  raiae  the  Meesiah  to  save  the  world. — 
Vide  Parkhurat  a  Hebrew  Lexicon,  "  3^  The  place  inhenoe  any  thing  oomes.  Job.,  xxviii. 
Isaiah,  liviii.  11,  Psalm  kv.  9,  Ixxv.  7  ;  in  which  hist  passage,  ^^Q  is  used  for  that 
part  of  the  heavens  whence  the  solar  light  t*^y^  cometh  forth,  i.  e.  the  east.  Comp. 
Psalm  xix.  6,  7."  Parkhiirst  alw  rejects  the  popular  meaning,  saying,  "  Not  his  (llessaih's) 
eternal  generation  from  the  Father,  as  this  word  has  been  tortured  to  signify." 

52 
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to  be  of  the  same  nstore  with  the  Deity  ?    The  Editor,  however, 
adds,  (p.  594.)    "  Our  author  hints  that  in  the  sacred  writingB  others 
have  been  termed  the  sons  of  God :  this,  however  only  proves,  that 
Christ  is,  by  nature,  the  son  of  God,  while  aU  others  are  the  scts 
of  God  by  adoption,  or  metaphorically."    To  establish  Christ's  being 
the  only  Son  of  God,  he  quotes  Rom.,  viii  32,  in  which  Christ  is 
termed  God's  own  son ;  and  Jdm,  i.  16,  where  he  says,  that  ''  the 
Holy  Spirit  also  terms  him,  not  merely  the  only  son,  bat  the  (»ily- 
begotten  son  of  the  Father.'*    I  therefore  quote  here  verse  32  in 
question,  with  the  preceding  verse  of  the  same  Chapter  of   Romans : 
"  What  shall  we  then  say  to  these  things  ?    If  Qod  be  for  ns,  who 
can  be  against  us  ?    He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also,  freely  give  ns  aU 
things  ?"    Here  St.  Paul  proves  beyond  donbt,  the  unlimited   xneicT 
of  God  towards  men,  as  manifested  by  his  appoinment  of  his  own 
Son,  to  save  mankind  from  death,  at  the  risk  of  the  life  of  that  son, 
without  limiting  the  honour  of  a  spiritual  birth  to  Jesus,  and  denying 
to  others  the  same  distinction,  who,  in  common  with  Jesus,  enjoy  it 
according  to  imquestionable   sacred    authorities.    Deut.,  ttt^j     IS: 
'*  Of  the  Rock  that  hegat  thee  thou  art  immindfol."  Ebcod.,  ir.  22 : 
"  Israel  is  my  son,  even  my  frsihbom.'*     2  Sam.   vii.  14 :   "I  will 
be  his  (Solomon's)  father,  and  he  shall  be  my  son.    If  he  commit 
iniquityy  I  will  chctsten  him  with  the  rod  of  men,  and  with  the 
stripes  of  the  children    of   men."    Did  St.  Paul  mean  to  destroy 
the  validity  of  these,  as  wall  as  of  many  other  texts  to  a  similar  effect, 
by  representing  Christ  as  the  only  being  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  Son  of  GkKl,  and  excluding  angels,  Adam,  Israel,  Solomon,  and 
David,  from  this  spritual  dignity  ?    I  firmly  belive  he  did  not. 

If  a  king  who  had  several  children,  sent  one  of  them  to  fight 
battles  against  those  who  committed  depredations  on  his  subjects, 
and  his  son,  so  sent,  gained  a  complete  victory  in  that  war,  but 
with  the  loss  of  his  own  life  ;  and  if,  with  a  view  to  exalt  or  magnify 
the  attachment  of  this  sovereign  to  his  people,  one  of  his  sabjects 
declares  that  his  sovereign  was  so  deeply  interested  in  the  protection 
of  his  people  as  to  send  his  own  son,  even  the  most  beloved,  to  repel 
the  enemies  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  that  he  had  not  spared  his 
o^m  son  in  securing  the  lives  of  his  people — does  he  confine  the 
royal  birth  to  that  son,  or  does  he  degrade  other  sons  of  the  king 
from  that  dignity  ?    I  beg  my  readers  will  read  Rom.,  viii.  31,  S2^ 
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and  reflect  upon  their  purport.     Besides,  we  find  in  the  ori 
Hebrew,  Oen.,  i.  27,  "  G(od  created  man  in  his  image^*'  and  in  the 
English  version,  '*  in  his  ovm  image" 

Did  the  original  writer  of  Qenesis  mean,  that  God  created  man 
in  some  fictitious  or  adopted  image  resembling  that  of  Qod  ?  Did 
the  authors  of  the  English  version  violate  the  original  construction 
by  adding  the  word  ''  otm,"  to  the  phrase  "  in  his  image  ?"  Or  did 
they  add  it  only  for  the  energy  of  expression  ?  Psalm,  Izvii.  6  :  **  Qcd 
even  our  otm  God,  shall  bless  us.**  Does  the  writer  here  exclude  Gkxi 
from  being  the  Gk>d  of  the  world,  by  the  use  of  the  word  own  in  the 
verse,  against  the  declaration  of  Paul  ?  Rom.  iii.  29  :  "  Is  he  the  God  of 
the  Jews  only  ?  Is  he  not  also  of  the  Gentiles  ?  Yes,  of  the  G^tiles 
also.**  Or  does  he  use  this  word  to  shew  the  Israelites*  especial  attach- 
ment to  God  ?  In  1  Tim.  i.  2,  Paul  uses  the  expression,  "  Timothy,  my 
ovm  son  in  the  faith.**  Did  he  thereby  exclude  his  thousands  of 
spiritual  disciples  from  being  his  sons  in  the  faith  ? 

In  reply  to  his  allnsion  to  John  i.  16,  in  which  Jesus  is  said  to  be 
"  the  only-begotten  Son  of  the  Father,**  I  beg  to  refer  the  Editor  to 
Heb.  xi.  17  :  *'  By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered  up  Isaac ; 
and  he  that  had  received  the  promises  offered  up  his  only-begotten 
son.**  Whence  he  may  perceive  that  the  phrase  "only-begotten," 
implies  only  most  beloved  among  the  children,  as  Abraham  had,  at 
that  time,  another  son  beside  Isaac,  namely,  Ishmael,  by  Hagar,  given 
to  him  as  his  wife,  G^n.  xvi.  3,  15.  Were  we  to  take  the  word  of 
John,  "  only-begotten,"  in  its  literal  sense,  in  defiance  of  Heb.  xi.  17» 
we  must  discredit  the  express  word  of  Gk)d,  declaring  Israel  his  be- 
gotten and  first-bom  son,  and  describing  David  to  be  his  begotten 
son. 

It  is  worth  noticing,  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew^ 
applies  the  last  phrase,  "  begotten  son,**  in  an  accommodated  sense, 
to  Jesus,  Heb.  i.  5  ;  I  say  in  an  accommodated  sense,  since  in  Psabn 
ii.  7,  it  is  David  that  declares,  during  the  prosperous  time  of  hia 
reign,  "  The  Lord  hath  said  unto  me.  Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have 
I  begotten  thee.*'  Besides,  how  can  the  orthodox  Christians,  who  con- 
sider Jesus  as  the  begotten  Son  of  God  from  eternity,  with  consis- 
tency maintain  the  opinion,  that  God  had  begotten  him,  at  a  parti- 
cular day,  during  the  reign  of  David  ?  They  may,  perhaps,  apply  some 
of  their  mysterious  interpretations  to  this  passage  of  the  Psalms;  but 
they  will,  of  course,  in  that  case,  pardon  my  inability  to  comprehend 
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them.    I  will  not  return  to  the  subject  of  Rev.  i.  8,  and  Heb.    i.  10, 
though  the  Editor  recurs  to  them  in  this  place. 

As  to  his  frequent  repetition  of  such  phrases  as  "  Jesos  is  Jehovah 
God,"  "  a  tremendous  being  in  his  wrath,"  Ac,  I  *  only  say,  they  are 
best  calculated  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  those  that  are  brought  up 
in  the  notion  of  the  Trinity,  but  do  not  carry  any  weight  with 
them  in  an  argument  subject  to  the  decision  of  an  enlightened 
public. 

I  asserted  in  my  Second  Appeal,  that  Jesus  remored  the  doubt 
that  arose  with  regard  to  the  sense  in  which  the  unity  should  be  taken 
in  John  x.  30,  ("  I  and  my  father  are  one,")  by  representing  the  unity 
eo  expressed  to  be  such  as  he  prayed  might  exist  amongst  his  apostles, 
which  was,  of  course,  the  unity  of  will  and  design,  and  not  identity 
of  being,  as  is  evident  from  John  xvii.  11,  "  that  they  may  he  (me 
as  toe  are  ",  and  verse  22, "  that  they  may  he  one  even  as  toe  are  one  ;** 
on  which  the  Editor  makes  the  following  remarks  : 

"  The  declaration,  John  xvii.  22,  *  that  they  may  be  one  even  as 
we  are  one,'  was  made  at  a  time,  and  to  persons  totally  different  from 
that  in  John  x.  30,  '  I  and  my  Father  are  one,*  the  latter  was  made  to 
the  gainsaying  Jews,  and  the  former  in  prayer  to  his  heavenly  Father; 
nor  is  there  the  least  hint  given  that  any  doubt  had  arisen  among 
the  disciples  respecting  the  expression  '  I  and  my  Father  are  one.  *  " 

It  astonishes  me  very  much  to  meet  with  a  new  rule  laid  down  by 
the  Editor,  that  no  commentary  upon,  or  explanation  of  a  passage  or 
.phrase  by  the  author  of  it,  can  have  any  weight,  if  it  is  made  or  given 
•at  a  subsequent  period  in  the  course  of  a  solemn  prayer  to  GSod,  or 
before  a  body  of  new  hearers,  without  an  express  dedaration  of 
their  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  it.  If  this  role  stand  good,  many 
commentaries  and  notes  by  authors  on  their  respective  works  must 
,ceaae  to  be  of  use,  and  the  universally  adopted  rule,  that  passages 
of  Scripture  should  be  explained  by  their  reference  to  one  another, 
must  be  annulled.  In  ch.  x.  30,  ''I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  Jesus 
declares  unity  to  subsist  between  himself  and  Ood  ;  and  in  ch.  xvii. 
'11  and  22,  by  praying  that  "  they  (his  disciples)  may  be  one,  as  he 
•  and  the  Father  are  one,"  he  explains  that  the  unity  between  him 
and  the  Father  was  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  he  prayed  to 
be  granted  to  his  disciples ;  hence  by  the  unity  so  prayed  for, 
cannot  be  meant  anything  else  than  unity  of  will  and  design. 
Although  that  unity  may  not  be  of  the  same  degree  that  subeisted 
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between  him  and  the  Father,  yet  the  force  of  the  conjunction  "  as  ** 
shews  that  it  is  of  the  same  khid. 

Jesns  conld  not  mean  in  praying  for  his  apostles,  verse  11,  an 
unity  in  nature  among  them,  whence  we  might  have  inferred  unity  in 
nature  between  him  and  his  Gk>d  ;  since  they  were  long  before  this 
prayer  created  in  the  one  htunan  nature ;  nor  cotdd  he  pray  for  a 
renewed  spiritual  nature  to  be  given  to  them,  (as  the  Editor  thinks  to 
be  the  case),  because  they  were  already  endued  with  that  spiritual 
union,  as  is  evident  from  the  passage  of  the  very  chapter,  (xvii.  6,  8, 
16,  22),  "  They  have  kept  ihy  word."—"  And  have  known  surely  that 
I  came  out  fnnn  thee,  and  they  have  beUeved  that  thou  didst  send 
me." — "  They  are  not  of  the  worlds  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world." — 
"  The  glory  which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have  given  them"  Besides, 
unity  in  spiritual  nature  is  not  the  same  kind  of  unity  which  subsists 
between  the  individuals  of  one  nature. 

Supposing  unity  of  nature  existed  between  God  and  Jesus  Christ, 
(as  the  Editor  believes,)  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  found  in  one 
begotten  by  a  man  or  animal  and  his  parents,  and  that  Jesus  actually 
meant  by  the  words,  "  my  Father,"  in  verse  30,  to  affirm  Qod  to  be 
his  real  Father,  would  it  not  be  quite  idle  in  Jesus  to  have  declared, 
that  he  as  a  Son  was  of  the  same  nature  with  his  Father,  instead  of 
saying  that  he  was  a  Son  entertaining  the  same  wiU  and  design  with 
his  Father,  since  the  former  circumstance  is  natural  and  obvious,  but 
the  latter  is  not  always  found  to  exist,  as  we  daily  find  among  the 
children  of  men  ?  Were  the  circumstance  of  one's  calling  God  his 
Father  received  as  a  proof  of  his  being  actually  the  son  of  Gkxi,  and, 
of  course,  of  his  unity  in  nature  with  the  Deity,  we  must  consider 
David  as  a  real  son  of  God,  and  of  the  same  nature.  Psalm  Ixxxix. 
29 :  "He  shall  cry  unto  me,  Thou  art  mt  Fathbr,  my  God,  and  the 
rock  of  my  acHvation  •"  and  we  also  must  esteem  Israel  one  in  nature 
with  Gkxi  ;  (Jer.  iii.  4,  "  Wilt  thou  not  from  this  time  cry  unto  me, 
Mt  Fatheb,  thou  art  the  guide  of  my  youth  ?'*)  We  must  even  admit 
all  Christians  to  be  one  in  nature  with  the  Father  of  the  imiverse,  for 
we  are  taught  to  pray  to  oub  Father  in  heaven,  Matt.  vi.  9.  See  also 
verses  1,  4,  6,  8,  14,  lo,  18,  and  32  of  the  same  chapter.  John  xx. 
17  :  "My  Father  and  your  Father,"  <Sbc.  2  Cor.  i,  3  :  " The  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  "  the  Father  of  mercies,"  &c.  To  enable 
my  readers  to  take  a  clear  view  of  this  passage,  1  here  quote  the 
context,  as  well  as  the  note  found  in  the  Improved  Version  upon  it. 
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Vers.  29,  30 :  *'My  Father,  who  gave  them  me,  is  greater  than  all :  and 
none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand.     I  and  my 
Father  are  one :"  that  is,  ."  To  snatch  my  true  disciples  out  of  my 
hand  would  be  to  snatch  them  out  of  my  almighty  Father's  hand ; 
because  'I  and  my  Father  are  one  ;*  one  in  design,  action,  agreement, 
affection.    See  ch.  xvii.  11, 21,  22. 1  Ck>r.  iii.  8-r^Now  he  that  planteth, 
and  he  that  watereth  are  one.*  "    (Improved  Version.)    Both  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  ordinary  composition,  unity,  when  referred  to  two 
substances,  implies  invariably  perfect  concord  of  will,  or  some  other 
qualities  and  by  no  means  oneness  of  nature, — ^a  fact  which  my 
readers  will  perceive  by  a  slight  attention  to  the  common  usage  of 
laiiguage,  and  also  to  the  foUowing  verses  : — Qen.  ii.  24  :  "And  he 
(the  huslmnd)  shall  cleave  imto  his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  one 
Jlesh,'*     Ezek.  nzvii.  19 :  "1  will  take  the  stick  of  Joseph,  and  wiU 
put  them  with  him,  even  with  the  stick  of  Judah,  and  make  them 
ONE  stick,  and  they  shalU  be  one  in  mine  hand."   1  Cor.   x.    17 : 
"For  we  being  many  are  one  breads  and  one  body ;  for  we  are  aU 
partakers  of  that  one  bread." 

I  never  amused  myself  with  the  thought  that  Christ  did  "pray 
that  his  disciples  might  be  one  with  him  and  his  heavenly  Father," 
nor  did  I  ever  rejoice  at  the  idea  that  Jesus,  ''a  man  approved  of 
Gkxl,"  was  one  in  nature  with  the  invisible  Most  High ;  I  only  observ- 
ed in  my  Second  Appeal,  that  if  Trinitarian  authors  succeeded  in 
their  attempt  to  prove  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  from  a  perverted 
interpretation  of  such  phrases  as  "the  Father  in  me,  and  I  in  him  "; 
— "he  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him ;"  they  would  unavoidably 
increase  the  number  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  much  beyond 
three,  since  similar  expressions  are  frequently  found  applied  to  the 
disciples  of  Jesus.  John  xiv.  20:  "At  that  day  ye  shall  know,  (address- 
ing himself  to  his  disciples,)  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I 
in  you.'*  Ch.  xvii,  21 :  "  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  1  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us."  John  vi.  56 :  "He  that  eateth  my  flesh, 
and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him."  1  John  iv. 
15 :  "Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  Ood 
dwelleth  in  hdm,  and  he  in  Ood"  2  Peter  i.  4 :  "That  by  these  ye 
might  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature." 

The  Editor  seems  displeased  at  my  having  declined  to  submit 
indiscriminately  to  my  countiymen  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament^    because    certain    passages    therein,  having  undergone 
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Imman  distortions,  occasion  much  dispute.  I  therefore  beg  to  refer 
him  to  another  portion  of  this  E^ssaj,  as  well  as  to  all  church  history, 
which  shew  that  my  plan  was  conformable  to  the  example  laid  down 
by  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  who  used  to  accommodate 
'their  instructions  to  the  gradual  progress  of  their  followers. 

In  answer  to  his  question,  "How  was  it  that  I  did  not  feel  struck 
with  the  absurdity  of  a  creature^s  creating  all  things,*'  &c.  ?  I  beg 
•  only  to  reply  by  another  question,  viz.  How  does  the  Reverend 
Editor  justify  the  idea,  that  one  who  was  in  the  human  shape,  poe^ 
sessed  of  human  feelings,  and  subject  to  the  calls  of  nature,  was  the 
▼ery  God  whom  he  defines  as  existing  for  ever,  immaterial,  invisible, 
and  above  all  mortal  causes  or  efEects  ? 

The  Reverend  Editor  says,  that  nothing  can  be  more  incorrect 
than  my  assertion,  p.  130,  that  Jesus  in  John  x.  'disavowed  the 
charge  of  making  himself  Gkxi :' — after  having  borne  the  fullest 
rtestimony  to  his  equality  with  Gkxl  in  chapters  v.  and  viii.,  at 
length  prevaricates  and  retracts  for  fear  of  death."  I  therefore 
refer  to  chapters  v.  and  viii.,  and  now  ask  the  Editor  whether  he 
•calls  the  following  saying  of  Jesus,  found  in  chapters  v.  and  viii., 
the  fullest  testimonies  to  his  equality  with  God  ?  "  The  Son  can  do 
•nothing  of  himself."  "  For  the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  ahewdh 
him  all  things  that  himself  doeth."  "So  the  Son  quickeneth  whom 
he  will;  for  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  eommiUed  all  judg- 
ment unto  the  Son."  "  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  on 
him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life."  "  So  hath  he  given  to  the 
San  to  have  life  in  himself,  hath  given  him  authority,"  Ac.  "  I  can 
of  mine  ownself  do  nothing."  I  seek  not  mine  own  willy  but  the  will 
of  the  Father  who  hath  sent  me"  For  the  works  which  the  Father- 
hath  given  me  to  finish,"  Stc.  "  I  am  come  in  my  Father*B  name.'* 
Ch.  viii. :  "  But  he  that  sent  me  is  tme.**  I  do  nothing  of  myeelf^ 
but  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me  I  speak  these  things."  "  But  now 
ye  seek  to  kill  me,  a  man  that  hath  told  you  the  truth  which  I  have 
heard  of  Ood.**  Neither  came  I  of  myself,  but  he  sent  me^  "I 
seek  not  mine  own  glory."  "  I  know  him  (God)  and  keep  hie  saying."* 
Do  these  testimonies  amount  to  the  equality  of  Jesus  with  his  Gk>d 
and  Father  ?  If  so,  the  Editor  must  have  in  view  a  definition  of  the 
term  "  equality"  quite  different  from  that  maintained  by  the  world. 

*  Ab  to  John  ▼.  23^  I  beg  to  refer  my  readers  to  the  saheequent  chapter  of  this  Eeeay, 
where  I  will  examine  the  same  verse  fully. 
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I  at  the  same  time  entreat  the  Editor  to  point  out  a  ain^  Terse 
in  either  of  these  two  chapters  containing  a  proof  of  the  equality 
of  Jesus  Christ  with  God,  setting  in  defiance  all  the  phrases  I  hare 
now  quoted  from  these  very  chapters.  After  reflectiiig  upon  the 
above  cited  phrases,  the  Editor  will,  I  hope,  spare  the  charge,  that 
Jesos  *'  at  length  prevaricates  and  retracts  &>r  fear  of  death ;  *'  JEor,  hia 
disavowal  of  deity  in  ch.  z.  36,  was  quite  consistent  with  all  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  that  he  taught  in  the  evangelical  writings,  {Vide 
the  whole  of  the  four  Qoepels.) 

The  Editor  then  adds,  "  the  confession,  (in  x.  34 — 36,j  which  our 
author  terms  a  disavowal  of  deity,  was  the  very  ccmfeesion  for  which 
they  sought  again  to  take  him,  because  they  still  thought  he  made 
himself  Qod."  I  am,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  quoting  the 
context,  to  shew  that  the  Jews  seemed  appeased  at  the  eiqilanation. 
given  by  Jesus  himself,  as  to  their  misunderstanding  of  him,  and 
that  they  sought  again  to  take  him  on  accoimt  of  another  subsequent 
assertion  of  his.  The  context  is,  (32)  "  Many  good  works  have  I 
shewed  you  from  my  Father ;  for  which  of  those  works  do  ye  stone 
me  ?  (33)  The  Jews  answered  him,  saying,  For  a  good  work  we  stone 
thee  not ;  but  for  blasphemy ;  and  because  that  thou,  being  a  man, 
makest  thjrself  God.  (34)  Jesus  answered  them.  Is  it  not  written  in 
your  law,  I  said  ye  are  gods  ?  (35)  If  he  called  them  gods  unto  whom 
the  word  of  God  came,  (and  the  scripture  cannot  be  broken,)  (36) 
Say  ye  of  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified,  and  sent  into  the 
world,  Thou  blasphemest ;  because  I  said  I  am  the  Son  of  God  ?  (37)' 
If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not :  (38)  but  if  I  do,, 
though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works ;  that  ye  may  know  and 
believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me,^  and  I  in  him.  (39)  Therefore  they 
sought  again  to  take  him,  but  he  escaped  out  their  hand."  Does 
not  Jesus  here  appeal  to  scripture,  on  the  ground  that  if  the  sacred 
writings,  ever}'  assertion  of  which  is  but  true,  are  justified  in  calling 
magistrates  and  prophets  gods,  and  that  the  Jews  in  reading  the 
Scriptures  styled  those  superiors  by  the  epithet  gods,  in  conformity 
to  their  Scriptures,  they  could  not  in  justice  accuse  him,  the  sanctified 
Messiah  of  Gkxi,  of  blasphemy,  for  his  having  called  himself  only 

*  I  have  already  in  a  preceding  page  (440)  stated  that  sneh  a  phrase  as  "  one  is  in 
another,  and  the  other  is  in  hinn,"  implies  in  scriptnral  language  only  unity  in  design  and 
will,  as  it  is  frequently  applied  to  the  apostles  in  lelereoce  to  God,  and  to  their  Lard 
and  Master  Jesus  Christ. 
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the  Son  of  God  ?  Does  not  Jesus  here  justify  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"  Son  of  God,"  for  himself,  in  the  same  metaphorical  sense  that  the 
term  "gods"  was  used  for  the  magistFates  and  pn^hets  among 
Israel  ?  If  so,  he  of  course  relinquishes  his  claim  to  the  use  of  the 
phrase  "  God,"  and  "  Son  of  God  "  in  its  real  sense.  If  a  commoner, 
who  holds  a  high  situation  under  government,  suffers  himself  to  be 
called  "  honourable  "  and,  consequently,  be  accused  of  presumption 
in  permitting  himself  to  be  designated  by  that  title,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  actually  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  would  he  not  justify 
himself  against  this  charge  by  saying,  **  You  call  all  the  judges  Lorda 
in  their  judicial  capacity  though  they  are  not  noblemen  by  birth ; 
yet  you  charge  me  (who  hold  a  more  dignified  situation  than  the 
judges)  with  arrogance,  because  I  suffer  myself  to  be  addressed  as 
'  honourable  ' — a  title  which  the  children  of  noblemen  enjoy  "?  In 
following  the  example  of  Jesus,  I  now  appeal  to  scripture,  and  also 
to  common  sense  that  my  readets  may  judge  thereby  whether  Tcrses- 
34 — 36  contain  a  confession  of  Godhead,  or  a  disavowal  of  deity, 
made  by  Jesus  himself. 

It  is  not  only  a  single  instance  in  which  Jesus  omitted  to  correct 
the  Jews  in  their  misconceiving  the  phrase,  **  The  Father  is  in  me, . 
and  I  in  him,"  (verse  38,)  but  in  many  other  instances  he  left  them 
in  ignorance.  (John  ii.  19,  21.)  When  Jesus  told  the  Jews  to 
destroy  the  temple,  that  he  might  raise  it  again  in  three  days,  they 
misunderstood  him,  and  supposed  that  he  intended  to  raise  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  and,  found  fault  with  him,  from  this  misconceived 
notion,  before  the  high-priest.  John  ii.  21  :  *'  But  he  spake  of  the  * 
temple  of  his  body ;"  aa  well  as  John  vii.  34--36,  viii.  21,  22,  as  I 
noticed  before  in  pages  333,  425.  The  Editor,  lastly,  says  that 
"  Jesus  at  last  chose  to  die  tmder  this  very  charge,  rather  than  clear 
up  the  mistake,  if  it  was  such.  This  was  their  last  and  grand  charge : 
'  We  have  a  law,  and  by  that  law  he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made 
himself  the  Son  of  God,'  which  they  esteemed  blasphemy  worthy  of 
death."  The  £ditor  must  be  well  aware  that  the  Jews  had  such  an 
inveterate  enmity  against  Jesus,  that  they  not  only  charged  him  with 
what  they  found  in  him  contrary  to  their  law,  but  even  with  wilful 
exaggerations.  John  v.  15 :  "  The  man  departed  and  told  the  Jews, . 
that  it  was  Jesus  who  had  made  him  whole."  Ver.  16 ;  "  And 
therefore  did  the  Jews  persecute  him,  (Jesus,)  and  sought  to  slay  him, . 
because  he  had  done  these  things  on  the  sabbath  day."    (To  perform 
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a  cure  on  the  sabbath  day  is  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  be  a  breach  of 
the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  not  a  crime  worthy  of  death ;  yet  they 
sought  to  kill  Jesus  under  that  pretence.)    Ver.  17 :   "  But  Jesus 
answered  them.    My  father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.     (18) 
Therefore  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  not  only 
bad  broken  the  sabbath,  but  said  also  that  Gkxi  was  his  Father, 
making  himself  equal  with  God."    Although  the  Jews  in  their  own 
•defence,  called  Gk)d  their  Father,  without  subjecting  themselTes 
to  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  (John  viii.  41,  We  have  one  FtUher,  even 
Ood,**)  yet  they  sought  to  kill  Jesus  on  the  fiilse  ground,  that  he 
equalized  himself  with  Grod  by  calling  God  his  &ther.    It  is  worth 
observing,  that,  lest  the  Jews  should  infer  his  independence  in  doing 
miracles,  and  wrest  his  words  from  the  pvirpose,  ("  My  Father  worketh 
Jiitherto,  and  I  work  ")  Jesas  firmly  avows  his  entire  dependence  on 
*Qod  in  whatever  he  had  performed,  in  verse  19,  ("  Verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,"  &c.,)  and  also  in  the  following 
verses,  in  so  much  that  the  Jews,  being  unable  to  find  any  plea  for 
his  destruction,  remained  quiet,  and  and  left  Jesus  in  peace.     (Vide 
4he  whole  of  ch.  y.)    In  Luke  xxiii.  2,  the  Jews  charged  him  with 
having  perverted  the  nation  by  representing  himself  as  their  king, 
and  having  forbidden  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar :  a  charge  which  was 
iull  of  misrepresentation. 

Let  us  return  now  to  the  text  quoted  by  the  Reverend  Editor : 
'**  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made 
^himself  the  Son  of  God;" — whence  it  is  evident,  that,  notwithstanding 
.the  great  hatred  which  the  Jews  entertained  towards  our  Saviour, 
.and  the  misrepresentation  they  were  guilty  of  in  their  accusation  against 
.him,  the  severest  charge  which  they  preferred  under  the  pretence  of 
•religion  was,  that  **  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  Gkxi,"  and  they  would 
have,  of  course,  accused  him  of  having  made  himself  God,  to  Pilate, 
whom  they  found  inclined  to  release  Jesus,  and  in  presence  of  the 
•multitude,  this  being  better  calculated  to  excite  the  wrath  of  the 
latter  and  horror  of  the  former,  had  the  Jews  ever  heard  him  declare 
Ihimself  God,  or  say  anything  that  amounted  to  his  claim  to  the 
•Godhead.  The  high-priest  and  other  chief  accusers  knew  very  well 
'that  their  people  were  taught  to  consider  God  as  their  Father,  and  to 
•call  themselves  the  children  of  the  Most  High  (correctly  speaking,  the 
•eons  of  the  Most  High,  Psalm  Ixxxii.  6) ;  and  this  idea  was  so  familiar 
.among  them,  that  Jesus  also  admitted  them  to  be  the  particular 
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children  of  the  Deity.    Mark  yii,  27  ;  "  But  Jesas  said  unto  her,  Let 
the  children  first  be  filled,"  &c. 

The  Editor  says,  (page  597,)  that  *'  our  author  queries  on  what 
principle  any  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  prophetic  expression  quoted 
in  Heb.  i.  from  the  Psalms,  '  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and 
ever.*  We  reply  merely  on  this  principle,  that  it  is  spoken  by  God, 
who  cannot  lie."  Are  not  these  words  also,  "  Ye  are  gods,"  spoken 
by  Him  who  cannot  lie  ?  Is  not  the  very  verse  of  Hebrews,  "  Thy 
throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever/*  applied  originally  to  Solomon 
by  Him  who  cannot  lie,  and,  in  an  accommodated  sense,  to  Je^s  by  the 
apostle?  I  will  not  introduce  the  subject  again,  it  having  been 
noticed  in  page  344.  The  Editor  expresses  his  astonishment  at 
what  I  say  in  Second  Appeal,  that  the  phrase  "  for  ever  "  must  mean 
a  limited  time  when  referred  to  an  earthly  king  or  a  creature,  and 
therefore  it  carries  no  weight  in  proof  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  when 
applied  to  him.  The  reason  which  he  assigns  for  his  surprise  is, 
How  could  I  take  this  phrase  in  a  finite  sense  when  applied  to  Jesus, 
the  eternal  Jehovah  ?  Did  not  the  Editor  feel  astonished  at  the  idea 
that  he  employs  the. application  of  the  phrase  ''for  ever"  in  his 
attempt  to  prove  the  deity  of  Jesus,  and  then  employs  the  circumstance 
of  the  eternal  deity  of  Jesus,  for  th^  purpose  of  proving  that  infinite 
duration  is  understood  by  the  phrase  *'for  ever,"  when  referred  to 
Jesus? 

As  he  admits  that  "for  ever"  when  referred  to  a  creature, 
implies  a  limited  time  only ;  he,  therefore,  must  spare  this  phrase, 
and  tiy  to  quote  some  other  term  peculiar  to  God,  in  his  endeavour 
to  establish  the  deity  of  Jesus. 

The  Editor  says,  that  the  expression  of  Jesus  to  Mary,  (J(^ 
XX.  17,)  "  Go  to  ifay  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my 
Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  God,  "  was  merely 
in  his  human  nature.  I  wish  the  Bklitor  had  furnished  us  with  a 
list,  enumerating  those  expressions  that  Jesus  Christ  made  in  his 
human  capacity,  and  another  shewing  such  declarations  as  he  made 
in  his  divine  nature,  with  authorities  for  the  distinction.  I  might 
have,  in  that  case,  attentively  examined  them  as  well  as  their 
authorities.  From  his  general  mode  of  reasoning,  I  am  induced  to 
think,  that  he  will  sometimes  be  obliged,  in  explaining  a  single 
sentence  in  the  scriptures,  to  ascribe  a  part  of  it  to  Jesus  as  a  man, 
and  another  part  to  him  in  his  divine  nature.    As  for  example,  John 
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y.  22,  23 :  "  For  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  oommitted 
all  judgment  unto  the  Son,  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son  even 
1^  they  honour  the  Father.  He  that  honoureth  not  the  Son,  honooreth 
not  the  Father  which  hath  sent  him. "  The  first  part  of  this  Bentence» 
"hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son,"  must  hare  been 
(according  to  the  Editor)  spoken  in  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christy 
since  the  Almighty,  in  exercising  his  ix>wer,  does  not  stand  in  need 
of  another's  resting  him  with  that  power.  The  second  part  of  the 
same  sentence,  *'  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour 
the  FathoTi  *'  must  be  ascribed  by  the  Editor  to  Jeeus  as  God,  be 
having  been  worthy  to  be  honoured  as  the  Father  is.  And  the  last 
part,  **  which  hath  sent  him,  '*  relates  again  to  Christ's  homan 
capacity  since  it  implies  his  subjection  CD  the  disposal  of  another. 
Is  this  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity  on  which  the  orthodox 
divines  lay  stress  ?    Surely  not 

As  to  the  exclamation  of  Thomas,  (John  xx.  28,)  "  My  Lord  and 
my  Qod  !'*  It  is  neither  a  confession  of  the  supreme  deity  of  Jeeoa 
by  him,  nor  is  it  a  vain  exclamation,  since  it  is  evident,  from  verse 
25,  that  Thomas  doubted  Christ's  resurrection  <Eviihout  any  reference 
to  liis  deity ;  and  that,  when  he  saw  Jesus  and  the  print  of  the 
nails,  he  believed  it,  and  being  struck  with  such  a  circumstance, 
made  the  exclamation,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God !"  according  to  the 
invariable  habits  of  the  Jews,  Arabs,  and  almost  all  other  Asiatic 
nations,  who,  when  struck  with  wonder,  often  make  exclamations 
iu  the  name  of  the  Deity ;  and  that  Jesus,  from  these  apparent 
circumstances,  and  having  perceived  his  heart,  says,  "  because  thou 
hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed, "  (verse  29) ;  by  which  Jeeus 
acknowledges  the  belief  of  Thomas  in  the  fact  which  he  doabted 
in  verse  25,  that  is,  his  resurrection ;  for  the  subject  in  question, 
as  it  stands  in  the  context,  has  no  allusion  to  the  deity  of  Jesus ; 
and  the  form  in  which  a  confession  is  made,  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  exclamation,  both  in  the  scriptures  and  in  ordinary 
language.  How  can  Thomas  be  supposed  to  have  meant  to  confess 
the  deity  of  Jesus  in  a  mere  exclamation,  *'  My  Lord  and  my  Qod  !*' 
without  adding  some  phrase  conveying  confession,  such  as  **  Thou 
art"  my  Lord  and  my  God,  and  **  I  believe  you  to  be*'  my  Lord 
and  my  God  ?  I  beg  that  my  readers  will  attentively  refer  to  the 
context,  and  to  the  common  habits  of  Asiatics  on  occasions  nimiliiT-  to 
this,  and  form  their  opinion  respecting  this  subject.     The   Editor 
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quotes  Matt.  v.  37,  which,  with  its  context,  forbid  all  sorts  of  swear- 
ing ;  bat  what  relation  this  has  to  the  exclamation  of  Thomas,  John 
xz.  28, 1  am  unable  to  discover. 

The  Editor  quotes  six  passages  from  the  Gospel  and  the  book  of 
the  Revelations,  four  of  which  I  have  already  examined,  and  I  notice 
now  the  remaining  two  verses.  First,  John  i.  I :  '^  In  the  beginning 
was  the  word,  and  the  word  was  with  God,  and  the  word  was  Gkxl." 
By  the  first  sentence,  ("  in  the  beginning  was  the  word")  the  Editor 
attempts  to  prove  the  eternity  of  the  son ;  by  the  second,  ("  the  word 
was  with  God")  his  distinct  personality  ;  and  by  the  third  ("  the  word 
was  Gk>d"^  his  deity. 

Let  ns  first  take  this  verse  in  its  literal  sense,  and  ascertain 
whether  or  not  it  is,  in  that  case,  intelligible.  "  In  the  beginning" — 
!•  e.  in  the  time — "  was  the  word" — i.  e.  existed  such  a  sound  as  was 
•capable  of  conveying  a  meaning.  **  The  word  was  with  God" — i,  e. 
this  sound  existed  in  the  Deity,  since  no  sound  can  exist  of  itselL 
■**  The  word  was  God" — i.  e.  the  word  was  the  deity,  or  a  deity,  or 
being  like  other  attributes  of  the  Deity,  it  was  divine.  The  whole 
verse  thus  stands  :  "  From  the  beginning  the  word  of  God,  or  Reve- 
lation manifesting  his  will  and  commandments,  existed  with  him  as 
God  himself ;"  and  by  the  same  word  God  made  or  established  aU 
things  ;  as  the  Jewish  and  Muhammadan  as  well  as  Hindoo  theolo- 
gians believe,  on  the  authority  of  the  words  respectively  acknowledged 
by  them»  that  God  made  and  established  aU  things  by  his  word  only. 
(yide  Gen.  i.  3,  et  seq.)  And  he  communicated  that  Revelation  to  the 
world  through  Jesus  Christ,  (as  testified  beforehand  by  John  the 
Baptist,)  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  salvation  of  those  that 
received  and  believed  the  authority  of  that  Revelation.  This  is 
detailed  throughout  vers.  2 — 12.^  In  verses  13,  14,  John  expressly 
personifies  "  the  word"  in  Jesus,  as  the  bearer  and  deliverer  of  the  Re- 
velation :  **  The  word  was  made  flesh,"  (or  the  word  was  flesh,) "  and 
^welt  among  us,"  &c.  To  explain  fully  this  metaphorical  representation, 
John  designates  Jesus  by  this  name,  with  the  additional  words  **  of 
life,"  once  in  his  Epistle,  1  John  i.  1,  "  The  word  of  life,"  and  with  the 
additional  words  "  of  Gk)d,"  once  in  Rev.  xix.  13,  "  His  name  is  called 
the  word  of  God  ;"  whereby  he  manifests  that  Jesus,  as  the  deliverer 

*  The  reason  for  the  use  of  the  masc aline  gender  in  these  versei),  both  in  the  original 
OoBpel  and  in  the  English  veraion,  is  ohrioos,  as  the  original  word  Aoy09  signifying  the 
**  word,"  is  masculine. 
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of  the  word  of  God,  is  called  by  that  name,  and  not  actually  identified 
with  the  word,  as  otherwise  might  have  been  supposed  from  his 
Gk>spel,  i.  1.  John  i.  1,  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  an  attribute 
of  the  Deity  is  tlius  represented  as  one  with  Qod  ;  for  the  very  same 
writer  identifies  love  with  the  Deity,  in  1  John  iv,  8,  16,  on  the 
grotmd  that  love  is  of  God,  and  is  manifested  in  the  world  by  him. 
1  John  iv.  7. 

Secondly.     I  have  to  notice  the  orthodox  exposition  of  the  verse 
in  question :  they  interpret  the  word  "  beginning,"  as  signifying  all 
eternity,  and  by  the  term  "  word,"  they  understand  Jesus  the  son  of 
God  ;  that  is,  from  all  eternity  the  son  of  God  existed  with  God,  distinct 
in  person,  and  he  was  also  God.     The  interpretation  is,  I  presume, 
equally  xmscriptural,  as  it  is  revolting  to  the  imderstanding,  and  for 
several  reasons;  First.     As  long  as  a  passage  can  be  consistently 
taken  and  understood  in  its  literal  sense,  there  can  be  no  apology  for 
taking  it  in  a  figurative  one.     Here  we  find  no  authority  for  identify- 
ing Jesus  with  the  "  word,"  or  designating  him  by  that  term  in  any 
of  the  preceding  Gospels  ;  he  is  only  figuratively  so  called  in  Revela- 
tion, by  the  name  of  "  the  word  of  God."   Under  these  circumstances, 
to  imderstand  Jesus  literally  and  so  abruptly  by  the  term  "  word,"  in 
John  i.  I,  (against  the  established  doctrine  of  the  Jews  and  the  rest 
of  the  oriental  nations,)  and  to  assume  this  word  as  existent  in  the 
beginning,  and  as  instrumental  in  the  hands  of  God,  in  moral  and 
physical  creations,  is  entirely  inadmissible.     Sndly.     The  Evangelist 
John,  in  his  Gospel,  uses  the  word  "  beginning"  in  a  finite  sense,  and 
generally  implying  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  (John 
xvi.  4,  XV.  27,  viii.  25, 44,  vi.  64,  ii.  II,)  and  not  once  for  "  all  eternity,** 
Hence  to  understand  the  word  "  beginning "  in  an  infinite  sense,  is 
opposed  to  the  sense  adopted  throughout  the  whole  of  his  Gt>speL 
3rdly.    In  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  *'  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  we  find,  in  a  similar  connection,  the  same 
phrase,  "  in  the  beginning."     Were  we  to  follow  the  orihodox  inters 
pretation,  and  take  it  in  an  infinite  sense,  (t.  e.  from  eternity  God 
created  the  earth  and  heavens,)  we  should  be  compelled  to  profess  the 
eternity  of  the  world  and  become  materialists.     4thly.     To  acknow^ 
ledge  the  son  to  be  the  true  God,  and  to  have  lived  with  the  true  Gkxi 
from  eternity,  destroys  at  once  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  pod,  and 
proves  beyond  every  question,  the  plurality  of  the  Diety.     For,  if  we 
see  one  real  man  living  with  another  real  man,  though  both  of  them 
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are  one  in  natnre  and  design,  are  we  not  compelled,  by  the  ordinary 
conrse  of  natnre,  to  apprehend  the  duality  of  man,  and  to  aay  that^ 
there  are  two  men  ?  Can  orthodox  ingenuity  prove,  that  there  are 
not  two,  but  one  man,  or  prevent  the  comprehension  of  the  duality  of 
man  ?  If  not,  I  wish  t>  know  whether,  after  admitting  that  the  real 
Qod,  the  Son,  exists  with  the  real  Gkxl,  the  Father,  from  eternity, 
the  Eklitor  can  consistently  deny  the  existence  of  two  real  GkKis  ? 
otMy.  The  exposition  of  the  Editor  must  render  John  i.  i,  directly 
contradictory  of  Dent,  xxxii.  39,  '*  I  am  he,  and  there  is  no  Qod  toith 
me."  Here  Jehovah  himself  expressly  denies  having  another  real 
Gkxi  with  him  in  the  aniverse,  for  he  is  often  said  to  have  had  ficti- 
tious Gk)ds  with  him  and,  therefore,  Jehovah's  denial,  in  this  verse,, 
must  be  referred  and  confined  to  real  Gods.  Psalm  Ixxxii.  1 :  "  Qod 
standeth  in  the  congregation  of  the  mighty,  he  judgeth  among  the 
Oods."  He  then  addressed  himself  to  those  nominal  Ckxis  of  Israel, 
among  whom  he  stood,  "  I  said,  ye  are  Ooda**  (in  verse  6).  But  we 
firmly  believe  that  John,  an  inspired  writer,  could  not  utter  anything 
that  might  contradict  the  express  declaration  of  Jehovah,  though  the 
Editor  and  others,  from  a  mistaken  notion  ascribe  this  contradiction 
to  the  Evangelist  6thly.  They  thus  render  the  last  sentence  of  the 
verse  "  the  word  was  God/'  without  the  indefinite  article  ''a"  before 
"God,"  while  they  translate  Exod.  vii.  1,  '*  I  have  made  thee  (Moses) 
a  God  to  Pharoah,"  though,  in  the  original  Hebrew,  there  stands  only 
the  word  D'tJ^bN  or  '*  God,  without  the  indefinite  article  "a*'  before* 
it.  If  regard  for  the  divine  unity  induced  them  to  add  the  article 
"  a  "  in  the  verse  of  Exodus,  "  a  God  to  Pharoh,"  why  did  not  the 
same  regard,  as  well  as  a  desire  of  consistency,  suggest  to  them  ta 
add  the  article  "  a  '*  in  John  i.  1,  "  the  word  was  a  God"  ?  We  may, 
however,  easily  account  for  this  inconsistency.  The  term  "  God ''  in. 
Exodus  is  applied  to  Moses,  the  notion  of  whose  deity  they  abhor ; 
but  as  they  meant  to  refer  the  same  term  in  John  i.  1,  to  Jesus,  (whose 
deity  they  are  induced  by  their  education  to  support,)  they  leave 
the  word  "  Qod  "  here  without  the  article  "  a,"  and  carefully  write 
it  with  a  capital  G.  Lastly.  If  eternity  be  understood  by  the 
phrase  "In  the  beginning,*'  in  John  i.  1,  and  Jesus  Christ  be  literally 
understood  by  the  "  word,''  then  we  shall  not  only  be  compelled  to^ 
receive  ChriM  as  an  eternal  being,  but  also  his  apostles  ;  since  Luke 
(ch.  i.  2)  speaks  of  himself  and  his  fellow-disciples,  as  "  eye-witnesses, 
and  ministers  of  the  word  from  the  beginning." 
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Thirdly.  I  shall  now  quote  the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  by 
searchers  after  truth,  who  have  been  enabled  to  overcome  their  early- 
acquired  prejudices.  See  Improved  version,  for  which  the  Ghiistian 
world  is  indebted  to  its  eminently  learned  authors. 

**  The  Word,"]  *  Jesus  is  so  called  because  tbd  revealed  himself 
or  his  word  by  him.**  Newcome.  The  same  title  is  given  to  Christ, 
Luke  i.  2.  For  the  same  reason  he  is  called  the  Word  of  life,  1,  John 
i.  1,  which  passage  is  so  clear  and  useful  a  comment  upon  the  proem 
to  the  gospel,  that  it  may  be  proper  to  cite  the  whole  of  it  *  That 
which  was  from  the  heginninQf  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have 
seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have 
handled  of  the  Word  of  life :  for  the  Life  was  jnamfetted^  and  we 
have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and  shew  unto  you  that  eternal  Life 
which  was  voith  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us  ;  that  which 
we  have  seen  and  heard,  declare  we  unto  you.*  By  a  similar  meto- 
nymy Christ  is  called  the  Life,  the  Li^t,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Resurrection.    See  Cappe's  Dissert.    Vol.  I.  p.  19." 

"  In  the  heginrung,^  Or,  from  the  first,  i.  e.,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  gospel  dispensation  or  of  the  ministry  of  Christ.  This  is 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word  in  the  writings  of  this  evangelist.  John 
vi.  64,  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning,  or  from  the  first :  ch.  xv.  27, 
'  Ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning.*  See  ch.  xvi.  14,  ii.  24, 
iii.  11 ;  also  1  John  I.  1,  ii.  7,  8  ;  2  John  6,  7.  Nor  is  this  sense  of 
the  word  uncommon  in  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament.  2 
Thess.  ii.  13  ;  Phil.  iv.  15  ;  Luke  i.  2.** 

"  The  Word  wa^  with  Ood.]  He  withdrew  from  the  world  to 
commune  with  Gkxi,  and  to  receive  divine  instructions  and  qualifica- 
tions, previously  to  his  public  ministry.  As  Moses  was  with  €rod 
in  the  mount,  £xod.  zzxiv.  28,  so  was  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  or 
elsewhere,  to  be. instructed  and  disciplined  for  his  high  and  important 
office.    See  Gappe,  ibid,  p.  22.'* 

"And  tJie  Word  was  a  God.]  *  Was  Gkxi.*  Newcome.  Jesus 
received  a  commission  as  a  prophet  of  the  Most  High,  and  was 
invested  with  extraordinary  miraculous  powers.  But  in  the  Jewish 
phraseology  they  were  called  gods  to  whom  the  word  of  God  came. 
(John  X.  35.)  So  Moses  is  declared  to  be  a  god  to  Pharoah.  (Exod. 
vii.  1.)  Some  translate  the  passage,  Qod  was  the  Word,  4.  d.  it  was 
not  so  properly  he  that  spake  to  men  as  God  that  spake  to  them  by 
bim.    Cappe,  ibid.     See  John  x.  30,  compared  with  xvii.  8,  ii.  16,  iii. 
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■34,  V.  23,  xii.  44.  Crellius  conjectured  that  the  true  reading  was  q€^^ 
the  Word  was  Gkxl's,  q.  d.  the  first  teacher  of  the  gospel  derived  his 
commission  from  Qod.  But  this  conjecture,  however  phiusible,  rests 
upon  no  authority." 

"  WoB  in  iJie  heginning  with  Ood.']  Before  he  entered  upon  his 
ministry  he  was  folly  instructed,  by  intercourse  with  GKxl,  in  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  commission." 

**  All  things  toere  done  hy  him.]  'All  things  were  made  by  him, 
and  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made.'  New- 
come  ;  who  explains  it  of  the  creation  of  the  visible,  material  world 
by  Christ,  as  the  agent  and  instrument  of  Gk)d.  See  his  notes  on  ver. 
3  and  10.  But  this  is  a  sense  which  the  word  cycvcro  will  not 
admit,  ^l^ofuu  occurs  upwards  of  seven  hundred  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  never  in  the  sense  of  create.  It  signifies,  in  this 
gospel,  where  it  occurs  fifty-three  times,  to  be,  to  come,  to  become,  to 
come  to  pass  ;  also,  to  be  done  or  transacted,  ch.  xv.  7.  xix.  36.  It  has 
the  latter  sense.  Matt.  v.  18,  vi.  8,  xxi.  42,  xxvi.  6.  All  things  in  the 
Christian  dispensation  were  done  by  Christ,  i.  e.  by  his  authority, 
and  according  to  his  direction  ;  and  in  the  ministry  committed  to  his 
apostles  Hothing  has  been  done  without  his  warrant.  See  John  xv.  4 
5,  *  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.'  Compare  vers.  7,  10,  16 ;  John 
xvii.  8 ;  Col.  i.  16, 17.     Cappe,  ibid." 

Verse  14 :  **  Nevertheless,  the  Word  was  flesh."  "  Though  this 
first  preacher  of  the  gospel  was  honoured  with  such  signal  tokens  of 
divine  confidence  and  favour,  though  he  was  invested  with  so  high  an 
office,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  mortal  man.*  Cappe.  In  this  sense 
the  word  flesh  is  used  in  the  preceding  verse.  *  Fleshy*  says  Mr. 
Lindsey,  Sequd  to  the  Apology,  page  136,  '  is  frequently  put  for  mxm, 
— Psalm  Ixv.  2 ;  Bom.  iii.  20.  But  it  frequently  and  peculiarly 
stands  for  man  as  mortal,  subject  to  infirmities  and  sufferings  ;  and 
as  such  is  particulary  appropriated  to  Christ  here,  and  in  other  places. 
1  Tim.  iii.  16  ;  Rom.  i.  3,  ix.  5  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  18,  iv.  1.  o-Aoyo^  <rapt 
cvcvcTO)  the  Word  loae  flesh,  not  hecame  flesh,  which  is  Newcome's 
translation,  or,  was  m^ide  flesh,  which  is  the  common  version.  The 
most  usual  meaning  of  jivOfAoi,  is  to  be.  In  this  sense  €y€V€To  is  sued 
in  this  chapter,  ver.  6  ;  also  in  Luke  xxiv.  19.  The  things  concern- 
ing Jesus  of  Nazareth  os  C7cv€ro,  who  was,  not  who  became  a  pro- 
phet.   See  Cappe,  p.  86  ;  and  Socinus  in  loc." 
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Now  my  readers  may  judge  which  of  theae  interpretations  of 
John  i.  1  is  consistent  with  sciiptoial  authority  and  ccmformable  to 
the  human  understanding. 

The  Editor  denies,  positively,  the  charge  of  admitting  three  Gods, 
though  he  is  in  the  practice  of  worshipping  Qod  the  Father,  Qod  the 
Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  could  wish  to  know  what  he  would 
say,  when  a  Hindoo  also  would  deny  polytheism  on  the  same  principle, 
that  if  three  separate  persons  be  admitted  to  make  one  Grod,  and 
those  that  adore  them  be  esteemed  as  woi-shippers  of  one  God,  what 
objection  could  be  advanced,  justly,  to  the  oneness  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  millions  of  persons  in  the  Deity,  and  to  their  worship 
in  different  emblems  ?  For,  oneness  of  three  or  of  thirty  millions  of 
separate  persons  is  equally  impossible  according  to  human  experience, 
and  equally  supportable  by  mystery  alone. 

The  second  passage  of  John  quoted  by  the  Editor  which  I  have 

not  yet  noticed  is  John  xvi.  30 :  "Now  are  we  sure  that  thou  knowest 

all  things."     I  admit  that  Jesus  knows  aU  things  concerning;  hi.<> 

ministry  and  the  execution  of  final  judgment,  but  not  thoae  that 

bear  no  relation  to  either  of  them,  as  I  noticed  in  pages  344,  393, 

and  407,  since  the  phrase  "all  things,"  is  very  often  used  in  a  definite 

sense,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     In  Joshua  i.  17,  when 

the  people  said,  "We  hearkened  to  Moses  in  all  things,"  they  meant, 

of  course,  things  with  regard  to  the  divine  commandments.  So,  in  Matt. 

xvii.  11,  Elias  is  said  to  have  "restored  all  things,"  that  is,  all  things 

concerning  his  office  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah.     In  Mark  xxiii. 

23,  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  "I  have  foretold  you  all  things,"  of 

course  what  respected  their  salvation.    Eph.   vi.  21 :  "Tychicus,  a 

beloved  brother,  and  faithful  minister  in  the  Lord,  shall  make  known  to 

you  all  things,"  of  course  belonging  to  their  salvation.      Besides, 

the    scriptures    inform  us,    that  those    who    devote  themselves  to 

the  contemplation  of  the  Deity  are  endued  with  the  free  gift  of  knowing 

all  things  ;  but  from  this  circumstance  they  are  not  considered  to  be 

elevated  to  the  nature  of   Gkxl,  nor  numbered  as  persons  of  the 

Godhead.  Prov.  xxviii.  5 :  "  They  that  seek  the  Lord,  understand  all 

things.*'  2  Tim.  ii.  7  :  "And  the  Lord  give  thee  understanding  in  all 

things.''  2  Sam.  xiv.  20  :  "And  my  Lord  is  wise,  according  to  the  wisdom 

of  an  angel  of  God,  to  know  all  things  that  are  in  the  earth." 

The  Editor  quotes  Paul  (page  598,)  "Gbd  our  saviour"  and  I  Peter 
"the  righteousness  of  Gkxl  and  our  saviour  Jesus  Christ"  and   also 
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Jade  25,  "to  the  only  wise  Qod  oarsavioar."  He  intends  perhape  to 
shew,  that  as  both  God  and  Jeans  are  styled  "  SaTionrs,"  consequently 
Jeans  is  Qod. — ^I  have  foUy  noticed  that  several  othexBy  beside  Jesns, 
Trere  like  him,  appointed  by  Gkxl  to  save  people  from  time  to  time, 
and  named  saviours  in  the  scriptures ;  b«t  that  the  use  of  this  appel- 
lation does  not  serve  to  prove  the  deity  of  any  of  them.  Vide  pages 
311  and  313. 

The  Editor  expresses  his  despite  of  Hindu  polytheism  triumphing 
in  his  own  pure  profession.  I  wonder  how  it  could  escape  the  notice 
of  the  Editor  that  the  doctrine  of  plurality  in  unity  maintained  by 
him,  and  that  professed  by  Hindus  stand  on  the  same  footing,  since 
the  Editor,  as  well  as  the  IBndus,  firmly  declares  the  unity  of  Qod, 
while  at  the  same  time  both  acknowledge  the  jilur€d%ty  of  peraonM 
under  the  same  Qodhead,  although  they  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
exact  number.  The  following  passage  quoted  by  the  Editor  "the 
gods  who  have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  shall  perish  from 
the  earth  and  from  under  these  heavens,"  is  equally  applicable  to 
several  of  the  divine  persons  of  both  parties. 

In  answer  to  the  Editor's  query,  Where  does  tl^  unity  of  man- 
kind exist  ?  I  entreat  to  be  allowed  to  ask  ike  Editor,  where  the 
unity  of  the  Qodhead  exits  ?  If  he  say,  that  it  is  one  divine  nature 
that  exists  between  the  three  sacred  persons,  I  answer,  that  the  unity 
of  mankind  is  one  human  nature,  and  exists  between  so  many 
individual  persons. 

In  answer  to  his  question,  When  were  all  mankind  one  even  in 

design  and  will?     I  shall  say  that  mankind  has  always  been  one,  and 

shall  be  one  even  m  will  and  design,  in  the  glorious  and  prosperous 

reign  of  Christ ;  the  present  difference  in  wOl  and  design,  or  in  rank 

and  situation  among  its  persons,  does  not  preclude  them  from  unity 

of  nature,  as  the  Editor  himself  admits  that  **  one  equal  in  nature  to 

another  may  yet  be  subordinate  in  office."    Besides,  we  find  that  the 

frill  of  God  the  Father  was  sometimes  at  variance  with  that  of  Qod 

the  Son.    Matt  xxvi.  39 :  "0  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup 

puss  from  me ;  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will  but  as  fhou  tsiU"    Mack 

xiv.  36  :    "  And  he  (Jesus)  said  Abba,  Fadier,  all  things  are  possible 

unto  &iee  ;  take  away  this  cup  from  me  ;  nevertheless,  not  what  I  wiU^ 

but  what  thou  wilt." 

The  Editpr  appeals  to  common  sense,  sa3ring,  that  "she  sees 
around  her  eveiy  day,"  that  one  man  *'  equal  in  nature  to  another  is 


CHAPTER  V. 

RemarkB  cm  ^  RepluB  to  the  ArgumenU  foUmd  in  Chapter 
the  Tliird  of  the  Second  Appeal. 

Th£  Editor  now  conies  (p.  602)  "  to  the  last,  and  hj  &r  the  easiest 
part  of  his  work,*'  that  of  meeting  my  objections  to  the  seven  positions 
formerly  advanced  in  support  of  the  deity  of  Christ.    The  first  of 
these  is,  that  Jesus  was  possessed  of  ubiquity,  deduced  from  John 
iii.  13,  "  No  name  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down 
from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man,  who  is  in  heaven."    The  ubiquity 
of  Jesus  is,  by  the  Editor,  grounded  on  the  phrase,  "  who  is  in  heaven," 
found  in  the  present  tense,  while  Jesus  was  at  that  time  on  earth.    I, 
in  the  first  place,  observed  in  my  Second  Appeal,  (page  135,)  that 
this  argument  might,  perhaps,  carry  some  weight  with  it,  were  not  the 
frequent  use  of  the  present  tense  in  a  preterite  or  future  sense  observ- 
ed in  the  sacred  writings ;  and  were  not  a  great  number  of  other 
passages  to  determine  that  the  term  "is,"  in  this  instance,  must  be 
understood  in  the  past  tense  ;  and  to  support  this  assertion,  I  quoted 
several  passages,  a  few  of  which  the  Editor  has  discussed,  leaving  the 
rest  quite  unnoticed.     One  of  the  se  is  John  viii.    58 : "  Jesus  said  unto 
them.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am." 
To  weaken  its  force,  the  Editor  says,  "  Why  must  this  declaration, 
'  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,'  be  taken  in  a  preterite  sense  ?    Because 
if  it  be  not,  our  author's  cause  dies."     No ;  but  because  it  would  bear 
no  sense  unless  thus  understood,   "Before  Abraham  was,  I  trot." 
The  Editor  further  says,  "Did  the  Jews,  however,  understand  it  thus  ? 
So   far  from  it,    that   they  esteemed   it  a   decided  declaration  of 
Jesus's  equality  with  the  Father,  and  took  up  stones  to  stone  him  as 
a  blasphemer."  The  Jews  understood  Jesus  as  declaring  himself  to  be 
more  ancient  than  Abraham  which  they  first  inferred  from  his  assertion 
"Your  Father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was 
glad.'*   (John  viii.  56).     But  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  that 
can  convey  the  least  idea  of  the  Jews  having  esteemed  the  phrase 
"Before  Abraham  was,   I  am,"  a  "decided   declaration   of  Jesus  a 
equality  with  the  Father,"  or  of  their  having,  in  consequence,  taken 
up  Itones  to  stone  him.    Nor  can  the  circumstance  of  their  attempt 
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to  Blone  JesuB  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  their  viewing  the  above 
•declaration  respecting  bis  priority  to  Abraham  as  blasphemy  against 
Qod,  for  they  sought  to  slay  Jesns  once  on  account  of  his  having 
healed  a  man  on  the  sabbath  day,  which  they  considered  as  a  breach 
•of  their  hiw,  and  not  as  a  claim  to  equality  with  the  Deity  (John 
V.  16) ;  and  they  wanted  again  to  destoiy  Jesus  merely  from  hia 
affirming,  "I  know  him,  for  I  am  from  him,  and  he  hath  $ent  me** 
(John  vii.  29,  30.);  and  finally  from  motives  of  political  safety,  as  far 
as  regarded  their  connection  with  the  Romans,  the  Jews  resolved  to 
kill  him.    (John  zi,  47,  48,  53). 

The  £ditor  says,  that  "Jesus  himself,  meek  and  lowly  as  he  was. 
although  he  knew  precisely  in  what  sense  they  understood  him,  rather 
-chose  to  work  a  miracle  for  his  own  safety,  than  to  deny  his  divinity.'* 
From  what  I  have  just  stated,  and  from  all  that  I  mentioned  in  pp. 
444,  425,  it  obviously  appears  that  neither  the  Jews  understood  hia 
deity  from  the  assertion,  "Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,"  nor  was  it  usual 
with  Jesus  to  correct  them  whenever  they  mistook  his  meaning.  The  ' 
Editor  might  further  perceive,  in  John  v.  20,  and  its  context,  that 
Jesus,  though  charged  with  having  a  demon,  omitted  to  correct  fuUy 
their  mistaken  notion;  and  also,  in  John  viii.  48,  49,  that,  on  the  Jews 
reproaching  him  with  being  a  Samaritan,  and  with  being  possessed  by 
a  demon,  the  saviour  only  denied  the  second,  and  omitted  to  notice  the 
former,  which  was  the  grossest  charge  that  one  Jew  could  ever  prefer 
against  another. 

The  Editor  seems  doubtful  as  to  the  force  of  the  arguments  he  has 
■adduced  in  turning  the  above  verse  to  his  purpose,  as  he  thought  it 
proper  to  have  recourse  to  "thabody  of  evidence  previously  adduced" 
in  his  attempt  to  prove  "Christ's  ubiquity ;"  but  my  readers  may  be 
able  to  judge,  from  a  calm  examination  of  this  body  of  evidence, 
whether  or  not  it  has  any  weight  in  proof  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  son. 

The  Editor  now  lays  down  a  rule  for  those  instances  where  the 
present  tense  is  used  in  the  scriptures  for  the  past,  saying,  "In  poetry 
and  sometimes  in  lively  narrative,  the  present  is,  with  strict  propriety, 
used  for  the  past,  because  the  transaction  is  narrated  as  though  passing 
before  the  reader's  eyes."  I  therefore  beg  the  Editor  to  explain, 
conformably  to  thb  rule,  the  instances  I  noticed  (Second  Appeal,  pp. 
13$,  136)  and  numerous  other  instances.  John  zi.  8 :  "Bos  disciples 
say  unto  him,"  instead  of  said  unto  him.  Ver.  38 :  "Jesus  eometh  to 
the  grave,"  that  is,  eame  to  the  grave.    GL  xiii.  6 :  "Then  oomeih  he  to 
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Simon  Peter/'  that  is,  he  came  to  Simon  Peter.  Do  these  come  nnder 
the  denomination  of  poetry  or  lively  narration  ?  If  not,  the  Editor's 
rule  must  fall  to  the  ground.  If  the  Editor  insists  upon  their  being 
lively  narration,  because  the  circumstances  are  "  narrated  as  though 
passing  before  the  reader's  eyes,**  how  can  we  be  prevented,  in  that 
case,  from  taking  the  assertion  in  John  iii.  11,  also  for  a  livelr 
narration,  on  the  same  ground,  that  the  circumstances  are  narrated  in 
the  verse  in  question  '*  as  though  passing  before  the  reader's,  eyes." 
although  Jesus  had  in  reality  meant  by  present,  the  past  tense  ? 

The  Editor  further  observes,  that  "  it  is  a  didactic  discourse,  on 
the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  which  depended  the  salvation  of  a  man 
(Nicodemus)  who  had  hazarded  much  in  coming  to  Jesus  for  instruc- 
tion." It  is  true  that  Jesus,  as  the  greatest  prophet  of  Gkxi,  (or  an 
omniscient  being,  according  to  the  orthodox  creed,)  though  well  aware 
of  the  slow  apprehension  of  Nicodemus,  instructed  him  in  a  language 
&r  from  being  clear  and  comprehensible  to  him,  both  in  the  preceding 
and  following  verses.  Vide  verse  3  :  "  Except  a  man  he  horn  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Qod."  Ver.  8 :  "So  is  every  one  that 
is  horn  of  the  Spirit"  Ver.  ]  3  :  *'  No  man  hatb  ascended  up  to  heaten 
but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,"  &c.  Ver.  14  :  "  And  as  Moees 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man 
he  lifted  up  " — foretelling  him  of  his  death  on  the  cross  by  these 
ambiguous  words.  Nay,  moreover,  he,  in  his  discourse  with  the  Jews 
and  the  multitude,  very  often  expressed  his  ideas  in  such  a  manner, 
that  not  only  the  Jews,  but  his  own  disciples,  mistook  his  meaning; 
but  he  always  regidated  his  instructions  as  he  was  •  guided  by  his  and 
our  heavenly  Father.  It  would  be,  therefore,  presumptuous  in  us  to 
lay  down  rules  for  his  conduct,  maintaining  that  "  common  humanity, 
therefore,  demanded  that  in  further  discourse  with  him  no  won! 
should  be  used  but  in  its  direct  and  proper  senee." 

In  answer  to  his  assertion, "  If,  then,  he  would  only  tell  us  how  Jesus 
was  regarded  in  those  realms  of  light  and  truth  previously  to  his  dee- 
cent  on  earth,  he  would  himself  settle  this  point," — I  b^  to  refer  the 
Editor  to  such  authority  as  no  Christian  can  ever  deny  ;  I  mean  1  Peter 
i.  20  :  **  Who  verily  was  foreordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  woHd, 
but  was  manifested  in  these  last  times  for  you."  And  also  to  2  Tim.  i.  9 : 
**  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling  not  accord* 
ing  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which 
trcM  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  hegan."    If  this  plain 
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explanation  fall  short  of  convincing  the  Editor  of  the  real  sense  in 
which  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  and  of  his  fdUowers  was  meant,  my 
endeayour  to  correct  his  notion  on  this  head  must  be  of  no  use. 

In  order  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  argument  I  founded  on  John 
vi.  62,  '*  The  Son  of  man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before"  shewing 
the  absence  of  Jesus  from  heaven  while  he  was  talking  to  men  on 
earth,  the  Editor  quotes  Gen.  xi.  5,  xviii.  33,  in  which  Jehovah  is  stated 
to  have  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  though  possessed  of  omni- 
presence. Bu-t  the  Editor  overlooked,  or  thought  it  judicious  to  omit 
to  notice,  the  real  point  of  my  argument  in  the  Second  Appeal,  which 
I  now  repeat :  *'  For  the  attribute  of  omnipresence  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  human  notions  of  the  ascent  and  descent  effect- 
ed by  the  Son  of  man"  It  is  not  impossible  for  the  omnipresent 
Gk)d  that  he  should  manifest  himself  wherever  he  chooses  without 
violating  his  omnipresence ;  but  the  notion  of  occupying  two  very 
distant  places  at  one  time  by  a  eon  of  maUf  is,  of  course,  con- 
trary to  the  ideas  acquired  by  human  experience,  unless  this  extra- 
ordinary circumstannce  be  ascribed  to  the  power  of  performing 
miracles  bestowed  on  man  by  Qod. 

Jesus,  however,  took  every  precaution  in  wording  his  discourse 
with  Nioodemus,  by  the  use  of  the  term  man  in  the  very  same  verse, 
(^13,)  thus  establishing  hi  s  humanity ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
prejudices  of  a  great  number  of  his  followers  have  induced  them  to 
infer  his  ubiquity,  and  thereby  his  deity,  from  the  same  verse. 

I  will  not  recur  to  the  examination  of  such  passages  as  "  who  made 
all  things,**  ''who  upholds  all  things,*'  dc,  alluded  to  here  by  th& 
Editor,  having  often  noticed  them  in  the  former  part  of  this  work. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  real  point,  and  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  word,  in  the  original  Greek,  which  is  rendered  "  is  '*  in  the  English 
version,  in  the  phrase  "  who  is  in  heaven,**  actually  signifies  the  pre- 
sent tense,  as  a  candid  inquiry  into  this  very  point  will  bring  us  to  a 
satisfactory  decision  at  once.  The  word  in  the  original  is  lav,  a  parti- 
ciple, and  not  a  verb  ;  and  all  that  I  said  in  my  Second  Appeal  may 
be  compressed  into  three  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  that  the  time 
of  the  participle  is  referred  to  the  time  of  the  verb  found  in  the 
sentence ;  and  to  corroborate  this  opinion,  I  quoted  Bishop  Middle- 
ton's  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  article.  Part,  i.  p.  42,  Note :  "  We  are  to 
refer  the  time  of  the  participle  to  the  time  of  the  act,  &c.,  implied  in 
the  verb ;  for  past,  present,  and  future  cannot  be  meant  otherwise- 
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than  in  respect  of  that  act.'**  And  I  also  cited  John  i.  48,  Ovrm  ciftov  (tc, 
**  I  saw  thee  when  thou  wast ;"  literally,  ^  I  saw  thee  bein^,"  in  whidi 
the  present  participle  implies  the  past  in  correspondence  with  tlie 
Terb  m&ov,  or  "  I  saw/'  found  in  the  same  verse.  I  now  also  b^  the 
attention  of  the  Editor  to  the  common  naa^  of  almost  all  the 
languages  that  have  the  use  of  a  present  participle,  in  which  he  w21 
find  the  participles  generally  referring  to  the  time  of  the  verb  related 
to  it.  In  English,  for  example,  in  the  following  phrase,  ^  Being  ill,  I 
•could  not  call  upon  you",  the  time  of  the  present  participle  "  being," 
refers,  I  presume,  to  the  verb  *'  could  not  oall,"  implying  the  past  tense. 

In  the  second  place,  I  quoted  Levit.  vii.  33,  joy,  47,  in  which  the 
present  participle  is  accompanied  with  the  definite  article,  observing, 
that ''  these  present  participles  are  referred  to  a  time  present  with 
respect  to  the  Act  of  the  verbs  connected  with  them,  but  future,  with 
respect  to  the  command  of  Ood" — that  is  when  the  definite  article 
is  prefixed  in  Greek  to  a  present  participle,  it  has  reference  to  the 
verb  connected  with  it  in  an  indefinite  manner.  So  we  find  many 
instances  in  the  New  Testament  similar  to  those  quoted  from  Leviti- 
cus. In  the  third  place,  I  said,  ^  Moreover,  we  frequently  find  the 
present  participle  used  in  a  past  tense,  even  without  reference  to  the 
time  of  the  verb.  John  ix.  25 :  Tt  ^Xos  cuv  apn  iSXcirw  '*  Being  blind, 
now  I  see ;"  that  is,  "  Having  been  blind,  now  I  see." 

The  Editor,  omitting  to  notice  the  second  and  third  arguments 
adduced  by  me,  makes  remarks  only  on  the  first,  saying,  that  ''  were 
this  criticism  C  being  in  heaven,*  instead  of  '  is  inlieaven ')  perfectly 
correct,  it  would  not  be  of  the  least  service  to  our  author,  as,  '  he 
being  in  heaven,'  is  precisely  the  same  as,  '  he  who  is  in  heaven.'  "  I 
positively  object  to  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion  of  the  Editor;  for 
the  verb  "  is,"  generally  affirms  an  act  or  a  state  at  the  time  present 
when  spoken ;  but  the  present  participle  u>v,  or  "  being,"  even  when 
preceded  by  the  definite  article  o-  or  "  the,"  implies  time  indefinitely, 
though  the  article  <r  is  often  rendered  by  a  relative  pronoun  "  who  "  or 
'*  which,"  and  the  participle  by  a  verb,  for  the  sake  of  elegance  in 
English  composition.  I  beg  to  refer  the  Editor  first  to  those  texts 
quoted  in  my  Second  Appeal  Levit.  vii.  33  tO  npOtr^Kprnit — aww 
corcu  6  Spaxii^v  6  8c(4o<r,   "  The  offering  (person)  for  him  shall  be  the 

*  The  Editor  kas  ^ven,  in  p.  607,  a  quotation  from  Bishop  Middleton,  witl^  some 
reniarkB  of  hie  own,  but  I  am  perfectly  wifling  to  lea^  it  to  the  disceming  reader  to 
judge  whether  it  conoboratea  my  opinion  or  mokes  against  it 
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light  shoulder.*'  Although  the  participle  "  offering  '*  is  fouud  here  in 
the  present  tense,  jet  it  indisputably  implies,  that  at  any  time  in 
future  in  which  the  offering  may  be  made,  "the  offerer  shaU  be 
entitled  to  the  right  shoulder.*'  Lev.  xiv.  47  :  'O.€o^iav—vkw€irm 
cftaria  avrov  ''The  eating  (person)  shall  wash  his  clothes."  The  word 
^'  eating,"  though  found  here  in  the  present  participle,  preceded  by  the 
■definite  Greek  article  a  signifies  any  part  of  the  future  in  which  the 
■act  of  eating  shall  take  place.  The  phrase,  "  the  eating,*'  (person,)  is 
rendered  in  the  English  yersion  *'  he  that  eateth,"  conformably  to  the 
idiom  of  the  English  language  ;  but  this  change  of  construction  does 
not  produce  any  change  in  the  real  meaning  conveyed  by  the  original 
Greek.  As  this  phrase,  "  he  that  eats,"  bears  no  allusion  to  the 
fiupport  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  no  one  will,  I  presume, 
scruple  to  interpret  it  in  its  original  sense ;  that  is,  he  who  eats 
at  any  time  future  with  respect  to  the  commandment  of  God,  shall 
wash  his  clothes. 

Secondly.  I  refer  the  Editor  to  the  passages  he  quoted  in  p.  608, 
to  save  me  the  trouble  of  selecting  them.  John  iii.  4  :  **  How  can  a 
man  be  bom  when  he  is  old,"  literally,  "  being  old  ;"  that  is,  at  any 
point  of  time,  no  man  being  old  can  be  bom.  Ver.  15 :  **  That  no  man 
believing  on  him  should  perish ;"  that  is,  no  one  who  may  be  induced 
to  believe  Jesus  at  any  time,  even  up  to  the  last  day,  should  perish. 
Ver.  18 :  *'  He  not  believing  is  condemned  already ;"  that  is,  he  who 
rejects  me  at  any  time,  is  condemned  already  in  the  divine  decree. 
Ver.  20  :  "Every  one  doing  evil  hateth  light,"  at  any  time  whatsoever. 
Ver.  29 :  "He  having  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom,"  at  any  period  of 
time.  Ver.  31 :  "  He  being  of  the  earth,  is  earthly,"  at  any  peiiod  of 
time.  Again,  ch.  v.  3 :  "  In  these  lay  a  great  multitude  of  folk  impo- 
tent," Sec.  In  the  original  Greek,  the  verb  "to  Me,"  is  in  the 
imperfect  tense,  and  consequently  the  participle  may  be  thus  rendered, 
**  Who  were  impotent  up  to  that  time."  Ver.  5 :  "  And  a  certain 
man  was  there,  who  had  an  infirmity  thirty  and  eight  years."  In 
this  verse  the  participle  is  not  preceded  by  the  article :  this,  however, 
signifies  that  a  certain  man  had  an  infirmity  when  he  was  present  at 
the  pool — ^not  at  the  time  when  St.  John  narrated  this  circumstance. 
But  with  a  view  to  expose  my  argument  to  ridicule,  the  Editor  puts 
his  own  words  into  my  mouth,  saying,  (p.  608,)  "  In  this  chapter,  ver. 
4,  we  have,  '  How  can  a  man  be  bom  when  he  is  old,'  literally, 
*  being  old,'  on  our  author's  plan,  '  having  been  old,  and  now  not 
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being  bo  ;' ''  and  so  on  in  all  the  aboye-etated  verses.  Bat  I  wonder 
how  he  could  mistake  what  I  have  advanced  in  my  Second 
Appeal  in  explanation  of  a  present  participle  preceded  by  the 
article  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  offering  (person)  for  him  shall 
be  the  right .  shoulder  : — the  eating  (person)  shall  wash  his  clothes. 
These  present  participles  are  referred  to  a  time  present  with  respect 
to  the  act  of  the  verbs  connected  with  them,  but  future  with 
respect  to  the  command  of  Ood."  Now  my  reader  may  judge 
whether  I  confined  the  meaning  of  a  present  participle  to  the  past 
tense,  as  the  Editor,  no  doubt  inadvertently,  misrepresents  my 
arguments. 

Thirdly.  I  beg  to  refer  the  Editor  to  the  translation  of  that  verse 
by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Campbell :  "  For  none  ascendeth  into  heaven^ 
but  he  who  descended  from  heaven,  the  Son  of  man,  whose  abode 
is  in  heaven  ;*'  in  which  the  sense  of  the  participle  is  referred  to  an 
indefinite  time ;  for,  a  person  whose  abode  is  in  London,  may  have 
his  temporary  residence  in  Paris. 

Forthly.  I  beg  also  to  refer  to  the  explanation  of  the  article  a 
before  a  participle,  given  by  Parkhurst :  "  xi.  With  a  participle  it 
may  generally  be  rende  red  by,  whOf  that,  which,  and  the  participle  as 
a  verb.  Thus  1  John  ii.  4,  d  Acycuv,  he  who  saith,  i.  e.,  the  (person) 
saying.    John,  i.  18, 6  <av  who  is  or  was,^* 

As  to  the  assertion  of  the  Editor,  that  where  the  time  of  the 
participle  "  being,''  found  in  the  phrase  "  being  in  heaven,"  referred 
to  the  verb  "  to  ascend  up  to  heaven,"  it  would  completely  prove  the 
ubiquity  of  Christ,  or  involve  perfect  absurdity, — ^I  presume  there 
would  be  neither  of  these  difficulties,  in  the  event  of  the  participle 
being  referred  to  the  verb  mentioned  in  the  verse  ;  for  one's  being  in 
heaven,  or  having  his  abode  in  heaven,  does  not  render  his  ascent  to 
heaven  impossible,  nor  does  it  tend  to  prove  his  deity.  Let  us  apply 
these  circumstatices  as  they  stand  literally  to  Moses  and  Elias,  who 
descended  from  their  heavenly  abode,  and  appeared  with  Jesus  Christ 
to  his  apostles,  (Matt.  xvii.  3,)  and  again  ascended,  would  it  prove 
their  ubiquity,  or  involve  absurdity  ?  But  is  there  anything  more 
absurd  than  an  attempt  to  prove  the  ubiquity  of  a  son  of  man 
capable  of  occupying  only  a  certain  small  space  on  earth  ? 

In  reply  to  his  assertion,  that  "  when  John  wishes  to  describe  a 
past  state  of  action  or  being,  he  chooses  some  past  participle,"  I  only 
beg  to  remind  him,  that  in  the  Greek  language  there  is  no  past  or 
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fatnre  participle  for  the  verb  to  he,  and,  consequently,  the  present 
participle  is  used  for  those  tenses  nnder  the  specific  rules.* 

As  to  the  second  passage  which  he  quoted  to  demonstrate  the 
ubiquity  of  Jesus,  (Matt,  xviii.  20,  "For  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,") 
I  observed  in  my  Second  Appeal,  "  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  saviour 
meant  here,  by  being  in  the  midst  of  two  or  three  of  his  disciples,  his 
guidance  of  them  when  joined  in  searching  for  the  truth,  without 
preferring  any  claim  to  ubiquity  ?  We  find  similar  expressions  in 
the  Scriptures  wherein  the  guidance  of  the  prophets  of  God  is  meant 
by  words  that  would  imply  their  presence.  Luke  xvi.  29 :  *  Abraham 
«aid  unto  him.  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets,  let  them  hear 
them.'  No  one  will  suppose  that  the  expression  is  intended  to  signify 
that  the  Jews  actually  had  Moses  and  the  prophets  in  person  among 
them,  or  that  they  could  hear  them  speak,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
words ;  nor  can  any  one  deduce  the  omnipresence  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets  from  such  expressions." 

The  Editor,  to  avoid  entering  into  the  main  argument,  puts  the 
foUowing  questions,  to  which  1  shall  now  reply.  1st.  "If  Christ 
guided  them,  must  he  not  have  been  with  them  for  that  purpose  ?" 
Yes,  he  has  been  with  them  in  the  same  manner  as  Moses  and  the 
prophets  have  been  with  the  Israelites,  as  is  evident  from  the  abov&- 
quoted  passage  of  Luke,  as  well  as  from  another  which  I  shall  now 
<ute.  1  John  iii.  24 :  "  And  he  that  keepeth  his  commandments 
•dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  him :  and  hereby  we  know  that  he  ahidetk 

*  The  true  explanatioii  of  the  verse  is  given  in  the  Improved  Vbbsi on,  as  foUows: 
"  Now  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  who  came  down  from  heaven,!  even 
the  Son  of  Man,  [who  is  in  heayen.] "  X 

t  "He  teho  eame  d&wn  from  heaven,]  This  daoae  is  correlative  to  the  preceding. 
If  the  fanner  is  to  be  understood  of  a  local  ascent,  the  latter  must  be  interpreted  of  a  local 
descent  But  if  the  former  clause  is  to  be  understood  figuratively,  as  Raphelius  and 
Doddridge  explain  it,  the  latter  ought,  in  all  reason,  to  be  interpreted  figuratively  likewise. 
If  ' to  ascend  into  heaven,'  signifies  to  become  acquainted  with  the  truths  of  God,  'to 
descend  from  heaven,'  is  to  bring  down,  and  to  discover  those  truths  to  the  world.  And 
this  text  clearly  explains  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  wherever  it  occurs  in  this  evangeUst. 
'Coming  down  from  heaven,'  means  coming  from  God,  (see  ver.  2.)  as  Nicodemua 
•expressed  it,  who  did  not.understand  Uiis  of  a  local  descent,  but  of  a  divine  commission. 
So  Christ  interprets  it  ver.  17  "  Sn. 

X  "  Who  is  in  heaeen.]  This  clause  is  wanting  in  some  of  the  best  copies.  If  ita 
authenticity  is  allowed,  it  is  to  be  understood  ol  the  knowledge  which  Christ  poesSeeed 
<d  the  Father's  wiU.  See  John  i.  18." 
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in  u$,  by  the  spirit  which  he  hath  given  us.**    2nd.     "  If  there  were 
only  two  Bnck  little  companies  eearching  for  the  truth  at  the  same 
moment,  must  he  not  have  possessed  ubiquity  to  guide  them  both  ?" 
I  reply  by  two  other  questions.    If  the  Jews  of  Galilee  and  of  Jeru- 
salem "  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets  '*  at  the  same  time  for  their 
guidance,  are  Moses  and  the  Prophets  to  be  supposed  to  have  been 
possessed  of  ubiquity  ?  After  Elijah  went  up  to  heaven,  (2  Kings,  ii. 
II,)  and  his  spirit  was  seen  resting  on  Elisha,  who  remained  on  earthy 
(ver.  15,)  does  the  circumstance  of  Elijah's  being  in  heaven,  and 
being  with  his  servant  Elisha  on  earth  in  spirit  at  the  same  time, 
prove  the  ubiquity  of  Elijah?    3rd.     The  Editor  asks,  *'  If  he  (Jesus) 
was  with  Christians  to  guide  them,  has  he  left  them  now  ?"  I  reply,, 
neither  Jesus  nor  Moses  and  the  prophets  have  now  forsaken  those 
that  sincerely  search  into  truth,  and  are  not  fettered   with  early- 
acquired   human  opinions.    4tlL  "How,  then,  can  he  be  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever?  '*  My  reply  is,  he  has  been  the  same 
in  like  manner  as  David  has  been,  in  "  keeping  the  law  continually 
for  ever  and  ever^    (Psalm  cxix.  44.)  5th.  "  Does  our  author  need  to- 
be  told  that  this  meant  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  V*^ 
I  reply,  that  this  expression  means  their  words  preserved  for  ever  by 
means  of  writing  as  the  statutes  of  God.    Psalm  cxix.  152 :  "  Con- 
ceming  thy  testimonies,  I  have  known  of  old  that  thou  hast  founded 
them  for  ever."    Ver.  89 ;  **  For  ever,  0  Lord,  thy  word  is  settled  in. 
heaven."    And  Deut.    xxxii.  1,  Moses  exclaims,   *'Give  ear,  O  ye 
heavens,  and  I  will  speak,  and  hear,  0  earth,  the  wcMrds  of  my  month ;. 
my  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  my  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew," 
&o.  6th.     "  Did  Jesus  mean  that  they  had  his  writings  with  them  ?*'    I 
reply,  he  meant,  of  course,   that  they  had  his  lowly  spirit,  and  his. 
words,  which  were  afterwards  published  and  preserved  in  writing*. 
7th.  "  Where  were  the  writings  of  Jesus  at  that  time  ?"    I  sud  not 
a  word  of  his  writings  in  my  Second  Appeal.     Why  the  Editor  puts- 
this  question  to  me,  I  know  not.    It  is,  however,  evident,   that  Jeeus 
himself,  while  on  earth,  like  other  prophets  of  God,  never  omitted 
•to  express  his  doctrines  and  precepts,  which  have  been  handed  down 
in  writing  up  to  this  day. 

SECOND  POSITION, 

The  Editor  quoted  Matthew  xi.  27,  "  No  man  knoweth  the  Son, 
bul^  the  Father  ;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Fathar,  save  the  Son, 
and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him, "  to  shew  that  Jeans- 
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ascribes  to  himself  a  knowledge  and  an  incomprehensibility  of  nature- 
equal  to  that  of  God.    I  consequently  asked  the  Editor  in  my  Second 
Appeal,  "  If  he  by  the  term  '  incomprehensible',  understands  a  total 
impossibility  of  being  comprehended  in  any   degree,   or  only  the 
impossibility  of  attaining  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Qod  ?"    If  the 
former,  we  must  be  under  the  necessity   of  denying  such  a  total 
incomprehensibility  of  the  Godhead  ;  for  the  very  passage  cited  by 
the  Editor  declares  God  to  be  comprensible  not  to  the  Son  alone,  but 
also  to  every  one  who  should  receive  revelation  from  the  Son ;  and 
in  John  xvi.  16,  1 7,  Jesus  ascribes  to  his  disciples  a  knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  fid i tor  considers  one   of  the  persons  of 
Gkxihead,  possessed  of  the  same  nature  with  God.     But  if  the  Editor 
understands  by  the  passage  he  has  quoted,  the  incomprehensibility  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  Godhead,  I  admit  the  position,  but  deny  his 
inference  that  such  an  incomprehensibility  proves  the  nature  of  the 
object  to  be  divine,  as  being  peculiar  to  God  alone,  for  it  appears  evi- 
dent that  a  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  even  of  a  common  leaf,  or  a 
visible  star,  surpasses  human  comprehension.     The   Elditor,  although 
he  filled  one  page  (610)  in  examining  that  part  of  the  reply,  yet  made 
no  direct  answer  to  the  foregoing  question,  but  repeats  his  inference 
from  these  passages,  "  that  Jesus  himself  can  comprehend  the  nature 
of  the  Father,  and  that  his  own  nature  is  equally  inscrutable  ;*'  but 
the  verse  in  question  does  not  convey  one  or  other  of  these  positions. 
As  to  the  first,  we  find  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  (**neither  knowedi 
any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will 
reveal  him*')  declaring  an  exception  to  the  general  assertion  made  in 
the  former  part  of  it ;  ('^neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father ;'')  that 
is,  the  Son,  and  those  to  whom  the  Son  reveals  Gt)d,  were  the  only 
individuals  that  knew  the  nature  of  the  Father.      Would  not  this 
exception  be  distinctly  contrary  both  to  the  sacred  authorities,  and  to- 
common  sense ;  as  the  scripture  declares  positively  that  the  nature  of 
Qod  is  incomprehensible  to  men  ?    Job  xxxiv.  26  :  "God  is  great,  we 
know  him  not;"  and  common  sense  teaches  us  every  moment,  that  if  the 
real  nature  of  the  works  of  God  is  incomprehensible  to  the  human 
intellect,  how  much  more  must  the  nature  of  God  himself  be  beyond 
himian  imderstanding !  As  to  the  second,  if  the  circumstance  of  the 
Son's  declaring  himself  (according  to  the  Editor)  to  be  inscrutable  in 
nature,  be  acknowledged  as  equalizing  him  with  God,  similar  dec- 
larations by  his  apostles  would  of  course  raise  them  to  the  same  footing 
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of  equality  with  the  Deity.  I  John  iiL  1 :  "Therefore  the  world 
knoweth  tw  not,  becsiue  it  knew  him  not,**  corrohoimted  by  Jdin  xrii. 
25,  "  O  righteone  Father,  the  world  hath  not  known  thee,"  &c.  It  is, 
4herefore,  evident,  that  neither  can  an  impoeaibility  of  oompiehmding 
•God,  in  any  degree,  be  meant  by  this  paaeage,  the  apostlea  haTing 
known  Qod  by  revelation ;  nor  can  the  comprehension  of  the  real  natoic 
of  God  be  onderaiood  by  it,  as  Bach  a  knowledge  is  declared  to  be  un- 
attainable by  mankind.  The  yerse  in  qneetion  mnst  be  thna  understood, 
as  the  meaning  evidently  is,  ''that  no  one  but  the  Father  can  folly  coxn- 
prehend  the  object  and  extent  of  the  Son*s  commission,  and  no  one 
bat  the  Son  comprehends  the  ooansels  and  designs  of  the  Father  with 
respect  to  the  instruction  and  reformation  of  mankind.  It  is  impossi* 
1)le  that  Jesas  can  be  speaking  here  of  the  person  and  nature  of  the 
Father,  for  this  he  did  not,  and  coald  not  reveal,  bein^  eseentially 
incomprehensible.  Neither,  therefore,  does  he  mean  the  nature  and 
person  of  the  Son.  What  Christ  knew  and  revealed  '  was  the  Father  s 
will ;'  corresponding  to  this,  '  that  which  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
only,  knew,  was  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  8on*s  commission.* " 
(Improved  Vebsion). 

THIHD  position. 

As  the  Editor  expressed  his  opinion  that  "  Jesus  exercised  in  an 
iindependent  manner  the  prerogative  of  forgiving  sin,  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  God,''  founding  this  opinion  upon  the  authority  of  Mark  ii,  o. 
Matt.  ix.  2,  "  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,"  I  inquired  in  my  Second 
Appeal,  "  Does  not  this  passage,  C  But  when  the  multitude  saw  it, 
.they  roarveUed,  and  glorified  Crod  who  had  given  such  power  unto 
I  men,  Matt.  ix.  8,)  convey  an  express  declaration  that  Jesus  was  ss 
much  dependent  on  God  in  exercising  the  power  of  forgiving  sins. 
and  healing  the  sick,  as  the  other  prophets  who  came  forth  from  God 
^before  him  ?"  To  which  the  Editor  replies,  "  We  answer,  only  in 
the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  who  knew  him  not,  but  took  him  for  s 
great  prophet." 

I  feel  surprised  at  the  assertion  of  the  Editor,  that  it  was  the 
dgnorant  multitude,  who  knew  not  of  the  nature  of  Jesus,  that  made 
ithe  following  declaration  "  who  had  given  such  power  to  men  ;"  since 
it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  which  speaks  by  the  mouth  of  the  evangelist 
Matthew,  saying,  '*  when  the  multitude  saw  it,  they  marvelled,  and 
.glorified  God,  who  had  given  such  power  unto  men." 
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I  wonder  how  the  Editor  ooold  allow  his  zeal  in  support  of  the 
rrinity  so  far  to  bias  his  mind,  that  he  has  attempted  to  weaken 
the  authority  of  the  holy  erangeUst,  by  ascribing  his  words  to  the 
ignorant  multitude  of  Jews.  I  wonder  still  more,  to  obsenre  that» 
notwithstanding  the  Editor  dedaree  the  apoedes  and  primitive 
Christians,  (whom  he  does  not  esteem  as  persons  of  the  Godhead,  but 
admits  to  be  mere  men,)  to  have  been  possessed  of  the  power  of 
pardoning  sins  through  the '  influence  of  Jesus ;  yet  he  maintains  the 
opinion,  that  none,  except  Gkxi,  can  forgire  sins,  even  through  the 
gift  of  the  Deity  himself. 

The  Editor  says,  "  Not,  howerer,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Scribes, 
who  were  better  acquainted  with  their  own  scriptures,  and  who, 
although  they  glorified  him  not  as  Gkxi,  could  not  restrain  themselYes 
from  acknowledging  the  display  of  his  Godhead  by  accusing  him  of 
blasphemy  on  that  yery  account.** 

The  Jews  were  so  ill-disposed  towards  Jesus,  that  this  is  not  the 
first  instance  in  which  they  sought  a  pretence  for  destroying  him 
under  the  charge  of  blasphemy ;  for  in  John  v.  16,  they  reeolye  to 
slay  him  merely  on  pretence  of  his  having  healed  a  man  on  the 
sabbath  day,  as  I  noticed  before ;  and,  in  chapter  ziL  10,  11,  they 
came  to  a  determination,  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  to  kill  him 
and  Lazarus  also,  whom  Jesus  raised  after  death,  though  tfiey  knew 
that  many  of  their  prophets  raised  the  dead,  without  offending  God  or 
the  people.  And  they  also  very  frequently  mistook  his  meaning.  But 
Jesus  often  forbore  to  repel  their  charges,  some  instances  of  which  I 
have  already  pointed  out  AstoJesus's  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  as  far  as  it  respects  his  diyine  commission  and  future  judgment, 
and  his  power  of  performing  miraculous  deeds,  even  sometimea without 
verbal  reference  to  God,  having  often  noticed  these  matters  I  ft^^ll  not 
recur  to  them  here. 

The  Editor  denies  the  apostles  having  been  impressed  with  a  belief, 
that  it  was  the  Almif^ty  Father  that  empowered  Jesus  to  forgive  sins 
and  to  perform  miracles.  I  therefore  refor  the  Editor  to  the  very  phrase, 
"Who  had  given  such  power  unto  men,*'  and  to  Acts  v.  31,  "Him  hath 
God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to 
give  repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sins.**  adii.  38,  "Through 
this  man  (meaning  the  Saviour)  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness 
ol  sins.**  Do  not  these  verses  shew,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Jesus 
received  from  God  the  power  of  forgiving  sins  on  sincere  repentance  T 
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llie  Editor  makes  no  direct  answer  to  I^ike  zxiiL  34,  in  which 
Jesns  prayt  to  the  Father  lor  the  pardon  of  the  mnrder  perpetrated  by 
the  Jews  upon  him,  nor  to  Luke  xi.  4,  Matt  vL  14,  which  I  qnoted  in 
my  Second  Appeal.  The  Editor  alludes  to  the  importance  of  the 
expression,  'That  thy  Son  may  glorify  thee."  But  by  referring  to  the 
Scriptnres,  he  wiU  find,  similar  terms  are  as  common  in  the  language 
of  the  Jews,  in  their  address  to  Qod,  as  any  other  expressions  of 
rererence  for  the  Deity. 

FOURTH  POSITION. 

With  a  view  to  substantiate  his  fourth  position,  that  almighty 
power  is  claimed  by  Jesus  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  the  Editor 
thus  comments  <m  the  passage,  John  y.  19 — 36,  quoted  by  me  in  my 
Second  Appeal :  "Jesos,  when  persecuted  by  the  Jews,  for  having 
healed  a  man  on  the  sabbath  day,  said  1£y  Father  worketh  hitherto, 
and  I  work.'  This  provoked  the  Jews  still  more,  because  he  had  now 
said,  that  Gkxi  was  his  Father,  making  himself  equal  with  Qod.*'  The 
Editor  adds,  "This  observation  shews  us,  that  not  only  the  Jews,  but 
John  himself » understood  Christ's  calling  Qod  his  Father,  to  be  making 
kinudf  Qod"  It  would  have  been  a  correct  translation  of  the  originsl 
Greek,  if  the  Editor  had  said,  "making  himself  equal  with,  or  like 
Qod,"  instead  of  ^'making  himself  Qod"  (vide  the  original  Greekj.  It 
is  obvious,  that  one's  calling  another  his  Father  gives  apparent  ground 
to  understand  that  there  is  an  equality  of  nature  or  likeness  of 
properties  between  them,  either  in  quantity  or  quality  of  power  in 
performing  works.  But  to  know  what  kind  of  equality  or  likeness 
should  be  meant  in  ch.  v.  18,  we  have  luckily  before  us  the  following 
texts,  in  which  Jesns  declares,  that  his  likeness  with  Qod  consisted  in 
doing  what  he  saw  the  Father  do,  and  quickening  the  dead  ;  avowing 
repeatedly,  at  the  same  time,  his  inferiority  to  and  dependence  on 
Gkxl,  in  so  plain  a  manner,  that  the  Jews  who  heard  him  abstained 
from  the  measures  of  persecution  that  they  had  intended  to  adopt, 
although  the  Saviour  continued  to  call  Gkxl  his  Father,  through  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  chapter,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Jews.  Nay, 
farther,  from  the  whole  of  his  conduct  and  instructions,  so  impressed 
were  the  Jews  with  his  dependence  upon  and  confidence  in  the 
Father  as  his  Ckxl,  that  when  he  was  hanging  on  the  cross  they  fixed 
upon  this  as  a  ground  of  taunt  and  reproach,  saying,  ''He  trusted  in 
Ckxi;  let  him  deliver  him  now,  if  he  will  have  him,  for  he  said 
'I  am  the  Son  of  God.' "    Matt  xxvii.  43. 
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Tke  Editor  then  proceeds  to  say,  "This  (charge  of  equality)  Jesus 
neither  denies  nor  corrects,  but  adds,  'The  Son  can  do  nothing  ol 
himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do,'  which  must  necessarily  be 
the  case,  if,  as  our  author  afi^ms,  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  in 
will  and  design."  I  ask  the  Editor,  whether  this  be  the  language  of 
one  who  is  Almighty  ?  If  the  Father  and  the  Son  be  equally  Almighty, 
why  should  the  Son  wait  until  the  Father  acts,  and  than  imitate  him  ? 
If  a  subordinate  officer,  having  been  accused  of  equalising  himself  with 
his  aoperior,  thus  declares,  "I  cannot  march  a  single  step  myself — 
but  where  I  see  him  march,  I  do  march,** — would  this  be  considered 
an  avowal  of  his  equality  with  his  superior  ?  My  readers  will  be  pleased 
to  judge.  The  Editor  then  says,  that  "Jesus  adds  iurther,  'For  what- 
ever things  he  doth,  these  also  doth  the  Son  likewise ;'  a  more  full 
declaration  of  equality  with  the  Father  cannot  be  imagined.  How 
could  the  Son  do  whatsoever*  the  Father  doth,  if  he  were  not  equal  to 
him  in  power,  wisdom,  truth,  mercy,  &o.  ?  *'  The  Editor  here  omits 
to  quote  the  very  next  line,  "  FOR  the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and 
eheweth  him  all  things  that  himself  doeth,'*  in  which  the  preposition 
"for"  assigns  reasons  for  the  Son's  doing  what  the  Father  doth ;  i.  e. 
since  the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  sheweth  him  his  works,  the  Son 
is  enabled  to  do  what  he  sees  the  Father  do.  To  the  Editor's  query, 
"What  finite  being  could  undei'stand  all  that.  God  doth,  if  shewn  him  ?" 
I  reply*  Divine  wisdom  will  of  course  not  shew  anything  to  one  whom 
it  has  not  previously  enabled  to  comprehend  it  How  coxdd  the 
following  passages  escape  the  memory  of  the  Editor,  when  he  put  the 
question :  Amos  iiL  7,  "Surely  the  Lord  God  will  do  nothing,  but 
revealeth  his  secret  unto  his  servants  the  prophets  ;"  Psalm  xzv.  14, 
"The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  &ar  him,  and  he  will  eheuf 
them  his  covenant"  ?  Did  not  they  understand  all  that  was  shewn  and 
revealed  unto  them?  If  they  did,  were  they,  in  consequence,  all 
infinite  beings,  as  the  Editor  argues,  from  this  circumstance,  Jesus 
is? 

The  Editor  proceeds  to  say,  "Jesus  adds,  'For  as  the  Father  quick- 
eneihthe  dead,  eyen  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will.'  Here, 
then,  he  declares  himself  equal  with  the  Father  in  sovereignty  of  wiU 
as  well  as  in  almighty  power."  The  Editor  again  omits  a  part  of  the 
sentence  which  runs  thus:  "So  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will ; 
FOR  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  aU  judgment 
unto  the  Son."    Does  not  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  shew  dearly. 
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that  the  power  ^ich  the  Son  enjoyed  in  qnickening  those  whom  he 
chose,  was  entirely  owing  to  the  oommission  given  him  by  the  Father? 
In  order  to  weaken  the  foroe  of  rerae  22,  the  Editor  says,  "The 
Father,  however,  whose  it  is  equally  with  the  son,  commits  all  jadg- 
ment  to  the  Son,  as  the  incarnate  mediator  between  God  and  man, 
because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man."  My  readers  may  observe,  ^t  if  Jesus 
received  aU  power  of  judging  men  in  his  human  nature,  he  must  have 
quickened  whom  he  pleased,  as  the  consequence  of  that  power,  in 
his  human  capacity ;  how,  then,  could  the  Editor  infer  the  deity  of 
Jesus  from  one  circumstance  (quickening  the  dead)  which  entirely 
depends  upon  another,  the  power  of  judging,)  enjoyed  by  him  in  his 
human  nature  ?  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  individual  instances 
of  the  dead  being  raised  by  Jesus  is  here  meant,  I  may  just  mentioa 
that  he  exercised  this  power  in  common  with  other  prophets. 

As  to  his  assertion,  that  the  work  of  judging  mankind  belongs,  by 
nature,  equally  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Father,  I  only  refer  the  Editor 
to  Matt.  six.  28,  and  Luke  zxii.  29,  30,  in  which  the  apoetlea  are 
represented  as  invested  with  the  power  of  judging  the  Twelve  Tribes 
of  Israel,  and  to  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  which  ascribes  the  power  of  judging  the 
world  to  righteous  men ;  and  I  hope  that  the  Editor  will  be  convinced, 
from  iheae  authorities,  that  the  *'  work  of  judging  mankind  "  does 
not  belong,  by  nature,  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Father."  He  introduces, 
in  the  course  of  this  argument,  John  viii.  58,  and  Rev.  i.  8,  which  I 
have  often  examined  in  the  preceding  pages. 

He  at  last  comments  on  verse  23,  "  That  all  men  should  honour 
the  Son  as  they  honour  the  Father,'*  saying,  that "  to  this  glorious 
declaration  of  the  Son's  (Godhead,  our  author  merely  objects,  that  this 
means  likeness  in  nature  and  quality,  and  not  in  exact  degree  of 
honour.  But  what  are  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  honour  paid  to 
Qod  the  Father  ?  Divine  honour  of  the  highest  kind  and  such  as 
can  be  given  to  no  creature."  The  phrases,  "  to  honour  Qod,  and  to 
adore  Ood,"  are  used  in  quite  different  senses ;  the  latter  being 
peculiarly  applicable  to  Gk>d,  but  the  former  generally  implying  only 
such  manifestation  of  reverence  as  one  may  bestow  on  his  father,  or 
on  another  worthy  of  respect  Mai.  L  6 :  "  A  son  honoureth  his 
father,  and  a  servant  his  master :  if  then  I  be  a  Father,  where  is  mine 
honour,  &o.  ?  '*  Here  Gkxl  requires  the  same  kind  of  honour  to  be 
paid  him  as  is  due  to  a  father.  Does  Qod  here  bring  himself  in 
consequence,  to  a  level  with  a  parent  ?  1  Sam.  iL  30 :  **  £at  now  the 
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Locd  aaith,  Ba  it  far  from  me :  for  them  thftt  hanonr  me,  I  will 
hoiunir.*' — ^Here  the  maailestetiim  of  honour  between  GkKl  and  men 
is  reciprocal;    but  in  any  aenae  whatBoerer,  no  worahip  can  be 
reciprocally  offered  by  Qod  and  hia  creatnrea.    The  Editor  again 
adTsnces,  that  "  the  fact  ia,  that  thia  phraae '  (u, '  reaUy  refera  to 
degree  aa  well  aa  to  nature ;  aee  Matt.  zz.  14 :  '  I  will  give  tmto  thia 
laat  eyen  aa  unto  thee/  that  ia,  preciaely  aa  moch  aa  one  penny.'*    I 
deny  the  accuracy  of  thia  rule  of  the  Editor,  aince  "aa,"  in  almoat 
all  inatancea,  refers  either  to  degree  or  nature,  or  to  aome  kind  of 
reaemblance,  a  few  of  which  I  ahall  here  notice.    Gtl.  ir.  14,  Pbul 
says  to  the  Galatians.    **  But  received  me  a$  an  angd  of  God,  eyen  aa 
Christ  Jesiu**    Did  Paul  permit  the  Cklatians  to  receive  him  with 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  honour,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  as  was 
due  to  Christ  Jesus  ?    Matt.  x.  25 :  "  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple 
that  he  66  M  hi$  nuuter,  and  the  servant  as  his  Lord,*'  Sec,    Did 
Matthew  mean  here  precise  equality  in  kind  and  degree,  between  a 
disciple  and  his  master,  and  a  servant  and  his  Lord  ?  zix.  19 :  "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thysell"    Did  the  Saviour  mean  here, 
that  precisely  the  same  quality  and  degree  of  love,  which  one  entertains 
towards  himself,  should  be  entertained  towards  others  ?  Gen.  iii.  22 : 
"Behold  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us."  Did  Adam  then  become,  both 
in  nature  and  degree,  eqnaUy  wise  with  the  Omniscient  Qod  ?    Now, 
my  readers  will  judge  whether  or  not  such  a  phrase  as  "men  should, 
or  may,  honour  the  Son  as  they  honour  the  Father,"  equalises  the  Son, 
in  nature  and  degree,  with  the  father.    As  to  the  verM  above-quoted, 
(Matt  zx.  14),  it  implies  sameness  in  degree,  and  not  neceaaarily 
sameness  in  kind,  for  the  same  sum  may  be  given  in  different  currency. 
The  Editor  quotes  Heb.  iii.  3,  4,  in  order  to  shew  "in  what  sense  the 
Prophet  to  be  sent  was  like  Moses."    As  I  examined  this  verse  inpsge 
365, 1  wiU  not  recur  to  it  again.    I  only  remind  the  Ekiitor  of  Dent. 
xviiL  15, 18,  where  he  will  perceive  in  what  sense  Jehovah  himsdf 
drew  a  likeness  between  the  Saviour  and  Moses,  which  passage  is 
repeated  in  Acts  iii.  22,  and  alao  of  St  Matthew  xvii.  3,  as  well  as 
of  Mark  ix  4,  wherein  they  *ecq>ress  a  wish  to  manifest  the  same 
reverence  to  the  Saviour  as  to  Moeea  and  Elias ;  but  it  is  quite  optional 
with  the  Editor  to  treat  Moses  in  any  manner  he  pleases^ 

la  answer  to  his  inquiry.  "Why  should  it  olfond  our  author,  that 
iriMn  the  Son,  lor  the  suffering  of  death,  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  Ac,  ?"  my  reply  is,  that  it  does  not  offend  me  in  the  leaat ;  but 


God, 
of 
of  Oodii 
being  sabjecfed  to  desdi  and  ■eifiUida. 

The  Yj^iar  orerlookerl  sereral  other  passages,  quoted  br  me,  among 
which  there  wis  Ifatt.  zz.  23 :  '^o  tat  on  mj  right  hand,  and  on  hit 
left,  is  not  mine  to  gire,  but  to  them  for  whom  it  is  pr^ttred  of  mr 
Father,'' 

He  perhaps  hesitated  to  retjrom  the  sophistry  need  bj  the  orthodox, 

that  JeSQS  denied  \jff^gfnt\mrmmt^A  nf  almijgrhty  pnanw  nnlj  in  hi«  hnmsn 

capacity.  The  Editcv,  it  is  possible,  perceired,  that  as  the  ^p  of  aH 
power  to  Jesos,  mentioned  in  Matt.  xxriiL  18,  is  explained  bj  the 
orthodox  of  his  hnman  capacity  ;  the  denial  of  almi^Qr  power  cooM 
not,  therefore,  be  understood  of  that  very  human  nature  in  which  he  is 
said  to  hare  possessed  it 

FIFTH  FOSfTlOir. 

The  Editor  says,  that  "our  aothor^s  objections  to  the  fifth  positinDt 
that  Jesns's  having  all  judgment  oommitted  to  him,  prorea  his  om- 
niscieoce,  hare  been  so  foUy  met  already,  that  scarcely  anythisg 
remains  to  be  added." 

In  answer  to  which,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  the  signmenta  sddacsd 
by  the  Editor  haFing  been  prerioosly  noticed,  it  istfaerelore  left  to  my 
resders  to  examine  them,  and  to  eome  to  a  determination  wbaiiher  tbej 
tend  to  prove  the  omniscience  of  the  Son  or  not.  The  Editor,  howeverT 
adds  here,  that  omniscience  is  essential  to  the  act  of  jndging  maakiiMi 
As  I  have  already  dwelt  mnch  on  this  snbject  in  the  pteceding  psra^ 
graph,  I  beg  to  refer  my  readers  to  them,  whernn  they  will  fiad  that 
the  Bern's  knowledge  of  the  events  of  this  world  extends  no  farther 
thsn  as  respects  the  office  of  judging  mankind ;  that  otbenare  declai«<i 
to  be  rested  with  the  power  of  judging  the  world  as  well  as  the  Son ; 
and  that  the  Son  positively  denies  his  omniscienoe  in  Mark  xiii.  32. 
The  Editor  concludes  by  saying,  that '''his  (Father^s)  giving  him 
'to  have  life  in  himself'  refers  ^^diolly  to  his  being  the  mediator 
in  human  flesh."  It  settles  the  question  at  once,  that  whenever 
and  in  whatever  capacity  Jesus  is  declared  to  have  had  life,  he  hsd 
it  as  a  gift  of  the  Father ;  and  the  object  of  ciur  inquiry  and  xewenoe 
is  the  Son  endowed  with  hie,  and  not  one  destitute  of  it. 
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SIXTH  POSITION. 

The  Editor  begins  by  obserring,  that  "  to  the  sixth  position,  that 
Jesus  accepted  worship  due  to  CKxi  alone,  ovr  author  objects» 
*  That  the  word  '  worship,*  both  in  common  acceptation  and  scriptural 
writings,  is  used  sometimes  as  implying  an  external  mark  of  religions 
xeverence  paid  to  Gkxi,  and  at  other  times  as  signifying  merely  the 
token  of  civil  respect  due  to  superiors  ;*  that  those  who  worshipped 
Jesus  did  not  believe  him  to  be  God,  or  one  of  the  three  persons  of 
the  Qodhead  ;  and  Jesus,  in  his  acknowledged  human  capacity,  never 
prayed  to  himself,  or  directed  his  followers  to  worship  or  pray  to  him.* 
Granting  that  *  worship*  in  English,  and  vpaavMvi^  in  Greek,  are 
sometimes  used  to  denote  civil  respect,  and  that  the  worship  paid  by 
the  servant  to  his  master.  Matt,  xviii.  26,  and  by  the  people  to  David, 
meant  merely  civil  respect,  still  the  position  is  not  touched  in  the 
least  degree."  The  reason  which  the  Editor  assigns  for  this  positioa 
not  being  touched,  is,  that ''  whether  the  blind  mm,  the  lepers,  the 
mariners,  and  others,  knew  what  they  did  in  worshipping  Jesus,  is  not 
80*  much  the  question,  as  whether  Jeeua  knew ;  for  if  he  suffered 
them,  even  through  ignorance,  to  yield  him  divine  worship,  when 
Peter  did  not  suffer  it  in  Cornelius  for  a  moment,  unless  he  were 
God,  he  must  have  bad  less  discernment  or  less  piety  and  concern 
for  the  Divine  honour  than  his  own  disciples."     P.  618. 

As  the  Editor  agrees  that  the  term  *^ '  worship,  in  English*  and 
npofTXw^m  in  Greek,  are  sometimes  used  to  denote  civil  respect,*' 
it  is  of  course  neoessaty  to  ascertain  whether  the  blind  man, 
&c.,  knew  what  they  did  in  worshipping  Jesus :  that  is,  whether, 
they  meant  to  bestow  civil  respect,  or  to  offer  religious  reverence. 
But  from  all  the  local  circumstances  which  I 'pointed  out  in  the 
Second  Appeal,  it  is  evident  that  they,  as  well  as  Jesus,  knew 
that  they  were  manifesting  civil  respect  only  by  worshipping 
him,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  evident,  from  the  circumstances 
of  David's  not  declining  to  receive  worship  from  the  people  and 
Daniel  from  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  the  people  and  king  in- 
tended merely  civil  respect  to  them.  As  to  Peter's  rejection 
of  the  worship  offered  him  by  Cornelius,  it  may  easily  be  accounted 
for,  since,  as  Jesus  was  aiidowed  with  the  power  of  knowing  things 
connected  with  his  divine  commission,  so  Peter  had  the  knowledge  of 
secret  events  concerning  his  apostolic  duty.  From  the  language 
which  the  blind  man  and  others  .used,  and  from  his  knowledge  of 
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their  thoughts,  the  Sayionr,  like  other  ancient  prophets,  gave  a  tacit 
consent  to  the  worship  (or,  properly  speaking,  civil  nTerenoe)  offered 
by  them  :  while  Peter  rejected  the  worship  offered  him  by  Cornelius, 
knowing  that  he  meant  it  as  an  external  mark  of  religions  TeTerence, 
which  was  dne  to  Qod  alone,  as  is  evident  from  the  language  of  Peter, 
"  I  myself  am  a  man."  Having  already  noticed  the  ezdamation  of 
Thomas  I  shall  not  recur  to  the  subject  in  this  place. 

The  Editor  says,  "  Was  Stephen  (ignorant)  when  he  committed  to 
him  his  departing  soul  in  language  similar  to  that  in  which  Christ 
on  the  cross  had  committed  his  spirit  to  the  Father  ?" 

The  language  of  Stephen  alluded  to  by  the  Editor,  and  that  of 
Christ,  bears  little  resemblance.    Among  the  many  expressions  attri- 
buted to  Jesus  on  the  cross,  none  of  them  resemble  the  invocation 
of    Stephen,   except  that  given  in  Luke  xxiii.  46,  "  Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit  ;**   which  is  natural  for  evexy  human 
being  having  any  idea  of  Gkxi,  or  feelings  of  devotion  on  the  approach 
of  death.  Stephen's  exclamation  (Acts  vii.  59,  "  Lord  Jesos^  receive 
my  spirit")  was  merely  an  application  to  Jesus  in  preference  to 
the  angels  of  death,  whom  he  expected  to  receive  his  soul  and 
convey  it  to  the  bosom  of  the  Divinity.    The  notion  of  angels  of 
death  receiving  and  conveying  away  the  spirit  at  the  time  of  dissolu- 
tion, is  familiar  to  the  Jews,  in  common  with  other  Eastern  nations, 
as  appears  from  their  traditions,  and  from  Prov.  xvi.  14,  "  The  wiath 
of  a  king  is  as  messengers  "  (in  the  Hebrew,  properly,  "  angels*')  ''of 
dsath" — ^i.  e.  in  a  despotic  country,  the  displeasure  of  the  tyrant  is 
equivalent  to  death.      From  Stephen's  saying,  that  he  saw  "the 
Son  of  Man  stcmding  on  the  right  hand  of  Qod,"  we  may  easily 
perceive  the  notion  which  he  had  formed  of  the  nature  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

As  to  Christ's  offering  prayers  and  worship  to  the  Father,  and 
directing  his  apostles  to  do  so,  the  Editor  attributes  them  to  the  "  state 
of  humiliation  in  which  his  infinite  love  to  sinners  had  placed  him." 
If  Jesus  deemed  it  necessary,  in  his  human  capacity,  to  offer  up  pray- 
ers, thanksgiving,  and  worship,  to  Gkxi  the  Father  alone,  notwith- 
standing he  was  filled  bodily  with  God  the  Son,  (according  to  the 
Editor,)  and  to  direct  his  apostles  to  follow  his  example,  is  it  not 
incumbent  upon  us  also,  in  following  his  pattern,  to  thank,  pray  to, 
and  worship  the  Father  oZoym,  as  long  as  toe  are  human?    But  th^ 
truth  is,  that  the  assertion  of  the  Editor,  attributing  Christ's  devotioo 
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towards  God  to  his  haman  aatare,  is  entirely  uiiBapported  by  scrip* 
land  authority. 

The  Editor  further  says,  that  if  Jesos  were  not  Qod,  the  apostles,, 
the  primitiTe  saints,  and  the  angels  in  heaven,  would  be  guilty  oi 
idolatry,  and  the  Eternal  Father  of  encouraging  it. 

To  quit  the  Father  and  Jesus  Christ  of  the  charge  of  encouraging 
idolatry,  and  the  apostles,  and  the  saints,  and  the  angels,  of  the  sin  o£ 
idol  worship,  it  suffices  to  quote  Matthew  ir.  10,  A  iry  iu0^  XarpwiF  u^ 
"  Him  only  shalt  thou  senre."  This  commandment  of  the  Father  of 
the  universe,  to  be  found  in  Deut  vi.  13,  repeated  and  communicated  to 
Christians  l^  the  most  exalted  amcmg  the  prophets  (who  enjoins  reli«^ 
gious  adoration  to  be  offered  to  the  Father  alone)  sufficiently  vindicates 
God  and  his  Christ  from  the  above  charge.  The  apostles  so  strictly 
observed  this  divine  communication  through  their  Master,  under  the* 
CSiristian  dispensatian,  that,  thiouj^ut  the  uhole  New  Testement,. 
they  applied  exclusively  to  Ood  alone  this  verb,  Xarp^^,  (rendered  inr 
the  English  version  "  to  terve,**)  and  not  once  to  Jesus,  or  to  any  other 
being  in  any  book  of  the  New  Testament ;  while,  on  similar  occasions, 
they  used  for  him  or  others  the  verbs  8oi»X<v»  or  SioSovctt,  rendered 
also  in  the  English  version  **  to  serse",  which  tends  no  less  to  vindicate 
them.  They  further  pronounce  those  who  serve  (from  the  ver1> 
XarpfiNtf)  any  one  except  God,  to  be  rebels  and  idolators, — Ronu 
i.  25 ;  Acta  vii.  42.  I  now  entreat  the  Editor  to  examine  the  subject^ 
and,  by  following  the  example  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  sainta, 
^oiify  a  religion  intended  to  be  raised  far  above  the  debasement  oi 
idolatry. 

THE  SBVBNIH  AND  LAST  POSITION. 

Hie  Editor  having  attempted  to  prove  the  deity  of  the  Son,  and 
the  personality  o^  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
names  being  associated  with  that  of  the  Father  of  the  universe,  I 
observed  in  my  Second  Appeal,  that  **  a  profession  of  belief  in  God 
is  unquestionably  common  to  all  religions  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  upon  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  each  is  dis» 
tingnished  from  the  other  by  a  public  profession  of  faith  in  their 
respective  founders,  expressing  such  profession  in  a  language  that 
may  clearly  exhibit  the  inferior  nature  of  those  founders  to  the  Divine 
Being,  of  whom  they  declare  themselves  the  messengers."  "The- 
Jews  claim  that  they  have  revelation  rendering  a  belief  not  in  God 
alone,  but  in  Moses  also,  incumbent  upon   them.    Exod.  xiv.  Sir 
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*  The  people  feared  the  Lord,  and  believed  the  Lord,  and  his  servant 
Moses '  (to  which  Jesos  also  refers  in  John  y.  45,  '  There  is  one  that 
accoseth  yon,  even  Moses,  in  whom  ye  trust*).    If  baptism  were  ad- 
ministered to  one  embracing  Christianity,  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  Holy  Spirit,  he  would  Uiereby  no  more  become  enrolled  as  a 
Christian  than  as  a  Jew  or  a  Mdiommudan ;  for  both  of  them,  in 
<x>mmon  with  Christians,  would  readily  submit  to  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  God,  or  his  prevailing  infinence  over  the  universe."     I  afitai^ 
-wards  added,  in  the  discussion  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  *'  QoA 
is  invariably  represented  in  revelation  as  the  main  object  of  belief, 
receiving  worship  and  prayers  that  proceed  from  the  heart  thioagh 
ihe  firstrbom  of  every  creature,  the  Messiah,  ('  No  man  cometh  onto 
ihe  Father  but  by  me,*)  and  leading  such  as  worship  him  in  spirit,  to 
righteous  conduct,  and  ultimately  to  salvation,  through  his  guiding 
influence,  which  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit  ('  When  he,  the  spirit  of 
truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  unto  all  truth ').  There  is,  therefore, 
a  moral  obligation  on  those  who  avow  the  truth  of  such  revelation, 
to  profess  their  belief  in  Goi  as  the  sole  object  of  worship ;  and  in 
the  Son,    through   whom  they,    as  Christians,  should  offer  divine 
hc»nage ;  and  also  in  the  holy  influence  of  Qod,  from  which  they 
.-should  expect  direction  in  the  paths  of  righteousness,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  their  sincere  prayer  and  supplication.    For  the  same  reason 
also,  in  publicly  adopting  this  religion,   it  is  proper  that  those  tiho 
receive  it  should  be  baptized  in  tibe  name  of  the  Father,  who  is 
the  object  of  worship ;  of  the  Son,   who  is  the  mediator ;  and  of 
that  influence  by  which  spiritual  blessings  are  conveyed  to  man- 
kind,  designated  in  scripture  as  the  Comforter,  Spirit  of  Truth,  or 
Holy  Spirit.'*    And  to  prove  the  error  of  the  idea  that  the  association 
•of  names  of  individuals  with  that  of  God,  in.  a  religious  profession 
or  belief,  which  is  more  essential  than  any  external  mark  of  profession, 
•could  identify  or  equalize  those  individuals  with  God,  I  quoted,  Exod. 
ziv.  31,  which  I  have  just  repeated,  and  2  Chron.  xx.  20,  '^Jehoshapbat 
stood  and  said.  Hear  me,  0  Judah,  and  ye  inbabitants  of  Jerusalem ; 
believe  in  the  r/)rd  your  God,  so  shall  ye  be  established  ;  believe  his 
Prophets,  so  shall  ye  prosper," — wherein  the  names  of  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  of  God  are  associated  with  that  of  the  Beity.    Besides,  I 
observed  to  the  Editor,  that  "  fire  worshippers,  for  instance,  insisting 
on  the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  in  example  of  the  Beverend  Editor, 
might  refer  to  that  text  in  the  3rd  chapter  of  Matthew,  repeated  in 
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Lake  iii.  16^  in  which  it  is  annoiiiic^d  that  J«flma  '  will  baptise  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fin ;  *  and  they  might  contend,  that  if 
the  association,  in  the  rite  of  baptism,  of  the  names  of  the  son 
and  Hdy  Ghost  with  that  of  the  Fathw  be  supposed  to  prove 
their  divinity,  it  is  dear  that  Fire  also,  being  awociated  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  same  rite,  must  likewise  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  Godhaad.''  He  keeps  all  these  arguments  out  of  view, 
and,  according  to  his  usual  mode  of  reasoning,  repeats  again  in 
his  reply  what  he  thought  the  purport  of  Heb.  L  10,  Rev.  ii.  29, 
and  has  recouzse  again  to  the  an^  oiE  Bochim,  Ac,  which,  having  no 
relation  to  the  subject  in  question,  and  having  been  often  examined 
in  the  preceding  pages,  I  shall  pass  by  here.  His  only  remark  con- 
cerning this  last  position  is,  that  "  had  the  passage  **  (respecting  bdief 
in  Qod  and  hU  wnmU  Mo$08)  *'  quoted  from  flxod.  xix.  31,  been  t^ot 
formnlaiy,  instead  of- being  a  part  of  a  narrative,  the  omission  in  the 
baptismal  rite  of  the  clause  'his  servant,'  woukl  have  been  fatal  to 
his  objection.  If,  then,  the  phrase  '  hiei  servant,*  marks  the  inferior 
nature  of  this  messenger  of  Gkxl,  the  omission  of  it  in  the  circumstan- 
ces just  mentioned,  uiiavoidably  proves  the  equality  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,"  do.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  too  obvious  to  need 
proof,  that  evBcy  circumstance  meotioaed  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, even  in  the  form  of  narrative,  if  approved  of  GkxU  is  worthy 
of  attention,  though  not  stated  in  the  formulary  of  a  religious  rite. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  the  passage  quoted  by  me  from  2  Chronicles, 
is  a  commandment  enjoining  belief  in  God  aAd  his  Prophets,  even 
with  the  omission,  so  much  desired  by  our  Eklitor,  of  the  term  "  his 
servants,"  Does  this  formulary,  I  ask,  with  the  omission  of  the  term 
'* his  servants"  prove  the  equality  of  the  Father  and  the  Prof^ets, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  associated  with  God  in  a  solemn 
religious  injunction  ? 

In  the  third  place,  the  term  **  Son,'*  equally  with  the  word  ^'servant," 
denotes  the  inferiority  of  Jesus  as  plainly  as  any  expression  intended 
to  denote  inferiority  can  possibly  do.  But  the  Editor  says,  that  "never 
was  there  a  more  humble  begging  of  the  question  than  the  assertion 
that  the  epithet '  Son '  ought  to  be  understood  and  admitted  by  every 
one  as  expressiag  the  created  nature  of  Christ ; — Why  ought  it  thus 
to  be  undevslood  and  admitted  ?"  I  answer,  because  common  sense 
teUs  us  that  a  son,  as  well  as  a  servant,  must  be  acknowledged  tp  be 
inferior  to  his  &ther  or  master.    Again,  we  find  David  called  the 
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son  of  Ood,  Bdomon  the  Son  of  God,  Adam  the  Son  of  God,  and,  in 
short,  the  whole  children  of  Iweel  denominated  eons  of  God,  yet  i^ 
presented  in  scripture  as  inferior  to  God  their  Father ;  nay,  mors- 
orer,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  poeitiyely  dedaree  himself  to  be  inleiior 
to  his  Father,—"  My  Father  is  greater  than  L" 

Onr  Editor  pnts  again  another  query,  (p.  622,)  "Can  he  ever 
prore  that  among  men  a  son  mnst  be  of  a  natnre  inferior  to  hia 
father?*'  I  reply  by  putting  another  qnestian  to  him :  Can  the  Editor 
ever  prore,  that  among  men  a  servant  must  bs  of  a  nature  inferior 
to  his  master?  If  he  cannot,  are  we  to  snppose  Moses,  a  servant  of 
God,  equal  in  nature  with  the  Deity  ?  The  fact  is,  that  among  men  a 
servant,  a  son,  and  a  grandson,  are  of  the  same  nature  with  their 
masters,  or  fa&ers ;  but  when  creation  is  not  effected  in  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  nature,  there  need  not  be,  and  is  not,  an  identity  of  nature 
between  one  who  is  called  father,  and  another  called  son ;  so  wbai 
service  is  performed  by  men  to  others  not  of  their  own  kind,  oneneea 
of  nature  is  not  necessarily  found  between  the  servant  and  the  person 
served. 

The  Editor  concludes  the  proposition,  saying  that  "  Our  author 
declines  renewing  the  subject  lelative  to  Christ's  declaration,  '  Lo,  I 
am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world',  which,  however,  we 
are  not  aware  he  has  ever  yet  discussed."  The  &ct  is,  in  examining 
Matt  xviii.  20,  "  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,"  which  ihe  Editor  quoted  to 
establish  the  ubiquity  of  the  Son,  I  inquired  in  my  Second  Appeal,  "Is 
it  not  evident  that  the  Saviour  meant  here,  by  being  in  the  midst  of 
two  or  three  of  his  disciples,  his  guidance  to  them  when  joined 
together  in  searching  for  the  truth  ?  We  find  similar  dpressions 
in  the  Scriptures,  wherein  the  guidance  of  the  Prophets  of  God  is 
also  meant  by  words  that  would  imply  their  presence."  Luke  xvi. 
29 :  "  Abraham  said  unto  him.  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
let  them  hear  them."  And  upon  the  Editor's  quoting  Matt  zxviii. 
20,  "  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,"  in  all 
probability  to  establish  the  ubiquity  of  Jesus,  I  said  in  my  Second 
Appeal,  "  I  will  not  renew  the  subject,  as  it  has  been  abeady  dis- 
cussed in  examining  the  first  position;"  having  shewn  there  that, 
by  the  presence  of  Christ  and  that  of  other  Plt^eta  that  may  be 
observed  in  any  part  of  the  Bible,  their  spiritual  guidance  should  be 
understood.    My  readers,  therefore,   may  judge  whether  or  not  the 
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purport  of  the  last-mentioiied  verse  is  connected  with  the  Bubject  di»- 
ciiBsed  in  eTamining  the  first  position.  I  entreat  the  Editor,  however, 
to  reflect  on  the  last  phrase  of  the  verse  in  question,  i.  e.  "  always  to 
the  end  of  the  world,"  which,  so  hx  from  evincing  Christ's  eternal 
existence,  implies  that  his  influence  over  his  disciples  extended  only 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  when  he  shall  be  himself  subject  to  the 
Father  of  the  universe,  1  Ck>r.  xv.  28. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
On  the  Hdy  Spirit  and  other  euhjeete. 

I  EXPRESSED  my  surprise,  in  my  Second  Appeal,  at  the  Editor's 
having  "  noticed,  in  so  short  and  abrapt  a  manner,  the  question  of  the 
personality  and  deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  although  the  Eklitor  esteems 
the  Son  and  the  Spirit  as  equally  distinct  persons  of  the  Gkxihead." 
I  feel  now  still  more  surprised  to  observe,  that  the  Editor,  in  his 
present  review  also  has  noticed,  in  the  same  brief  manner,  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  as,  while  he  fills  more  than  a  hundred 
pages  in  support  of  the  deity  of  the  tecond  person,  he  has  not  allowed 
even  a  single  page  to  the  question  of  the  third.  He,  at  the  same 
time,  overlooks  almost  all  the  arguments  I  have  advanced  against  his 
feeble  attempt  to  prove  the  personality  and  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  in  many  other  places  of  the  Second  Appeal.  The  Editor,  how- 
ever, first  says,  that  "  If  he  in  whom  dwelt  all  truth,  has  declared  him 
(the  Holy  Ghost,  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19)  to  be  as  distinct  in  person,  and 
as  worthy  of  worship  and  adoration,  as  the  Father  and  himself,  no 
further  evidence  is  needed  either  to  his  personality  or  Godhead." 
Had  the  Editor  thought  the  quotation  of  a  single  verse  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  avoiding  the  discussion  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  might  have,  on  the  same  ground,  omitted  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  noticing,  in  like  manner,  a 
single  verse  of  scripture,  which  he  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Son,  and  thus  saved  me  the  trouble  of  a  long  contro- 
versy. If  the  association  of  names,  in  a  religious  rite,  were  to  be 
admitted  as  a  proof  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  power 
of  Gkxl,  another  divine  attribute,  should  be  considered  GkxL  himself, 
it  being  also  mentioned  jointly  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  rite  of 
Unction  (Acts  z.  38)  ;  and  Fire  also  should  be  supposed  to  be  a 
distinct  person  of  the  Gbdhead,  because  we  find  Fire  associated  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  same  rite  of  baptism,  as  I  before  observed 
(Luke  iii.  16) ;  but  I  shall  not  recur  to  this  subject,  having  fully 
examined  it. 

Notwithstanding  my  plain  declaration,  in  the  Second  appeal,  that 
"  with  respect  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  must  confess  my  inability  to  find 
a  eingle  paeeage  in  the  whole  Scriptures,  in  which  the  Spirit  is 
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addressed  as  Qod,  or  as  a  person  of  God,  so  an  to  afford  belierers  of 
the  Trinity  an  excuse  for  their  profession  of  the  Gkxlhead  of  the- 
Holy  Ghost ; "  the  Editor  thought  it  advisable  not  to  dwell  on  th& 
subject,  and  only  observes,  "  Were  it  needful,  indeed,  a  rich  fulness 
of  scripture  .proof  could  be  adduced  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit,  aa 
well  as  tile  Son ;  but  the  selection  of  a  few  passages  will  be  quite 
sufficient."  These  are  as  follows :  the  first  are  from  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  xvi.  13,^26;  xri.  8,  11 ;  and  the  last  are  from  Acts  x.  20, 
and  xii.  2.  The  Editor  here  overlooks  entirely  what  I  stated  in  the 
Second  Appeal,  on  this  very  point ;  this  is,  if  from  the.  consideratioa 
of  such  expressions  as,  "  God  will  send  the  Holy  Spirit,"  "  The  Holy 
Spirit  will  teach  you."  The  Holy  Spirit  will  reprove  the  world,"  "  The 
Holy  Spirit  will  glorify  me,"  the  Spirit  be  acknowledged  a  separate 
person  of  the  Deity,  what  would  the  Editor  say  of  other  attributes,, 
such  as  mercy,  wrath,  truth,  &c.,  which  are  also,  in  a  similar  manner, 
pesonified  in  various  instances  ?  Psalm  Ivii.  3 :  *'  God  shall  Bend 
forth  his  mercy  and  truth. "  Ltxxv.  10 :  **  Mercy  and  truth  are  met 
together ;  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other.  Ixxxix. 
14  :  "  Mercy  and  truth  shall  go  before  thy  face.  "  xciv  18  :  "  My  foot 
slippeth  ;  Thy  Mercy,  0  Lord,  held  me  up.  "  "  Thy  mercy,  0  Lord,, 
is  in  the  heavens.  "  "  For  there  is  wrath  gone  out  from  the  Lord, " 
(Numb.  xvi.  46.) 

In  the  course  of  citing  the  above  verses  of  John  and  Acts,  the 
Editor  quotes  Acts  v.  3  :  ''  Why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart  to  lie 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  ?"  4.  "  Thou  haft  not  lied  unto  men  but  unto  God ;" 
whence  he  concludes,  that  he  that  lieth  to  the  Holy  Spirit  lieth  to- 
Gk)d,  and,  consequently,  the  Spirit  is  Gkxi.  On  this  inference  I  have 
already  observed,  in  my  former  Appeal,  that  any  sin  or  blasphemy^ 
against  one  of  the  attributes  of  God,  is,  of  course,  accounted  a  sin 
or  blasphemy  against  Gkxl  himself.  But  this  admission  amounts 
neither  to  a  recognition  of  the  self-existence  of  the  attribute,  nor  of 
its  identity  with  Gk)d.  I  then  referred  the  editor  to  Matt  x.  40, 
"  He  that  receiveth  me  ;"  and  now  I  beg  his  attention  to  1  Cor.  viii. 
12,  "  But  when  ye  sin  so  against  the  brethren,  and  wound  their  weak 
conscience,  ye  sin  against  Christ.  "  Do  these  passages  identify  or 
equalize  the  apostles  of  Jesus,  with  himself?  Nothing  but  early 
acquired  and  long  established  prejudices  can  prevent  any  literary 
character  from  perceiving  such  a  gross  error.  As  to  Acts  x.  20,  if 
the  speaker  be  admitted,  according  to  the  Editor,  as  a  separate  person. 
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be  most  then  be  identified  either  with  the  spirit  of  Oomelina,  who 
had  actoally  sent  the  three  men  mentioned  in  ver.  19,  as  is  evident 
from  Ter.  8,  or  with  the  angel  of  Qod,  who  ordered  CSomelius  to  send 
them  to  Peter,  (ver.  5,)  a  condnsion  which  would  not,  after  sD, 
suit  the  porpose  of  the  Editor.  I  entreat  the  Editor  to  take  notice, 
«t  least,  of  some  of  my  arguments  against  the  personality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  mentioned  in  Chi4>ter  vi.  of  the  Second  Appeal  or,  if 
he  declines  adventoring  on  this  point  of  theology,  let  him  candidly 
reduce  the  supposed  persons  of  the  Qodhead  from  a  Trinity  to 
Duality,  and  this  point  being  gained,  I  may  then  continue  my  efforts 
with  renewed  hope  of  reducing  this  Duality  to  the  everlasting  and 
indivisible  Unity. 

The  Editor  concludes  his  Essay  with  saying,  (p.  624,)  "  The  deity 
and  the  personality  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  being  established, 
the  doctrine  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity  needs  no  further  confinna> 
tion  :  it  follows  of  course.  We  shall,  therefore,  dose  our  testimonies 
form  Scripture,  by  laying  before  our  readers  three  passages,  which 
bring  the  sacred  Iliree  full  into  view.  The  first  we  select  from  Isuah 
jiviii.  13,  in  which  one  is  introduced  who  previously  declares,  '  My 
hand  also  hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,'  &c.,  and  whom, 
therefore,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  recognize.  He,  however,  declares. 
Terse  16,  'and  now  the  Lord  God  and  his  ^irit  hath  sent  me.' " 
2Tow,  supposing  the  person  who  declares  himself,  in  verse  16,  to 
have  been  sent  by  the  Lord  Gkxl  and  his  Spirit,  is  one  of  the  persans 
•of  the  Godhead,  whose  hand  hath  Jaid  the  foundation  of  the  earth, 
according  to  the  Editor :  this  admission  would  be  so  far  advantageous 
to  the  cause  of  the  Editor,  as  respects  the  plurality  of  persons  in  the 
deity ;  but  it  would  be  totally  fatal  to  his  grand  object,  since  it  would 
substitute  Isaiah  as  a  divine  person,  in  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ 
Isaiah  the  prophet  is  the  grand  speaker  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
book ;  who  declares  himself  often  to  have  been  sent  by  God  as  a 
messenger  to  Israel,  He  often  speaks  abruptly  in  behalf  of  God,  as  if 
God  were  speaking  himself  in  the  course  of  his  own  discourse,  as  I 
noticed  previously,  and  sometimes  again  he  suddenly  introduces  his 
own  sentiments,  while  he  is  announcing  the  words  of  Jehovah,  without 
making  any  distinction.  I  mention  here  only  a  few  instances.  Ta^iaK 
hdii.  6 :  "  I  will  tread  down  the  people  in  mine  anger,  and  make 
them  drunk  in  my  fury,  and  I  will  bring  down  their  strength  to 
the  earth."  (7.)  "J  will  mention  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord, 
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and  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  hath 
bestowed  on  ns."  Does  aot  the  Prophet  inbroduee  himuLfy  in  verse  7» 
most  abraptly,  while  speaking  himself  in  behalf  of  Qod,  in  verse  6 ; 
Oh.  I.  3 :  "I  clothe  the  heaTens  with  blackness,  and  I  make  sackcloth 
their  covering."  (4.)  "The  Loid  God  hath  gitmi  me  the  tongue  of  &e 
learned,  that  I  should  know  how  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  him 
that  is  weary,"  ftc.  Here  the  Prophet  introduces  himself,  in  veise  4, 
in  the  same  abrapt  manner,  wiihoat  intimation  of  any  change  of 
fierson. 

I  now  cite  the  context  of  the  very  verse  of  Isaiah  quoted  by  the 
Editor,  to  enable  my  readers  to  judge  how  &r  "it  brings  the  sacred 
Three  fully  into  view."  (14.)  "All  ye  (the  inhabitants  of  Judah)  assemble 
yourselves,  and  hear ;  who  among  them  (Israel)  hath  declared  these 
things  ?  The  Lord  hath  loved  him  (Cyrus*  of  Persia,  the  conqueror 
of  Babylon).'  He  (the  Lord)  will  do  Ma  pleamre  on  Babylon,  and  his 
arm  shall  be  on  the  Chaldeans."  (15.)  "I,  even  I,  have  spoken  ;  yea,  I 
have  ccJled  him,  (Cyrus,)  I  have  brought  him,  and  he  shall  make  his 
way  prosperous."  (16.)  "Come  ye  near  unto  me,  (says  the  Prophet,) 
hear  ye  this,  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret  from  the  beginning ;  from  the 
time  that  it  was,  there  am  I :  (that  is,  from  the  first  time  of  these  events :) 
and  now  the  Lord  God  and  his  Spirit  hath  sent  me."  (17.)  Expressions 
similar  to  the  phrase,  "From  the  time  that  it  was,  there  am  I,"  are 
often  used  by  the  Prophets.  Vide  Jer.  i.  5 :  "And  before  thou  camest 
forth  out  of  the  womb,  I  sanctified  thee,  and  I  ordained  thee  a  Prophet 
unto  the  nations,"  And  so  Isaiah  xlix.  1.  No  one,  I  presume,  that 
ever  read,  even  with  common  attention,  the  book  of  Isaiah,  (in  which 
speakers  are  introduced  without  any  distinction,  more  frequently  than 
in  the  other  scriptural  books,)  would  attempt  to  prove  the  Trinity  or 
the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  from  the  passage  quoted  by  the  Ekiitor, 
unless  he  is  previously  biassed  by  some  human  creed,  and  thereby 
absolutely  prevented  from  comparing  impartially  one  passage  with  the 
other. 

The  Editor  perhaps  means  the  personality  and  the  deity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  the  phrase,  "The  Lord  God  and  his  Spirit  hath  sent 

•  liiaiah  zUt.  7  :  "And  who  as  I,  thaU  eoU  and  afaaU  deoUn  it  T*  Ac.  (28)  "That 
saith  of  Cyrus,  He  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure."  xJtrl  11 :  *VaUing 
A  ravenous  bird  from  the  eott,  the  man  that  «xeeuteth  my  counul  from  a  far  ooontiy :  yea, 
I  hATs  spoken  it,  I  will  also  hringit  to  peas;  I  have  purpoaed  it,  I  will  also  do  it" 
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me/t  (vene  16),  seomiii^y  rBpraeentbg  the  Spirit  of  God  as  % 
co-operator  with  himself.  He  mi^t»  in  that  oaee,  on  the  same 
groimdv  endeanronr  to  eetabUsh  the  penonalitfj  and  the  deity  of 
Eighteom$ns$$,  another  attribute  of  the  Deity,  as  being  represented 
•with  Qod  as  an  agent  in  Isaiah  lix.  16,  '*  Therefore  his  arm  broo^t 
salvation  nnto  him,  and  his  Righteousness,  it  sustained  him.'*  And 
he  alight  alao  attempt  to  prove  the  personality  and  deity  of  the 
breath  of  Qod,  which  is,  in  like  manner,  represented  as  a  oo-opeiator 
with  the  Spirit  of  God.  Job  zzziii.  4 :  "The  Spirit  of  God  hath 
made  me,  and  the  breath  of  him  hath  given  life."  Is  this  the 
best  of  the  proofs  of  the  Trinity  with  which  the  Editor  cloees 
his  testimonies  ?  If  such  be  his  proof,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess 
what  his  illustrations  will  be.  The  second  passage,  quoted  by  the 
Editor,  is  what  I  have  just  examined  before.  The  third  is,  2 
Cor.  ziiL  4,  *'  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  commimion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  with  you  alL  Amen." 
Here  the  apostle  prays,  that  the  guidance  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of 
Qodf  and  the  constant  operation  of  the  holy  influence  of  God,  may  be 
with  Christians,  since  without  the  guidance  of  Jesus,  no  one  can  be 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  love  of  the  Deity  under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  nor  can  that  love  of  Gkxi  continue  to  exist  unless 
preserved  by  divine  influence ;  a  &ct  which  I  have  demonstrated,  in 
examin'pg  Matt,  xzviii.  19.  But  what  has  this  passage  to  do  with  the 
proof  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  and  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 
Does  not  Paul  call  the  Philippians  partakers  of  kU  aion  grace  ?  Phil 
i.  17.  Is  not  every  man  pure  in  heart  declared  to  be  possessed  of  the 
grace  of  his  lips ;  that  is,  verbal  instroctions  ?  Prov.  xxii.  11.  Is  not, 
in  Psalm  xxiii.  6,  the  communion  of  goodness  and  mercy  desired  for 
all  the  days  of  life  ?  Can  such  expressions  be  also  considered  as  proofi» 
of  the  deity  of  Paul,  or  of  the  personality  of  these  attributes  ?  I  hope 
and  pray,  the  Editor  may  take  all  those  circumstances  into  his  serioos 
consideration. 

I  now  exanune  the  remaining  few  of  those  passages  which  I  in- 
tended to  notice  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  Essay.  The  first 
is,  Zech.  xii.  10,  "In  that  day  they  shaU  look  upon  me  whom  they 
have  pierced,"  compared  with  John  xix.  37,  **They  shall  look  on  him 


t  In  the  original  Hebrew,  the  last  phrase  stands  thus ;  "The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  cent 
me  and  his  Spirit,*'  which  bear  two  constmctiona ;  first,  'The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  sent  m^ 
and  hath  sent  hia  Spirit"    The  aeoQndia  'TheLord  Jehorah  and  hk  Spirit  hath  amt  me" 
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whom  they  pierced."  To  ahew  fsLe  error  in  the  translation  of  the  yeree 
in  the  Engliah  yeraion,  I  qnotedin  my  Second  Appeal,  the  Terse  in  the 
original  Hebrew,  and  a  translation  thereof  from  the  Arabic  Bible  and 
another  from  the  Septaagint,  with  a  literal  English  translation,  which 

1  repeat :  '^And  they  shall  look  toward  me  on  account  of  him  whom 
they  hare  pierced."  Bnt  in  order  to  destroy  the  validity  of  the  Arabic 
ftUe  and  that  of  the  Septoagint,  the  Editor  says,  that  "the  Greek  and 
Arabic  rersions  are  nothing  to  the  original  text  itself.'*  I  perfectly 
agree  with  him  in  this  assertion,  but  I  am  convinced,  that  the  Editor 
mnst  be  better  acquainted  than  myself  with  the  prevailing  and 
continued  practice  among  Christian  theologians,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  versions,  especially  to  the  Septuagint,  when  a  dispute  arises  in  the 
inteipretation  of  any  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  give  preference 
to  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  even  over  that  of  Jerome's, 
which  the  Editor  quotes  in  opposition  to  the  Arabic  and  Greek 
versions.  * 

As  to  the  original  text,  the  Editor  first  obserres,  ihat  **  as  to  the 
particle  HM  ^K  which  the  best  Hebrew  grammars  define  a  particle 
marking  the  accusative  case  governed  by  active  verbs,  or  an  emphatic 
particle  denoting  the  very  thing  itself."  I  therefore  think  it  proper 
to  quote  Parkhurst*s  opinion  on  Uie  particle  flH  ^t  from  his  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  that  my  readers  may  judge  whether  or  not  the  above  rule, 
laid  down  by  the  Editor,  is  founded  upon  good  authority.  Parkhurst 
(p.  48)  :  "  The  Lexicons  say,  that  when  joined  with  a  verb,  it  (elh)  de- 
notes the  accusative  case,  if  the  verb  be  active ;  see  Gen.  i.  1  and  al. 
freq.,  but  the  nominative,  if  the  verb  be  passive  or  neuter,  Gen.  xxvii. 
45  ;  Deut.  xx.  8 :  Josh.  vii.  15,  <Sbc.,  al.  freq.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  the 
sign  of  no  particular  case,  that  distinetion  being  wriknown  in  Hebrew, 
See  Josh.  xxii.  17  ;  Ezek.  xxxv.  10 ;  Numb.  x.  2 ;   1  Sam.  xvii.  S4 ; 

2  Sam.  XV.  23;  Neh.  >.  19,  34;  2  Kings  vi.  5."  Parkhurst 
gives  also  the  second  meaning  of  this  particle — "  2,  toith,  to, 
towards,  Exod.  i,  1.  Deut.  vii.  8."  which  the  Editor  also  paitially 
admits. 

The  fact  is,  this  particle  denotes  an  accusative  case  as  well  as  other 
cases,  and  also  stands  for  the  English  prepositions,  "  with,"  "  for," 
"  towards,"  <&c.,  and  therefore,  the  verse  in  question,  as  it  is  foxmd 
in  our  Hebrew  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  should  indisputably  be 
thus  read,  in  consistence  with  its  context,  31 :  '*  And  they  shall 
look  towards  me,  for  (or  on  account    of)  him  whom  they  have 
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pierced,"  or  "  Tkey  shall  look  npoa  me  witih  him  whom  they  have 
pierced.* 

The  E^tor  quotes,  to  my  great  soiprise,  (in  pa^e  546,)  someveraes 
in  which  the  particle  JUtk  requires  an  accusative  case,  and  conse- 
quently,  no  preposition  "  for/'  "  to,**  or  "  with,**  can  be  properly 
placed.  But  I  beg  to  ask  the  Editor,  how  he  can  turn  the  following 
verses  to  his  purpose,  wherein  no  accusative  case  after  the  particle  PM 
can  be  at  all  admitted  ?  Exodus  i.  1 :  ''  Now  these  are  the  names  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  which  came  into  Egypt ;  every  man  and  his 
household  came  with  Jacob.*'  Would  the  Editor  thus  render  the 
particle  here  requiring  an  accusative  case, — "  every  man  and  his 
household  came  Jacob  *'  ?  Would  the  verse  in  this  case  bear  any 
sense  ?  Gen.  xliv.  4 :  Ti)^n  HW  ]HS^  DH  "  They  were  gone  out 
of  the  city.*'  There  the  particle  stands  for  "  out  of,**  or  "  from,"  iv. 
1:  "I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord."  Here  the  preposition 
*'  from  "  is  substituted  for  this  very  Hebrew  particle.  In  Deut.  vii,  8, 
we  have  DUIM  D^jl*^  HirMD  O  literally,  "  on  account  of  the 
■love  of  God  for  you,"  though  thus  rendered  in  the  English  version, 
"  Because  the  Lord  loved  you."t 

In  the  course  of  examining  this  subject,  the  Editor  quotes,  "  Thy 
throne,  0  Jehovah,  is  for  ever  and  ever."  I  shall  feel  obliged,  if  he 
will  kindly  let  me  know  from  what  book  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament 
he  has  selected  this  verse,  containing  the  term  "  Jehovah,"  in  the  first 
part  of  the  text. 

As  to  my  remarks  on  Zech.  xiii.  7,  "  Awake,  0  sword,  against  my 
shepherd,  and  against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow,  saith  Jehovah  of 
hosts ;  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered,*'  the 
Editor  agrees  partly  with  me;  saying,  "No  one  doubts  that  the 

*  Newoome  nads,  "  And  they  ahall  look  on  him  whom  they  pteroed."  His  note  on 
this  traaslataon  U  «s  foUowB :  "  On  him.]  Thirly-aix  MSS.  and  two  ed.  read  V^^^  : 
three  other  MSS.  read  so  originally ;  sis  perhaps  read  so ;  six  read  so  now ;  and  eleven 
hare  )^^M  ^^  ^®  margin,  as  Ken.  And  yet  ^H^  oniM,  maybe  traced  in  the  ancicot 
verrions  and  Chald.  ^I^^l^  ^^  also  noted  as  a  Tarious  lection  by  R.  Saadias,  who  lived 
about  the  year  900.    See  Kenn.  diss.  gen.  §  43.    <  Citant  >1^^  Tahnud  et  R.  Saadias 

Haggaion.  Poc.  Append,  in  KaL*  Sedcer.  Dr.  Owen  shews  that  Ignatius,  Justin  Ifiartyr, 
Ireoieas,  Tertolfian,  and  Bamabaa  famonr  the  reading  of.  \yT^  Inquiry — Sept  Vecsion, 
Sect  iv."  • 

t  Ardhhishop  Seeker,  in  Kewooma,  haa  the  foUowing  remark :  "  Poteat  "^^^^  /^ 
notaxe  eo  quod^  utteirtunt  6  oh.  vel  guan,  *f  Vide  Nold.  £t  sic  post  Dativiun  adhibetar, 
fm.  xzzviii.  9." 
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SBvionr  i^aofid  himself  in  snbjeciioii  -to  the  Eatheri  idien  he  condee* 
cended  to  become  eubjeot  to  death.'*  He,  however,  wiehes  to  prore  the 
deity  x>f  Jesns  Christ  by  the  application  of  the  woid  /eOots  (jyHDP)  to 
him.  He  here  quotes  Micah  t.  2,  "  Whose  goings  fordi  were  from 
everiastmg ;  "  and  John  i.  1, "  And  the  word  was  with  God,*^  which  hare 
no  relation  to  the  term  TY^Jf  or  fellow  fonnd  in  ihe  vevse  in  question  ; 
and  as  these  quotations  of  the  Ekiitor  have  been  examined  in  pp.  433, 
448, 1  shall  not  recur  to  them  in  this  place.  He  lastly  quotes  Park- 
huirst,  to  shew  that  H>DS  "  implies  a  neighbour,  a  member  of  the 
same  sodety."  Is  not  this  quotation,  defining  the  Hebrew  word 
TYOif  as  '^  a  neighbour,"  directly  agamst  the  object  of  the  Editor  ? 
If  Christ  is  reprosented,  either  in  a  real  or  fignrativa  sense,  as  stand- 
ing on  the  right  hand  of  the  Deity,  taking  precedence  of  all  those  that 
belieye  in  him  as  the  promised  Messiah  sent  from  Qod,  would  it  be 
inconsistent  in  itself,  or  an  acknowledgment  of  his  deity,  to  use  the 
word  r\^3f  or  neighbopr,  for  Christ  ?  My  readers  will  obseorve,  from 
the  following  quotations,  that  this  very  term  FMOSf  which  is  rendered 
fellow  in  the  verse  in  qnestioai,  is  translated  "  neighbour  "  by  the  veoy 
authors  of  the  English  version,  in  many  other  instances.  Levit.  vi.  2» 
" or  hath  deceived hhi  neighbour"  The  last  word  is  a  translation  of 
the  term  Jl'^0^  ^ux.  17,  ■*  Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  'neighr 
hour,*  "  or  immeeth :  ch.  zzv.  14,  15. 

The  Editor,  in  speaking  of  Christ,  repeats,  now  and  then,  the 
phrase,  '*  God  blessed  for  ever,"  perhaps  alluding  to  Romans  ix.  5. 
Among  all  the  interpretations  given  to  this  text,  for  or  against  the 
Trinity,  there  is  the  Paraphrase  of  Locke,  of  whose  name  the  literary 
world  is  so  justly  proud,  which  I  here  first  quote : — "  Had  tlie  patri- 
archs, to  whom  the  promises  were  made,  for  their  (the  Israelites)  fore- 
fathers ;  and  of  them,  as  to  his  fleshly*  extraction,  Christ  is  come, 
he  who  is  over  all,  Qod  be  blessed  for  ever.  Amen,"  Secondly,  I 
shall  cite  here  some  scriptural  passages  to  shew  that  it  was  customary 
with  Jewish  writers  to  address  abrupt  exclamations  to  God  while 
treating  of  some  other  subjects,  that  my  readers  may  be  convinced 
that  the  sudden  introduction  of  the  phrase,  "  God  be  blessed  for  ever, ' 
in  ver.  5,  by  St.  Paul,  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  style  of  the 
sacred  writings.    Psalm  Ixxxix.  51,  52 :  "  Wherewith  thine  enemies 

have    reproached,    O  Lord;   wherewith  they  have  reproached  the 

-  —      ■  ■  ■  ■    ■ ---  -  —  -  ■     .  ■  ■ . . 

*  Vide  ver.  the  3rd  of  the  same  chapter,  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  his  "  kinsmen 
according  to  the  flesh." 
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footstepe  of  thine  anointed.  Ble99&d  he  th^  Lord  f&r  soermor^.  Ai 
and  Amen.'*  P8almoiy.d5:  "Let  the  sinners  be  oansnmed  ooiof 
the  earth,  and  let  the  wicked  be  no  more.  Bleee  Ihouthe  Lord,  0  mjf 
eouL    Praiee  ye  the  Lord,'* 

U  8t  Paul,  in  hia  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  in  Ihat 
to  the  Ephesiana,  dedarea  poaitivelj  that  tfie  Father  is  ihe  only 
being  who  has  the  right  to  the  epitiiet "  God,"  nnder  the  Ghrisdaa 
dispensation,  he  conld  not,  as  an  inspired  writer,  be  goiltyofso 
palpable  a  oontradiction  as  to  apply  this  very  epithet  to  the  CShrist 
of  God,  on  another  occasion.  1  Cor.  viii.  6  :  "  But  to  us  (CSiristians) 
there  is  bat  0110  G^x2  t^e  Father.*  EpL  i,  17:  "That  the  God  of  our 
Lord  Jeeus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,"  ftc.  iy.  5,  6  :  **  One  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism :  One  Qod  and  Father  of  aU,  who  is  above  all, 
through  oU,  and  in  vs  oU." 

Respecting  1  John  v.  20,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  rale  laid  down  by 
Bishop  Middleton,  (of  whom  the  Editor  speaks  highly  and  justly,  in 
p.  535,)  in  his  work  on  the  Greek  Artiele,  p.  79  :  "  When  two  or  more 
attributes  joined  by  a  copulative  or  copulatives,  are  aesumed  of  the 
same  person  or  thing,  before  the  fint  attribute  the  article  is  ineeried ; 
before  the  remaining  ones  it  is  omitted."  In  the  passage  under 
consideration  there  are  two  attributes  joined  by  a  copulative, 
and  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  assumed  of  the  eame 
person,  or  of  different  persons,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe*  that 
the  article  is  inserted  not  only  before  the  first  attribute,  but  also 
before  the  second,  and  that,  consequently,  "  the  true  God  "  is  one 
person,  and  "  the  eternal  life "  is  another.  This  perfectly  corres- 
ponds with  the  preceding  part  of  the  verse,  in  which  "  he  that  is 
trae,**  and  "  his  son  Jesus  Christ,"  are  separately  mentioned. 

Finding  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Christians,  during  the  first 
three  centuries,  unfavourable  to  his  sentiments,  the  Editor  prudently 
keeps  it  out  of  view  altogether,  merely  observing,  (p.  625,)  into  that 
**  we  do  not  even  inquire.  Paul  tells  us,  that,  even  in  his  time, '  the 
mystery  of  iniquity '  had  already  began  to  work  ;  and  John  adds,  that 
. '  many  antichrists '  had  already  gone  out  into  the  word."  The  Editor 
must  be  well  aware  that  those  in  whom  the  mystery  of  iniquity  wss 
found,  and  who  were  detected  as  Antichrists,  were  not  in  the  ioDow* 
ship  of  true  Christians,  and  consequently  church  histories  treat  of  the 
practice  of  the  latter  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  former ;  and 
it  is  therefore  evident,  that  practice  and  professions  of  primitiTe 
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ChrittiaaB,  iilw  were,  genetally,  the  eontempeieriee  oi  tiia  apoedee 
or  their  disoiplee,  ere  vortky  of  inquiry  lor  the  xegnlAtion  of  the 
oonduct  ef  the  Ohrietiaxis  ot  theee  daye. 

As  to  Moe^im,  the  Editor  says,  "  even  Moeheim,  euapeeted  ae  he 
iaof  bein^  eniavoiiKable  to  the  truth,  eetahiiBhee  their  faith  in  Chriet'a 
dei^  in  the  rery  paesa^  quoted,  p.  187,  by  our  antlior  against  this 
doctrine.'*  It  appeaxa  from  thia  qiiestion»  that  they,  when  baptised, 
**  made  solemn  profession  of  their  coniidepce  in  CSirist'*  The  Jews, 
as  well  as  ahnost  all  the  Genttke,  professed  their  belief  in  Qod ;  b«t 
the  thing  which  waareqniied  of  them  by  the  apostlea  waa,  they  ahoold 
make  profession  of  confidenoe  in  Jesus  aa  the  Christ  of  Ood,  in  the 
rite  ok  baptism.  If  such  a  professian  of  confidenoe  in  Christ  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  Editor  as  a  sufficient  acknowledgment  of  his  deity, 
why  should  he  be  so  hostile  to  those  (whom  he  s^les  Unitarians) 
who  are  baptised  in  the  name  of  Jeans,  and  also  prof  em  their  solemn 
ctntfidenee  in  him?  StiU  further  am  I  surprised  that,  when  the 
apostle  John  expressly  wrote  his  Goepel  to  prove  "  that  Jeeus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  Qod,"  (oh.  XX.  31,)  the  Editor,  so  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  those  who  reoeire  Jesus  in  the  character  expressed 
by  these  texmst  {**  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,)  **  in  the  sense  which 
they  uniformly  bear  in  the  Scriptures,  requires  them,  moreorer, 
to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  very  and  eternal  God,  and  thus 
not  only  defeats  the  object  of  the  apostle,  but  even  contradicts  him  in 
express  language. 

The  Editor  then  proceeds  to  say,  "  Respecting  Locke  and  Newton, 
our  reply  is  precisely  the  same ;  their  opinions  in  divinity  are  nothing 
to  us."  The  Editor,  elated  by  the  general  prevalence  of  the  orthodox 
system,  effected  only  by  perversions  of  the  sense  of  the  divine  writings, 
attempts  to  turn  Uie  authorities  of  these  great  men  also  to  his  own 
purpose.  "  If  **  (says  he)  **  Locke,  as  our  author  affirms,  (p.  264) 
really  thought  that  the  feuth  which  makes  men  Christians  includes 
their  receiving  Jesus  Christ  for  their  Lord  and  King,  Locke  knew  that 
this  included  the  belief  of  his  omniscience  and  omnipresence,  as,  without 
this,  his  being  their  King  was  only  a  solenm  mockery."  The  Editor 
prudently  quotes  here  only  a  part  of  the  sentence  of  Locke  quoted  by 
me,  which  he  thought  might  give  him  an  opportunity  of  making  com- 
ments &vourable  to  his  creed ;  but  it  is  fortunate  for  us  that  his 
works,  being  written  and  printed  in  English,  are  not  liable  to  much 
critical  perversion.    Locke  says,  **  that  the  believing  Jesus  to  be  the 
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Me8Bi>h  indildes  in  it  a  xtoebnng  him  lor  our  Lord  and  Xing,  PRO* 
MI8ED  AND  SENT  FROM  GOD."  The  phraM  ohoeen  by  that 
celebrated  aathor,  "  sent  from  God^"  denies  the  deity  of  Christ  beyond 
doubt,  since  one  sent  by  another  is  of  ooniBe  different  i^pm  him  who 
sends  him.  To  aYoid  eveiy  miaoonstniction  being  thrown  npon  his 
definition,  Locke  chose  the  term' '  Qod/'  instead  of  any  other  term  in  the 
above  phrase,  that  Jesus  might  be  miderBtood  separately  from  God,  with- 
out the  least  roomior  the  sophistaty  thatmi^t  represent  him  as  Qod  the 
Son,  sent  irom  God  the  Father.  We,b0weyer,  axBnot  at  a  lose  to  die* 
cover  what  Locke  meant  by  the  teims  "  Lord  and  King/'  when  referred 
to  Jesus,  as  he  folly  explained  them  in  his  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians.  As  to  the  term  "  Lord,"  Irefer  to  the  note  on  1  Cor. 
i.  2 :  '*  What  the  apostle  means  by  "  Lord,  when  he  attributes  it  to 
Christ,  vide  viii.  6."  Paraphrase  on  viii.  6  :  "  Tet  to  ns  Christians 
there  is  bat  one  Ood,  the  Father  and  Author  of  M  thinge,  to  whom 
aHone  we  address  all  oar  worship  and  service ;  and  one  Lord,  vir. 
Jesns  Christ  by  whom  aU  things  come  from  God  to  us,  and  by  whom 
we  have  access  to  the  Father."  As  to  the  term  **  King"  I  quote  his 
paraphrase  on  ch.  xv,  24,  whidi  clearly  represents  his  sovereignty  as 
finite :  "  After  that  shall  be  the  day  of  judgment,  which  shall  bring  to 
a  conclusion  and  finish  the  whole  dispensation  to  the  race  and  poste- 
rity of  Adam,  in  this  world :  when  Christ  shall  have  delivered  up  the 
kingdom  to  God  the  Father,  which  he  shall  not  do  till  he  hath  destroy-- 
ed  all  empire,  power,  and  authority,  that  shall  be  in  the  world  besides.." 

The  Editor  says  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  '*  His  belief  of  Christ's  deity 
appears  as  clear  as  the  light,  from  our  author's  own  quotation,  when 
he  said  that  Christians  of  all  ages  are  represented  as  worshipping  God 
and  the  Lamb."  Newton  was  too  circumspect  to  leave  his  word  liable 
to  perversion  by  the  popular  opinion.  He  explains  the  sense  in  which 
Christians  worship  God,  and  also  the  sense  in  which  they  worship 
Jesos — ^the  one  as  directly  opposed  to  the  other  as  the.  West  to  the 
East.  Newton  says,  "  Qod  for  his  benefaction  in  ereating  all  thi$^9, 
and  the  Lamb  for  his  benefaction  in  redeeming  with  his  blood :  Qod 
as  sitting  upon  the  throne  and  living  for  ever,  and  the  Lamb  exalted 
above  a^  by  the  merits  of  his  death"  The  worship  offered  to  the 
latter  is  therefore  merely  a  manifestation  of  reverence,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  p.  4S1. 

To  equalize  a  being  exalted  and  worshipped  for  his  meritorious 
death,  with  the  eternal  Supreme  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  is  only 
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an  iaitempt  to  l»-mg  the  nature  of  tike  Deity  cm  a  level  with  a  mortal 
oTBatare,  and  by  ao  meana  eervea  to  elevate  that  oreatuie  to  the  rank. 
o^thbDeitj.    If  the  Editor  canaider  theee  qnotatioiia  from  Locke 
and  Newton  really  orthodox,  how  inoonaistent  he  must  be  in  con-* 
draaning  those  whose  sentimenta  as  to  the  person  of  Jesaa  Christ  are 
preciaely  the  same ;  to  wit,  that  he  is  the  anointed  Lord  and  King, 
promised  and  sent  from  Gkxi,  is  wordiy  of  worship  for  his  mediation 
and  meritOTiona  death,  but  by  no  meana  as  a  being  posseesed  of  a« 
twolold  nature,  diTine  and  human,  perfect  Qod  and  perfect  Man. 

Am  to  my  remarks  on  certain  abstroae  zeaeonings  resorted  to- 
by ike  orthodox,  the  Editor  further  says,  that  he  needs  them  not,, 
thereby  avowedly  relinquishing  reason  in  support  of  the  Trinity ;. 
bnty  happily,  he  asserts  at  the  same  time,  that  'to  us  the  Soaptures 
are  sufficient."  I  theielore  entreat  him  to  point  out  a  single  scrip* 
tural  authority,  treating  of  a  compound  God  of  three  persons,  and  of  a. 
compound  Messiah,  one  of  these  three  persons,  constitnted  of  a  two^^ 
fold  nature,  divine  and  human. 

'Hie  Editor  alludes  to  the  term  ''antichrists,"  found  in  the  Epistle- 
of  John ;  but  I  am  glad  that  we  most  fortunately  are  furnished  with, 
the  definition  of  this  term  by  that  inspired  writer  which  decides  at- 
ones the  question  who  are  the  real  subjects  of  its  application.     1 
John  iv.  3 :     "Every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  not  of  Qod  ;  and  this  is  that  spirit  of  anti- 
christ"   We  accordingly  rejoice  to  confess  that  Jesus  Christ,  who- 
came  in  the  flesh,  is  OF  GOD,  and  that  not  only  he,  but  his  apostles 
also  were  of  God  (1  John  iv.  6,  v.  19.)    But  we  feel  sincerely  for 
those  who  violate  this  standard,  either  by  falling  short  of  or  going 
beyond  it  by  denying  that  Jesus  Christ  is  OF  GOD,  or  by  affirming 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Gkxl  himself,  since  both  these  assertions,  to  wit, 
''Jesus  Christ  is  not  of  God,"  and  "Jesus  Christ  is  Gkxl,"  are  equally 
incompatible  with  John's  proposition,  that "  Jesus  Christ  is  OF  GOD." 
For  example  :  The  prime  minister,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  king,  and  consequently  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  ths  king  ;. 
to  say,  therefore,  that  he  is  not  of  the  king  would  be  to  detract  from 
the  minister's  dignity ;  but  to  say  that  the  prime  minister  is  the  king, 
is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  assertion  that  the  prime  minister  is 
of  the  king,  but  would  be  pronoimced  high  treason  ;  in  like  manner 
as    deifying  the  Christ  of  God  is  both  an  affront  to  God  and  an. 
antiehrisHan  docrine. 
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'  Lastly,  I  lendermy  hnmblo  thsaks  for  the  Editor's  kind  suggesticMi 
in  invitiiig  me  to  adopt  the  dootrine  of  the  Holy  Tiinity ;  bat  I  am 
sorry  to  find  that  I  am  nnable  to  benefit  by  thb  advioe.  After 
I  hsTO  long  relinqnished  every  idea  of  a  phirality  of  Qods,  or 
of  the  peiBons  of  the  Godhead,  tan^t  under  different  systems  ol 
modem  Hindooism,  I  cannot  oonscientionsly  and  consistently  emhraoe 
one  of  a  similar  nature,  though  grealiy  refined  by  Ihe  religions  relor* 
mations  of  modem  times ;  since  whatever  argoments  can  be  adduced 
against  a  plurality  of  persons  of  the  Qodhead ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
^vdiatever  excuse  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  a  plurality  of  persons 
of  the  Deity,  can  be  offered  with  equal  propriety  in  defence  of  Poly- 
theism. 

I  now  conclude  my  Essay  by  offering  up  thanks  to  the  Supreme 
Di^xMer  of  the  events  of  this  universe,  lor  having  unexpectedly 
•delivered  diis  country  from  the  loog-eontinued  tyranny  of  its  foimer 
Bulers,  and  placed  it  under  the  government  of  the  English,— a  natioa 
who  not  only  are  blessed  with  the  enjoyment  of  civU  and  political 
liberty,  but  also  interest  themselves  in  promoting  liberty  and  social 
happiness,  as  well  as  free  inquiry  into  literary  and  religious  subjeots, 
among  those  nations  to  which  their  influence  extends. 
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A  LETTER* 

ON  THE 

PROSPECTS  OP  CHRISTIANITY 

the  means  of  pbomotino  its  bbobption  in  india. 
Sib,    ^ 

With  no  ordiiuuy  feeliiigs  of  satisfaction  I  have  the  honour  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  last,  which  together 
with  the  queries  it  enclosed,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiying  by  the 
hands  of  my  friend  Captain  Heard.  I  now  beg  to  be  allowed,  in  the 
first  place,  to  express  my  gratitude  for  your  kind  notice  of  a  stranger 
like  myself,  residing  in  a  remote  country :  and,  secondly,  to  return 
my  sincere  thanks  for  the  most  acceptable  present  of  books  with 
which  you  have  favoured  me. 

I  should  hare  answered  your  letter  by  the  ship  Bengal ;  but  I 
regret  to  say,  that  my  time  and  attention  had  been  so  much  engrossed 
by  constant  controversies  with  polytheists  both  of  the  West  and 
East,  that  I  had  only  leisure  to  answer  by  that  opportunity  a  short 
letter  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  Mr.  Reed  of  Boston, 
and  was  obliged  to  defer  a  reply  to  your  queries  until  the  present 
occasion.    For  this  apparent  neglect  I  have  to  request  your  pardon. 

I  have  now  prepared  such  replies  to  those  questions  as  my  know- 
ledge authorises  api  my  ccmacience  permits ;  and  now  submit  them 
to  your  judgment  ^(There  is  one  question  at  the  concluding  part  ofl 
your  letter,  (to  wit,  ''Whether  it  be  desirable  that  the  inhabitants  of  | 
India  ^ould  be  converted  to  Christianity ,  in  what  degree  desirable,  .| 
and  for  what  reasons  ?  ")  which  I  pause  to  answer,  as  I  am  led  to  1} 
believe,  from  reason,  what  is  set  forth  in  scripture,  that  "  in  every  \ 
nation  he  ihat  fsareth  Qod  and  worketii  righteoutneis  is  accepted  I 
with  him,"  in  whatever  form  of  worship  he  may  have  been  taught  * 
to  glorify  Qod.  Nevertheless,  I  presume  to  think,  that  Christianity, 
if  properly  inculcated,  has  a  greater  tendency  to  improve  the  mc«al, 
aiMJ  political  state  of  mankind,  than  any  other  known  religious  systemJ[ 
(fit  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  happiness  I  feel  at  the^ 
idea  that  so  great  a  body  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and  powerful  people 
Hke  your  countrymen,  have  engaged  in  purifying  the  religion 
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duiit  from  tfaoie  whmxd,  idcililiw  dnrtrJBWi  mad  -prwrHnm,  wbk 
witk^  the  GttAf  Rnmii,  aad  IWilTaa  eoBfciti  to  Chfwii'— iiy^  f 
hsre  mm^ed  it  frotai  dine  to  time.    Noduag  can.  be  m  more  accepC-'f^ 
able  bomage  to  tbe  Diriae  Majeefcj^,  or  a  bett»  tribute  to  xeaBoa,  ibaa   i 
aa  attempt  to  root  oat  tbe  idea  ^faat  tbe  omaiyaeaeat  Deitj  iboald^^ 
be  generated  in  tbe  womb  of  a  female,  and  Ere  m  a  state  of  sabfaga'^^ 
tioa  ior  sereial  years,  and  btttlj  offer  bis  blood  to  aaodier  pexaoa   i 
of  Ae  Oodkeady  wbose  eager  eovid  not  be  appeaaed  except  b;-  tb0>2| 
Mlerifiee  of  a  put  lion  of  tiimnflf  m  a  bmiiaa  form  ;80  ao  aeiva^  ^ 
caa  be  more  advantageous  to  amaamd  than  an  endeafonr  to  witb*  j 
dam  them  from  die  belief  than  aa  imaginaiy  &ilb,  litnal  obeei  J 


or  outward  marfc%  ladepeadgnny  of  good  wutia, 

from  tbe  stani  of  past  sbm,  and  sccmc  tbeir  Eternal  aalratiadljj 

Seretal  able  fi  leads  of  tnint  in  ^**g™*"  have,  m  like  manner^ 

saccessfallj  engaged  themadres  ia  diis  most  bmdable  nndertaking. 

from  the  '**f*"'p  of  ber  constitntionv  however,  oiese  worthy  men  hare 

not  only  to  contend  wim  tihe  rriigioaa  pvejudiees  of  edncsten  m  tte 

popfdar  comiptkaia  of  Christianity;  bat  are  also  opposed  by  all  uie 

force  wiuch  the   Estsbiisbed  dmrdi    derives  from  the  abundant 

leveiiuea   appropriated    to  die  sostainers  of  ber  dogmas     Happily 

for  yoa,  it  is  oofy  prejadiee,  onanned  with  wealth  and  power,  that 

"mjon  bare  to  strogj^  with,   which,   of  itsdf,  is,  Imnst  confess^  a 

r^^soffieientlyformidaUeoppoiienlJ^  ^«-t 'UuLJ^•C4ttirVw^•^5' 

Tbar  country,  however,  in  free  m^joiry  into  rcS^^ioas  truth,  ejcels 
,"  even  Engjand,  and  I  have  therefoie  every  reason  to  hope,  that  die 
tradis  of  C^riBtiaaity  win  soon,  tbnyog^ioat  die  United  States,  triunqih 
^    over  die  present  prevailing  corraptions.    I  presnme  to  say,  diat  no 
native  of  those  States  can  be  n&ore  fervent  than  myself  in  praying 
lor  the  nninteimpted  happiness  of  3pour  cuuntiy,  aad  for  what  I  can* 
not  but  deem  fasenriil  to  its  prosperity — tbe  pcspetoal  anion  of  all 
die  States  under  one  general  government.     Would  not  tbe  i^kmj  of 
Finland    soon  be  dimmed,  were  Scotland    and  Ireland  separated 
from  her?    This  and  many  other  iUnstrationa  cannot  have  eaeaped 
your  attendon.    I  dunk  no  true  and  prudent  friend  of  your  country 
could  wish  to  sae  the  power  and  independence  at  present  seemed  to 
an  by  a  geneial  govemmmit,  ezpoeed  to  the  ridb  ^at  would  foOoer, 
were  a  diast^ation  to  take  place,  aad  each  atato  left  to  puraue  its  own 
zeaoQTces.    Aa  Captain  Eodicott  has  been  kind  *mnpgl>  to  ofier  to 
take  charge  of  any  parcel  that  I  mi^t  wish  to  aend  you,  I  have  die 
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pJeastire  of  sending  tbe  accompanying  publications,  of  which  I  beg 
■yoat  acceptanee.  I  now  condnde  my  letter  with  sincere  wishes 
lor  your,  healtjbi  and  sncces^,  and  remain,  with  the  greatest  regard, 

YoniB  most  obediently, 

RAMMOHUN  ROT. 
CaleuUa,  February  2,  1824. 

'P*!.     What  isihe  real  8ttcee$s  of  the  great  exertions  tohich  are„^^ 
making  for  the  conversion  of  the  naUves  of  India  to  Christianity  ?"   J-L*^(;-5 
"  n.     What  is  the  number  and  character  of  converts  ?" 

To  reply  to  each  of  these  questions  is  indeed  to  enter  on  a  very 
delicate  subject,  as  the  Baptist  Missionaries  of  Serampore  determined- 
ly contradict  any  one  that  may  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  success  of 
tibeir  labours  ;  and  they  have  repeatedly  given  the  public  to  under- 
stand, that  their  converts  were  not  only  numerous  but  also  respect- 
able in  their  conductj  while  the  young  Baptist  Missionaries  in^ 
Calcutta,  though  not  inferior  to  any  Missionaries  in  India  in  abilities 
and  acquirements,  both  European  and  Asiatic,  nor  in  Christian  zeal 
and  exertions,  are  sincere  enough  to  confess  openly,  that  the  number 
of  their  converts,  after  the  hard  labour  of  six  years,  does  not  exceed, 
four ;  and  in  like  manner  the  Independent  Missionaries  of  this 
city,  whose  resources  are  much  greater  than  those  of  Baptists,  candidly 
acknowledge,  that  their  Missionary  exertions  for  seven  years  have  been 
prcyj^ctive  only  of  one  convert. 

pro  avoid,  however,  the  occasion  of  a  further  dispute  on  this  point 
wiUi  the  Serampore  Missionaries  I  beg  to  substitute  for  my  answer  to 
the  above  queries,  the  language  of  the  Rev.  ^b^  Dubois,  who,  after 
a  mission  of  thirty  years  in  India,  is  better  qualified  than  I  am,  to  give 
a  decided  opinion  upon  these  subjectrfjand  whose  opinions  deserveJy 
more  reliance  than  those  of  a  private  individual  who  has  never  engaged 
in  Missionary  duties.    The  quotation  above  alluded  to  is  as  follows: — 

rMiJuestion  of  conversion, — The  question  to  be  considered  may  be 
reduced  to  these  two  points :  Fbrst,  is  there  a  possibility  of  making 
real  converts  to  Christianity  among  the  natives  in  India  ?  Secondly, 
Are  the  means  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  above  all,  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  idioms  of  the  country,  likely  to 
•conduce  to  this  desirable  object  ? 

"  To  both  interrogatories  I  will  answer  in  the  negative  :  it  is  my  I 
decided  opinion,  first,  that  under  existing  circumstances  there  is  no  T 


I 
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ity ;  and,  secondly,  that  die  tranelAtioii  of  the  Holy  Seripttiree  ciicii- 
lated  among  them,  to  far  from  conducing  to  this  end,  will,  on  the 
contraiy,  increase  the  prejudices  of  the  natiyes  against  the 
religion,  and  pxore,  in  many  respects,  detrimental  to  iti  Theee 
iions,  coming  from  a  person  of  my  profession,  may  to  many  appear 
^     bold  and  extraordinary:    I  will  therefore  support  them  by  smch 


^ 


^} 


^^        arguments  and  proofiB,  as  a  long  experience  and  practice  in  the  career 
^    . 't^^  of  proeelytism  hare  enabled  me  to  adduce. 

^Jr^^tf'        "  When  I  was  at  Vellore,  four  years  ago,  in  attendance  on  a  numer- 

o  c      ous  congregation  living  in  that  place,  having  been  informed  that  the 

'       '^     Lutheran  Missionaries  kept  a  Catechist  or  native  religions  teacher  at 

*    ^\that  station  on  a  salary  of  five  pagodas  a  month,  I  was  led  to  suppose 

'       that  they  had  a  numerous  flock  there*;  but  I  was  not  a  little  surprised, 

when  on  inquiry  I  found  that  the  whole  congregation  consisted  of 

only  C^res  individuala,  namely  a  drummer^   a  eook^  and  a  hor9^ 

"keeper. 

"  In  the  meantime,  do  not  suppose,  that  those  thin  congregations 
are  wholly  composed  of  converted  pagans  ;  at  least  half  consists  of 
Oatholic  apostates,  who  went  over  to  the  Lutheran  sect  in  times  of 
famine,  or  from  other  interested  motives. 

"  It  is  not  uncommon  on  the  coast  to  see  natives  who  successively 
pass  from  one  religion  to  another,  according  to  their  actual  interest.  In 
my  last  journey  to  Madras,  I  became  acquainted  with  native  converts, 
who  regularly  changed  their  religion  twice  a  year,  and  who,  for  a 
long  while,  were  in  the  habit  of  being  six  months  Catholic  and  six 
months  Protestant. 

"  Behold  the  Lutheran  Mission,  established  in  India  more  than  a 
century  ago ;  interrogate  its  Missionaries ;  ask  them  what  were  their 
successes  during  so  long  a  period,  and  through  what  means  were 
gained  over  the  few  proselytes  they  made.  Ask  them  whether  the 
interests  of  their  sect  are  improving,  or  whether  they  are  gaining 
ground,  or  whether  their  small  numbers  are  not  rather  dwindling 
away? 

**  Behold  the  truly  industrious,  the  unaffected  and  unassuming 
Moravian  brethren :  ask  them  how  many  converts  they  have  made  in 
India,  during  a  stay  of  about  seventy  years,  by  preaching  the  Gospel 
in  all  its  naked  simplicity :  they  will  condidly  answer,  Not  one,  not  a 
single  man. 
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**Behold  liie  Nestoruma  in  TraTsnoore ;  mtaRCi(ate  ih»m ;  aak: 
^m  for  an  acooani  of  their  snooeiB  in  the  ifoxik  of  jwoaelytiBm  in 
these  modem  timee ;  ask  them  whether  they  are  gaining  gfoand,  and ' 
wbedier  the  interests  ol  their  aneient  mode  of  worship  is  improTing  r 
they  wiU  reply,  that  BO  Isr  from  this  being  the  case,  their  congregatioiiSr 
onoe  so  flomrishing»  amoonting  (according  to  Gibbon's  aecomit)  to> 
200,000  souls,  are  bow  reduced  to  less  than  an  ei^th  of  this  nomber , 
and  are  daily  diminishing. 

^^ehold  the  Baptist  Missionaries  at  Serampore :  inqdre  what  are 
their  scriptural  successes  on  the  shores  of  the  Ganges ;  ask  them 
whether  those  extremely  incorrect  TersionB,  already  obtained  at  an 
immense  expense,  hare  produced  the  sincere  conversion  of  a  single- 
pagan  ;  and  I  am  peisoaded,  that,  if  they  are  asked  an  answer  npon 
their  honoor  and  conscience,  they  will  all  reply  in  the  negatire." 

r^*ln.  Are  iho$e  Hindoos  who  profess  Christianity  respeotahU  for 
their  trnderstandingt  their  morals^  and  their  condition  in  life  ?" 

In  answer  to  this  qnery  I  mnst  again  beg  to  refer  yon  to  the  above 
qnotations  from  the  Abb^  Dubois.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no* 
peiBonal  knowledge  of  any  native  comrerts  respectable  for  their  un>^ 
derstanding,  morals,  and  condition  in  life. 

**IV.  Of  what  easts  are  they  generally^  andwhateffeet  has  their 
profession  of  Christianity  upon  their  standing  ?" 

It  is  reported,  and  uniyersally  beUeved  by  the  native  inhabitants,, 
that  the  genwaUty,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  of  low  castSy  and  my^ 
acquaintance  with  the  few  of  them  I  have  met  with  has  in  a  great 
degree  confirmed  me  in  this  belief. 

**V.    Are  they  Christians  from  inquiry  and  eonvieti&n^  or  from  t 
odher  motives  ?"J  ^ 

The  real  motives  of  our  actions  are  very  difficult  to  be  discovered^ 
All  that  I  can  say  on  this  subject  is,  that  several  years  ago  there  was 
a  pretty  prevalent  report  in  this  part  of  India,  that  a  native  embracing 
Christianity  should  be  remunerated  for  his  loss  of  caste  by  the  gift  of 
five  hundred  rupees,  with  a  country-boom  Christian  woman  as  his  wife ; 
and  while  this  report  had  any  pretension  to  credit,  several  natives- 
offered  from  time  to  time  to  become  Christians.  The  hope  ol  any  such 
recompense  being  taken  away,  the  old  converts  find  now  very  few 
natives  inclined  to  foUow  their  example.  This  disappointment  not 
only  discourages  farther  conversion,  but  has  also  induced  several 
Moosulman  converts  to  return  to  their  former  &ith  ;  and  had  Hindooa  v 
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-with  equal  facility  admitted  tiie  return  of  oatoasta  to  their  society,  a  • ; 
•great  nnmberol  them  also  would,  I  auspeot,  have  imitated  the  conduot « 
<fl  their  brother  MooflEuhnan  conTerta.  XTn  a  popidoiis  coumtry  like^ 
Hindooetaa,  there  are  thouaanda  of  diBtresaed  outcaaia  wanderin^v^ 
csbout,  in  whom  the  amalleat  hope  of  worldly  gain  can  produce  axi»^ 
immediate  change  of  rdigioua  profeeaion,  and  their  conv^raicn  to  ^ 
Ohriatianity  ia  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  commonity  at  large.  ^ 
About  two  years  ago  I  stated  this  circumstance  to  a  Chnreh  Misaionary/^ 
-who  Uvea  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  whom  I  respect  for  his  JiberaT"^ 
conduct ;  and  I  even  ofored  to  send  to  that  gentleman  as  many  natives 
.aa  he  mi^^t  wiah  to  convert  on  condition  that  he  should  maintain 
ihem  at  a  fixed  salaiy  not  exceeding  eight  rupees  per  month. 

"  VL  Of  what  denomination  of  Chritiian$  haw  the  MiuionarieB 
'been  meet  $uecea$fmi;  Oaiholie^  Protestatntt  Episcopalian^  Baptist^ 
Trinitarian,  Unitarian?" 

To  the  best  of  my  belief  no  denomination  of  Christians  has  had 
any  real  success  in  bringing  natives  of  India  over  to  the  Christian 
vfaith. 

"  Vn.  What  U  the  number  of  Unitarian  Chrittian»t  and  are  they 
.chiefly  natives  or  Europeans  ?" 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Adam  is  the  only  Unitarian  Missionary  in  Bengal, 
.and  he  publicly  avowed  Unitarianism  so  late  as  the  latter  end  of 
1821.  Notwithatanding  the  many  disadvantages  under  which  he  has 
"been  labouring,  he  has  brought  this  system  of  Christianity  into  notice 
in  this  part  of  the  ^obe  ;  aa  previous  to  that  period  many  did  not 
know  that  there  waa  such  a  thing  aa  Unitarianism,  and  others  tried 
to  stigmatise  it,  in  proportion  aa  their  prejudices  for  the  corrup- 
tions of  Christianity  prompted  them  to  abuse  reason  and  common 
sense,  without  fear  of  contradiction.  Mr.  Adam,  althou^  he  has 
made  no  avowed  native  convert,  haa  already  received  every  counte- 
.nance  from  several  respectable  European  gentlemen,  and  from  a  great 
number  of  the  reading  part  of  the  native  community  in  Calcutta. 

"  Vin.    Hoto  are  they  regarded  and  treated  by  other  Christians  ? 
Is  it  with  any  peeuUar  hostility  ?" 

The  manner  in  which  the  rest  of  the  Missionaries  have  treated 
Mr.  Adam,  since  his  avowal  of  Unitarianism,  is  indeed  opposed  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  Christianity.  But  towarda  other  Unitarians,  their 
•conduct  in  general  is  similar  to  that  of  Roman  Catholica  towards 
Protestants. 
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^'  IX.     What  are  the  ehief  causes  that  have  prevented,  and  thotZiXTZS^. 

continue  to  prevent,  the  reception  of  Ghrietiahity  by  the  Natives  of 

India  7    May  mueh  of  the  toant  of  success  he  reasonably  attributed  to 

the  form  in  which  the  religion  is  presented  to  them  ?'* 

The  chief  oaiues  which  prevent  die  natiree  of  India  from  changing 
their  religion  are  the  same  as  are  found  in  the  numerous  class  of 
Christians  who  are  imable  to  give  an  answer  to  any  man  that  asketh 
the  reason  of  the  hope  they  profess,  viz.,  their  reliance  on  the  sanctity 
of  the  books  revealed  among  them  as  received  authorities,  and  the 

'  variety  of  prejudices  planted  in  their  minds  in  the  early  part  of  life. 
These  are  strongly  supported  by  the  dread  of  the  loss  of  caste,  the 
consequence  .of  apostacy,  which  separates  a  husband  from  his  wife» 
a  father  from  his  son,  and  a  mother  from  her  daughter.  Besides, 
the  doctrines  which  the  Missionaries  maintain  and  preach  eae  less 
conformable  with  reason  than  those  professed  by  Moosulmans,  and 
in  several  points  are  equally  absurd  with  the  popular  Hindoo  creed. 
Hence  there  is  no  rational  inducement  for  either  of  these  tribes  to 


may  hein&ie  potoer  of  Unitarian  Ohristians  to  remove  them  ?** 

Unitarian  Christianity  is  not  exposed  to  the  last  mentioned 
objections  ;  for  even  those  who  are  inimical  to  every  religion  admit, 
that  the  Unitarian  system  is  more  ^^ormaldfi  ._to_thfi  Jium^ 
understanding  than  any  olher  known  jcreed.  But  the  other  obeta- 
cles  above-mentioned  must  remain  unshaken,  until  the  natives  are 
enaUed  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  to  estimate,  by  compar- 
ing one  religion  with  another,  their  respective  merits  and  advanV 
ages,  and  to  relinqtush  their  divisions,  as  destructive  of  national  union 
as  of  social  enjoyment.  ISH 

fp  XL     Are  there  any  reasons  for  believing  that  Christianity,  as  it  TlT'iv  ^ 
is  held  by  Unitarians,  would  be  more  readily  received  by  intdligent^^ 
Hindoos,  than  as  it  is  hdd  by  Trinitarians  ?*' 

In  reply  to  this  question,  I  repeat  what  I  stated  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  a  similar  nature,  put  to  me  by  Mr.  Reed,  a  gentleman  of 
Boston,  vis.,  **  The  natives  of  Hindooetan,  in  common  with  those  of 
other  countries,  are  divided  ^to  classes,  the  ignorant  and  the  enligh- 
tened. The  number  of  the  latter  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  comparatively 
very  few  here  :  and  to  these  men  the  idea  of  a  triune-God,  a  man-God, 4/ 
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and  alBO  the  idea  of  the  appearance  of  God  in  the  bodily  shape  of  a 
dore,  or  that  of  the  blood  of  God  ahed  for  the  payment  of  a  debt» 
seem  entirely  Heatheniah  and  abeoid,  and  oonaeqnently  thair  sioceie 
oomrersion  to  [Trinitarian]  Christianity  mnst  be  morally  impossible. 
Bat  they  would  not  scrapie  to  embrace,  or  at  least  to  enooarage,  the 
Unitarian  system  of  Christianity,  were  it  inculcated  on  them  in  an 
intelligible  manner.    The  former  class,  I  mean  the  ignorant,  mast  be 
enemies  to  both  systems  of  Christianity,  Trinitarianism  and  Unitarian- 
ism.  As  they  feel  great  reluctance  in  forsaking  the  deities  worshipped 
by  their  fathers  for  foreign  Gods,  in  subsitating  the  blood  of  Gkxl  for 
the  water    of  the  Gkmges  as  a  purifying    substance,  so  the  idea 
of  an  invisible  Being  as  the  sole  object  of  worship,  maintained  by 
Unitarians,  is  foreign  to  their  understanding.    Under  these  circum- 
stances it  would  be  advisable,  in  my  humble  opixdon,  that  one  or  two, 
if  not  more  gentlemen,  weU  qualified  to  teach  English  literature  and 
science,  and  noted  for  their  moral  conduct,  should  be  employed  to 
cultivate  the  imderstandings  of  the  present  ignorant  generation,  and 
thereby  improve  their  hearts,  that  the  cause  of  truth  may  triumph  over 
false  religion,  and  the  desired  comfort^ul  ha^oiness  may  be  enjoyed 
by  men  of  all  classes^'^-A^  t-#LL^Hxi/i^<-*3Jii-*^    ^^-•^  (• '  ?7  ^ 

"  Xn.  Can  any  <ua  he  given  by  Unitariam  to  the  eauee  of  Chrie^ 
Hanity  in  India,  with  a  reaeonahle  proepeet  of  suoeese  ?  If  any  can 
he  given,  of  what  kind,  in  what  ipay,  hy  what  meane  ?" 

In  answer,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  my  reply  to  the  preceding  question, 
and  only  add  here,  that  every  one  who  interests  himself  in  behalf  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  would  confidently  anticipate  the  approaching 
triumph  of  true  religion,  should  philanthropy  induce  you  and  your 
friends  to  send  to  Bengal  as  many  serious  and  able  teachers  of 
European  learning  and  science  and  Christian  morality,  unmingled 
with  religious  doctrines,  as  your  circumstances  may  admit,  to  spread 
knowledge  gratuitously  among  the  native  community,  in  connexion 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adam  whose  thorough  acquiantance  with  the  langu- 
age, manners,  and  prejudices  of  the  natives,  renders  him  well  qualified 
to  co-operate  with  them  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

"  Xm.  Wotdd  it  he  of  any  rue  to  eend  Unitarian  Miesionaries 
with  a  view  to  their  preaching  Chrietianity  for  the  purpose  of  convert-- 
ing  adult  natives  ?*' 

Much  good  cannot  be  expected  from  public  preachings  at  present, 
on  account  of  the  obstacles  above-mentioned.    It  is,  however,  hoped^ 
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that  Bome  of  the  toaofaen  that  may  be  sent  oat  may  pieaoh  with 
gndual  aacceaa  in  the  poUio  places  of  worship. 

^^^^XIV.     Wmdd  U  he  u^ful  to  MUMuh  Umtarian  Mu9ianarfS[P  ^ 
SohooU  for  Iho  in$iruetion  of  Hhe  ehUdren  of  nativm  in  the  rudiment^^^  e 
of  a  European  edueation^  in   the   English   language^  in  Chrietiarr^ 
moraliiyf  rninglingwUhit  very  Ut&e  ineiruotion  relaltive  to  the  doetrinee 
of  GhritUaniby,  leaoing  them  thiefly  or  tehoUy  out  of  view,  to  he  learned 
afterwarde  from  our  hooke  and  our  example  ?*' 

This  would  be  certainly  of  great  use,  and  this  is  the  only  way  of 
improving  their  understandings,  and  ultimately  meliorating  their 
hearts. 

"  XV.  Are  there  many  intelligent  noHvee  who  are  wiUing  to  learn 
the  languagee  of  Europe,  to  cultivate  its  literature^  and  to  ynake  them- 
eeivee  acquainted  with  our  religion  ae  it  ie  found  in  our  hooke^  and 
to  examine  theemdenoee  of  its  truJth  and  divine  origin?** 

There  are  numerous  intelligent  natives,  who  thrist  after  European 
knowledge  and  literature,  but  not  many  who  wish  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  Christian  religion  and  to  examine  its  truth,  being  • 
chiefly  deterred  by  the  difficult  (if  not  utter  impossibility)  attached 
to  the  acquirement  of  a  correct  notion  of  the  tremendoua  mystical 
doctrines  which  the  Missionaries  ascribe  to  their  religion. 

'*  XVI.  Are  there  many  reepectoible  natives  who  are  wiUing  to 
have  their  children  educated  in  the  English  language  and  in  EngliA 
learning  and  arts  ?" 

The  desire  of  educating  children  in  the  English  language  and  in 
TCngliah  arts  is  found  even  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  community, 
and  I  may  be  fully  justified  in  saying  that  two-thirds  of  ihe  native 
population  of  Ben^  would  be  ezoe^ingly  dad  to  ^  their  children 
educated  in  English  leamin^^/^  U4^^^:t£^>U.aZ^ 

**  XVn.  What  henefits  have  arisen,  or  are  likely  to  arise,  from  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  native  languages  of  the  East  ? 
Are  they  read  hy  any  10^  are  not  already  Christians  ?  And  are  they 
likdy  to  he  read  genoraUy  even  hy  them?  The  questionis  suggested  hy 
the  representations  u^ich  have  heen  made,  that  eonverts  to  Christianity 
are  mosdy,  if  not  aUogether,  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  classes  of 
society.    Is  this  representation  true  ?" 

To  the  best  of  iny  knowledge,  no  benefit  has  hitherto  arisen  frpm 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  the  East,  nor 
can  any  ad^rantage  be  expected  from  the  translations  in  circulation ; 
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Ihey  an  not  reed  mvch  bjr  tbose  Uutt  mn  not  OliriBtisiiB,  except  bjr  a 
few' whom  the  Mieeionaries  repreeent  as  bebg  "  led  sway  hy  f^n^innim 
prineipleB."  Ab  to  the  diencter  of  the  conTOite  to  Christianity, 
yoa  will  be  pleased  to  refer  to  the  rej^ies  to  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  queries. 

'*  Xvill.  WiU  any.  impoHmd  impretn&n^  fafotmrahU  to  OhrU- 
tiamty  ever  he  mads,  exeepthy  ^he  eoneereumeendtkreugh  ^ke  infiuence 
of  pereane  of  eduoaUon,  and  of  ^ke  "higher  elaesee  of  eooiety  leho  oan 
read  our  saered  hooke  in  Ike  original^  or  at  leaH  in  the  English 
twmon?" 

Christianity,  when  represented  in  its  genuine  sense  in  any  lang* 
uage  whatever,  must  make  a  strong  impression  on  every  intelligent 
mind,  especially  when  introduced  by  persons  of  education  and  res- 
pectability. 

"  XIX  Are  ^  tranelations  which  have  been  made  faithful  and 
free  from  seetarian  influence  ae  to  ^  expreeeion  of  OhrieticM  doc- 
trine ?"* 

To  both  parts  of  this  query  my  reply  must  be  in  the  negative.  I 
at  the  same  time  acquit  these  translators  of  wilfcd  negleet  or  inten- 
lional  perversion.  They  were,  I  think,  too  hasty  to  engage  themaelvei 
in  so  difficult  an  undertaking. 

Ideas,  in  general,  are  as  differently  expressed  in  the  idioms  of  the 
East  from  those  of  the  West,  as  the  East  is  remote  from  the  West 
Greater  difficulty,  therefore,  must  be  experienced  by  a  native  of 
Europe  in  communicating  European  ideas  in  the  idioms  of  A.sia,  than 
in  conveying  Asiatic  ideas  into  the  languages  of  Europe  ;  so  a  nadve 
of  Asia  experiences  greater  inconvenience  in  expressing  Asiatic  ideas 
in  European  idioms,  than  in  translating  European  ideas  into  an  Asia- 
tic language. 

About  four  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adam,  and  another  Baptist 
Missionaryp  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yates,  both  well  reputed  for  their  oriental 
and  classic  acquirements,  engaged,  in  common  with  myself,  to  trans- 
late the  New  Testament  into  Bengallee,  and  we  met  twice  every  week, 
and  had  for  our  guidance  all  tlie  trandatioiiB  of  the  BiUe,  by  differsBt 
authors,  which  we  could  proouxe.  Notwithstanding  our  exertioDS, 
we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  accurate  tnmslatton  of  several  phiases 
to  future  consideration,  and  lor  my  own  part  I  felt  daseontented  with 
the  translation  adopted  of  several  passages,  thongh  I  tried  frequently, 
when  alone  at  home,  to  select  more  eligibie  expressioiis,  and  apptied 
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to  natiye  friendfl  for  their  aid  for  that  porpofle.  I  b^  to  aasiire  you, 
that  I  (though  a  native  of  this  country)  do  not  recollect  haTing  engaged 
myself  once,  during  my  life,  in  so  difficult  a  task,  as  the  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  Bengallee. 

"  XX.  Are  there  any  particular  parte  of  India  or  of  the  Eaet^ 
vjhere  efforte  for  proposing  Christianity,  or  preparing  (he  way  for 
it,  might  he  made  with  better  hopes  than  in  others  ?" 

Calcutta,  the  Capital  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  where  the 
natiyes  are  more  oonyeraant  with  English,  and  frequently  associate 
with  Euroi)ean  gentlemen,  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  preferable  as  a 
field  for  such  efforts  to  the  rest  of  Hindoostan,  as  the  native  inhabit- 
ants of  Bengal,  in  a  great  degree,  follow  the  example  of  the  opulent 
natives  of  Calcutta. 
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DEDICATION 

TO  ALL  BELIEVERS  IN  THE  INCARNATION  OF  THE 

DEITY. 

PeLL0W-BEU£VEB8, 

The  following  correspondence  between  the  renowned  Dr.  R.  l^rtier 
:and  myself  was  partly  given  to  the  world  through  the  mediam  of  ^e 
Bengal  ^UBKABU ;  but  as  the  Editor  of  that  Paper  refused  to  admit 
some  of  my  letters  into  its  pages,  and  those  published  were  ividely 
separated  from  each  other  by  being  mixed  up  with  yarioua  eztrane- 
•ous  matters,  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  have  the  whole,  collected 
together  and  presented  at  one  view,  for  general  edification. 

My  object  in  addressing  Dr.  Tytler  (as  will  be  seen  from  a  perusal 
of  the  following  pages,)  was,  that  all  Believers  in  the  Manifeetatios 
of  Qod  in  the  flesh,  whether  Hindoo  or  Christian,  might  unite  in 
support  of  our  Common  Cause,  and  cordially  co-operate  in  our  endear 
Tours  to  check  the  alarming  growth  of  the  Unitarian  heresy ;  but 
tmfortunately  my  hopes  were  entirely  disappointed,  as  Dr.  Tytler 
not  only  refused  to  repair  the  breach,  I  conceived  his  writings 
calculated  to  make,  but  to  my  great  surprise  and  regret,  in  return 
for  my  friendly  ofEers  of  assistance,  he  applied  to  me  and  to  mj 
religion  the  most  opprobrious  abuse,  and  treated  me  as  if  my  Faith 
w^ere  inimical  to  the  tenets  of  his  Creed. 

I  am,  your  friend  and  f eUow-believer, 
CdLeuJtta,  June  3, 1823.  RAM  DOSa» 

*  Ram  Doss  is  the  name  assumed  by  Rammohon  Roy  i&  many   o{  his  aatixicai 
iffiitings. — Ed. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  CorrespQndence  was  occasioned  by  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  Dr. 
Tytler's,  published  in  the  Bengal  Hurkabu  of  the  30th  of  May  1823, 
directed  against  Rammohnn  Roy,  a  person  who,  as  is  well  known,  is 
strongly  reprobated  by  the  sealons,  both  among  Hindoos  and  Chris- 
tians, for  his  daring  impiety  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  Divine  In- 
carnations. But  the  Doctor  while  censuring  this  stubborn  Heretic, 
most  xmwarrantably  introduced  contemptuous  allusions  to  the  Hindoo 
Deities,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  passage  referred  to  which  is  here 
subjoined  : — 

Extraet  from  the  Hurkaru  of  May  3rd,  1823. 

He  (Rammohun  Roy)  thus  proceeds  in  the  same  episde.  "Whether 
you  be  a  &ithful  believer  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Lord  and  Saviour 
JESUS  CHRIST  or  of  any  other  mortal  man;  or  Aether  a  Hindu 
declares  himself  a  foithful  believer  in  the  Divinity  of  his  Holy  Thakoor 
TraJta  RAM,  or  MUNOO—I  feel  equally  indifferent  about  these 
notions."  Here  I  pause,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  icandid  Reader 
what  would  have  been  said,  if,  at  the  time  Rammohun  Roy  continued 
in  his  belief  of  Siva,  Vishnu  and  Gknesh,  I  had  personally  addressed 
a  letter  to  him,  replete  with  vituperation  of  him  and  his  opinions  ? 
Would  it  not  have  been  asserted,  and  very  justly,  that  I  was  attacking 
him,  and  his  gods,  and  wounding  the  religious  feelings  of  a  Hindu  ? 
^et  this  Unitarian,  as  he  now  professes  himself,  thinks  proper  to 
leave  the  subject  of  discussion,  namely,  a  proposal  to  hold  a  "  Religious 
Conference,"  and  tells  me  flatly  that  my  belief  in  the  Divinitt  of  thb 
HOLY  SAVIOUR  is  on  a  par  with  a  Hindu's  belief  in  his  Thakoor ! ! ! 
— ^Yes,  Christian  Readers,  such  is  the  fact ;  and  when  I  offer  to  defend 
myself  from  such  vile  imputations  by  arguments  drawn  from  those 
Holy  Scriptures  to  which  this  Unitarian  himseU  appeals,  I  am  given  to 
understand,  that  this  Reviler  of  my  Faith,  the  Faith  of  m t  Anobstobs, 
will  not  condescend  to  listen,  unleiss  my  reply  receives  the  stamp  of 
orthodoxy  from  the  signature  of  a  Missionary  ! ! !  ) 

May  2, 1823.  •^'  R.  Tttlbb. 
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RAM  DOSS'S  FIRST  LETTER  TO  Db.  TYTLER. 

The  Editor  of  the  Hurkaru  haTing  refused  insertioii  to  the  follow- 
ing, it  was  priyatelj  forwarded  to  Dr.  Tytler  : — 

To  Dr.  R.  TutUr. 
Sib, 

I  happened  to  read  a  letter  in  the  "  Hnrkam"  of  the  3rd  instant^ 
nnder  the  signature  of  R.  Tytler,  which  has  excited  my  wonder  and 
astonishment.  For  I  had  heard  that  you  were  not  only  profoundly 
versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  but  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  learning  and  opinions  of  the  present  age*  R^t  ^  ^^^^  quite 
disappointed  when  I  perceived  that  you  entertained  ideas  so  erroneous 
respecting  the  Hindoo  religion. 

Is  there  any  Hindoo  who  would  be  offended  at  being  told  by  a 
believer  in  the  Invisible  Qod,  that  this  man  is  indffferent  about  his 
(the  Hindoo's)  faith  in  the  divinity  of  his  Holy  Thakoob  and  Tbata 
Ram  or  Munoo  ?  We  know  that  these  self-conceited  sects  who  profess 
reverence  for  only  one  Deitt  are  apt  to  express  their  indifference  for 
the  holy  Incabnation  of  the  Divine  Essence  believed  in  by  Hindoos  as 
well  as  by  Christians ;  and  in  fact  that  the  followers  of  any  one  religioD 
have  little  respect  for  the  opinions  of  those  of  another.  Rut  can  this 
give  concern  or  surprise  to  the  enlightened  and  well-informed  persona 
wlu)  have  seen  and  conversed  with  various  sects  of  men  ? 

\l  am  more  particularly  astonished  that   a  man  of  your  reputed 
learning  and  acquirements,  should  be  offended  at  the  mention  of  the 
resemblance  of  your  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  with  a 
Hindoo's  belief  in  his  Thakoor,  because  you  ought  to  know  that  our 
religious  faith  and  yours  are  founded  on  the  same  sacred  basis,  viz.» 
the  manifestation  of  Qod  in  the  flesh,  without  any  restriction  to  a 
dark  or  fair  complexion,  large  or  small  stature,  long  or  short  hair. 
You  cannot  surely  be  ignorant  that  the  Divine  Ram  was  the  reputed  son 
of  Duahuruth,  of  the  offspring  of  Bhuggeeruth,  of  the  tribe  of  Rughoo, 
as  Jesus  was  the  reputed  son  of  Joseph,  of  the  House  of  David,  of  the 
Tribe  of  Judah.    Ram  was  the.  King  of  the  Rughoos  and  of  Foreignei«» 
while  in  like  manner  Jbsds  was  King  of  the  Jews  and  Qentilea.    Both  • 
are  stated  in  the  respective  sacred  books  handed  down  to  ua,  to  have 
performed  very  wonderful  miracles  and  both  ascended  up  to  Heaven* 
Both  were  tempted  by  the  Devil  while  on  the  earth,  and  both  have 
been  worshiped  by  millions  up  to  the  present  da^^   Since  €k>d  can  1^ 
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born  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah,  how,  I  ask,  is  it  impossible  that  he  should 
be  bom  of  the  Tribe  of  Rughoo,  or  of  any  other  nation  or  race  of  men  ? 
And  as  the  human  form  and  feeling  of  Rasi  afford  sceptics  no  good 
alignment  against  his  omnipresent  and  diyine  nature,  it  must  be  erident 
to  you  that  this  deluded  sect  of  Unitarianism  can  lay  no  stress  aa 
the  human  form  and  feelings  of  Jesus  Christ  as  disproring  his 
divi^ty. 

^Then  therefore  the  resemblance  is  so  rery  striking;  and  ought  to 
be  Imown  to  you  as  weU  as  to  every  other  man  having  the  least  pre- 
tensions to  an  acquaintance  with  the  learning  and  religion  of  the 
Natives  of  India,-^ow  is  it  possible  that  you  can  feel  offended  at 
the  mention  of  a  fact  so  notorious  ?  Tou  may  perhaps  urge,  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  belief  in  three  Persons  in  the 
Godhead  as  maintained  by  you,  and  belief  in  three  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  Persons  in  the  Qodhead,  entertained  by  the  Hindoos. 
But  as  all  such  numerical  objections  are  founded  on  the  frail  basis  of 
human  reason,  which  we  well  know  is  fallible,  you  must  admit  that 
the  same  omnipotence,  which  can  make  three  ONE  and  one  THREE, 
can  equally  reconcile  the  uititt  and  pluralitt  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  miUioos,  both  being  supported  by  a  sublime  mystery  which  far 
tra^ends  all  human  comprehension^ 

^The  vain  and  narrow-minded  believers  in  one  Invisible  Qod  accuse 
the  lollowers  of  the  Trinity  as  well  as  us  the  sincere  worshippers  of 
Ram  and  other  Divine  IncamatiooB,  of  being  Idolaters ;  and  policy 
therefore  might  have  suggested  to  you  the  propriety  of  maintaining 
a  good  understanding  and  brotherhood  among  all  who  have  correct 
notions  of  the  manifestation  of  Ghxl  in  the  flesh,  thatx^e  may 
cordially  join  and  go  hand  in  hand,  in  opposing,  and,  if  possible, 
extirpating  the  abominable  notion  of  a  single  Qod,  which  strikes 
equally  at  the  root  of  Hindooism  and  Christianity  However,  it  is 
not  too  late  for  you  to  reflect  on  your  indiscremm,  and  atone  for  it 
by  expressing  your  regret  at  having  written  and  published  anything 
calculated  to  create  dissension  among  the  worshippers  of  Divine 
Incamations. 


* 

I  am«  Sir» 

-^   ^    •  1 

1 

Tour  moet  obedient  servant, 

Ram  Does. 

1    i 

\ 
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db.  tytler's  reply  to  the  FOREOOmO. 

To  Ram  Do9$. 

I^have  receiyed  your  letter  and  beg  you  to  receive  mj  beet  thanks 
for  the  trouble  you  have  put  yourself  to,  in  sending  it  to  me.  It  was- 
my  intention  this  evening  to  have  proved  that  iTtiidtt  Zdolatv^  and 
Unitariani9m  are  the  same,  and  that  they  both  proceed  from  the  DeviL 
Unfortunately  Mr.  Robinson,  in  consequence  of  the  number  who  were 
anxious  to  attend,  has  requested  me  to  postpone  the  meeting,  to  which 
of  course  I  have  acceeded.  (But  I  am  ready, — mikd  mb,  ready, — to- 
meet  you  and  your  runnagate  friend  Rammohan  Roy  whenever  yon 
please,  in  public  and  private  discussion,  and  let  you  know  what  a. 
humble  individual  unsupported  can  do,  armed  with  no  other  weapon 
than  the  sharp  sword  of  the  Qospel  in  bringing  to  light  the  hiddea 
woiks  of  darkness,  which  are  at  present  displayed  in  the  damnable 
Heresy  of  Unitarianism  of  which  you  are  the  wretched  tooL  But 
neither  you,  Rammohun  Roy,  nor  the  second  fallen  ADAM  dare  meet 
me  because  you  fear  the  WORD  of  TRUTH^ 

Your  inveterate  and  determined 

foe  m  the  LORD, 
Maym,lS23.  (Signed)    R.  TriLiifc 


RAM  DOSS'S  REPLY  TO  A  REMARK  OF  THE  EDITOR  OF 

THE  BENGAL  HURKARU. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bengal  Eurkaru. 

Sir, 

After  publishing  in  your  Paper  of  the  3rd  instant  Dr.  Tytler'8> 
letter,  throwing  out  offensive  insinuations  against  the  Hindoo  Religion^ 
as  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the  Christian,  I  am  truly  astonished  at 
your  refusal  to  insert  my  very  friendly  repljr'>nd  expostulation  with 
him  for  the  error  and  indiscretion  into  which  he  has  fallen, 
and  that  you  moreover  defend  him  in  the  following  words :  "  We 
would  hint  to  Ram  Doss  that  there  is  in  our  opinion  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  belief  which  maintains  Gkxi  to  have  appeared  in 
the  Fleeh  and  that  of  the  "  Hindoo  who  believes  the  appearance  of  the 
Omnipotent  Being  in  the  shape  of  a  Thakoor,  which  if  we  are  not 
mistJiken,  is  composed  of  stone,  metal  or  wood." 
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I  most  remaxk,  first,  on  the  total  onacqaaintaiice,  yoa  have  die* 
pkyed,  with  the  Hindoo  Religion,  notwithstanding  your  residence  in 
the  capital  of  Bengal,  in  which  however  you  are  more  excusable  than 
Dr.  Tytler,  considering  his  high  pretensions  to  learning.    Can  yoa 
find  a  single  Hindoo  in  the  whole  of  India,  who  imagines  that  the- 
divine  Ram,  the  son  of  Dushuruth  by  Eoushilya  his  mother  according, 
to  the  flesh,  was  composed  either  of  wood,  stone  or  metal  ?    If  you  can 
find  even  one,  there  may  be  some  excuse  for  your  mistake  in  supposing, 
what  is  so  wide  of  the  ^t.  You  may,  of  course,  find  numerous  consecra-- 
ted  images  or  statues  of  the  holy  Ram,  in  the  Hindoo  temples,  formed  of 
wood  and  other  materials,  placed  there  for  the  pious  purpose  of  attract-- 
ing  the  attention  of  devotees  to  that  Divine  Incarnation, — although 
many  good  Hindoos  do  not  consider  such  representations  as  necessary, 
and  worship  Ram  directly  without  the  intervention  of  any  sensible  ob-- 
ject.   But  can  you  suppose  for  a  moment  that  a  model  or  picture  of  any 
person,  whether  divine  or  human,  can  identify  that  being  with  such 
representation   or    convert    the    original    existence    into    the    same- 
materials  ?  If  this  were  the  case,  then  the  number  of  men  so  unforto-- 
nate  as  to  have  statues  or  portraits  of  themselves  made,  must  lose  their 
real  essence — their  original  elements  necessarily  degenerating  into 
stone,  or  paint  and  canvass. 

But  it  is  indisputable  that  neither  the  image  of  the  Holy  Jesus  in. 
Roman  Catholic  Churches,  nor  the  representations  of  the  Divine  Ram 
in  the  Hindoo  Temples,  are  identified  with  either  of  those  sacred' 
persons. 

As  you  have  refused  to  publish  my  letter  in  answer  to  Dr.  Tytler's. 
attack,  I  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  sending  it  directly  to  himself  for 
his  consideration  and  reply,  and  purpose  very  soon  laying  this  con- 
troversy before  the  public  through  some  other  channel  with  proper 
mention  of  your  partial  conduct,  in  circulating  Dr.  Tytler's  insulting 
insinuations  against  the  Hindoo  Religion  and  withholding  my  answer 
thereto  for  its  vindication.  I  expect  you  will  kindly  insert  this  letter 
in  your  Paper  of  to-morrow  along  with  a  justification  of  your  own 
observations  of  this  morning. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Ram  Doss. 
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REMARKS  OF  THE  EDITOR  RELATIVE  TO  THE  FOREOOING. 

(Contained  in  the  Bengal  Hurkaru  of  ths  8th  May,) 

In  our  snbeeqaent  pages  will  be  found  a  letter  signed  Raxa  Does, 
which  we  insert  with  pleasure,  with  a  desire  of  convincing  him  that 
we  are  really  impartial  in  our  views  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
In  explanation  of  our  refusal  to  insert  the  former  letter  of  Bam   Dosa, 
we  owe  it  to  him  to  say  that  although  it  justly  deserves  the  appellation 
of  a  "  very  friendly  reply"  and  althou^^  it  was  written  with  much 
ability,  yet  it  appeared  to  us  to  overstep  the  limits  we  have  prescribed 
to  ourselves,  by  entering  too  fax  into  the  subject  of  the  original  dispute 
between  the    two  classes  of  religious  professors,  instead  of  bein^ 
confined  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  between .  Rammohun    Roy 
and  Dr.  Tytler,  namely,  the  right  of  the  latter  to  demand,  and  of  the 
iormer  to  afEord,  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  the  discussion  of  the 
point  at  issue  between  them.    It  was  under  these  circumastances  and 
with  this  feeling  that  we  declined  to  msert  Ram   Doss's   communi- 
•cation,  and  we  beg  to  assure  him  that  it  was  not  from  any  disrespect 
to  him,  or  partiality  for  Dr.  Tytler  or  his  doctrines. 

Having  disposed  of  this  part  of   the  subject,  we  trust,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Ram    Doss,  we    shall  simply  remark    on    the    other, 
that  we  never  intended  to  intimate  that  any  sensible  Hindoo  could 
for  one  moment  suppose  that  Gk)d  was  personally  present   in    an 
image  of   brass,  stone  or  metal ;  but  we  have    no    hesitation    in 
asserting  that  such  an  opinion  does  prevail, '  not  only  among   the 
Hindoos,  but  amongst  the  ignorant  of  aU  classes  whose  religious  faith 
prescribes  the  worship  of  images  as  the  medium  of  access  to  the  Deity. 
We  really  ought  not  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  any  of  the  points 
-connected  with  the  religious  worship  of  the  Hindoos,  as  we  have  had 
but  very  few  opportunities  of  making  ourselves  acquainted  with  them, 
and  if  we  are  now  in  any  error  on  these  subjects,  we  trust  that  Ram 
Doss  will  attribute  it  to  the  causes  which  we  have  thus  ei^lained, 
and  not  to  any  feeling  of  partiality  towards  Dr.  Tytler,  or  of  misre- 
presentation of  the  objects  of  his  own  worship. 
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RAM  DOSS'S  FIRST  CHALLENGE  TO  Db.  R.  TYTLER. 
To  ths  Editor  of  the  Brngal  Hurham. 

Being  disappointed  in  my  just  expectation  of  having  my  answer  to 
Dr.  Tytler*s  insinuations  inserted  in  yoor  Paper,  I  yesterday  sent  it  to 
the  Doctor  himself  for  his  consideration ;  but  he  avoids  making  a  reply 
thereto,  and  in  answer  to  my  arguments,  merely  retoms  abuse  against 
me,  and  likewise  against  onr  common  enemies,  the  Unitarians,  for 
which  last,  I,  of  course,  care  nothing. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  the  Public  that  this  Goliath, 
notwithstanding  his  high  pretensions  to  learning,  and  presumption  in 
settiDg  himself  up  as  the  champion  of  Christianity,  shrinks  from  the 
defence  of  the  charges  he  has  brought  against  Hindooism,  and  that  he 
refuses  to  co-operate  with  me  in  opposing  Unitarianism,  although  he 
declares  in  his  note  to  me  that  it  is  a  system  of  damnable  heresy 
proceeding  firom  the  Devil. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
Uay  7,  1823.  Ram  Doss. 

Da.  TYTLER'S  REPLY  TO  RAM  DOSS. 

To  the  EdUor  of  the  Bengal  Hurharu. 
Sir, 

As  I  do  not  intend  this  letter  to  have  any  direct  reference  to  the 
subject  of  religious  discussion,  you  will  oblige  me  by  giving  it  insertion 
into  the  columns  of  the  Hurkaru.  Two  days  ago  I  received  an  epistle 
subscribed  Ram  Doss,  wliich  I  was  led  to  conclude  must  have  been 
written  by  some  Unitarian  under  a  pseudonymous  signature.  But  it 
appears  from  a  letter,  which  is  published  in  your  paper  of  this  day,  I 
may  have  been  mistaken ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  anxious  to  inform 
Bam  Doss,  if  he  be  a  real  person,  thalQ^  consider  there  is  no  book  at4^. 
present  in  possession  of  Hindus, — the  Mahabharata  and  RaTnayana  '  ^  \ 
not  excepted, — of  higher  antiquity  than  the  entrance  of  the  Musulmons 
into  India, — «ay  about  800  years  from  the  present  period.  The  legends 
attached  to  the  Avatars  are  merely  perverted,  and  corrupted  copies  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  possession  of  Christians,  and  have  no 
particular  relation  to  the  ancient  religion,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  couutrj^  Should  Ram  Doss  therefore  be  a 
real  person,  and  wish  to  obtain  information  on  those  topics,  it  will 
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affoxd  me  sincere  pleasure  to  meet  hun,  either  at  my  own  house  or 
any  other  he  may  appoint,  at  some  hoar  convenient  to  ns  both,  for 
the  purpose  of  ezpLiining  the  arguments  which  support  the  viewa^ 
I  have  taken,  of  the  modemness  of  the  religious  system  at  present 

followed  by  the  Hindus. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

May  8,  1823,  B.  Tttlbb. 

RAM  DOSS'S  SECOND  CHALLENGE  TO 

Dr.  TYTLER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bengal  Hurkaru. 
Sib, 

Dr.  Tytler  having  been  unable  to  make  a  direct  reply  to  the 
arguments  conveyed  in  my  letter  to  him,  dated  the  5th  instant,  has 
taken  refuge  in  your  Paper,  knowing  vexy  well  that  he  would  preyail 
upon  you  to  insert  every  assertion  that  he  might  make  against  our 
Sacred  Books  and  Holy  Incarnations,  and  that  you  as  a  Christian 
would  excuse  yourself  for  declining  to  give  publicity  to  my  retaliation 
upon  him. 

I  therefore  challenge  him  through  your  Pages  for  a  reply  to  my 
arguments  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  so  that  I  may  endeavour  throu^ 
some  other  means  to  publish  all  our  correspondence  for  the  consider- 
ation and  judgment  of  the  Public. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

May  9th,  1823,  Ram  Doss. 

Dr.  TYTLER'S  REPLY  TO  RAM  DOSS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bengal  Hurharu. 
Sib, 

Your  correspondent,  Ram  Doss,  in  "  informing  the  public,"  that 
I  consider  "  Unitarianism  a  system  of  damnable  heresy  proceeding^, 
from  the  Devil,"  has  forgot  to  mention  that  such  was  also  my 
expressed  opinion  to  him  respecting  the  superstitions  to  which  he  is 
so  extremely  partial.  Under  those  circumstances  is  it  reasonable  to 
expect,  I  win  allow  him  to  co-operate  with  me,  as  he  calls  it,  **  against 
our  common  enemies,"  when  in  fact  I  maintain  Unitarianism  to  h& 
nothing  more  than  a  new  name  for  Hindu  Idolatiy  ? 

Your  obedient  servant^ 
Caleutta,  May  10, 1823.  R.  Txtlbb. 
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RAM  DOSS'S  THIRD  CHALLENOE  TO 

Db.  TYTLER. 

To  Ihe  EdUor  of  the  Bengal  Hurkaru, 
Sib, 

One  of  the  objects  of  my  letter  to  Dr.  Tytler,  was  to  solicit  the 
co-opention  of  the  Doctor  in  opposing  Unitarians.  The  other,  to 
refute  his  insinuations  against  Hindooism  and  prove  that  it  was  founded 
on  the  same  sacred  basis  (the  llanifestation  ol  Ood  in  the  flesh)  with 
Doctor  Tytbr's  own  Faith. 

From  the  Doctor's  letter  in  yoor  paper  of  thismoming,  I  see  he 
positirely  shrinks  from  entering  the  field  with  me  against  Unitarianism, 
leaving  me  thns  to  enconnter  the  danger  and  reap  the  gloiy  single-' 
handed. 

I  now  request  to  be  informed  through  the  medium  of  your  paper, 
whether  the  Doctor  also  flinches  from  justifying  his  insinuations 
against  the  Hindoo  Religion,  and  replying  to  my  letter  proving 
and  Christianity  to  rest  on  the  same  sacred  foundation. 


I  am,  Sir»  your  obedient  servant. 
May  12, 1823.  RAM  DOSS. 


db.  tytler's  reply  to  ram  doss. 

To  ihs  EdUor  of  the  Bengal  Hurkaru. 
Sib, 

The  assertion  of  Ram  Doss,  that  "  I  shrink  from  entering  the  field 
against  Unitarianism,  leaving  him  thus  to  encounter  the  danger  and 
reap  the  glory  Bingle-^ianded'*  when  all  Calcutta  is  acquainted  with 
the  contrary,  and  no  one  better  than  the  Unitarians  themselves,  is 
really  too  absurd  to  require  notice. 

(&  support  of  what  this  writer  calls  "  my  insinuations  against  the 
HinSh  Religion,"  I  refer  him  to  the  histories  of  Buddha,  Saluvahana,  CVy"  ^\* 
and  Chrishna,  and  maintain  that  they  comprise  nothing  more  than 
perverted  copies  of  Christianity.  Let  him  shew  the  reverse  if  he  caiy 

Tour  obedient  servant, 
CaleuUa,  May  13, 1823.  R.  Tttlbb. 
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RAM  DOSS'S  REPLY  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bengal  Hurkaru. 
Sib, 

You  are  aware  that  I  have  thi^  times  through  the  medimzi  of 
your  paper,  called  ttpon  Dr.  Tytler,  to  reply  to  the  ikBoniiENTS  con- 
tained in  the  letter,  forwarded  to  him  by  me  and  the  receipt  of  which 
he  acknowledged  in  a  torrent  of  abuee^  and  that  he  has,  ae  often  as 
thus  pablioly  called  upon,  retained  an  evasive  answer,  which  proves 
that  he  inwardly  shrinks  from  the  combat 

.  With  a  view  to  defend  hia  oSeaaive  insinnations,  against  Hindooism, 
he  now  refers  me  to  the  Histories  of  Buddha  (the  head  of  a  tribe 
inimiral  to  Hindooism,)  Saluvahaaa  (an  Indian  Prince)  and  Chrishna,  a 
divine  Incarnation,  without  attempting  to  bring  forward  from  these 
anything  against  the  justness  of  my  arguments.  I  now.  Sir,  beg 
leave  io  appeal  to  you,  whether  if  any  Hindoo  were  to  niake  insinuations 
ilgainst  the  Christian  Religion,  when  called  to  defend  them,  he  would 
be  justified  in  merdy  referring  Christiana  to  the  Books  of  the  Jews  fa 
tribe  equally  inimical  to  Christianity,)  or  Gibbon's  History  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  or  to  a  whole  History  of  Jesus  Christ,  without 
adducing  any  particular  passage.  I  now  lor  the  Fourth  and  last  time 
call  upon  the  Doctor,  either  to  answer  precisely  my  arguments  already 
in  his  possession^  or  confess  publicly  that  he  is  totally  unable 
to  justify  his  insinuations  against  a  Religion  founded  on  the  Sacred 
basis  of  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  fiesh,  and  that  knowing 
the  badness  of  his  cause,  he  shrinks  from  meeting  me  on  the  fair  field 
of  Regular  Argument,  instead  of  which  he  has  given  me  only  abuse. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  respecting  his  mode  of  opposing  our  common 
enemies,  the  Unitarians,  and  grant  him  freely  the  honour  of  his  indi- 
yidual  exertions.  Notwithstanding,  I  think  it  proper  to  suggest  the 
expediency  of  common  believers  in  Divine  Incarnations  (like  the 
Doctor  and  myself)  joining  hand  in  hand  in  opposing  our  inveterate 
enemy.  Our  chance  of  success  must  be  greater  when  our  Force  is 
imited,  than  when  it  is  divided. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Moiy  14, 1823.  IUm  Dobs. 
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Dr.  TYTLER'S  REPLY  TO  RAM  DOSS. 

This  Reply  was  in  a  Postscript  to  a  Letter  of  Dr.  Tytler's  (dated 
May  15,)  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Bengal  Hurkabu,  and  publish- 
ed in  that  Paper  of  the  16th  May. 

*'  I  request "  (said  the  Doctor)  "  to  be  informed  by  your  sapient 
oorrtspQiident  Ram  Doss,  in  what  manner  he  proTes  Buddha  to  be 
'  the  head  of  a  tribe  inimical  to  Hindooism.'  " 


RAM  DOSS'S  REPLY  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bengal  Burkaru. 
Sib, 

The  only  reply  which  Dr.  Tytler  makes  to  my  Fourth  Challenge 
published  in  your  paper  yesterday  is  as  follows,  viz,— 

"P.  8. — ^I  request  to  be  informed  by  our  sapient  correspondent 
Ram  Doss  m  what  manner  he  proyes  Buddha  to  be  '  the  head  of  a 
tribe  inimical  to  Hindooism.'  " 

I  now  call  on  the  Public  to  pronounce  whether  this  query  can  be 
considered  as  a  reply  to  the  arguments  contained  in  my  letter  forwarded 
to  the  Doctor,  repelling  his  offensiye  insinuations  and  proving  that 
Hindooism  and  Christianity  are  founded  on  the  same  basis  ?  or  if 
it  be  not  evidently  a  mere  pretence  for  evading  the  question  ?  Fully 
warranted  in  anticipating  a  verdict  in  my  favor,  I  ask  what  opinion 
will  the  world  form  of  a  man  who  with  some  pretensions  to  learning 
and  great  professions  of  Religion,  while  defying  the  whole  world  in  the 
field  of  Religions  discussion,  first  utters  degrading  insinuations  against 
a  Faith  foimded  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  his  own,  and  then  when 
repeatedly  challenged  to  justify  this  conduct  resorts  to  such  Shuffling 
and  Evasion?  However  to  oblige  the  Doctor  as  a  fellow  believer  in, 
and  worshipper  of.  Divine  Incarnations,  I  will  inform  him  (although 
it  has  no  bearing  on  the  question)  that  Buddha  or  Booddha,  is  the  head 
of  the  sect  of  Bcvuddhae,  who  derive  their  name  from  him  in  the  same 
manner  as  Christians  do  from  Christ  That  this  sect  is  inimical  to 
Hindooism  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  deny  the  existence  of  a 
Creator  of  the  Universe,  in  whom  the  Hindoos  believe,  and  also 
despise  many  of  the  Gods  worshipped  by  the  latter.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  works  published  by  them  against  each  other  which  are 
in  general  circulation.    But  all  this  has  nothing  to   do    with  my 
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arguments  which  the  Doctor  bj  evading  Tirtnally  eon/etMf  he  is 
unable  to  answer.  I  therefore  denounce  him  a  defamer  of  EEindooism, 
a  religion  of  the  principles  of  which  he  is  (or  at  least  appears  to  be) 
totaUy  ignorant 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  serrant, 
Friday,  im  May,  1823.  Ram  Does. 

Dr.  TYTLER'S  REPLY  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 
Ptddiehed  in  the  Hurkaru  of  May  22nd. 

The  sapient  Ram  Doss,  now  changes  his  tone, — and  tells  ns  the 
Bouddhiets  "  despise  many  of  the  Gods  worshipped  by  the  HindcxiB." 
It  hence  follows  that  aome  of  the  Hindoo  deities  must  be  objects  of 
their  adoration.  And  yet  this  writer  asserts  Bnddha  to  be  the  "  head 
of  a  tribe  inimical  to  Hindooism,^*  while  his  own  statement  proves 
Hindoo  Gods  to  be  the  objects  of  Buddhaie  veneration !! 


RAM  DOSS*S  REPLY  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bengal  Hurkaru, 
Sir, 

In  yoor  paper  of  this  day,  Dr.  Tytler  notices  my  fifth  Challenge, 
calling  npon  him  to  answer  the  arguments  contained  in  my  letter 
forwarded  to  him  some  weeks  ago  repelling  his  offensive  insinuations 
against  Hindooism.  But  how  does  he  justify  himself  ?  "The  sapient 
Ram  Doss"  (says  he)  "now  changes  his  tone  and  tells  us  the  Buddhists 
'despise  many  of  the  Gods  worshipped  by  the  Hindoos.'  It  hence 
foUows  that  8ome  of  the  Hindoo  deities  must  be  objects  of  their 
adoration.  And  yet  this  writer  asserts  Buddha  to  be  Uie  '  head  of  a 
tribe  inimical  to  Hindoosim,'  while  his  own  statement  proves  Hindoo 
Ckxls  to  be  the  objects  of  Buddhaie  veneration." 

I  now  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Public,  Christians  and  not 
Christians,  to  the  above  passage,  and  request  them  to  pronounce 
whether  the  Doctor  thereby  proves  that  Hindooism  cannot  (as  insinuated) 
be  compared  with  Christianity,  or  refutes  my  position,  that  these  two 
religions  are  founded  on  the  same  sacred  basis,  viz.,  the  ManifestatioD 
of  Gkxi  in  the  Flesh  ?  And  I  now  call  on  the  world  to  judge,  whether 
the  person  who  can  resort  to  such  shuffling  and  evasion  has  any  just 
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claim  to  the  character  of  a  man  of  learning,  or  a  man  of  probity  ?  Wliat 
name  is  bestowed  on  the  man  who  thus  shrinks  from  meeting  the 
arguments  of  his  opponent  fairly  and  candidly,  and  trembling  at  the 
force  of  trutih,  is  glad  to  make  his  escape  by  any  mean  subterfuge  ? 

It  is  almost  self-degradation  or  a  -prostitution  of  reason  to  treat  his 
last  remark,  above  quoted,  as  worthy  of  notice,  viz.,  that  as  "Buddhists 
despise  Tnany  of  the  Gods  worshipped  by  the  Hindoos,  it  hence  foUows 
that  some  of  the  Hindoo  deities  must  be  subjects  of  their  "adoration'* — 
Indeed !!  In  what  school  of  toisdom  did  the  learned  Doctor  acquire  his 
Logic  ?  Although  I  despise  or  dislike  several  members  of  a  family,  is 
this  a  proof  that  I  must  adore  the  rest  ?  May  I  not  regard  the  rest  with, 
indifference,  or  be  unacquainted  with  them  ?  But  granting  even  that 
Buddhists  do  worship  some  of  the  Hindoo  Gods,  while  they  despise 
others,  may  they  not  still  be  inimical  to  Hindooism  ?  For,  don*t  the 
Jews  despise  one  of  the  Christian  Gods,  worship  another,  and  are 
indifferent  to  a  third  and  yet  are  they  not  inveterate  enemies  of 
Christianity? 

I  now  only  wish  to  know  from  what  College  or  University  the 
Doctor  procured  a  Certificate,  authorizing  him  to  assume  the  Title  of 
M.  D.  and  whether  that  seat  of  Learning  in  the  distribution  of  its 
Aeademic  Honore  usually  selects  such  worthy  objects. 

I  am.  Sir  your  obedient  servant, 
Thursday,  22nd  May,  1823.  Ram  Do88. 

P.  S.  I  congratulate  the  Doctor  on  his  victory  (as  reported  by  himself 
in  your  paper  of  to-day)  over  our  common  enemies  the  Unitarians  (these 
deluded  deniers  of  Divine  Incarnations),  and  I  regret  I  was  not 
present  to  share  in  the  triumph.^R.  D. 


Dr.  Tytler  heing  now,  it  appears,  comifiateLy  sUenced,  a  Friend, 
under  the  signature  of  A  Christian,  came  forumrd  to  his  assistance 
in  the  following  LeUer  : — 

LETTER  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  TO  RAM  DOSS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eurkaru. 

SilV 

Qt  is  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  science,  to  behold  a  few  intelli- 
gent Hindoos  emerging  from  the  degraded  ignorance  and  shameful 
superstition,  in  which  their  Others  for  so  many  centuries  have  been 
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buried.  It  is  no  lem  {^Basing  to  the  frifinds  of  humaoi^,  to  &Kf 
that  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Hindoo  Brahmans  has  not  only 
abandoned  the  doctrine  which  coontenancee  the  cruel  aadi  abonuD- 
able  practice  of  matricide,  but  alao  ably  confuted  his  ccMiipeers,  who 
were  advocates  for  having  human  victims   sacrificed  to  IColoch. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  sad  contemplation,  that  these  yrery 
individuals  who  are  indebted  to  Christians  for  the  civil  lil»erty  thay 
enjoy,  as  well  as  for  the  rays  of  intelligeoce,  now  beginnia^  to  dawn 
on  them,  should  in  the  most  ungenerous  manner  insult  tkeir  bene- 
factors, by  endeavouring  to  degrade  their  religion,  for  no  other 
xeBBoa,  because  they  cannot  comprehend  its  sublime  MjBterieSf 

My  attention  has  been  particularly  attracted  to  this  subjeel  by 
a  letter  signed  "  Ram  Doss "  which  appeared  in  your  paper  of 
yesterday. 

This  Hindoo  with  whom   I  have  no  peraonal  acquaintance  had 
the  arrogance   to  lay  before  the  public  the  following  passage :  "  I 
now  call  on  the  public  to  pronoimce  whether  this  query   can   be 
considered  as   a    reply  to   the    arguments  contained  in  my  letter 
forwarded  to    the   Doctor   repelling  his  offensive  insinuatione  and 
proving  that  Hindooism  and  Christianity  are  founded  on  the  same 
basis?"  Ram  Doss  here  appeals  to  the  public,  and  he  will  of  coarse 
grant  me  the  same  privilege.    I  will  therefore  ask,  —Christian  Read* 
ers,  are  you  so  far  degraded  by  Asiatic  effeminacy^  as  to    behold 
with  indifference  your  holy  and  immaculate  Religion  thus  degraded 
by  having  it  placed  on  an  equality  with  Hindooism — with  rank  ido* 
latry — with  disgraceful  ignorance  and  shameful  superstition  ? 

Will  Ram  Doss  or  his  associates  be  pleased  to  inform  me,  if  the 
Incarnation  of  his  Ood  was  foretold  by  Prophets  through  a  period 
of  four  thousand  years?  Or  will  he  demonstrate  the  mission  or 
divine  incarnation  of  his  Deity  by  incontestable  and  stupendous 
miracles  such  as  Christ  wrought  ?  Will  he  assert  that  the  dootrin/ 
of  Hindooism  is  as  pure  and  undefiled  as  that  of  Christianity? 
Or  in  fine,  will  he  prove  that  the  human  character  has  ever  beea 
exalted  by  any  religious  system  so  much  as  by  the  sweet  influence 
of  Christianity  y 

If  Rah  D<9^  is  not  able  satis&ctorily  to  clear  up  a  single  point 
of  what  I  now  submit  to  his  serious  consideration,  it  is  manifest,  that 
in  common  civility,  he  should  refrain  from  insulting  Christians  hj 
putting  their  religion  on  a  comparison  with  Hindooism. 


J 
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* 
Rammohun  Roy,  wiio  appears  to  m/b  to  be  the  moet  learned  of 
the  Hindoos,  is  eo  far  from  making  such  odiona  and  offenaiTe  re- 
marks, that  he  apparently  gires  the  preference  to  Christianity. 
Vide,  his  first  Appeal  entitled  "the  precepts  of  Christ,  the  guide 
to  peace  and  hi^>pineflB."  I  regret  the  learned  Brahman  was 
intermpted  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  Baptists  in  the  praiseworthy 
coarse  he  intended  to  haye  pursued  as  set  forth  in  his  pre&ce  to  the- 
work  above  allnded  to. 

I  conclude  by  recommending  your  sapient  correspondent  Ram  Does 
to  employ  his  time  and  talents  in  laudable  and  pious  endeayours  to- 
reclaim  his  countrymen  from  idolatry,  rather  than  attempt  to  inTesti<^ 
gate  mysteries  that  are  far  above  the  weak  comprehensions  of  man* 
I  also  recommend  him  to  beware  of  such  Christians  as  are  carried  away 
with  every  wind  ol  doctrine,  and  who  "  know  not  what  they  do.'* 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  CflRISTIAN^ 


RAM  DOSS'S  REPLY  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN. 

[Published  in  a  Pamphlet  containing  an  account  of  Dr.  Tytler'a 
Lecture  circulated  with  the  Bengal  Hurkaru  Newspaper.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bengal  HurkOru. 
Sib, 

I  regret  to  obeerve  by  the  Letter  in  your  Paper  of  this  morning 
signed  *'  A  Christian,"  that  in  repelling  the  offensive  insinuations  of 
Dr.  Ty tier  against  the  Hindoo  Religion,  I  am  considered  by  one  of  the 
Christian  denomination  as  endeavouring  to  degrade  his  "  Faith.'* 

It  is  weU  known  to  yon,  Sir,  that  I  privately  sent  a  Letter  to  the 
Doctor,  refuting  his  position  in  the  most  friendly,  calm,  and  argumena- 
tive  manner,  to  which  he  returned  a  note  loading  me  with  the  grossest 
abuse ;  consequently  I  thought  myself  justified  in  challenging  him 
publicly  to  make  a  reply  to  my  arguments.  The  Ghrietian  therefore 
cannot  conceal  from  himself  that  it  is  I  and  my  Faith  which  have 
been  vilified  and  abused  and  that  in  return,  I  have  offered  not  insult, 
but  merely  reason  and  argument ;  for  it  cannot  be  considered  insult 
for  a  man  to  say  that  another  religion  is  founded  on  the  same  basis 
with  his  own,  which  he  believes  to  be  all  that  is  venerable  and 
sacred. 


\ 
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\  '  I  ^  by  the '' ftay  of  Ihtelligenoe*'  far  which  the  GXtmeton  says  we 

I  .«re  indabted  to  the  En^^ish,  he  means  the  introdiictiaa  of  vsefol 

mechanical  arts,  I  am  ready  to  oxproaa  my  aaoont  and  also  my  grati- 

tnde ;  bat  with  respect  to  Seienee,  LUmture^  or  Bdigion^  I  do  not 

4tcknowled^  that  we  are    placed  nnder  any  obligation.    For  by  a 

reference  to  history  it  may  be  proved  that  the  Woiid  was  indebted 

lo  our  ancetton  for  the  first  dawn  of  knowledge,  which  sprang  up  in 

the  East,  and  thanks  to  the  GKxidess  of  Wisdom,  we  hare  stilla  |^iilo> 

;sophical  and  copins  Lmgnage  of  oar  own,  which  distingniahes  as  from 

sOther  nations  who  cannot  express  scientific  or  abstract  ideas  withont 

borrowing  the  langoage  of  foreigners^ 

Rammohon   Boy's   abandonment    of  ffindoo    doctrines   (as  "A 
Ohristiaa "  mentions)  cannot  prore  them  to  be  erroneons ;  no  more 
than  the  rejection  of  the  Christian  Religion  by  hondreds  of  persons  who 
were  originally  Christians  and  more  learned  than  Rammohon  Roy, 
proves  the  fidlacy  of  Christianity.     We  Hindoos  regard  him  in  the 
same   light   as  Christians  do   Home,  Voltaire,   Gibbon  and  other 
-sc^tics. 
(  Before  "  A  Christian "  indolged  in  a  tirade  about  persons  being 
^     '"  aegraded  by  Asiatic  effeminacy  **  he  should  have  recollected  that 
^,  v^almost  all  the  ancient  prophets  and  patriarchs  venerated  by  Chris- 
tians, nay  even  Jesus  Christ  himself,  a  Divine  Incarnation  and  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  Faith,  were    ASIATICS,  so  that  if  a  Chris- 
tian thinks  it  degrading  to  be  bom  or  to  reside  in  Asia,  he  directly 
•reflects  upon  them.y 

First. — The  Christian  demands  "  Will  Bam  Doss  or  his  associates 
he  pleased  to  inform  me,  if  the  Incarnation  of  his  Qod  was  foretold 
by  Prophets  through  a  peried  of  four  thousand  years?"  I  answer 
•in  the  affirmative.  The  Incarnation  of  Ram  was  foretold  in  the  works  of 
many  holy  and  inspired  men  for  more  than  4,000  years  previous  to 
ithe  event  in  the  most  precise  and  intelligible  language ;  not  in  those 
ambiguous  and  equivocal  terms  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  respect- 
ing the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  aii  ambiguity  which  it  is  well 
known  has  afforded  our  common  enemies,  the  Unitarians,  a  handle 
for  raising  a  doubt  of  Jesus  Christ  being  a  real  Manifestation  of  God 
'in  the  flesh. 

Secondly.~-The  Christian  demands  of  Bam  Doss  "Will  he 
•demonstrate  the  mission  or  divine  incarnation  of  his  deity  by 
incontestable  and   stupendous   miracles   such  as  Christ  wrought?" 
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I  answer,  Tea :  The  divme  Bam  perfiormed  miiacles  moie  etopenr 
dona,  not  before  mnltitadea  of  ignorant  people  only,  bat  in  the 
pieaenoe  of  Princea  and  of  thonaaoda  of  learned  men,  and  of  tboae 
who  were  inimical  to  Hindootam.  1  admit  the  Jeina  and  other  on* 
believera  ascribed  Ram'a  miraonlona  power  to  a  Demoniacal  Spirit, 
in  the  same  manner  aa  the  Jews  attributed  the  miradea  of  Jeans 
to  the  power  of  Beekebnb;  but  neither  of  these  objections  are 
worthy  of  notice  from  belierers  in  Divine  Incarnations,  since  the 
performance  of  the  miradea  themselves  is  incontestably  proved  by 
trsditiQn. 

(^lirdly.^The  ChriiUan  aaka  "  WiU  he  (Ram  Does)  assert  that 
theDoctrine  of  Hinduism  is  aa  pure  and  undefiled  aa  that  of  Chris- 
tianity?" Undoubtedly,  such  is  my  assertion:  and  an  English 
tranalation  of  the  Vedant  aa  well  as  of  Munoo  (which  contains  the 
essence  of  the  whole  Veds)  being  before  the  public,  I  call  on  reflect- 
ing men  to  compare  the  two  religions  together  and  point  out  in  i 
what  respect  the  one  excels  the  other  in  purity  ?  Should  the  Chris^ 
tian  attempt  to  ridicule  some  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  Veds  I  shall 
of  course  feel  myself  justified  in  referring  to  ceremonies  of  a  similar 
character  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  ;  and  if  he  dwell  on  the  coixupt  ^ 
notions  introduced  into  Hindooism  in  more  modem  times,  I  shall 
also  remind  him  of  the  corruptions  introduced  by  various  sects 
into  Christianity.  But  A  Christian  must  know  very  well  that  such 
corruptioQg  cannot  detract  from  the  excellence  of  (Genuine  Religions 
themselves^ 

(Fourthly.— The  Christian  asks,  "  Will  he  (Ram  Doss)  prove  that  |  |  \ 
the  human  character  has  ever  been  exalted  by  any  system  of  religion 
so  much  as  by  the  sweet  influence  of  Christianity."  In  reply,  I  ap- 
peal to  History,  and  call  upon  the  Christian  to  mention  any  religion  \ 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  war  and 
bloodshed,  cruelty  and  oppression,  foi;  so  many  hundred  years  as  this 
whose  ^*  stoeet  influence  '*  he  celebrates. 

That  propriety  of  conduct  found  among  the  better  sort  of  Christians 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  superior  education  they  have  enjoyed  ;  a  proof 
of  which  is,  that  others  of  the  same  rank  in  society,  although  not  be- 
lievers in  Christianity,  are  distinguished  by  equal  propriety  of  conduct, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  most  firm  believers,  if  distitute  of 
Education  or  without  the  means  of  improvement  by  mixing  in  company 
with  persons,  better  instructed  than  themselves.  ) 


I    t 
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Il  18  nnjiut  in  tlie  CkriMtimH  to  qnaml  with  HinikiOB 
(heaays)  they  CHmot  oomprahend  the  wihlimn  myteiy  olbk  BaligtMi, 
flmee  he  is  equally  unable  to  ooa^prahend  the  sahliine  myateiieB  of 
outs,  and  aince  both  these  mysteiies  eqvally  tfaawend  the  hnssan 
nndemtaniing,  one  cannot  beprefsned  to  the  other. 

Let  us  howerer  retom  to  the  main  question,  tix.  that  THE 
INCARNATION  OF  TH£  D£ITT  IB  THE  COMMON  BASIS  OF 
HINDOOISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY.  U  the  manifestation  of  God 
in  the  flesh  is  possiUe,  such  possibility  cannot  nasonably  be  oonfined 
to  Jndea  or  Ayodhya,  for  Ghxl  has  undoabtedly  the  power  of  maniioal* 
ing  himaelf  in  either  coontry  and  of  assuming  sny  coloor  or  name  he 
pleases.  If  it  is  impossible,  ss  our  ocmimon  enemies,  the  Unitarians, 
contend,  soch  impossibility  most  extend  to  all  fdaoes  sndpersoDB.  I 
tmst  therefore  the  C^risCtan  will  reflect  with  great  ssnooaness  on  this 
sobject  snd  will  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  tike  resolt. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedieni  senrant^ 
CaUMUa,  May23,lS2S.  Ram  Dosb. 

Ram  Dost  haoing  heard  nothing  more  pMidy  or  privaldy  from 
Or,  T^Ler  or**A  Christian  **  the  correspondence  here  eonduded^  and 
the  arguments  adduced  in  vindication  of  the  Ineamatton  of  the  Deity  as 
the  common  Basis  ofHvndooism  and  Christianity  consequently  remotn 
Unanswered,* 

•ThiM  ooatroirvny  be^ui  in  the  3cd  UMmj  and  ended oa Uie 23rd of  Maj,  182X 
The  whole  mm  pabliaiied  in  the  £onn  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  3cd  of  Jane.  After  Uke  pnb- 
lication  of  thia  panq>h]et,  the  diapute  waa  renewed,  but  thia  latter  oontroTsiij  (wfaidh 
carxied  on  in  the  India  GoMttte  and  the  Advertiser  from  Jane  12th  to  Jvne  tdth,  and 
pnhliahed  in  a  pamphlet  in  J0I7  14th}  we  hare  thought  fit  not  to  pnfaliah,  aa  it  ia 
poaed  only  of  aome  trifling  letten.  We  only  si^e  below  the  introduction  by  the  RnjaJi  to 
thia  aecond  pamphlet : — 

**  After  the  foregoing  pagee  had  been  iaaoed  from  the  preea.  Dr.  Tytler,  exidently 
■ahemed  to  mafnaw  hia  defeat,  began  agun  in  the  pnblic  mints  to  aeoign  Tariona  exeoaea 
Cor  hia  not  haring  anawered  me.  Theee,  with  the  renliea  they  called  forth,  are  now 
collected  together  that  the  Public  may  be  farther  enabled  to  appreciate  the  charactw  and 
conduct  of  thia  Beriler  of  Hindooiam.  Although  the  Doctor  carried  the  coiieapoudeace 
from  the  Newapapera,  whne  both  partiea  might  expect  fur  play  and  thnr  oommnnica- 
tiona  to  be  inaerted  free  of  charge,  to  the  Adrertiaer  of  hia  own  Pabliaher  in  which  the 
argomaita  of  hia  opponent  conld  not  find  admieeion  without  payment ;  even  nnder  theae 
un&Touiable  circamatancea  I  continued  the  oontrorreiay,  till  Mr.  Cricfaton,  the  Doctor'a 
Pnbliaher,  refoaed  to  inaert  one  of  my  commmucatioiia  eent  him  on  Sunday  the  29tli  June, 
on  the  ^rovidleee  pretence  that  Dr.  Tytler  had  Uft  Calentta  and  therefore  coidd  not 
anawer  it ;  bat  thia  colluaion  between  him  and  hia  PubUeher  inatead  of  —i^Miwg  him  to 
retreat  with  honor,  will  only  render  his  final  disoomfitnie  Uie  more  in^orioDa. 

CtOeutto,  July  lAih,  1823. 

RahDo8s." 

—El. 
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A    DIALOGUE 

BBTWEEN 

A  MISSIONARY  AND  THREE  CHINESE  CONVERTS. 

MUnonary,    How  many  Oods  are  there,  my  brethren  ! 

Ist  Convert,     Three. 

2nd  Convert.    Two. 

3rd  Convert,    None. 

Mieeionary.    Horrid'!  The  answers  are  from  the  Devil. 

AU.  We  know  not  where  you  got  the  religion  which  you  have 
taught  us,  but  thus  yon  have  taught  us. 

Mieeionary,    Blasphemers ! 

AU,  We  have  heard  you  with  patience  nor  ever  thought  of  crying- 
out  against  you,  how  much  so  ever  you  surprised  us  by  your  doctrine. 

Mieeionary,  (Recovering  himself  and  addressing  the  1st  convert.) 
Come,  come,  recollect:  how  can  you  imagine  that  there  are  three 
Gods? 

let  Convert,  You  told  me  there  was  God  the  Father,  and  God 
the  Son,  and  Qod  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  my  Swanpan  I  find  that  one 
and  one  and  one  are  three. 

Mieeionary,  0 !  I  see  your  blunder.  You  remember  but  half 
the  lesson.    I  told  you  also  that  these  Three  are  One. 

let  Convert.  I  know  you  did,  but  I  thought  you  had  forgotten 
yourself,  and  concluded  that  you  spoke  the  truth  at  first. 

Mieeionary,    0  no !    You  must  believe  not  only  that  there  are 

Three  persons,  each  €k)d,  and  equal  in  power  and  glory,  but  also, 

that  these  Three  are  One. 

let    Convert.    That  is  impossible.    In  China  we  do  not  believe 

contradictions. 

Mieeionary.    Brother !    It  is  a  mystery. 

let  Convert,    What  is  that,  pray  ? 

Mieeionary.  It  is — it  is — I  know  not  what  to  say  to  you,  except 
that  it  is  something  which  you  cannot  possibly  comprehend. 

let  ConverL  (Smiling.)  And  is  it  this  that  you  have  been 
sent  10,000  miles  to  teach? 

Mieeionary.  O  the  power  of  carnal  reason !  Surely,  some  Socinian 
has  been  doing  the  DevU's  work  in  China. 
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But  (turning  to  the  2nd  convert,)  how  could  you  imagine,  there 
-are  two  Qode  ? 

2nd  Convert.  I  thought  there  were  many  more  till  yon  came 
said  lessened  the  number. 

Missumary.  Have  I  ever  told  you  that  there  are  two  Gods? 
(A  Jde.)    The  stupidity  oi  this  people  makes  me  almost  despair. 

2nd  Convert.  True,  you  have  not  said  in  so  many  words  that 
there  are  two  Gods,  but  you  have  said  what  implies  it. 

MisHonary.  Then  you  have  been  tempted  to  reason  upon  this 
mystery. 

2nd  Convert,  We,  Chinese,  are  wont  to ^put  things  together  and 
to  come  at  truth  by  comparison.  Thus  you  said  there  were  three 
persons  that  were  each  per^t  God,  and  then  you  said  one  of  these 
persons  died  in  one  of  the  countries  of  the  West,  a  long  while  ago ; 
4uid  I  therefore  concluded  the  present  number  to  be  two. 

Missionary.  Astonishing  depravity  !  0  the  depths  of  Satan !  It  is  in 
vain  to  reason  with  these  poor  benighted  creatures.  But  (addressing  the 
^rd  convert)  perverse  as  your  two  brethren  are,  you  appear  worse  than 
they :  what  can  you  possibly  mean  by  answering  that  there  are  no  Gods  ? 

3rd  Convert.  I  heard  you  talk  of  three,  but  I  paid  more  particular 
attention  to  what  you  said  on  the  point  of  there  being  only  one.  This 
I  could  understand ;  the  other  I  could  not ;  and  as  my  belief  never 
reaches  above  my  understanding  (for  you  know  I  am  no  leamed 
Mandarin)  I  set  it  down  in  my  mind  that  there  was  but  one  God, 
4uid  that  you  take  your  name  of  Christian  from  him. 

Missionary.  There  is  something  in  this ;  but  I  am  more  and  more 
astonished  at  your  answer — "  None." 

3rd  Convert.  (Taking  up  the  Swanpan.)  Here  is  one.  I  remove 
it    There  is  none. 

Missionary.    How  can  this  apply  ? 

3rd  Convert.  Our  minds  are  not  like  yours  in  the  West,  or  yon 
would  not  ask  me.  You  told  me  again  and.  again,  that  there  never 
was  but  one  God,  that  Christ  was  the  true  God,  and  that  a  nation  of 
merchants  living  at  the  head  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  put  him  to  death 
upon  a  tree,  about  eighteen  htmdred  years  ago.  Believing  you,  what 
other  answer  could  I  give  than  "  None*'  ? 

Missionary.  I  must  pray  for  you,  for  you  all  deny  the  true 
faith,  and  living  and  dying  thus,  you  will  without  doubt  perish 
•everlastingly. 
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l8t  Convert,  Cong-foo-tse,  our  revered  master,  says  that  bad 
temper  always  turns  reason  out  of  doors,  and  that  when  men  begin 
to  curse,  the  Good  Spirit  of  the  univeTse  abandons  their  hearts. 

2nd  Convert.  You  must  be  angry  with  yourself  and  not  with  us, 
for  you  have  been  teaching  us  at  diflierent  times  doctrines  as  contra- 
dictory as  those  of  Cong^foo-tse  and  Buddha.  The  immortal  emperor 
8inchong  has  said  that  he  is  not  to  be  numbered  with  wise  men,  nor 
to  have  a  name  in  the  hall  of  ancestors,  who  undertakes  a  voyage 
without  making  up  his  mind  to  its  purpose,  and  preparing  himself  to 
give  a  clear  and  kind  answer  to  the  question  of  a  stranger. 

3rd  Convert.  These  rebukes  are  just:  but  Ter-whangtee  says, 
in  his  golden  words,  that  mirth  is  better  than  rice.  You  came,  it 
seems,  to  bring  us  a  new  riddle  :  but  while  we  thank  you,  we  beg  to 
inform  you  that  Kienlong,  our  late  celestial  emperor,  has  supplied  us 
with  a  plentiful  store,  much  more  entertaining  than  yours  ;  and  when 
you  can  read  as  weU  as  speak  our  divine  language,  we  recommend  to 
you  his  delectable  history  of  the  Mantchoo  Tartar,  that  pretended  to 
be  inspired  by  the  Grand  Lama,  but  could  never  be  made  to  compre- 
hend ike  Swanpan. 
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SPEECHES. 

I. 

SpeecJi  on  Betdement  of  Europeans^  in  India, 

FsoM  personal  experience*  I  am  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
the  greater  our  intercourse  with  European  gentlemen,  the  greater  will 
be  our  improvement  in  literary,  social,  and  political  affairs ;  a  fact 
which  can  be  easily  proved  by  comparing  the  condition  of  those  of  my 
countrymen  who  have  enjoyed  this  advantage  with  that  of  those  who 
unfortunately  have  not  had  that  opportunity  \  and  a  fact  which  I  could^ 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  declare  on  solemn  oath  before  any  assembly. 
As  to  the  indigo  planters,  I  beg  to  observe  that  I  have  travelled 
through  several  districts  in  Bengal  and  Behar,  and  I  found  the  natives 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  indigo  plantations  evidently  better 
clothed  and  better  conditioned  than  those  who  lived  at  a  distance 
from  such  stations.  There  may  be  some  partial  injury  done  by  the 
indigo  planters ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  have  performed  more  good 
to  the  generality  of  the  natives  of  this  coimtry  than  any  other  class 
of  Europeans,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  service.* 

n. 

Speech  hy  Rammohun  Roy  at  the  meeting  of  the  UniUnrian 
Association  hdd  in  London  in  his  honour. 

I  am  too  unwell  and  too  much  eiihausted  to  take  any  active  part 
in  this  meeting ;  but  I  am  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Xibkiand  and  Dr. 
BowRiNQ  for  the  honour  they  have  conferred  on  me  by  calling  me 
their  fellow-labourer,  and  to  you  for  admitting  me  to  this  Society  as  a 

*  "  A  great  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall  of  Calcutta  on  the  15th  of 
December  1829,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  petitioning  the  ParKament  to  throw  open  the  China 
and  India  trade  and  to  remove  the  restrietionB  against  settlement  of  Enropsans  in  India, 
The  above  is  the  report  of  the  speech  which  Ram  Mohan  Roy  is  said  to  have  made  ia 
supporting  the  resolution  for  abolishing  the  restrictions  on  the  residence  of  Europeans  in 
India.  It  is  reprinted  from  the  Asiatic  Journal,  Vol  II.,  New  Series,  May-August  183D. 
—  Ed." 
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brother,  and  one  of  your  fellow-labourers.     I  am  not  sensible  tbat  I 
ha^e  done  anything  to  desenre  being  called  a  promoter  of  this  cause  ; 
but  with  reqMct  lo  your  laitk  I  may  obserrey  that  I  too  believe  in 
the  one  Qod,  and  that  I  believe  in  almost  all  the  doctrines  that  you  do : 
but  I  do  this  for  my  own  salvation  and  for  my  own  peace.     For  the 
objects  of  your  Society  I  must  confess  that  I  have  done  very  little  to 
entitle  me  to  your  gratitude  or  such  admiration  of  my  conduct. 
What  have  I  done  ? — I  do  not  know  what  I  have  done  ! — If  I  have 
ever  rendered  you  any  services  they  must  be  very  trifling — very 
trifling  I  am  sure.     I  laboured  under  many  disadvantages.    In  the 
first  instance,  the  Hindoos  and  the  Brahmins,  to  whom  I  am  related, 
are  all  hostile  to  the  cause  ;  and  even  many  Christians  there  are  more 
hostile  to  our  common  cause  than  the  Hindoos  and  the  Brahmins.      I 
have  honour  for  the  appellation  of  Christians  ;  but  they  always  tried 
to  throw  diffculties  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  principles  of 
Unitarian  Christianity.    I  have  foimd  some  of  these  here ;  but  more 
there.    They  abhor  the  notion  of  simple  precepts.    They  always  lay  a 
stress  on  mystery  and  mystical  points,  which  serve  to  delude  their 
followers  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  we  meet  with  such  opposition  in 
India  that  our  progress  is  veiy  slight ;  and  I  feel  ashamed  on  my  side  that 
I  have  not  made  any  progress  that  might  have  placed  me  on  a  footing 
with  my  fellow-labourers  in  this  part  of  the  globe.    However,  if  this  is 
the  true  system  of  Christianity,  it  will  prevail,  notwithstanding  all  .the 
opposition  that  may  be  made  to  it.    Scripture  seconds  your  system  of 
religion,  common  sense  is  also  on  your  side ;  while  power  and  prejudice 
are  on  the  side  of  your  opponents.    There  is  a  battle  going  on  between 
reason,  scripture  and  common  sense ;  and  wealth,  power  and  prejudice. 
These  three  have  been  straggling  with  the  other  three ;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  your  success,  sooner  or  later,  is  certain.    I  feel  over- 
exhausted,  and  therefore  conclude  with  an  expression  of  my  heartfelt 
thanks  for  the  honour  that  from  time  to  time  you  have  conferred  on 
me,   and  which  I  shall  never  forget   to  the   last  moment  of  my 
existence.* 


This  speech  is  taken  from  the  La$t  day  in  England  of  Raja  Rammohun  Roy  by 
Carpenter.    A  f  nU  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Monthly  Repository  of  June  1831,  (VoL  ▼.  N.  S.,  pp.  417-420).— Ed. 


LETTERS, 

[The  foUowiiif  letters  and  extraeta  from  letters  of  Riumnobun  R07  are  takea  from 
the  LaH  datf  m  Emffland  of  Raja  Rammohun  Roy  hy  M'im  Carpenter. — Ed.] 

Extract  from  a  letter,  dated  OaUutta,  September  5, 1820. 

As  to  the  opinion  intimated  by  Sir  S-imukl  T R,  reepectiag  the 

medium  oonne  in  ChriBti  an  dogmas,  I  never  have  attempted  to  opffme 
it.  I  regret  only  that  the  followers  of  Jeena,  ia  general,  should  have 
paid  much  greater  attention  to  inquiries  after  his  nature  than  to  the 
obsenrauce  of  his  commandments,  when  we  are  well  aware  that  no 
human  acquirements  can  ever  discover  the  nature  even  of  the  most 
common  and  visible  things,  and,  moreover,  that  such  inquiries  are  not 
enjoined  by  the  divine  revelation. 

On  this  consideration  I  have  compiled  several  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  which  I  thought  essential  to  Christianity,  and  published 
them  under  the  designation  of  Precepts  of  Jesus,  at  which  the 
.  Missionaries  at  Shreerampoor  have  expressed  great  displeasure,  and 
called  me,  in  their  review  of  the  tract,  an  injurer  of  the  cause  of  truth. 
I  was,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  defending  myself  in  an 
'  Appeal  to  the  Christian  Public,*  a  few  copies  of  which  tracts  I  have 

the  pleasure  to  send  you,  under  the  care  of  Captain  8 ,  and  iatreat 

your  acceptance  of  them. 

I  return,  with  my  sincere  acknowledgments,  the  work  which  Sir  S.  T. 
was  so  kind  as  to  lend  me.  May  I  request  the  favour  of  you  to  forward 
it  to  Sir  8.  T.,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  each  of  the  pamphlets,  with  my  best 
compliments,  and  to  favour  me  with  your  and  Sir  S.  T.'s  opinion 
respecting  my  idea  of  Christianity,  as  expreased  in  those  tracts,  when 
an  opportunity  may  occur,  as  I  am  always  open  to  conviction  and 
correction  ? 


Extract  from  a  letter  addreeeedhy  Raja  Ramm^un  Ray  to  a  gentleman 
of  Baltimore,  dated  Calcutta,  October  27,  1822,  ("vide  Monthly 
Repository  for  1827,  Vol.  XVIII,,  p.  43S). 

I  have  now  every  reason  to  hope,  that  the  truths  of  Christianity 
will  not  be  much  longer  kept  hidden  under  the  veil  of  heathen 
doctrines  and  practices,  gradually  introduced  among  the  followers  of 
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conelndl^  pari  of  the  AUumasian  Cre«l,  to  wit,  'This  is  the  Catholic 
ftith,  which  except  a  man  hdiete  faUhftdlyt  he  cannot  he  sacedJ 
The  only  consolation  which  I  can  offer  to  myself  is,  that  as  his  ICajestr 
is  the  best  jndge  of  suitable  opportunities  for  the  introduction  of 
improvement  in  the  National  Church,  it  is  probable  that  indue  tim^ 

more  enlarged  principles  may  receive  the  Royal  sanctio]^^ 

x>,  ^8  to  the  state  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Calcutta,  our  Corn- 

ell]' <i.    mittee  hare  not  yet  been  able  to  purchase  a  suitable  piece  of  groond 
rfijfj^  for    a  chapel  and  school.      They    will,   I  hope,   soon  succeed    in 
Y^  their    endeavours.      We   have  collected,    partly  by  purchase,    and 

'  I  ^  partly  by  gift,  a  great  number  of  works,  and  established  a  pretty 
respectable  library  in  Calcutta,  in  which  I  have  placed  the  books 
with  which  you  have  favoured  me,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  the 
books  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adam,  the  Unitarian  Missionary  in  Bengal, 
and  myself  have  received  at  differet  times  from  England.  Mr.  Ada» 
is  preparing  a  catalogue  of  the  books  belonging  to  this  library,  and 
will,  I  doubt  not,  send  a  few  copies  for  the  perusal  of  the  Committee 
4^  in  London,  Liverpool,  <fccj 

In  the  month  of  December  last,  Mr.  R.,  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  M.  and  Co.,  of  this  place,  left  Bengal  for  Europe,  and 
I  embraced  tluit  opportunity  of  answering  a  letter  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  receiving  from  the  venerable  Mr.  Belshax,  and  begged 
at  the  same  time  his  acceptance  of  a  parcel  of  books  sent  in 
charge  of  that  gentleman.  I  also  sent  a  duplicate  by  the  hands  of 
Mr.  S.  A ,  a  Member  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Calcutta,  and  a 
particular  friend  of  mine.  As  subsequent  to  these  despatches  I  received 
the  books  stated  in  Mr.  Belsham^s  letter  to  have  been  forwarded  to  my 
address,  I  beg  to  send  a  short  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  them  ; 
which  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  transmitting  to  that  gentleman. 

I  iMve  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  for  your  acceptance  a  few  tracts 
as  a  token  of  regard  and  respect,  and  remain. 

Yours  most  obediently, 
Calcutta,  June  4, 1824.  Raumohun  Hor. 

P.S. — Fn>m  the  pamphlet,  Nos.  6  and  7,  published  by  a  neighbour 
of  mine,  and  another  by  a  friend,  you  will  perceive  to  what  a  degree 
of  ridicule  the  Trinitarian  preachers  have  brought  the  religion  they 
profess  among  the  enlightened  natives  of  India.  I  hope  to  God  these 
Missionaries  may  at  length  have  their  eyes  opened  to  see  Uieir  own 
errors.  \ .  R.  M.  R. 
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Letter  to  Mr.  Bmkingham, 

Mr  DEAR  Sib, — A  disagreeable  circumstance  will  oblige  me  to  be 
out  the  whole  of  this  afternoon,  and  as  I  shall  probably  on  my  return 
home  feel  so  much  fatigued  as  to  be  unfit  for  your  company,  I  am  afraid 
I  must  be  under  the  necessity  of  denying  myself  the  pleasure  of  your 
society  this  evening ;  more  especially  as  my  mind  is  depressed  by  the 
late  news  from  Europe.  I  would  force  myself  to  wait  on  you  to*night, 
418  I  proposed  to  do,  were  I  not  convinced  of  your  wiUingese  to  make 
allowance  for  unexpected  circumstances. 

From  the  late  unhappy  news,  I  am  obliged  to  conclude  that  I  shall 
not  live  to  see  liberty  universally  restored  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
Asiatic  nations,  especially  those  that  are  European  colonies,  possessed 
of  a  greater  degree  of  the  same  blessing  than  what  they  now  enjoy 

Under  these  circumstance  I  consider  the  cause  of  the  Neapolitans 
as  my  own,  and  their  enemies  as  ours.  Enemies  to  liberty  and  friends 
of  despotism  have  never  been  and  never  will  be,  ultimately  successful. 

Adieu,  and  believe  me, 

Yours  very  sincerelyt 
AuguH  llOi,  182L*  Rammohvk  Boy. 


Letter  to  J.  B.  EsUin^  Eiq.,  of  BristoL 

Dbar  Sib,— Mrs.  Matthew  being  about  to  depart  for  Europe,  has 
kindly  offered  to  take  diarge  of  any  letter  or  pamphlet  tliat  I  may 
address  to  you.  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  and  of  the  books,  your  excellent  father's  Lectures 
on  Moral  Philosophy,  <ftc.,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  through 
Mrs.  Matthew  upwards  of  two  years  ago,  and  apologiziDg  to  you  for 
the  delay  which  has  unavoidably  taken  place  in  answering  your  kind 
communication.  For  a  period  of  more  than  two  years,  owing  to  the  most 
affecting  circumstances  arising  from  the  hostile  feelings  of  some 
individuals  towards  my  family,  I  found  myself  unable  to  pursue  any 
undertaking  or  carry  on  correspondence,  even  with  tliose  whom  I 
sincere^  loved  and  revered,  either  Residing  in  this  country  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  globe.  As  I  intend  to  lay  those  circumstances  before 
the  public  within  a  short  period  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  I  refrain 

from  difrtailing  them  at  present.    I  however  trust  that  in  consideration 

'        — — — .^ — . — . . ___  I 

*  AddreeMd  to  JiVEg  Silk  Buckikghaii  when  at  Calcutla.  ' 
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of  the  accident  alluded  to,  you  wiM  kindly  ezcuae  the  apparent  ne^eet 
of  irbich  I  coniesa  I  am  guilty,  and  for  which  I  haye  no  other  apology 
to  offer. 

I  rejoicf  to  learn  that  the  friends  of  the  caoae  of  religious  tratb 
hare  exerted  themselves  in  the  promotion  of  the  true  system  of  religion 
in  India,  and  have  remitted  about  15,000  rupees  to  the  care  of  Mesars^ 
Alexan'der  and  Co.  for  religious  purposes,  and  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adam 
hopes  to  be  enabled  to  resume  his  missionary  pursuits  by  the  latter 
end  of  this  month.     The  time  of  a  fair  trial  is  approaching,  and  trutli 
I  doubt  not  will  expose  the  corruptions  and  absurd  notions  which  have- 
gradually  disfigured  genuine  Christianity,  and  have  brought  it  to  a 
level  with  heathen  mythology.     I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  th» 
books  which  you  kindly  presented  me  with  were  deservedly  placed  in 
our  Ijbrary,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adam.     A  few  copies  of 
the  Improved  Version  will  be  of  much  use  to  our  friends  here.     The 
Rev.  Mr.  Fox  has  intimated  his  intention  to  furnish  us  with  a  certain 
number  of  that  work. 

Should  you  happen  to  see  Dr.  Carpenter,  you  will  oblige  me  by 
presenting  my  best  respects  to  that  gentleman.  I  shall  soon  embrace 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  myself  in  writing  to  his  recollection. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  (a  Bengalee 
Qrammar  in  English)  which  has  lately  been  published,  and  beg  you 
will  accept  of  it  as  a  token  of  the  regard  and  respect  I  entertain  for 
you.     With  my  fervent  widiea  for  your  health  and  success,  I  remain. 

Dear  Sir, 
Tours  most  faithfully, 

Rammohun  Ror. 

Calcutta,  Feh,  7th,  1827. 


Letter  to  Mr».  Woodford,  of  Brighton. 

24,  Bedford  Square. 

April  27th,  1832^ 

Mr  DEAR  Madav, — I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  begging  your 
acceptance  of  the  accompanying  copy  of  my  remarks  on  India,  and  of 
another  copy  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  abolition  of  the  practioe  of  boroing' 
Hindoo  widows  alive.    You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  hi^y  gratified  to 
learn  that  the  present  Governor-General  of  India  has  sufficient  moral 
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dottrage  to  affori  them  protecftioii  against  their  srifiah  relatioaa,  who 
era^ly  used  to  take  ad^nntage  of  tkeir  tender  feelings  in  the  name 
and  nnder  the  cloak  of  religion.  It  must  have  afforded  Mr,  Woodfou) 
and  yonrself  much  gratification  to  learn,  by  the  first  couTeyance,  the 
division  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  struggles  are 
not  merely  l^etween  the  reformers  and  anti-reformers,  but  between 
liberty  and  tyranny  throughout  the  world ;  between  justice  and  injustice, 
and  between  right  and  wrong.  But  from  a  reflection  on  the  past 
erents  of  history,  we  elearly  perceive  that  liberal  principles  in  politics 
and  religion  have  been  long  gradually,  but  steadily,  gaining  groimd»  notr 
withstanding  the  opposition  and  obstinacy  of  despots  and  bigots. 
I  am  still  imable  to  determine  the  period  of  my  departure  from 
London,  and  my  visits  to  you  in  the  country.     I  may  perhaps  do 

myself  that  pleasure. 

Baic3(ohun  Roy. 


LiUer  to  WtRiam  RiMboney  Esq. 

48,  Bedford  Square,  London, 

July  3l8t,  1832. 

Mr  DEAR  BiR, — ^I  am  now  happy  to  find  myself  fully  justified  in 
congratulating  you  and  my  other  friends  at  Liverpool  on  the  complete 
success  of  the  Refbnn  Bills,  notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition 
and  want  of  political  principle  on  the  part  of  the  aristocrats.  The 
nation  can  no  longer  be  a  prey  of  the  few  who  used  to  fiU  their  purses 
at  the  expense,  nay,  to  the  ruin  of  the  people  for  a  period  of  upwards 
of  fifty  years.  The  IGnisters  have  honestly  and  firmly  discharged 
their  duty,  and  provided  the  people  with  means  of  securing  their 
rights.  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  people,  the  mighty  people  of  £ng- 
limd,  may  now  in  like  manner  do  theirs,  cherishing  public  spirit  and 
liberal  principles,  at  the  same  time  banishing  bribery,  corruption  and 
selfish  interests,  from  public  proceedings. 

As  I  publicly  avowed  that  in  the  event  of  the  Reform  Bill  being 
defeated  I  would  renounce  my  connection  with  this  country,  I 
refrained  from  writing  to  you  or  any  other  friend  in  Liverpool  until  I 
knew  the  result  Thank  heaven  I  can  now  ^1  proud  of  being  one  of 
your  lellow^subjects,  and  heartily  rejoice  that  I  have  had  the  infinite 
happiness  of  witnessing  the  salvation  of  the  nation,  nay  of  the  whole 
woiid. 


Pimy,  remember  me  kiadly  to  Mr.  Gboiteb  and  Mr.  Benson,  and 
preeeni  my  bent  respects  to  Mrs.  Bathboms  and  lo?e  to  the  chUdren ; 
belieire  me. 

My  dear  Sir, 
Yours  very  sincereJiy, 

Kammohuk  Bot. 

P.  S. — If  the  (German  philosopher  is  still  at  Liverpool,  be  good 
enough  to  remember  me  kindly  to  him,  and  inform  him  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  the  reform  question  without  having  reopaise  to  the 
principles  of  phrenology.  B.  M.  B. 

Letter  to  Mr,  Woodford,  of  Brighton, 

January,  Slit  18S3. 

My  dbar  Sib, — I  liad  on  the  27th  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
obliging  communication,  and  beg  to  offer  you  and  Mrs.  W.  my  best 
thanks  for  this  mark  of  attention  towards  me.  I  rejoice  to  observe 
that  the  translation  of  the  Vedas,  «Sbc.,  which  I  presented  to  Mrs.  W. 
before  my  departure  for  the  continent  of  Europe,  has  proved  interest- 
ing to  her  and  to  yourself.  I  am  now  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that 
her  good  sense  and  her  rcUvmal  .devotion  to  religion  will  not  induce 
her  to  reject  any  reasonable  sentiments,  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
not  found  in  this  book,  or  in  that  volume. 

I  was  detained  in  France  too  late  to  proceed  to  Italy  last  year ; 

besides,  without  a  knowledge  of  French,  I  found  myself  totally  unable 

to  carry  on  communication  with  foreigners,  with  any  degree  of 

facility.    Hence  I  thought  I  wodid  not  avail  myself  of  my  travels 

through  Italy  and  Austria  to  my  own  satisfiBction.    I  have  been 

studying  French  with  a  French  gentleman  who  accompanied  me  to 

London,  and  now  is  living  with  me. 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  your  nephew,  Mr.  Kinqlakc,  as 

I  doubt  not  his  company  and  convorsation  as  your  relative,  and  a  firm 

friend  of  liberal  principles,  will  be  a  source  of  delist  to  me.    I  thank 

you  for  the  mention  you  made  of  Sir  HsNRY  Straghet.      His  taknts, 

acquirements  and  manners,  have  rendered  his  name  valuable  to  those 

who  know  him  and  can  appreciate  his  merits.    To  the  best  of  my 

belief  and  recollection,  I  declare  that  I  do  not  know  a  native  of  Paivia 

or  India  who  could  repeat  Persian  with  greater  accuracy  than  tiiis 

British-bom  gentleman.  « 

Bammohun  Bot. 


Lmer  to  Mr,  Woodford. 

48p  Bbdford  Square, 

AuguH  !t2nd,  1833, 

My  DfiAU  Sib, — I  was  glad  to  bear  from  Mr.  Carky  some  time 
ago,  tba^  you  and  Mrs.  W.  were  in  good  health  when  he  saw  you  last ; 
and  Sir  Henbv  Stbachey,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  about 
three  weeks  ago,  has  confirmed  the  same  information.  He  is  indeed 
an  extraordinary  man ;  and  I  ieel  delighted  whenever  I  have  an  oppor* 
tunicy  ol  conversing  with  that  philosopher.  I  have  been  rather  poorly 
for  some  days  past ;  I  am  now  getting  better,  and  entertain  a  hope 
of  proceeding  to  the  country  in  a  few  days,  when  I  will  endeavour  to 
pay  you  a  visit  in  Taunton.  The  reformed  Parliament  has  disappointed 
the  people  o£  England ;  the  ministers  may  perhaps  redeem  their 
pledge  during  next  session.  The  failure  of  several  mercantile  houses 
in  Calcutta  has  produced  much  distrust,  both  in  India  and  England. 
The  news  from  Portugal  is  highly  gratifying,  though  another  struggle 
is  still  expected.  I  hope  you  will  oblige  me  by  presenting  to  Mrs.  W, 
with  my  best  respects,  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  translation,  giving 
an  account  of  the  system  of  religion  which  prevailed  in  Centra!  ifndia, 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  that  country  by  Alexander  the  Qreot. 

Rabmorun  Roy. 


[The  following  three  letters  are  taken  froui  R.  RickardH  a  *'  India."    The  addremees 
are  not  known. — Kd.] 

My  D£AR  Sir, — I  have  this  moment  tlie  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
note  of  this  day.  I  beg  to  apologize  to  you  for  having  kept  until  this 
time  the  volumes  which  you  very  kindly  lent  me.  Interruptions  pre- 
vented me  from  completing  my  perusal  of  them  as  soon  as  I  wished ;  I 
now  return  them  with  my  sincere  tlianks,  and  if  perfectly  convenient, 
you  win,  I  hope,  oblige  me  by  a  loan  of  the  third,  and  by  allowing  me 
again  a  perusal  of  the  second  after  a  month  or  two.  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  upon  every  man  who  detests  despotism,  and  abhors  bigotiy, 
to  defend  the  character  of  our  illustrious  minister,  Mr.  Canning,  and 
support  his  administration  if  possible.  I  will,  therefore,  embrace  an- 
other opportunity  of  performing  what  I  consider  my  duty.  In  the 
meantime  I  remain  with  sincere  regard  aud  esteem, 

October  9y  1827 — 7  p.  m.  Yours  most  sincerely, 

Pray  execuse  haste.  Raxmohun  Roy. 


Mr  DKAB  Sib, — Allow  me  to  retam  the  Tolnme  containing  tlie 
evidence  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  which  you  so  very  kindly  lent  me. 
It  is,  I  presume,  impossible  for  an  uninterested  person  to  peruse  it 
as  it  is,  and  not  come  to  a  determination  to  second  the  cause  of 
Catholic  Emancipation;  I  content  myself  vrith  an  appeal  to  your 
humanity  and  good  sense.  1  regret  ve  ry  much  that  I,  ^o  am  heartily 
anxious  to  co-operate  with  you  in  all  reli  gious  and  secular  matters, 
ehould  be  compelled  to  differ  so  '  widely  from  you  in  this  single  but 
important  point.  Ak  there  is,  I  fear,  no  chance  of  any  change  in  our 
respective  opinions  on  this  sabject,  I  hasten  to  conclude  this  with 
my  lenrent  wishes  for  your  health  and  success  in  all  your  yiewa  and 
undertakings  in  India,  and  remain 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Ramuorun  Rot. 
yfooemher  23,  1827. 


Mir  DiSiR  SiB, — ^I  have  been  with  infinite  satisfaction  given  to 
understand  by  CoL>  Watson,  that  you  opposed  the  emancipition  of 
yoxtt  Catholic  f ellow-subjeota  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  probably 
ix)  know  what  the  oUier  party  could  advance  in  support  of  it.  I  was, 
however,  at  a  loss  till  yesterday  that  a  person  like  yourself,  so  liberal 
an  every  other  point  and  so  kind  even  to  a  humble  foreigner  such  as 
I  am,  should  be  unfriendly  towards  his  own  countrymen,  and  should 
'he  indifferent  about  their  political  degradation  under  the  cloak  of 
religion,  I  am  now  relieved  from  that  anxiety,  and  wishing  you  with 
all  my  heart  every  success  both  at  home  and  abroad,  I  remain. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Rammohun  Roy. 
December  8,  1827. 


[The  following  letters  and  extxacta  £rom  letters  ore  taken  from  "  The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Raja  Rammohon  Boy,"  by  Miss  Sophia  Dobson  Collet  -Ed.] 

"  Rammohun  Boy  to  Mr.  John  Dighy,  England. 

**  I  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  you  a  summary  account  of  my 
proceedings  since  the  period  of  your  departure  from  India. 

"  The  consequence  of  my  long  and  uninterraptod  researches  into 
religious  truth  has  been  that  I  have  found  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
more  conducive  to  moral  principles,  and  better  adapted  for  the  use 
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of  rational  beings,  than  any  others  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge ; 
and  have  also  found  Hindus  in  genei-al  more  superstitious  and 
miserable,  both  in  performance  of  their  religious  rites,  and  in  their 
domestic  concerns,  than  the  rest  of  the^  known  nations  on  ibe 
earth.  I,  therefore,  with  a  view  of  making  them  happy  and  comfor- 
table both  here  and  hereafter,  not  only  employed  verbal  arguments 
against  the  absurdities  of  the  idolatry  practised  by  them,  but  also 
translated  their  most  revered  theological  work,  namely,  Vedant,  into 
Bengali  and  Hindustani  and  also  several  chapters  of  the  Ved,  in  order 
to  convince  them  that  the  unity  of  Gkxl,  and  absurdity  of  idolatry 
are  evidently  pointed  out  by  their  own  scriptures.  I,  however,  in  the 
beginning  of  my  pursuits  met  with  the  greatest  opposition  from 
their  self-interested  leaders,  the  Brahmins,  and  was  deserted  by  my 
nearest  relations  ;  1  consequently  felt  extreme  ly  melancholy  ;  in  that 
critical  situation,  the  only  comfort  that  I  had  was  the  consoling  and 
rational  conversation  of  my  European  friends,  especially  those  of 
Scotland  and  England. 

"I  now,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  inform  you  that  several 
of  my  countrymen  have  risen  superior  to  their  prejudices ;  many 
are  inclined  to  seek  for  the  truth ;  and  a  great  number  of  those 
who  dissented  from  me  have  now  coincided  with  me  in  opinion.  This 
engagement  has  prevented  me  from  proceeding  to  Europe  as  soon  as 
I  could  wish  ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  my  setting  off  for  England 
within  a  short  period  of  time ;  and  if  you  do  not  return  to  India  before  v  \ 
October  next,  you '  wiU  most  probably  receive  a  letter  from  me 
informing  you  of  the  exact  time  of  my  departure  for  England,  and  of  :^-  • 
the  name  of  the  vessel  on  which  I  shall  embark.*' 

[Extract  froi^Jetter.  dated  Janttary  18,  ^  1 828.]  "^ 

I  agree  with  you  that  in  ]6oint  of  vices  the  Hindus  are  not  worse   *t-  £" 
than  the  generality  of  Christians  in  Europe  and  America ;  but  I  / 

regret  to  say  that  the  present  system  of  religion  adhered  to  by  the^^^  * '  '^ 
Hindus  is  not  well  calculated  to  promote  their  political  interest.  The  *[''    I'    .^ 
distinction  of  castes,  introducing  innumerable   divisions  and   sub- 
divisions among  them  has  entirely  deprived  them  of  patriotic  feeling, 
axid  the  multitude  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  and  the  laws 
of  purification   have   totally  disqualified    them  from   undertaking 

any  difficult  enterprise . . . . : It  is,  I  think,  necessary  that  sopie  ^  J 
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change  should  take  place  in  their  religicm,  at  least  for  the  g^V^  of 

their  political  advantage  and  social  comfort    I  folly  agree  with  yoa 

that  ihete  is  nothing  so  sablime  as  the  precepts  taught  by  Ghrtst^and 

.  that  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  siiDple  doctrines  he  incnlcatedll.... 

Exiraet  from  a  leUer  to  Mist  KidddL,  dated  May  14,1833. 
''But  important  matters  [the  deliberations  connected  with  the 
renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter]  passing  here  daOy  haTe 
detained  me  and  may  perhaps  detain  me  longer  than  I  expect  I, 
howerer,  lose  no  time  in  informing  yon  that  the  inflnenza  has  already 
lost  its  influence  in  London,  a  cinmmstance  which  justifies  my 
entertaining  a  hope  of  seeing  you  and  your  friends  in  the  Metropolb 
within  a  short  time,  perhaps  l^  the  25th  instant. 

'^P.  8.—1  sincerely  hope  that  you  aU  have  escaped  the  complaint" 


[To  Miss  Kiddell]. 

48,  Bedpokd  Square,  July  9th,  1833. 

Dear  Madam, — I  had  yesterday  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
letter  of  the  6th  and  rejoice  to  learn  that  you  find  my  son  peaceable 
and  well-behaved.  I  howeverentreat  you  will  not  stand  on  ceremony 
with  him.  Be  pleased  to  correct  him  whenever  he  deserves  correction. 
My  observation  on,  and  confidence  in,  your  excellent  mode  of  edu- 
cating young  persons,  have  fully  encouraged  me  to  leave  my  youngster 
under  your  sole  guidance.  I  at  the  same  time  cannot  help  feeling 
imeasy  now  and  then  at  the  chance  of  his  proving  disrespectf^  or 
troublesome  to  you  or  to  Miss  Castle. 

Miss  Daniel  is  not  going  to  Bristol  to-day.  She  will  probably  leave 
us  on  Friday  next,  when  I  intend  to  send  a  parcel  of  books,  Ac,j  in 
her  charge.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  have  the  pleasure  of  visiting  you 
at  your  country  residence  next  week,  and  not  before,  a  circumstance 
which  I  fear  will  prevent  us  from  joinin£rt|^  meeting  in  your 
neighbourhood.  Dr.  Carpenter  {J.  think)  lefdiaodon  on  Saturday  last 
I  doubt  not  you  will  take  my  youngster  every  Sunday  to  hear  that 
pious  and  true  minister  of  the  Gk)spel. 

I  will  write  again  by  Friday  next    In  the  meantime  I  remain^ 
dear  Madam, 

Tours  very  sincerely, 

RAMMOHUir  BoT. 
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[To  M188  Ann  Eiddbll.] 

48  Bedford  Squabs. 

July  19th,  1832. 
Dbar  Madam, — ^I  know  not  how  to  express  the  eager  desire  I  feel 
to  proceed  to  Bristol  to  experience  your  farther  marks  of  attention 
■and  kindness,  and  Miss  Castle's  ciril  reception  and  polite  conversation. 
But  the  sense  of  my  daty  to  the  i^tives  of  India  has  hitherto 
prevented  me  from  fixing  a  day  lor  my  journey  to  that  town  and  has 
thus  overpowered  my  feeling  and  inclination.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  main  points  respecting  India  will  be  settled  by 
Wednesday  next,  and  I  therefore  entertain  a  strong  hope  of  visiting 
you  by  Friday  next.  I  shall  not  fail  to  write  to  you  on  Wednesday 
or  perhaps  on  Tuesday  next.  I  feel  gratified  at  the  idea  that  you  find 
my  youngster  worthy  of  your  company.  Nevertheless  I  entreat  you 
will  exercise  your  authority  over  him,  that  he  may  benefit  himself  by 
your  instructions.  If  you  find  him  refractory,  pray  send  him  back  to 
I/)ndon.  If  not,  you  may  allow  him  to  stay  there  till  I  supply  his 
place.  With  my  best  wishes  for  your  uninterrupted  heaJth  and 
happiness,  I  remain,  dear  Madam, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Ramuohun  Ror. 
P.  S. — All  the  active  members  of  the  East  India  Company  having 
been  incessantly  occupied  by  the  charter  question,  I  have  not  yet 
brought  the  subject  relative  to  your  young  nephew  to  the  notice  of 
any  one  of  them. 

Xt.  xi. 


[To  Miss  Castle.] 

Friday,  diapatcked  on  Saturday. 
Ma  ohbre  Demoiselle, — Many  thanks  for  your  obliging  and  polite 
communication,  which  by  mistake,  bears  no  date.  I  am  glad  to 
observe  that  you  were  pleased  with  your  late  journey,  and  with  your 
visit  to  Windsor.  The  account  which  Miss  Kiddel  and  yourself  have 
given  of  my  son,  gratifies  me  very  much.  Miss  Hare  received  a  letter 
from  him  this  morning  (which  she  read  to  me),  expressing  his  utmost 
joy  and  satisfaction  with  his  present  situation.  I  beg  you  will 
accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind  treatment  of  him.  Instead  of 
thanking  me  for  the  little  tract  I  had  the  pleasure  to  send  you  last 
week,  I  wish  you  had  said  only  that  you  would  pay  attention  to  it. 


You  will  perceive  from  my  letter  to  Miss  Kiddell  that  I  am  to  be 
detained  here  a  week  longer  at  the  sacrifice  of  my  feelings.  I,  how- 
ever, cannot  help  reflecting  that  to  entertain  a  hope  of  enjoying  the 
society  of  friends  (though  for  a  short  time,  s^y  one  month)  is  more 
pleasant  than  bringing  it  to  a  termination  by  the  completion  of  it^ 
Adieu  for  the  present. 

IreaiaiB, 

Yours  veiy  sincerely  and  obliged, 

RammohunRot. 


[To  Miss  Ann  Kiddell.] 

48,  Bedfobd  Square. 

Jtly  24th,  18331 

Dear  Madam, — From  my  anxiety  to  proceed  to  Bristol,  heavj 
duties  appeared  to  me  light,  and  difficult  tasks  had  seemed  easily 
manageable.  The  consequence  was  that  I  met  with  disappoint- 
ments from  time  to  time  which  I  felt  severely.  To-day  is  the  third 
reading  of  the  Indian  Bill  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  after  long 
vazatious  debates  in  the  committee,  impeding  its  progress  under 
different  pretensions.  After  the  Bill  has  passed  the  Lower  House^ 
I  will  lose  no  time  in  ascertaining  how  it  will  stand  in  the  Upper 
Branch,  and  will  immediately  leave  London  without  waiting  for  the 
final  result.  I  will  proceed  direct  to  Bristol  next  week,  and  on  my 
way  to  (from  ?)  London  I  will  endeavour  to  visit  my  acquaintances 
at  Bath  and  its  vicinity.  I  deeply  regret  that  I  should  have  been 
prevented  from  fulfilling  my  intention  this  week,  by  circumstance* 
over  which  I  had  no  control. 

I  feel  very  much  obliged  by  your  kind  suggestions  contained  in 
my  son's  letter.  You  may  depend  on  my  adhering  to  them.  I 
intend  to  leave  this  place  a  little  before  10  a.  m.,  that  I  may  arrive 
there  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day.  Before  I  leave  London 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  procure  the  situation  for  your  young  relative. 
Pray  present  my  kindest  regards  to  Miss  Castle,  and  believe  me, 
dear  Madam, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Rammohun  Rot. 
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[To  M188  KiDDELL.] 

48  Bedford  Square, 

August  16tk,  I8S0. 

Dear  Madam, — ^I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  infonning  70a  that  I  feel 
relieved,  and  will  proceed  to  Stapleton  Grove  on  Thursday  next.  I 
beg  you  will  excuse  this  short  letter  as  I  am  incessantly  engaged  in 
making  preparations,  particularly  in  writing  letters  to  India  and  in 
•different  parts  of  this  country.  Pray,  give  mj  love  to  my  son  and  my 
kind  regards  to  Miss  Castle,  and  believe  me,  dear  Madam, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Rammohun  Rot. 

P.  S, — Miss  Hare  presents  her  compliments  to  yourself  and  Miss 
•Castle. 

R.  R. 
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PETITION  TO  GOVERNMENT  AGAINST  REGULATION 
m  OF  1828  FOR  THE  RESUMPTION  OF 
LAKHERAJ  LANDS.  • 


To  THE  Right  Homoubablb  Lobd  William   Cavendmh  Bbntimgk, 
Govebnob-Gkneral  in  Council,  Ac,  Ac,  do. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  ondennentioned  inhafaittnts  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and 

Oriaeah,  Sh^weth : 

That,  placed  as  your  petitionerB  are,  under  the  sole  protection  of 
British  rule,  they  confidently  ^1  justified  when  oppressed,  in  claiming 
justice  and  paternal  care  from  that  power,  and  approaching  for  redress 
the  footstool  of  your  Lordship,  the  local  repreeentatiye  of  their 
sovereign,  and  the  immediate  guardian  of  the  safety  and  security  of 
their  lives  and  property.  With  this  strong  impression,  your  petitioners 
most  humbly  appeal  to  your  Lordship  in  Council  against  the  operation 
of  Regulation  m  of  1823,  recently  passed  by  Gbvemment,  which 
appears  to  your  petitioners  unprecedented  in  severity  and  unparal- 
lelled  in  oppression. 

That  your  petitioners,  in  the  first  instance,  entreat  your  Lordship's 
permission  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  preamble  of  Regulation  XIX 
of  1793,  containing  the  solemn  assurances  of  justice  couched  in  the 
following  terms:  The  Governor- General  in  Council  'has  further 
resolved  that  the  claims  of  the  public  on  their  lands,  (provided  they, 
the  holders  of  such  lands,  as  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  public 
revenue,  register  the  grants  as  required  in  the  Regulation]  shall  be 
tried  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  that  no  such  exempted  lands  may  be 
subjected  to  the  payment  of  revenue  until  the  titles  of  the  proprietor 
shall  have  been  adjudged  invalid  by  a  final  judicial  decree.*  Your 
petitioners  trust,  after  a  reference  to  the  language  above  quoted,  your 

♦  Thia  ie  reprinted  from  the  Aaiatic  Journal  Vol  1,  New  aeriea,  Jan.*ApriI  ISdO.  It 
16  probable  that  it  ia,  aa  it  ia  generaDy  known  to  be,  the  production  of  Rammohnn  Roy. 
However,  it  hea  been  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  aa  there  ia  no  direct  evidence,  except  what 
Mr.  Adam-  aaya  in  hia  lectore  on  the  Ule  and  Labonra  of  Rammohnn  Roy. 
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Ix)rd8hipwiU  not  consider  their  hopes  of  legal  protection  founded 
upon  slight  grounds,  and  their  fears  excited  by  the  contrary  plan  laid 
down  m  the  present  Regulations,  as  mere  creations  of  fency.  The 
whole  of  the  tenour  of  the  preamble,  your  petitioners  presume,  clearly 
eihibite,  that  although  Marquis  Comwallis,  then  the  Governor-General 
of  India,  was  as  desi  rous  as  any  of  his  successors  to  resume  such  lands 
as  were  alienated  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  and  existing  kwsof  the 
country,  yet,  from  strict  regard  for  the  principles  of  justice,  and  for  the 
spirit  and  usages  of  Uie  British  law,  his  Lordship  felt  dissuaded  from 
empowermg  a  collector,  an  agent  in  behalf  of  government,  to  exercise 
judicial  power  over  the  parties  whose  rights  were  to  be  contested  bv 
that  government. 

That  your  petitioners,  in  the  second  place,  beg  your  Lordship's 
attention  to  Regulation  H  of.  1819,  which,  though  it  varies  from 
Regulation  XIX  of  1793  in  some  essential  points,  yet  guarantees 
to  your  petitioners  tiiat  no  part  of  Uieir  property  can  be  rendered 
liable  to  attachment  without  the  decision  of  a  higher  and  more 
adequate  authority  than  a  collector  of  land  revenue,  or  can  be 
subjected  to  forfeiture  without  a  chance  of  redress  from  tiie  established 
judicial  courts  and  the  regular  courts  of  appeal.  Your  petitioners, 
however,  deeply  regret  to  find  themselve  suddenly  deprived  of  their 
long-cherished  confidence  by  the  threatening  promulgation  of  Regula- 
tion III  of  1828,  and  being  on  the  eve  of  ruin,  they  are  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  appealing  to  your  Lordship  in  Conncil,  and  humbly,  but 
earnestly,  solicit  your  Lordship's  condescending  attention  to  the 
grounds  of  their  complaint. 

That  clause  1st,  sec.  iv.  of  the  Regulation  in  question,  totally 
overlooking  the  solemn  pledge  contained  in  the  preamble  of  Regulation 
XIX  of  1793,  has  authorized  a  collector  to  institute  inquiries  in  regard 
to  lands  free  of  assessment,  without  previously  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  the  Board  of  Revenue  for  such  inquiry,  as  required  in  section  15, 
Regulation  XIX,  and  in  article  first,  section  v,  Regulation  II  of  1819, 
and  has  transferred  'the  force  and  effect'  of  a  judicial  decree  to  any  de- 
cision that  the  collector  may  pass  upon  such  inquiry  against  the  present 
holder  of  lands  of  the  above  description ;  that  the  second  and  third 
articles  of  the  same  section  not  only  invest  a  collector  with  unrestrained 
power  to  adjudge  any  land  in  possession  of  individuals  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  government,  but  give  him  further  absolute  authority  'to  cany 
immediately  into  effect  his  decree  by  attaching  and  assessing  the  land/ 
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:«o  adjudged,  without  being  required  to  refer  his  decision  to  a  higher 
4kuthority  for  confirmatioa,  as  directed  in  section  xx,  Regulation  11  of 
1819.  Tour  Lordship  will  now  perceive  that  a  collector  of  land- 
rerenue  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  empowered  in  the  first  instance  to 
•search  out  lands  subject  to  the  claims  of  government ;  he  again  is  au- 
thorized to  prefer  an  action  before  himself  as  a  judge  against  the  party 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  illicitly  in  possession  of  them  ;  and 
lastly,  he  is  rendered  competent  not  only  to  adjudge  the  land  to  be 
the  property  of  government,  but  also  to  dispossess  the  present  pro- 
prietor of  the  same  land  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen  in  'a  Persian  roobaku«e' 
held  by  himseli  In  short,  a  collector  is  under  one  capacity 
commissioned  to  act  the  part  of  plaintiff,  While  under  another  the  same 
-collector  is  vested  with  the  power  of  discharging  functions  of  an 
absolutely  judicial  nature,  in  passing  a  decree  in  cases  in  which  he  in 
fact  stands  as  plaintiff  or  informer,  and  to  carry  immediately  into  effect 
whatever  decree  he  may  pass,  a  system  which  your  petitioners  presume 
the  moet  despotic  government  might  feel  reluctant  to  adopt. 

That  your  petitioners  further  beg  leave  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
your  Lordship  the  hardship  and  difficulty  they  naturally  dread  from 
the  operation  of  the  regulation  at  issue.  In  sec.  xxii,  Regulation  11  of 
1819,  Qovemment  bestowed  upon  your  native  subjects  the  privilege  of 
.'Seeking  redress  against  the  decision  of  the  highest  revenue  authorities 
(the  boards  of  revenue)  from  the  nearest  zillah  or  city  court,  in  cases  in 
which  the  amount  of  demand  did  not  exceed  500  rupeees  ;  that  the  most 
indigent  individuals,  or  men  engaged  in  husbandry  or  humble 
professions,  might  easily  have  access  to  that  court  without  experienc- 
ing much  inconvenience  or  incurring  heavy  expenses ;  besides,  they 
were  permitted  in  section  xxvi,  Regulation  11  of  1819,  to  appeal  to  a 
higher  judicial  authority  for  the  vindication  of  their  rights,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  decision  passed  by  a  zillah  or  city  judge  was 
unjust  or  erroneous.  But  your  petitioners,  with  the  deepest  regret, 
"feel  compelled  to  entreat,  your  Lordship  will  refer  to  clause  fifth,  sec- 
tion iv  of  the  present  Regulation,  virtually  denying  your  native 
:8ubjectB  aU  means  of  se]i«defence.  Though  the  above  clause  justifies  in 
^theory  an  appeal  to  a  special  commissioner  against  the  decision  of  a 
•collector,  yet  it  has  rendered  such  an  appeal  in  almost  two  cases  out 
-of  three  almost  absolutely  impracticable,  since  numerous  individuals 
possessing  small  pieces  of  land  of  the  above  description  are  so  occupied 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  livelihood,  as  to  make  it  practically  impossible 
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for  them  to  leave  their  respectiTe  fiunilies  and  occapatiooB,  to 
proceed  to  a  distant  station  for  the  purpose  of  condncting  an 
appeal  before  a  special  commissioner.  Moreover,  the  collectors  in 
general,  from  their  want  of  experience  of  judicial  duties  are  not,  and 
cannot,  your  petitioners  presume,  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  coxxk^ 
potent  to  institute  judicial  inyestigation ;  their  decisions,  consequently,, 
could  not  bear  that  weight  and  respect  which  are  attached  to  a. 
decree  passed  by  an  experienced  judicial  officer  of  government  ^ 
under  these  circumstances,  any  investigation  that  may  be  held  by 
a  special  commissioner,  when  appealed  to  him  against  the  decisian 
of  a  collector,  would,  in  point  of  fact,  be  the  first  as  well  as  last 
judicial  trial. 

Your  petitioners  further  beg  your  Lordship's  liberal  conaideratioo 
of  the  long  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  officers  of  government  wexe* 
commanded  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the  tenures  of  lakraul 
lands.  Severe  as  the  provisions  of  the  present  regulations  are,  and 
widely  as  they  depart  from  the  spirit  of  that  of  Lord  Comwallis,  it 
would  have  been  happy  for  the  people,  had  even  such  modes  of 
investigation  as  are  there  laid  down  been  acted  upon  with  prompti- 
tude. Not  only,  however,  has  the  cautious  and  just  regard  for 
the  safety  of  private  property  evinced  by  .that  just  and  wise  statesman 
been  set  aside,  but  that,  too,  under  circumstances  in  many  instances 
far  more  unfavourable  for  the  security  of  your  native  subjects  than  iF 
their  rights  had  been  tried  at  his  time. 

Snnnuds,  and  other  records,  which  might  then  have  been  produced 
80  as  to  place  your  petitioners'. titles,  beyond  dispute,  have,  from  the 
many  accidents  to  which  papers  are  liable,  been  lost  or  destroyed. 
In  cases  of  disputed  and  divided  succession,  and  of  dispossession  by- 
judicial  or  revenue  sales,  your  Lordship  will  readily  understand  how 
often  the  possessions  of  the  titles  must  have  been  withheld  from  the 
actual  owner  of  land,  however  rightful  his  succession  to  the  property. 
Fire  inundation,  and  the  ravages  of  destructive  insects  or  vermin, 
have,  in  the  course  of  thirty-five  years,  necessarily  caused  many 
important  documents  to  perish,  and  it  is  after  the  lapse  of  such 
a  period,  that  they  are  now  called  to  make  good,  before  a  new 
apecies  of  tribunal,  rights  which  have  so  long  remained  undis* 
turbed. 

Your  petitioners  confidently  affirm,  that  on  reference  to  the 
tevenue  and  judicisl  records  of  the  ziUahs  and  cities,  it  will  beibund 
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that  there  are  innumerable  instances  in  which  hinds  free  of  assessment 
have  been,  since  1793,  transferred  to  different  hands  by  sale  at  the 
public  auctions,  superintended  either  by  revenue  or  by  judicial  officers, 
for  the  recovery  of  arrears  of  revenue  due  to  government,  or  for  the 
satisfaction  of  judicial  decrees.  These  have  been  purchased  by 
individuals  of  course  on  the  public  faith,  and  hitherto  possessed  by 
them  without  molestation.  Now  your  Lordship  in  Council  may  be- 
pleased  to  judge  whether  it  would  be  in  any  way  consistent  with 
justice,  thftt  such  lands  should  again  be  resumed  from  these 
purchasers,  on  the  grounds  of  their  titles  being  invalid,  and  assumed 
by  government,  whose  public  officers  once  previously  obtained  their 
value  in  satisfaction  of  the  demand  of  Qovemment  upon  their  prior 
possessors. 

That  your  petitioners,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  can  plead 
their  past  and  present  conduct  as  a  proof  of  their  unshaken  and 
continued  loyaly  and  attachment  to  the  British  rule  in  India.  They  have- 
carefully  entertained  the  hope  of  daily  amelioration  in  their  condition,, 
from  the  augmenting  and  established  power  and  possessions  acquired 
by  the  wisdom  of  their  rulers ;  but  they  feel  painfuUy  disappointed 
in  that  expectation    when    on    comparing    with      each   other,   the- 
language    used   and    the   spirit   manifested     on    the  one  and  the 
same  subject,    in    Regulations    XIX    of    1793,    II   of   1819,  and 
HI  of  1828.    Your  petitioners  perceive,   with    inexpressible  grief, 
a  gradual  indifference  exhibited  tow&rd  their  righ  ts  and  interests.    As- 
loyal  subjects,  however,  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  lay  candidly  before 
your  Lordship  their  grievances,  and  sincerely  pray  that  your  Lordship 
in  Council,  for  the  honour  of  the  British  name,  and  from  a  sense  of 
justice,  may  be  pleased  to  rescind  the  Regulation    complained  of,  and 
thereby  save  thousands  of  families  of  your  dutiful  subjects  from  utter 
ruin. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray. 


A  PRESENT 


TO  THE  BELIEVERS  IN  ONE  GOD : 
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introduction; 


\l  TRAVELLBD  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,  in  plains  as 
well  as  in  hilly  lands,  and  found  the  inhabitants  thereof  agreeing 
^nerally  in  believing  in  the  personality  of  One  Being  Who  is  the 
isoorce  of  all  that  exists  and  its  governor,  and  disagreeing  in  giving 
peculiar  attributes  to  that  Being  and  in  holding  diiferent  creeds 
consisting  of  the  doctrines  of  religion  and  precepts  of  haram  (forbid- 
<len)  and  halal  (lawful)7[  From  this  Induction  it  has  been  known  to 
me  that  turning  generally  towards  One  Eternal  Being,  is  like  a 
natural  tendency  in  human  beings  and  is  common  to  all  individuals 
of  mankind  equally.  JAnd  the  inclination  of  each  sect  of  mankind  to 
a  particular  God  or  Gods,  holding  certain  especial  attributes,  and  to 
some  peculiar  forms  of  worship  or  devotion,  is  an  excrescent  quality 
grown  (in  mankind)  by  habit  and  training.  What  a  vast  difFerence 
is  there  between  nature  and  habit !  Some  of  these  sectarians  are 
ready  to  confute  the  creeds  of  others  owing  to  a  disagreement  with 
them,  claiming  the  truth  of  the  sayings  of  their  predecessors ; 
while  those  predecessors  also  like  other  men  were  liable  to  commit 
sins  and  mistakes.  Hence  it  may  not  be  improper  if  it  be  said 
that  all  of  them  are  either  right  or  wrong.  In  the  former  case, 
two   contradictories  come  together    ^2ri:>aifiJ\  gU^^  (which  is  logi- 

-cally  inadmissible).  In  the  latter  case,  it  may  not  be  improper 
iVit  be  said  that  either  falsehood  is  to  be  attributed  to  some 
religions  particularly  or  commonly  to  all  ;  in  the  first  case  tarjih 
hUa  murajjeh  ^r*  ^  (iA^y*  i-  e.,  giving  preference  without  there 
being  any  reason  for  it  (which  is  logically  inadmissible),  follows. 
Hence  falsehood  is  common  to  all  religions  without  distinction)  I 
have  explained  this  (my  opinion)  in  Persian,  as  it  is  more  intelligible 
to  the  people  of  Ajam  (t.  e.  Non*Arabians). 

*  For  a  masterly  and  elaborate  exposition  of  the  views  expressed  in  this  pamphlet, 
eee  the  aathor*s  Bengali  biography  by  Babii  Nagendxanath  Ghatterji,  Tlurd  Edition, 
pp.  432-466.— Ed. 
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niAPPY  18  the  time  of  those  who  endeavour  to  discriminate  the  con- 
ditions which  are  found  in  persons  as  the  effect  of  habit  and  con- 
stant intercourse  [with  men],  and  differentiate  the  qualities  which 
are  the  consequences  of  the  nature  of  the  species  and  the  tempera- 
ments of  individuals,  and  inquire  into  the  truth  and  falsehood  of 
the    different  principles  of  the  various  religions    without  favour- 
ing any,  nay,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  examine  the  already  proved 
(or    axiomatic)    principles    of   the    people,    wi^out  favouring    (or 
unbiassed  by)  the  views  [generally]  expressed.    As  the  finding  out 
of  the  truth  of  things  of  different  utility  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
degrees    of   the    works    producing   hidden    results,    which    is    the 
greatest  factor  [in  the  nature]  of  the  perfect  man  and  which  is  in  its 
nature  immensely  veiled  and  very  difficult  [to  understand] ;  so  mos\> 
of  the  leaders  of  different  creeds,  for  perpetuating  their  names  and 
enhancing  their  reputation,  have  declared  some  special  beliefs  in  the 
form  of  pure  truths  resting  on  miracles  or  on  the  power  of  the  tongue 
and  devices  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  congregation,  and  have  in 
a  way  so  attracted  the  majority  of  the  people  towards  them,  that  these 
helpless  [persons],  bound  in  obedience  and  servitude,  having  wholly 
lost  the  eye  and  heart  of  perception,  consider  it  sinful  to  distin- 
guish between  actual  goodness  and  apparent  sin  in  the  execution 
of  the  orders  of  their  leader  ;  s^d  in  consideration  of  their  faith  and 
for  the  sake  ef  their  sect,  consider  the  killing  and  torturing  of  others 
as  a  highly  meritorious  act,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  one  in 
essence,  the  branches  of  one  tree.  '  They  consider  their  pure  faith  ia 
the  leader,  notwithstanding  their  commission  of  the  basest  acts,  e.  g.^ 
lying,  misappropriation,  robbery,  adultery,  &c.,  which  are  sins  in  the 
next  world  (t.  e.  spiritual  offences)  and  harmful  to  the  public  [in  this 
world],  as  a  means  of  their  liberation  from  their  sinst^And  they  spend 
their  most  invaluable  time  in  reading  stories  and  accounts  which  are 
difficult  to  believe  in,  which  strengthen  their  faith  in  the  ancient  and 
modern  leaders  of  their  faith/If  by  chance  any  serious-minded  person 
among  them  shows  an  inclination  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  hisfaith^ 
it  is  customary  among  the  followers  of  that  faith  to  attribute  this  in- 
clination to  the  promptings  of  Satan^  and  as  destructive  of  worldly 
and  religious  prospects,  and  he  immediately  turns  from  it.    In  fact^ 
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every  one,  by  ooii8tant  hearing  of  the  wonderful  accounts  (which  are 
impoasible  of  occurrence)  of  his  forefathers  and  the  praises  of  the 
good  results  of  the  acceptance  of  the  faith  of  that  community  in 
which  he  is  born  and  brought  up,  from  the  lips  of  his  relatires  and 
neighbours  at  a  time  before  maturity  when  his  faculties  possessed 
greater  susceptibility  of  receiving  impressions  of  ideas,  acquires 
such  a  firm  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  principles  of  his  creed,  that 
notwithstanding  the  falsity  of  most  of  the  principles  of  his  adopted 
f^ith,  he  gives  them  preference  to  those  of  all  other  faiths  and  showH 
every  day  fresh  love  of  and  belief  in  that  faith.  Vf  horefore  it  is 
evident  that  after  accepting  a  particular  creed  with  such  flrmnew: 
and  strength,  the  serious  reason  of  any  one  coupled  with  knowledge 
acquired  even  during  the  time  of  majority,  cannot  be  sufficient  for 
finding  out  the  true  nature  of  a  faith  which  for  so  many  years  has 
'been  believed  in  without  enquiry  into  its  truth  or  falsehood^ 

Rather,  that  very  man  in  the  hope  of  attaining  the  honour  of 
being  a  mujtahid  or  religious  expounder,  girdx  up  his  loins  to  invent 
traditional  and  rational  arguments  in  order  to  give  strength  to  the 
doctrines  of  his  faith.    The  muqallids  [or  common  (>eople  following 
that  religion  by  blind  imitation]  who  are  always  anxious  at  heart  to 
give  preference  to  their  faith  to  other  religions  according  to  the  pro- 
verb that  "  A  •  Hoo  *  is  sufficient  for  (exciting)  a  mad  fellow,"  making 
those  invented  and  gilded  arguments  the  grounds  of  their  dissensions, 
pride  in  their  own  faith,  and  decry  the  faith  of  others.    If  by  chance 
through  want  of  prudence  a  single  person  utters  a  word  or  a  question 
against  the  articles  of  his  faith,  his  co-religionists  in  case  of  having 
power,  make  over  that  inexperienced  fellow  to  the  tongue  (point)  of 
the  spear  (i.  c  kill  him),  and  in  cas<»  of  their  having  no  such  opportu- 
nity make  him  over  to  the  s^ear  of  the  tongue  {L  e,  overload  him  with 
reproaches  and  slanders),    ^he  influence  of  these  leaders  over  their 
followers  and  the  extent  of  their  submission  to  them  have  reached 
such  a  degree  that  some  people  having  a  firm  belief  in  the  sayings 
of    their    leaders,    think    some    stones    and    vegetables  or  animals 
to  be  the  real  objects  of  their  worship  ;  and  in  opposing  those  who 
may  attempt  to  destroy  those  objects  of  their  worship  or  to  insult 
them,  they  think  shedding  the  blood  of  others  or  sacrificing  their  own 
lives,  an  object  of  pride  in  this  world,  and  a  cause  of  salvation  in  the 
next.    It  is  more  strange  that  the  mujtdhids  or  religious  expounders 
of  them  also  after  the  examples  of  their  leaders  of  other  religions, 
putting  aside  justice  and  honc^sty,  try  to  invent  passages  in  the  form 
of  reasonable  arguments  in  support  of  these  articles  of  faith,  which 
are  evidently  nonsensical  and  absurd,  and  thereby  try  to  give  strengrth 
to  the  faith  of  tlie  common  people,  who  are  deprived  of  insight  and 
discretion^ 
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'Wo  seek  the  protection  of  God  from  the  temptations  of  our  lower 
«elve«,  and  from  the  guilt  of  our  deeds."* 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  social  instinct   in   man 
^lemands  that  every  individual  of  this  species  should  have  permanent 
regulations  for  the  [different]  stages  of  life  and  for  living  together, 
but  social  laws  depend  on  an  understanding  of  each  other's  meaning 
tor  ideas)  and  on  certain  rules  which  separate  the  property  of  one  ' 
from  that  of  another,  and  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  pain  which    • 
one  gives  to  another.    Making  those  the  basis,  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  countries,  distant  islands  and  lofty  mountains,  have  according 
to  their  progress  and  intellectuality,  formed  words  indicative  of  the 
>neaning  and  origin  of  faiths  on  which  at  present  stand  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world.    As   the  foundation  of  faiths  is  based  on  thtt    ' 
truth   of  the  existence  of  the  soul    (which  is  defined  as  an  essence  " ' 
I'ogulating  the  body)  and  on  the  existence  of  the  next  world,  which    '   -^ 
is  held  to  be  the  place  of  receiving  rewards  and  punishments  for  the 
^ood  and  evil  deeds  done  in  this  world  after  the  separation   of  the 
«oul  from  the   body}  they  (mankind)  are  to  be  excused  in  admitting 
•And  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  the  soul  and  the  next 
"^orld  (although  the  real  nature  of  both  is  hidden)  for  the  sake  of  the 
"Welfare  of  the  people  (society),  as  they  simply*,  for  the  fear  of  piinish- 
>ueut  in  the  next  world  and  of  the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  eajrthly 
authorities,  refrain  from  the  commission  of  illegal  deeds,   ^ut  as  an 
Appendage  to  the  belief  in  these  two  indispensable  doctrinesThundreds 
of  useless  hardships  and  privations  regarding  eating  and  drinking^ 
purity  and  impurity,  auspiciousness  and  inauspiciousness,  &c.,  have 
i^een  added,  and  thus]they  have  become  causes  of  injury  and  detrimen- 
tal to  social  life  and  sources  of  trouble  and  bewilderment  to  the  people, 
instead  of  tending  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  society. 

O   God!    (Notwithstanding  implicit   faith   in   the  orders  of  the 
^ujtahids  or  The  doctors  of  religion,  there  is  always  such  an  innate 
faculty  existing  in  the  nature  of  mankind  that  in  ease  any  person  of 
Hound  mind,  before  or  after  assuming  the  doctrines  of  any  religion,  'Al^v^ 
makes  an  impartial  and  just  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  principlcH^  s'; 
of  religious  doctrines,  of  diflferent   nations,  there  is  a  strong  hope 
that  he  will  bo  able  to  distinguish  the  truth  from  untruth  and  true 
propositions  from  fallacious  ones,  and  also  he,  becoming  free  from 
the  useless  restraints  of  religion,  which  sometimes  become  sources  of  ^ 
prejudice  of  one  against  another  and  causes  of  physical  and  mental 
troubles,  will  turn  to  the  One  Being  who  is  the  fountain  of  the 
harmonious  organization  of  the  universe,  and  will  pay  attention  to 
the  good  of  society.    •*H^honi  (k>d  leads  {to  the  ri^teous  path)  there  i» 
none  to  mit lead  him  and  whom  he  misleads  there  is  no  leadei'  for  him,*'\. 

*A  qnot»ttoD  frmn  the  Koran.  t  A  qnotntlon  from  thf  Koi'an. 
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It  i8  to  be  seen  that  every  religion  claims  that  the  true  Creator- 
haH  created  mankind  for  discharging  the  duties  connected  with  the- 
welfare  of  the  present  and  future  life  by  observing  the  tenets  of  that 
particular  religion  ;  and  that  the  followers  of  other  religions  who 
diifer  from'  them  in  articles  of  faith,  are  liable  to  punishment  and 
torments  in  the  future  life,  ^nd  as  each  particular  class  expeots- 
the  good  results  of  its  own  acts  and  of  the  bad  results  of  those  of  the 
followers  of  other  religions  in  the  life  after  death,  therefore  one 
cannot  refute  the  dogmas  of  the  other  at  present,  but  only  sows  t he- 
seeds  of  prejudice  and  disunion  in  their  heart,  instead  of  purity  and 
frankness,  and  considers  the  other  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  next 
world  :  whereas  it  is  quite  evident  that  all  of  them  are  living  here 
equally  enjoying  the  blessings  of  nature|(/if.  heaven),  as  the  light  or 
the  stars,  the  pleasure  of  the  season  of  spring,  the  fall  of  rain,  health 
of  body,  easy  circumstances,  beauty  of  body  and  mind,  &c.,  as  well  as- 
suffer  from  the  same  inconveniences  and  pain,  darkness  and  severity 
of  cold  and  mental  disease  and  narrowness  of  circumstances  and 
deformity  of  body  and  mind,  without  any  distinction  in  being  the 
follower  of  a  particular  religion. 

Although  each  individual  without  the  instruction  or  guidance  .of 
any  one,  simply  by  keen  insight  into,  and  deep  observation  of,  the 
mysterias  of  nature  such  as  different  modes  of  life  fixed  for  different 
kinds  of  animals  and  vegetables  and  propagation  of  their  species 
and  the  rules  of  the  movements  of  the  planets  and  stars  and  endow- 
ment of  innate  affection  in  animals  towards  their  offspring  viithDut 
expecting  any  return,  and  without  knowing  the  conditions  which 
favour  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  has  an  innate  faculty  in  him  by  which  he  can  infer  that 
there  exists  a  Being  Who  (with  His  wisdom)  governs  the  whole 
universe ;  yet  it  is  clear  that  every  one  in  imitation  of  the  nation  in 
which  he  has  been  brought  up,  believes  the  tenets  of  that  creed  in 
their  entirety.;  For  instance,  some  of  them  believe  in  a  just  Qod 
ppssessing  human  attributes  such  as  anger,  mercy,  hatred  and  love  ; 
and  others  believe  in  a  Being  comprehending  and  extending  all 
over  nature  ;  a  few  are  inclined  to  atheism  (or  thinking  ^^  Dahr  or 
fuiture  as  the  creative  principle  of  the  Universe),  and  some  of  theiu 
give  Divine  attributes  to  large  created  beings  and  make  them  objects 
of  worship.  These  persons  do  not  make  any  distinction  between 
the  beliefs  which  are  the  results  of  a  special  training  and  habit  and 
an  absolute  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Source  of  Creation,  which 
is  indispensable  for  man,  and  not  being  accustomed  to  the  enquiry 
into  the  reality  of  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  believe  iu 
bathing  in  a  river  and  seeing  a  tree  or  a  stone  and  in  penance 
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And  purchasing  forgiveness  of  their  crime  from  the  high  priests,  &c., 
<according  to  the  pecnliarities  of  different  religions)  to  be  Uie  cause 
of  salvation  and  purification  from  the  sins  of  a  whole  life.  ^And  they 
think  that  this  poriflcation  is  the  effect  of  those  objects  of  their 
beliefs  and  the  sanctity  of  their  priests  without  the  instrumentality    *  , ' 
of  their  own  opinion  and  faith,  while  those  do  not  produce  any     ~   > 
offect  on  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them  in  those  beliefs.    Had'^    * 
there  been  any  real  effect  of  these  imaginary  things,  it  must  have  ,i 
been  common  to  all  nationn  of  different  persuasions  and  should  not  c  *  ^t  *v. 
have  been  confincMl    to    one   particular  nation's  belief  and  habits^ 
For  although  the  degree  of  the  strength  of  the  effect  varies  according 
to  the  different  capacities  of  persons  subject  to  it,  yet  it  is  not 
-dependent  upon  the  belief  of  a  certain  believer.    Do  j'ou  not  see 
that  if  a  poison  ))o  taken  by  any  one,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  a  sweet- 
meat, it  must  produce  its  effects  on  the  eater  and  kill  him  ?    "0  Ood, 
ifive  me  true  power  for  makirig  distinction  hetioeen  habit  and  nature,** 

The  centres  of  the  circles  of  faiths  (or  the  originators  of  different 
faiths)  have  given  an  interpretation  of  a  miracle  attributing  (or 
.assuming)  it  to  themselves  as  a  passport  [to  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  them]  and  for  increasing  the  faith  of  the  common  people. 

It  is  customary  with  common  people  overpowered  by  [prevalettl 
opinion  that  when  they  see  any  act  or  thing  done  or  found,  beyond 
their  power  of  comprehension,  or  of  which  they  cannot  find  out  any 
obvious  cause,  they  ascribe  it  to  supernatural  power  or  miracle, 
mie  secret  lies  in  this,  that  in  this  world  the  existence  of  each  rests 
on  apparent  causes  and  different  conditions  and  modes  of  justice, 
so  that  if  we  take  fully  into  consideration  the  near  and  remote 
oaoses  for  and  against  a  thing,  wo  may  say  that  in  the  existence  of 
that  thing,  the  whole  universe  is  concerned.*  But  when  for  want  of 
experience  and  owing  to  narrrowness  [of  views]  the  cause  of  a  thing  \ 
remains  hidden  to  any  one,  another  person  having  found  It  a  goo<l 
opportunity  for  achieving  his  object  ascribes  it  to  his  own  super- 
natural power  and  thereby  attracts  people  to  himsel/J  In  the  present 
4ige  in  India,  belief  in  supernatural  and  miraculous  things  has  g^wn 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  people,  when  they  find  any  wonderful 

•  With  the    idea  expressed    here    may    he    compared    the    following    lines    from 
TennjBon : 

"  Flower  in  the  craimied  wall, 

I  pluck  yoQ  out  of  the  cnnmen, 

I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 

Little  flower —  but  if  I  oould  understand 

^Vhat  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  Ood  and  man  is." — Ed. 
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things,  the  origin  of  which  they  can  ascribe  to  th^r  by-gone  heroes 
or  the  present  saints,  immediately  ascribe  it  them,  and  although  there 
be  an  obvious  existence  of  its  cause,  they  ignore  it.  But  it  is  not 
hidden  from  those  who  have  a  sound  mind  and  are  friends  of  Justice* 
that  there  are  many  things,  for  instance,  many  wonderful  inventions 
of  the  people  of  Europe  and  the  dexterity  of  jugglers,  the  causes 
of  which  are  not  obviously  known  and  seem  to  be  beyond  the  com- 
prahension  of  human  power,  but  after  a  keen  insight  acquired 
by  the  instructions  of  others,  these  causes  can  be  known  satisfactorily. 
This  finding  only  may  be  a  snfficient  safeguard  for  intelligent  people^ 
against  being  deceived  by  believers  in  supernatural  works.  [The 
utmost  which  we  can  say  on  this  matter  is  that  in  some  instances, 
notwithstanding  a  keen  and  penetrative  investigation  the  cause  of 
some  wonderful  things  remains  unknown  to  some  people.  In  such 
\  cases,  we  ought  te  have  recourse  to  our  own  sound  reason  and 
^  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  compatible  with  reason  to  be  convinced 
of  our  own  inability  to  understand  the  cause  or  to  attribute  it  to 
some  impossible  agency  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  nature ?^  I  think 
our  sound  reason  will  prefer  the  first.  Moreover  what  necessity 
is  there,  that  we  should  find  out  the  true  cause  of  these  things  which 
abe  impossible  and  unreasonable ;  for  instance,  raising  the  dead^ 
ascending  to  heaven,  &c.,  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  many 
hundreds  of  years  ago? 

Although  people  in  worldly    transactions,    without   knowing^    a 
certain  connection  of  one  thing  with  another,  do  not  believe  that 
the  one  is  the  cause  and  the  other  the  effect,  yet  when  there  is  the 
influence  of  religion  and  faith,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the  one  the 
cause  and  the  other  the  effect,  notwithstanding  there  is  no  connection 
or  sequence  between  the  two.       For  instance,  the  removal  of  a 
calamity  or  recovery  from  disease  by  the  effect  of  prayer  without  any 
connection  between  the  two  and  without  exertion  or  resistance. 
When  enquiries  are  made  about  the  mysteries  of  these  things  which 
are  so  wonderful  that  reason  hesitates  to  believe  in  their  truth,  the 
leaders  of  religion,  sometimes  explain  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
followers,  that  in  the  affairs  of  religion  and  faith,  reason  and  its 
arguments  have  nothing  to  do :  and  that  the  afbirs  of  religion  depend 
upon  faith  and  Divine  Help.    How  could  a  matter  which  has  no  proof 
and  which  is  inconsistent  with  reason  be  received  and  admitted  by 
men  of  reason  ?—**  Tafcc  admoniiion  from   tW«,  0  ye  who  have  got 
eyesV*     They  sometimes  having  a  profound  knowledge  (of  logic) 
begin    to  argue  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  the  power  of  that 
Omnipotent  Creator  who  has  brought  the  whole  Universe  into  exis- 

W  ■  I  .     I  I      I-  I  I  ■  I  II   . 

*  An  Arabic  phrase  from  tb«  Koran. 
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tenoe  from  perfect  noaentity  that  He  should  unite  life  with  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  a  second  time  or  should  give  to  earthly  bodies 
the  property  of  light  or  the  power  of  air  to  travel  distaDces.  But 
this  argument  does  not  prove  anything  but  the  probability  of 
the  ocourrenee  of  such  things,  while  they  have  to  prove  the  real 
occurrence  of  miracles. of  their  ancient  religious  leaders  and 
the  modem  mujtahidB ; (so  it  is  clear  to  men  of  understanding  that 
the  inference  does  not  follow  {Le.  there  is  no  taqurib*  in  this  argument.)} 

Besides,  if  this  proposition  were  accepted,  the  doors  of  ^*  wiatia 
or  questioning  the  truth  of  a  premiss  in  a  syllogism,  during  s^'L* 

munaxara  or  discussion  would  be  closed,  and  the  possibility  of  reject- 
ing a  tradition  would  bo  nil.  Because  any  one  in  attempting  to  prove 
impossible  things  might  have  recourse  to  such  arguments  during 
discussion ;  and  thus  there  would  be  no  difference  between  the 
meaning  of  ^M^)  possible  and  gUZ.1  impossible  ;  consequently  the 
whole  foundation  ^f  syllogistic  and  logical  demonstration  would  fall 
to  the  ground.  (Whereas  it  is  admitted  by  the  wise  that  the  Creator  /.  ^ 
has  no  power  to  create  impossible  things ;  such  as  co-partnership  (with 
God)  or  the  annihilation  of  God  or  ^.^^^^fi^l  (}J^^  the  compatibility  of  ; 
contradictories,  &c. 

"  The  disputes  of  seventy-two  sectsj  aro  to  be  excused,  because 
they  not  finding  the  truth,  have  trotted  the  way  of  fables  or  non- 
sense."    (Hafiz)^  hi 

Q^hereas  on  account  of  distance  of  time  the  great  superhuman  <^ 
powers  of  the  by-gone  leaders  of  different  religions,  are  impossible 
to  be  proved  by  a  knowledge  gathered  by  external  senses7(whioh, 
under  certain  conditions  I  impart  a  positive  knowledge) ;  therefore 
the  doctors  of  different  persuasions,  relying  on  the  faith  of  their 

followers  have  made  the  idea  of  y^yl  tawatiir  (traditions  proved  by  a 
series  of  general  reports)  a  means  of  proving  such  things :  while  with 
a  little  consideration  of  tho  true  idea  of  a  j7',J  tatoatur  which  pro- 
ducer positive  belief  and  a  tatoatur  assumed  by  the  followers  of 
religions,  the  veil  of  fallacy  can  be  removed.  Because  according  to 
the  followers  of  religions  tatoatur  is  a  report  coming  down  from  a 
certain  class  of  people  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  falsehood.  But 
whether  such  a  class  of  people  existed  in  ancient  times,  is  not  known 
to  the  people  of  the  present  time  through  the  medium  of  external 
senses  or  experience  ;  rather  it  is  quite  obscure  and  doubtful.    Be- 

*Taqurib  meaiM  In  Vogle  the  afrreeinenfc  of  the  coneliuiion  with  th^  quae»ltum  or  th« 
proposition  to  be  proved. 

tTbere  are  seTenty-two  Aeetit  amonf  the  Maho«nedaiiA* 
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sides,  great  discrepancies  in  the  traditions  of  by-gone  leaders  of  eaeh 
religion,  indicate  the  falsehood  of  their  assertion..  If  it  is  said  that  the 
truth  of  the  statement  of  the  first  class  of  people  who  gave  the  report 
of  the  miracles  of  their  leaders,  by  e3'e*witness,  is  to  be  proved  hx 
the  statement  of  the  next  class  who  were  their  contemporaries,  and 
so  for  proving  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  the  next  or  second  class, 
the  evidence  of  the  third  class  (who  were  their  contemporaries)  most 
bo  added  ;  because  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  the  second 
class  also  M-auts  a  proof,  and  likc\«ise  for  the  truth  of  the  statement 
of  the  third  class,  the  evidence  of  the  fourth  class  ought  to  be  added 
and  so  on,  till  it  would  reach  the  p€M)ple  who  live  in  the  present  time, 
and  so  this  link  or  heries  of  evidc^ncc  will  C4>me  down  gradually  to 
posterity  and  continue  in  future  :  it  is  clear  that  men  of  sound  mind 
will  hesitate  to  reckon  that  class  of  people  who  co-exist  with  them,  to 
be  a  truthful  people  to  wjiom  falsehood  cannot  be  imputed  especially 
in  matters  of  religion.  Besides  a  grc^at  contradiction  is  found  in  the 
affirmation  and  negation  of  prophecy  and  other  good  attributes  of  the 
leaders  of  different  religions  and  these  contradictory  reports  are 

proved  also  by  tawatut:  Therefore  in  taking  for  granted  the  truth 
of  the  rei>orts  of  each  party,  there  would  l>e  ^^^i^oS^  f'**^'  (*.♦*.,  admit- 
ting two  contradictories).  And  giving  preference  to  one  report  aliove 
another  without  any  ground  of  preference  is  ^^^  X>  ^^^  (u  p.,  giving 

one  thing  preference  to  another  without  any  reasonable  ground). 
Because  each  party  has  an  equally  good  claim  to  the  greatness  and 
veracity  of  their  ancestors.  The  fact  is  that  a  tauxiftir  in  the  sense 
of  receiving  a  report  admissible  to  reason  from  a  people  whose 
statement  is  not  contradicted  by  any  one,  is  useful  in  giving  positive 
belief.  But  this  sort  of  tMvatur  is  quite  different  from  the  discrepant 
reports  contrary  to  reason.  From  this  assertion  the  following  argu- 
ments (produced  by  doctors  of  religion)  are  easily  refuted.  They 
say,  firstly,  how  are  those  pei'sons  who  believe  the  narratives  regard- 
ing the  ancient  kings  owing  to  their  being  inserted  in  history  and 
received  by  tawatur  or  tradition,  to  be  justified  in  rejecting  the  facts 
relating  to  the  supernatural  works  performed  by  the  leaders  of  reli- 
gions, which  are  mentioned  in  ancient  books  and  are  proved  by 
tauxitur  or  trmlitions  of  nations,  from  time  to  time  ?  And,  sccond/i/, 
how  can  those  who  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  complexion  and  manners 
of  the  offspring  of  a  person  from  him,  and  in  spite  of  the  real  fact 
being  hidden  to  them,  l^elieve  in  particular  descent  or  birth  only  by 
general  report  or  tauxitur,  hesitate  to  believe  in  the  holiness  and  the 
miracles  of  the  ancient  uitijtn/iida,  which  are  also  received  in  the 
«ame  wav  of  tau^tur?     Inasmuch  as  the  narrative  regarding  the 
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by-gone  kings,  for  instance,  the  ascending  of  a  certain  king  to  tbe 
throne  and  fighting  with  certain  enemies,  &c.,  are  sach  facts  as  were 
then  reliable  and  onanimoosly  agreed  upon ;  while  narratives  of 
those  supernatural  works  are  contradicted  and  are  most  wonderful,  i 
For  instance,  the  birth  of  individuals  of  the  species  of  animals  from 
their  parents  is  a  visible  thing,  but  birth  of  children  without  parents, 
is  quite  contrary  to  reason.  *^8ee  \vhat  a  vast  difference  there  is 
between  the  one  tvay  and  the  other."^ 

Besides,  the  fact  of  descent  or  genealogy  and  the  narratives  of  the 
by-gone  kings  are  suppositions  ^{JJi  and  the  beliefs  regarding  the 

articles  of  faith  of  a  certain  religion,  according  to  the  principles 
of  religion,  are  certain  or  positive  propositions  ;  so  the  one  cannot 
bear  analogy  to  the  other  with  this  material  difference.  Notwith- 
standing this,  whenever  any  suspicion  of  contradictory  statements 
Arises  in  the  history  of  any  by-gone  kings  in  the  matter  of  descent 
or  genealogy,  the  reports  about  them  are  set  aside  or  thrown  out  of 
the  circle  of  reliance.  For  instance,  the  report  about  Alexander  the 
<ireat*s  conquering  China  and  the  account  about  his  birth  are  contra- 
dicted by  the  historians  of  (Ircece  and  Persia ;  therefore  they  are  not 
accepted  by  historians  as  proved.* 

Some  people  argue  in  this  way  that  the  Almighty  Creator  has 
opened  the  way  of  guidance  to  mortal  beings  through  the  medium  of 
prophets  or  leaders  of  religions.  This  is  evidently  futile,  because 
the  same  people  believe  that  all  things  in  creation,  whether  good 
or  bad,  proceed  from  the  Great  Creator  without  any  intermediate 
agency,  and  that  the  apparent  causes  are  the  means  and  conditions 
of  that  (t.  e.  their  coming  into  exist ence)i  Hence  it  is  to  be  seen  whether 
the  sending  of  prophets  and  revelation  to  them  from  God,  are  imme- 
diately from  (iod  or  through  intermediate  agency.  In  the  first  case, 
there  is  no  necessity  of  an  intermediate  agency  for  guidance  to 
salvation,  and  there  does  not  seem  any  necessity  of  the  instrumen- 
tality of  prophets  or  revelation.  And  in  the  second  case,  there  should 
be  a  series  of  intermediate  agencies.  Hence  the  advent  of  prophets 
and  revelation  like  other  external  things  have  no  reference  to  God, 
but  depend  upon  the  invention  of  an  inventor.  Prophets  and  others 
should  not  be  particularly  connected  (or  mixed  up)  with  the  teaching 

*  It  was  in  1810-12  that  Niebuhr.  the  father  of  historical  criticism,  gave  "  a  coarse 
of  lectiires  on  Roman  history,  which  by  making  known  the  results  of  the  new  and  critical 
theory  that  he  had  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  obscure  historical  evidence,  estaUished 
his  poaition  as  one  of  the  most  original  and  philosophical  of  modem  historians."  ftir 
George  Comewall  Lewis  and  Dr.  Arnold  wrote  much  later.  Rammohim  wrote  this 
pamphlet  in  1803  or  1804.  Tbe  way  in  which  he  writss  hero  on  tbe  subject  of  biadorioal 
•cnridenoe  only  illustrates  his  originality  and  versatile  genins.— F.». 
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of  a  faith.    BeRides,  ivhat  one  nation  calls  a  f^nide  to  a  true  faith,  an- 
other oalls  a  misleading  to  an  erroneons  way. 

/oome  of  them  argue  in  this  way  that  discrepancy  in  precepts  of 
different  religions  does  not  prove  falsehood  of  any  religion.  The 
discrepancies  ought  to  be  understood  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  i» 
found  in  the  laws  of  the  ancient  and  modern  rulers  of  the  world  ; 
that  the  modern  rulers  often  repeal  the  laws,  framed  by  the  former 
ones,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  And  notwithstanding  the 
repealment  of  one  and  enforcement  of  the  other,  all  the  people 
consider  the  laws  as  true  and  proceeding  from  authority.  80  alT 
these  forms  of  religions,  also  were  framed  by  God,  according  to  differ- 
ent states  of  society  in  different  times,  and  the  one  has  been  repealed 
or  superseded  by  another  according  to  His  will^  My  reply  to  thi» 
argument  is  that  the  ruling  or  government  of  the  true  God^  who 
according  to  the  belief  of  the  followers  of  religions  is  acquainted 
with  the  particular  state  of  every  particle  and  who  is  Omniscient 
and  to  whom  the  past,  present  and  future  times  are  equally  known 
and  under  whose  influence  the  hearts  of  mankind  can  be  turned  to 
whatever  He  wishes,  and  'Who  is  the  provider  of  the  visible  and 
invisible  causes  of  every  thing  and  Who  is  far  from  having  any  parti- 
cular object  for  His  own  interest  and  Who  is  free  from  whims  ;  has  no 
analogy  'with  the  government  of  man  whose  wisdom  is  defective  and 
incapable  of  understanding  the  end  of  every  action  and  who  is  liable 
to  errors  or  mistakes  and  whoso  actions  are  mixed  with  selfishness,, 
deceit  and  hypocrisy.  Is  not  this  sort  of  analogy  j)^'^  5*»  u'^^'Ti^ 
an  analogy  between  two  things  which  differ  in  essential  qualities  r". 
Besides  this,  there  are  many  other  strong  objections  in  holding  the 
above  opinion  ;  for  instance,  the  Brahmins  have  a  tradition  from  God 
that  they  have  strict  orders  from  God  to  observe  their  ceremonies- 
and  hold  their  faith  for  ever.  There  are  many  injunctions  about  this 
from  the  Divine  Authority  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  I,  the^ 
humblest  creatiu*e  of  God,  having  been  born  amongst  them,  have- 
learnt  the  language  and  got  those  injunctions  by  heart,  and  this 
nation  (the  Brahmins)  having  confidence  in  such  divine  injunctions 
cannot  give  them  up  although  they  have  been  subjected  to  many 
troubles  and  persecutions  and  were  threatened  to  be  put  to  death  by 
the  followers  of  Islam.  The  followers  of  Islam,  on  the  other  hand,, 
accordingtothepurportof  the  holy  verses  of  the  Koran  ^jJS^^  s^s-e^ 
^^A^l  \jCS\i   (1.  p.,  kill  the  Idolaters  wherever  you  find  them)  and 

ja>  ♦*-•  t^Vi  J^j^'S  *>^  *^*^  '^'  5  (*•  <••«  then  tie  the  bonds,  t,  e^ 
capture  the  unbelievers  in  the  holy  war,  then  either  set  them  free 
by  way  of  obliging  them  or  by  taking  ransom),  quote  authority  from 
Ood  that  killing  idolaters  and  persecuting  them  in  every  cane,  are- 
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obligatory  by  Divine  command.  Among  those  Idolators,  the  Brahmins, 
according  to  the  Moslem  belief,  are  the  grossest  idolaters.    There- 
fore the  followers  of  Islam,  always  being  excited  by  religious  zeal 
and  having  in  the  past  and  the  present  been  desirous  of  carrying  out 
the  orders  of  God.  have  not  failed  to  do  their  utmost  to  kill  and 
persecute  the  polytheists  and  unbelievers  in  the  prophetic  missions- 
of  the  last  of  Prophets  *  (may  Divine  Benediction  rest  on  him  and  on 
his  disciples).    'Xow,  are  these  contradictory  precepts  or  orders 
consistent  with  the  wisdom  and    mercy  of  the  great,    generous  and 
disinterested  Creator  or  are  these  the  fabrications  of  the  followers- 
of  religion  ?    I  think  a  sound  mind  will  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the    ^ 
latter  alternative.      Then,  it  is  to  be  considered,  which  of  these 
two  is  proper,  t.  e.,  either  to  attribute  these  injunctions  and  precepts 
to  God  or  to  reject  these  coijtradictory  traditions  at  once^  For 
instance,  one    party  on  the  authority  of  their  scripture,  say  that 
prophetic  mission  has  been  closed  with  their  leader,  and  another  party 
claim  that  the  prophetic  mission  is  to  end  in  the  generation  of  David 
according  to  an  authority  from  God.    And  these  two  sayings  are  iiv 
fact  jUi.«  reports  or  foretellings  and  not  ^tAJ!  or  precepts  of  law 
that  they  will  be  subject  to  repeal.    Because  in  holding  one  to  be 
true  the  falsehood  of  the  other  must  follow,  while  the  probability  of 
Uu^ySBj '  {change)  or  perversion  is  equally  applicable  to  both.    It  is 
strange  to  say,  that  after  the  lapse  of  hundreds  of  years  from  the 
time  of  those  religious  leaders,  with  whom  the  prophetic  mission  is 
said  to  be  closed,  Nanak  and  others  in  India  and  other  countries- 
raised  the  flag  of  prophetic  mission  and  induced  a  large  number  of 
people  to  become  their  followers  and  were  successful.    In  the  body  of 
religious  teachings  the  gates  of  gaining  [selfish]  objects  will  remain 
open  for  the  superficial  and  inexperienced  from  eternity  to  eternity^  • 
and  it  is  daily  observed  that  hundi*eds  of 'persons  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  some  honor  or  a  little  profit  make  themselves  subject  to- 
various  kinds  of  physical  privation  and  hardship,  suioh  as  the  keep- 
ing of  perpetual  fasting  and  holding  one  of  the  hands  motionless 
and  burning  the  body,  &c,    (tience  it  is  not  strange  that  (in  by-gone 
days)  some  ambitious  persons  in  order  to  obtain  the  honour  of  be- 
coming leaders  of  people  at  large  or  making  themselves  objects  or 
reverence  of  the  people  should  have  subjected  themselves  to  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  the  timey 

There  is  a  saying  which  is  often  heard  from  the  doctors  of  dif- 
ferent religions,  which  they  quote  as  an  authority  for  giving  strength 
to  their  creed.  Each  of  them  says  that  his  religion  which  gives 
information  ahout  future  reward  or  punishment  after  death,  is  either 

*M*liom«d. 
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true  or  false.    In  the  second  case,  t.  e.,  if  it  be  false  and  there  be  no 
future  reward  or  punishment,  there  is  no  harm  in  believing  it  to  be 
true ;  while  in  the  first  case,  u  e.,  its  being  true,  there  is  a  great 
danger    for  the  unbelievers.    The  poor  people,  who  follow  these 
expounders  of  religions,  holding  this  saying  of  their  leaders  to  be 
conclusive  argument,  are  always  boasting  of  it.    The  fact  is  that 
habit  and  training  make  the  individuals  blind  and  deaf  notwithstand* 
ing  their  having  eyes  and  ears.    The  above  fallacy  becomes  clear  In 
two  ways.    Firstly,  their  saying  that  in  the  second  case  there  is  no 
harm  in  acceptance,  is  inadmissible.    Because  faith  in  the  truth  of  a 
thing  is  gained  by  each  individual  man  after  belief  in  its  existence,  and 
faith  in  the  existence  of  such  things  as  are  remote  from  rcsason, 
and  repugnant  to  experience,  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  sensible  man. 
Secondly t  in  case  of  having  faith  in  those  things,  it  may  become  the 
source  of  various  mischiefs  and  troubles  and    immoral    practices 
owing  to  gross  ignorance  and  want  of  experience,   t.  e.,  bigotry, 
-deceit,  &c.    Nevertheless,  in  case  of  assuming  this  argument  to  bo 
true,  from  this  the  truth  of  all  forms  of  religion  is  to  bo  proved  ;  for 
the  followers  of  each  religion  may  equally  produce  the  same  argu- 
ment.   Hence  there  will  be  a  great  perplexity  for  a  man  to  believe 
all  religions  to  be  true  or  adopt  the  one  or  reject  others.    Therefore 
:as  the  first  alternative  is  impossible,  consequently  the  second  mu8t 
be    considered.    And  in  this  case,  he  has  again  recourse  to  the 
enquiry  into  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  various  religions.    And  this  is 
the  chief  object  of  my  discoursc^nother  argument  produced  by  them 
IS  that  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  follow  the  ceremonies  and 
•«reeds  which  were  adopted  by  our  forefathers,  without  any  enquiry 
into  their  truth  and  falsehood,  and  to  hate  and  neglect  them  or  deviate 
from  them,  leads  to  worldly  and  religious  disgrace :  and  that  such 
-conduct  is  in  fact  contempt  and  insult  of  our  forefathers.     This 
fallacious  argument  of  theirs,  produces  a  great  effect  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  who  entertain  a  good  opinion  and  a  reverence  towards 
their  ancestors,  and  consequently  binders  them  from  any  enquiry 
Into  the  truth  and  adopting  the  righteous  way.    The  fallacy  of  this 
argument  w^ill  be  evident  to  all  on  a  little  consideration.    For  it  is 
equally  applicable  first,  to  those  persons  who  having  been  founders  of 
some  (new)  religion  attracted  the  people  to  themselves  ;  and  secondly, 
to  those  who  after  receiving  the  doctrines  of  their  leaders,  have 
deviated  from  the  old  way  of  their  forefathers,  and  tried  to  pull 
down  the  foundation  of  their  ancestor's  creeds.    If  a  man  only  by 
attributing  his  own  inventions  to  God,  is  to  be  vindicated  from  such 
eharges,  then  this  is  the  easiest  way  to  be  adopted.    The  fact  is 
that  renouncing  one  religion  and  adopting  another  which  was  common 
:«mongst  the  ancient  people,  implies  that  eon  version  from  one  roligioi 
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to  another,  is  one  of  the  habits  of  mankind^  Besides,  the  fact  of  God's 
endowing  each  individual  man  with  intelltetoal  faculties  and  senses^, 
implies  that  he  should  not,  like  other  animals,  follow  the  examples 
of  his  fellows,  but  should  exercise  his  own  intellectual  power  with 
the  help  of  acquired  knowledge,  to  discern  good  from  bad,  so  that 
this  valuable  divine  gift  should  not  be  left  useless.    The  followers  of 
different  religions  sometimes  seeing  the  paucity  of  the  number  of 
believers  in  one  God  in  the  world  boast  that  they  are  on  the  side  of 
the  majority.    It  is  to  be  seen  that  the  truth  of  a  saying  does  not 
depend  upon  the  multiplicity  of  the  sayers  and  the  non-reliability 
of  a  narration  cannot  arise  simply  out  of  the  paucity  of  the  number 
of  the  narrators.    For  it  is  admitted  by  the  seekers  of  truth  that 
truth  is  to  be  followed,  although  it  is  against  the  majority  of  the 
people.     Moreover,  accepting  the  proposition,  vu;.,  the  paucity  of' 
the  number  of  the  sayers  leads  to  the  invalidity  of  a  saying,  as 
universal,  proves  to  be  a  dangerous  blow  to  all  the  forms  of  religion. 
Because  in  the  beginning  of  every  religion  there  wore  very  few 
supporters  of  it,  viz.,  its  founder  and  a  very  few  sincere  followers  of 
him,  who  had  the  same  object  with  him,  and  afterwards  on  their 
precepts  thousands  of  largo  books  and  series  of  arguments  have  been 
written  and  produced  like  a  mountain  resting  upon  a  straw,  ^hile 
belief  only  in  one  Almighty  God  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  every 
religion.    Those  who  prefer  the  so-called  invented  revelation  of 
mankind  to  the  natural    inspiration  from  God,  which  consists  in  « 
attending  to  social  life  with  their  own  species,  and  having  an  intuitive 
faculty  of  discriminating  good  from  evil,  instead  of  gaining  the  union 
of  hearts  with  mutual  love  and  affection  of  all  their  f olio w-creatu res 
without  difference  in  shape  and  colour  or  creeds  and  religions,  which 
is  a  pure  devotion  acceptable  to  God,  the  Creator  of  nature,  consider 
some  especial  formulte  and  bodily  motions  to  be  the  cause  of  Salva- 
tion and  receiving  bounty  from  Almighty  God.)  They  in  fact,  pretend 
a  change  in  the  self  of  the  Deity  and  think  that  their  physical  actions 
and  mental  emotions,  have  power  to  change  the  state  of  the  unchange- 
able God.   Our  actions  can  by  no  means  be  the  cause  of  appeasing  the 
wrath  of  God  and  attaining  His  forgiveness  and  favour.    A  little 
consideration  will  expose  this  heresy. 

**  So  many  hypocritical  acts  of  the  Shaikh,  the  Spiritual  Leader, 
are  not  worth  a  mite ;  give  comfort  to  the  hearts  of  people,  this  is  the 
only  Divine  Doctrine." 

In  short,  the  individuals  of  mankind  with  reference  to  those  who 
are  deceivers  and  those  who  are  deceived  and  those  who  are  neither, 
are  of  four  kinds. 
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firstly, — A  class  of  dec  eivers  who  in  order  to  attract  the  people 
to  themselves  wilfully  invent  doctrines,  creeds  and  faiths  and  pat  the 
people  to  troubles  and  cause  disunion  amongst  them. 

2ndli/.— A  class  of  deceived  people,  who  without  inquiring  into  the 
fact,  adhere  to  others. 

Srdly.— A  class  of  people  who  are  deceivers  and  also  deceived ; 
they  are  those  who  having  themselves  faith  in  the  sayings  of  another 
induce  others  to  adhere  to  them. 

ithly. — Those  who  by  the  help  of  Almighty  God  are  neither  de- 
•ceivers  nor  deceived. 

.  **  Be  not  after  the  injury  of  any  being  and  do  whatever  you  please. 
For  in  our  way  there  is  no  sin  except  it  (injuring  others).*'    (Hafiz). 

These  few  sentences,  short  and  useful  according  to  the  opinion  of 
this  humble  believer  in  God,  have  been  written  without  any  regard  to 
men  of  prejudice  and  bigotry,  with  the  hope  that  people  of  sound 
mind  will  look  at  them  with  a  just  and  corrective  eycT)  I  have  left  the 
•detail  of  it  to  another  work  of  inine  entitled  ^b^Vl  i^\L»  Mafuuarutul 
Jidyan^*  '*  Discussion  of  Various  Religions." 

Here  ends  ^*  A  present  to  the  believers  in  one  God.'* 


*  Afano^ara  U  a  work  la  the  form  of  »  dialogue  In  wUch  two  or  more  |Mom  are  liiti^- 
duced  to  dlsouM  a  glreo  lubjeot. 
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ABWABS.    Bee  lient,  Hyot. 

ADAM,  Rev.  Mr.- 
hiH  offortH  in  the  caiuie  of  uni- 

tariaii  religioa,  880. 
pernecuted  by  the  missionarieH, 
880. 

ADDLTfiRY.    Soe  Commandment. 

ALLEGORY  -(StHJ     Hinduism, 
Rites,)  ill  the  Vedas,  100. 
inSankaracharya's  Bhanhya,  100. 

A  L  EX  ANDRIANS  -  (See     Arians,) 
strife  betwoon  Arians  and^  610. 

ANCESTOR - 

Worship  of,  leads  to  darkness,  76. 

ANCESTRAL  PROPERTY - 
controversy      against     father's 

power  over,  417  to  484. 
^Iccision  against    the    i30wer    of 

Hindus  over,  394. 
/actum  valet  in  case  of  alienation 

of,  407,  408. 
power  of  the  father  maintained 

by  Dayabhaga,  401  to  407. 
rights  of  Hindos  over,  389  to  413. 
restrictions    against    alienation 

against  the  public  good,  394, 

395,  413. 
that  which    is    Immoral    is    not 

invalid.  408  to  410. 
rules  of  succession  conventional, 

394,  39.1. 

ANaiRA-(8ee  Burning  of  Widows.) 
Suicide  by  widows,  106. 

APPEAL - 
courts  of,  2*j2. 
delays  in,  255. 
number  of    cases   how   reduced, 

258. 
privy  council,  258. 
against  the  Press  Regulation  to 

the  king,  445  to  467. 


ARABIC  BIBLE - 
translation  of  Zech.  XIL  10,  661. 

ARIANS— (See  Alexandrians.) 
cause  of  their  defeat,  610,  611. 

ARIUS- 

his  doctrines  condemned,  629. 
ARREARS  -(See  Rent,  Revenue.) 
ASIATIC- 

not  a  term  of  abuse,  906. 

ASSESSOR  - 

mode  of  the  appointment  of,  246. 

247. 
diflPerenee  of  opinion  between  - 

and  Judge,  procedure  in,  260. 
native  —whether  competent,  260. 
power  of,  260. 
Salary  of,  246,  249. 

ATONEMENT-(See  Sin,  Salvatum, 

Redemption,  Jesus.)' 
the  doctrine    inconsistent    with 

the  mercy  of  God,  704. 
the  idea  iniquitous,  604,  708,   712 

to  715. 
Justice,  human  and  divine,  195. 

Intercbssiox— 
prophets  and  angels  also  made  - 

for  men,  608. 
sin   forgiven  freely  according  to 
the  scriptures,  723. 

J-ESUS-- 

death  of— on  the  cross  not  the 
Mission  of,  601,  602.       # 

doctrine  not  taught  by,  722. 

cause  of  the  aflElictions  of,  602, 603. 

his  aversion  to  death,  196,  604, 
712. 

did  he  suffer  as  God  or  man.  603. 
604. 

Redemption— 

what  is  meant  by,  723,  724. 
angels  also  called  redeemers,  608. 
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ATONEM  BNT— Contd. 

Lamb— the  term  explained,  708. 
application  of  the  term,  **  lamb 
of  God,"  no  proof  of  atonement, 
607,  608. 

Bacmfiob— 

Abern— considered,  699,  700. 

Noah'H— considered,  706. 

how  far  it  is  a  divine  institution, 

700. 

interpretation  of  passages  show- 
ing Jesus's  sacrificing  himself 
for  sins,  701  to  703. 

means  spiritual  sacrifice  in  the 
dispensation  of  Christ,  706. 

priesthood  without  sacrifice  ex- 
ists under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, 700. 

terms  atonement  and  sacrifice 
being  familiar  with  the  Jews> 
adopted  by  the  apostles,  705. 

scapegoat  no  sign  of  Christ,  709. 

blood  of  Christ,  atonement  by, 
unscriptural,  704. 

taking  away  of  sins  can  have  no 
connection  with  blood  or  bloody 
sacrifice,  725,  726. 

Baviocr 
the    application  of  the  term  to 
Jesus     a    supposed     proof    of 
atonement,      considered,     605, 
716. 

Texts 

In  support  of  -examined,  601  to 
602,  721  to  723  ;  Gen.  III.  15, 
considered,  697,  698. 

Job  XIX.  24  to  26  examined,  707, 
708. 

Isaiah  XLII.  examined,  717. 

John  X- 17  examined,  711. 

Heb.  Xf  5,  6  examined,  704. 

passages  from  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Oba- 
dia.  Mica,  Nahum,  Haggai, 
Zecharia  and  Malachi,  in  sup- 
port of  -noticed,  718  to  722. 

if  righteousness  came  by  the  Law, 
examined,  &c.,  570,  695. 

God's  promise  to  Abraham  con- 
sidered, 707. 


BAPTISM— 

the  association  of  Jesns's  name 
with  that  of  God  in  the  rite- 
considered,  597,  859. 

the  association  of  the  name  of 
Holy  Ghost  with  that  of  God 
considered,  616,  859. 

BAPTIST  MISSION.   See  Mtssi'ofi. 
BAR.    See  Pleader. 

BEATITaDE-(See  Salvation.) 
relinquishment  of  the   notion  of 
self  leads  to,  39. 

BENEVOLENCE— 
the  only  homage  to  God,  198. 

BBNTINCK,  Lord  William— 
address   to  —on  the  abolition   of 
the  Suttee,  475  to  477. 

BHAGAVADGITA— (See    Oayatri, 
Rites,) 

BOARD  OP  CONTROL,  235. 

BRAHMA— 
creation  of.  111. 
definition  of,  76. 
worship  of — leads  to  darkness,  76» 

BRAHMO  SOMAJ— 
trust-deed  of,  213  to  221. 
mode  of  worship  enjoined     in^ 

216. 
religion  of,  216. 

BRAHMUNICAL  MAGAZINE— 
143  to  198. 

BRIBERY.    See  Court. 

BRITISH  RULE- 
praised,  800,  874, 

BROWN,  MR.— 

explanation  of  Ephes.  IV.  8,  741. 
interpretation   of  Jerem.  XXII 1^ 
6,  653. 

BUCKINGHAM,  J.   Mr.— 
letter  to,  923. 

BURNING  OP  WIDOWS— 
(See  Rites,  Women,) 
authorized   by    Angira,    Vishnu,. 

Raghunandana,  356,  357. 
the  mode  enjoined  by  Harita  not 
observed,  371,  372. 
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BURNING  OF  WIDOH'S^Cowtd. 
practice  inhuman,  831,  382. 
entering  the  pile    in  -indispen- 
sable, 856  to  359. 
tying  down  of  widows,  120,  829. 
353, 357, 3i>9.  '         ' 

liaghunandana  on,  338  to  842. 
Manu  deprecates,  325. 
Mitakshara  on,  338. 

Shastras  do  not  imperativelv  en- 
join, 866.  "" 

cnstom,  cannot  be  defended  on 
the  ground  of,  354,  355. 

not  excellent  as  proceeding  from 
desire  of  pleasure,  327  to  330, 
360,  370. 

good  only  for  those  who  do  not 
desire  final  beatitude,  838. 

ascetic  life  of  widows  preferred. 
850, 351.  ^ 

petition  against— to  Parliament 
479,  480. 

Texts*  regarding— 
Angira,  323. 
Brahma  Piirana,  324. 
Ootama,  324. 
Hksbnda  Purana,  342. 
Vyasa,  324. 

Rig  Veda,  text  of,   in  favour  of — 
discussed,  327. 
its  genuineness  questioned,  868. 

CONCREMATION— 

ceremony  described,  871. 
what  it  is  in  practice,  856. 
sankalpa  of,  327. 
praised  only  because  it  leads  to 

^e^vards,  827. 
texts  in  favour  of,  823  to  824. 

POSTCREMATION— 

text  for,  824. 

CANNING-Mr.,  927. 
CAPITAL— 

want  of,  among  ryots,  281,  282. 
CASTE,  evils  of,  929. 
CASTLE,  Miss,  letter  to,  931. 
CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION,  928. 
CHARITY-^njoined,  500,  520,  521, 
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CHRIST-  (See  Jestis,) 
the  mercy  of  (tod,  100. 

CHRISTIANS— 
should  not  be  hated,  213. 
pay  greater  attention  to  dogmas 
than  to  Christ's  teaching,  919. 

early  Christians,  discord  amonir. 
610  to  612.  ^* 

CHRISTIANITY-(see  Missiatis.) 
early  Christianity,  what  it  was- 
610,  627  to  629.  ' 

corrupted  by  the  polytheistical 
notions  of  pagans,  600. 

prevailing   polytheistical    belief 
the  cause  of  the  success  of  the 
Trinitarians  over  Arians,  610. 
true— free  from  polytheism,  675, 
essential  characteristic  of,  488 
incarnation  of  Christ  ridiculed^ 
890  to  908.  ^^^^ 

Rammohun  Roy's  view  of,  920. 
various  opinions  about,  483,  484. 
discord  between  Roman  Catholicg 

and  Protestants,  611. 
dogmas,    cause     of    strife    and 

bloodshed,  609  to  611. 
dogmas  not  essential  to  religion, 

P^'jaching  of    dogmas    no  good, 

dogmas  of  Trinity  polytheistical. 
174.  • 

converts,  condition  of,  877  to  879. 

557-558. 
conversion,  motives  for,  558,  878, 
prospects  of,  875  to  885. 
measure    of    success    in    India, 

rejection  by  the  people  of  India, 

causes  of,  881. 
utility  of  schools  for  the  spread 

of,  883.  ^ 

reasons  of  a  Hindu  for  rejectinip. 
187  to  198.  *' 

CIRCUIT  COURTS.    See  Courta. 
CIVIL  SERVANTS— 

age  of,  264,  808. 

education  of,  264,  267,  808. 
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CODIFICATION— 

want  of,  240. 

of  Criminal  Laws,  principle  sug- 
gested, 262,  263. 

of  Civil  Laws,  principle  suggest- 
ed, 265,  266. 

COLLECTOR- 
qnaliflcation  of,  282,  283. 
powers  of,  283. 
duties  of,  291,  293. 
Mhould  not    have  the   power  of 
Magistrates,  283. 

COMM  ANDM  ENT8— 
against  murder  extended  488. 
against  adultery  extended,  488. 
two  great    commandments,   ^18, 

525. 
the  object  of  all-  to  teach  our 

duty  to   onr  fellow-creatures, 

553. 

COMMISSIONER  OF  REVENUE, 
duties  of,  259. 

separation  of  the  oftieo  from  that 
of  the  judge,  254. 

COMPANY.    See  East  Ind'ui  Com- 
pany. 

CoRNWAiJJS,  Marqlih  OF— his  po- 
licy, 236. 
Judicial    and    Revenue    system 
of — praised,  254. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT— 
only  the  judges  of  circuit  should 
have  the  power  of  inflicting — 
and  not  the  Magistrates,  262. 

COURT 
native  lawyers  attached  to,  242 

to  246,  260,  262. 
publicity  of,  241,  257. 
language  of,  241,  242. 
English  preferable  to  Persian  as 

court  language,  242. 
corruption  and  bribery  in,  244, 245. 

Company's  Courts— 
defects  of,  289  to  241. 
remedies  of  the  defects,  216  to 
250. 
delays  in,  255,  256. 
causes  of  and  remedy  for  such 
delays,  255  to  256. 


COURT— Contd. 

general  opinion  regarding,245, 246. 
irregularities  in  the  proceedings 
how  remedied,  256  to  258. 

Circuit  Courts— 
judges  of,  253. 
duties  of  judges,  259,  260. 
evil  of  making  revenue  commis- 
sioners judges  of,  253. 

See  Supreme  Court ^  Sudder  I>c- 
toani  Adalut,  Judges,  AssessQr»f 
Jury. 

CRIMINAL    LAW    (See  Codiflca- 

tion.) 
founded    on  the    Muhamnladan 
Criminal  Law,  261,  262. 

CULTIVATOR.    See  Ryot. 

COUNCIL  OF  NICE. 
See  THniti/. 

CUSTOM- 
always  changing    in  Bengal,   70 

to  71. 
when  to  be  followed   according 
to  Skanda  Purana,  353. 

DAUGHTER -(See  Marriage.) 
rights  to  property  according  to 
Manu«    Vrihaspati,  Yajnyaval- 
kya,  Vishnu,  Dayabhaga,  Kat- 
yayana,  876,  877,  380,  381,  882. 

DAVID— 

his  name  associated  with    that 

of  God,  616. 
holy  one,  called  the,  650 ;  775. 
god's  first  born,  called  the,  651. 

DAYABHAG  A— (See  Mother, 
Daughter.) 

Where  it  differs  from  the  Mitak- 
shara,  380  to  394. 

DAYATATWA.    (See  3f other.) 

DEATH- 
of  the  wise,  30. 
of  the  idolater,  70. 

DEITY— (See  Ood,  Supreme  Being, 
Vedanta.) 
celestial  gods    described   them- 
selves as  Deity  in  self-forget- 
fulness,  in  contemplation,  11, 12t 
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DEMONS— 
represent  the  power  of  God  from 
which  pain    and  misery  flow, 
41. 

DEVOTION - 
constant  practice  necessary,  14. 
of  two  kinds,  !208. 

DBVI-MAHATMYA- 

creation  of  Brahma  &c.,  111. 

DIGBY,  letter  to  Mr.  John,  928. 

DOGMA— 

salvation  cannot  be  attained  by, 

552. 
cause  of  disputes  and  wars,  556  ; 

609  to  611. 
preaching  of—,  no  good,  560. 

DUALITY— 

idea  of,  caused  by  ignorance,  60. 

DUBOIS,  Abbk,  Rev.— 

his  opinion  about  the  success  of 
Christianity  in  India,  877. 

his  opinion  of  the  several  Chris- 
tian Missions,  878,  879. 

DUELLING— 
over-looked  in  Courts  of  Justice, 
409. 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY— 
nature     of     its     administration 

before  1798,  235. 
rise  of,  283,  234. 

EDUCATION - 

Lkttkr  on  English  education, 
the  European  systems  of 
science  advocated,  474. 

«tudy  of  Sanscrit  compared  with 
the  study  of  the  systems  of 
schoolmen,  472. 

the  establishment  of  Sanskrit 
College,  470. 

study  of  Sanskrit,  of  not  much 

good,  472. 
Vedanta  of  not  much  good,  473. 
Mimansa  useless,  473. 
Nyaya  of  not  much  good,  473. 
ELLIS,  Mr.- 
his  opinion  about  the    appoint 
ment  of  Natives  of  India,  298.- 


ENAIT  AHMED  - 
a    convert,    his    work     against 
Christianity,  557. 

ESTLIN,  J.  B.— 
letter  to,  928. 

EUROPEANS-(See    Iiidiao  plan- 
ters,) 

intercourse  with,  beneficial  to  the 
country,  917. 

limited  control   of  courts    over 
285.  * 

pleaders,  817. 

possess     an     undue     advantage 
over  natives  for  having  ready 
access  to  the  authorities,  817. 
SkttlexMknt  in  India  by- 
benellcial,  284,  2»>,  315,  810. 
paper  on,  315  to  320. 
speech  by  Rammohun  Roy  on,  017. 
only  higher  and   better  classes 
to  }je  permitted  to  settle,  284, 
317. 
in  the  Hill  Stations,  319. 
remedies  for  the  evils  of,  317  to 

819. 
jury  ought  to   be  composed   im- 
partially of   both  natives  and 
Europeans,  317. 

E  U  R  O  P  E  A  N      .JUDO  KS.~ See 
Judges, 

EUROPEAN  OFFICERS— 
amount  yearly  remitted  to   Eiig 
land  by,  310. 

abstract  statement  of  their  num- 
ber and  allowances,  309. 

statement  showing  the  offices 
held  by— and  their  salaries, 
308-310. 

FATHER— (See     Aticesiral     pro- 
perty,) 

division  of  property  by,  estal)* 
lished  by  law  and  custom,  428. 

FAITH— 
its  meaning,  699. 

FIRE— 

seven  names  of,  24. 
worship  of,  leads  to  darkness,  76* 
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FRIEND  OP  INDIA— 

reply  to  the   Brahmunical  Maga- 
zine»  148. 

GAYATRI— 
explained,  81,  82, 

by  Yajnavalkya,  82,  83.      • 
by  Raghunandana,  84. 
hy  Guna-Vishnu,  84. 
by  Sir  W.  Jones,  86. 
its      excellence,    according     to 
Mahanirvana  Tantra,  84. 

GOD— (See  Deity,  Supreme  Being, 
Vedanta,  Worship.) 

attributes,  has  he  any,  183. 

ten  superior  intelligences  or 
attributes  of— according  to  the 
.Jews,  670. 

what  is  he,  29, 185. 

neither  space  nor  air,  8. 
not  nature,  8. 
not  human  soul,  9. 

superior  to  sense,  mind  and  in- 
tellect, 54. 

the  soul  of  the  universe,  40. 

the  wilful  agent  of  the  universe, 

efficient  as  well  as  material 
cause,  12. 

Soul—  ^      ^    ^.  ^„ 

relation  between  God  and— &i,  o6, 

152. 
difference   between    God    and — , 

52,  58,  151  to  158. 
the  difference  dependent  on  the 

idea  of  self  individuality,  29. 

Knowledgk  of  God— 
how  attained,  30. 
attainable  to  what  extent,   181, 

182. 
how  is  God    capable    of    being 

known,  185. 
Sudras  capable  of,  180. 
women  capable  of,  180. 
God  to  be  observed  in  heart,  80. 
indescribability  of  God  according 

to  Vedanta,  how  explained,  121. 

Way  to  approach,  29  to  31,  55,  66. 

TlNTTY  OF— 

advocated,  63. 


GOD -Coittd. 
established    by    the    scriptures,. 

617. 
established  by  the  Vedas,  9,  10,. 

105—125. 
defended,  89—126. 
the  Epithet  God— applied  in  the 

Bible  to  persons  other  than  the 

Supreme   Being,  580,  581,   629,. 

650,  752. 

GODS— 
celestial— described    themselves 

as  deity  in  self-forgetfulness  in 

contemplation,  11. 
efficacy  of  the  repetition  of  the 

names  of—,  124. 
represent  the  powers  of  God  that 

lead  to  happiness,  41. 
worship    of— leads  to    darkness^ 

76. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  called — ,  630. 

celestial    gods  declared  demons 
by  Sankaracharya,  98. 

GRIESBACH- 

omits  I  John  V.  7,  626. 

GURU— 
defined,  164. 

how  to  be  chosen,  164. 
HABEAS  CORPUS,  253. 
Suddor  Dewany  Adawlut  should 

have  the  power  of  issuing  writ 

of,— 258. 

HARITA— 
text  regarding  Suttee,  324. 

HASTINGS,  MARCHIONE8S- 
dedication  to,  335. 

HEBREW— 

verbs  employe<l  without  nomina- 
tives, 654. 

use  of  metaphors,  frequent,  663. 

in  a<ldrcssing  God  third  and  se- 
cond persons  are  used  in  imme- 
diate sequence  as  a  manner  oi 
rhetorical  trope,  749. 

HERMITS— (See  Householders). 

HINDOOS— toleration  of,  148. 
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HINDUISM— (See  Idolatry,   poly- 

theism), 
creed  of  reformed  Hindoos,  108. 
modern,  consists  in  diet,  73,  119. 
Hindoos  do  not  worship  the  body 

as  apart  from  spirit,  173. 
pranapratishtha,  178. 
stories  of  immorality  and  vice 

current  in,  124,  125*. 
prayaschitta,  74. 
rites  of — ^allegorical,  4. 
Oods  allegorical,  4. 
Gods  allegorical  representations 

of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, 

86,  67. 

HINDU  PHILOSOPHY- 
creation,  preservation  and  des- 
truction, how  understood  in,  81. 

attacked    by    the    Missionariee, 

146,  145-148, 159. 
defended,  151,  161. 

HOLY     GHOST- (See      Baptism, 

Trinity,) 
Godhead  of,  discussed,  616,  862 

to  866. 
personality  of,  considered  616 — 

618. 
proper  interpretation  of,  618 — 

621. 
nowhere  spoken  of— as    God   in 

the  scriptures,  862. 

Isaiah  XLVIII.   13,  16  considered, 
1864  to  866. 
Job  XXXIII.  4  considered,  866. 

HOR^  SOLIT\RiE— Argument  in 
favour  of  Trinitv  noticed,  668— 
670. 

HOUSEHOLDER— 
entitled  to  worship  the  Supreme 
Being  equally  with  hermits,  15, 
25. 
authority  of  Manu,  Yajnavalkya, 
and  Yedanta  for  the  above,  65, 
66. 

I  AM  GOD— 
how   a    devotee    is   justified    in 
thinking,  208. 

IDOL— 
the  evils  of  idol  worship,  21. 


IDOL-Contd. 

mode  of  worship  in  India,  67. 
idol  worship  how  long  allowable 
according  to  Yyasa,  207. 

IDOLATER— 
his  fate,  75. 
his  death,  76. 

IDOLATRY— (See  God,  Hinduiami,) 
arguments  in  its  favour  shown  to 

be  worthless,  68—70. 
Hindoo  idolatry,  worship  of  a 

couple    of   male    and     female 

gods,  112.      • 
salvation  not  attainable  by,  355. 
condemned  by  Yishnu  Purana  and 

Bbagavat,  64. 
considering    God    as    finite  and 

subject  to  passions  is  sin,  356. 
.  grossness     of     Hindu     idolatry, 

65 — 68. 
Worship    of  gods,  prakriti,  fire, 

&c.,  leads  to  misery,  75,  76. 

IMMANUEL— 
its  meaning,  774  to  775. 
term  applied  to  many,  774. 

INCARNATION— (See     Christian- 
ity,) 
the  common  basis  of  Hinduism 
and  Christianity,  890  to  908. 

INDIA— 

its  ancient  name,  231. 

boundaries  of,  231. 

civilized  and  sacred  land,  232 

conquest  by  Mahomedans,  233. 

decline  of  the  Mogul  power,  233. 

conquest  by  the  English,  233. 

tribute  drawn  from  India  expend- 
ed in  England,  311. 
revenue  of,  proportion  spent    in 
England,  307. 

INDIGO  PLANTBRS- 
condition  of  ryots  under,  917. 

INHERITANCE- 
laws  of,  265. 

ISAIAH— 

Sometimes  introduces  his  own 
sentiments  while  announcing 
the  words  of  Jehova,  732,  733 » 
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ISOPANISHAD— 
introduction  to,  68 — 74. 
translation  of,  7r>  —77. 

JEHOVAHSee  Je^M.) 
I  am  in  John  VIII  not  equivalent 
to,  738. 

JESUS— (See  Atonement,  Trinity^ 
yfiracle.) 

Divinity  of— 

denied  bv  himself,  579,  594,  595, 
828,  824. 

not  taught  by  Jesus,  626. 

not  taught  by  the  'apostles,  626. 

inconsistent  wiMi  the  natui*e  of 

God,  726. 
attributes  peculiar  to  (Jod,  never 

ascribed  to  Jesus,  805. 
the  terra  Jehova  never  applied 

to  Jesus,  651-652  ;  792,  796. 
apostles   applie<l  exclusively  to 

(iod     the     verb    karptvia    (to 

serve,)  857. 
Jesus  a  created  being,  584. 
finite  nature  of  Jesus,  727. 
Lock's  opinion  about,  666. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  opinion,  667. 

Ubiquity  of— 

considered,  585-587  ;  888  to  846. 

Incomprehensibilitv  of,  consider- 
ed, 587  to  589,  846  to  848. 
His  power  of  foroivino  Kins— 

considered,  589-  -590 ;  848  to  850. 

Omnipotrn(?k  of— 
considered,  850  to  854. 
disclaimed  Isy  Jesus,  591, 756, 757. 
for  being  a  mediator  considered, 
808. 

Pinal  JUIKiMKNT  KNTRrSTKI)  TO- 

arsrument    considered,    598,   779, 
854. 

ACCKPTANCK  OF  WORSHIP  BY  — 

considered,  594,  855  to  857. 
Jesus  disclaims  the    epithet    of 
good,  595. 

Association  of  the  name  of  Jesus 
\vith  god*s— 
its  effect  cousidei*ed,  597,  857  to 
860. 


JESUS— CoHtd. 

Omnibgiencb  OF— 
considered,  594,  788,  884. 
disclaimed  by,  598,  884,  854. 
Jesus    ignorant   of    the   day    of 

resurrection,  588. 
power  to  judge  secret  events  not 

confined  to  Jesus,  796,  797. 

Dbpbndencb  of,  on  OOD— 
proved  by  his  own  sayings,  578. 
proved  by  the  authority  of  the 
apostles,  578—575. 

son,  the  term  shows  power  was 
given  to  Jesus,  575. 

Jesus  was  subject  to  God  before- 
he  came  to  the  world,  575. 

Jesus  declares  himself  subordi- 
nate to  God,  638,  642. 

passages  showing,  579. 

proved  by  his  praying,  597. 

interpretation  of,  passages  show- 
ing— ,  as  applicable  to  him  a» 
man,  unscriptural,  574. 

Unity  of  God  and  Jbsus- 

nature  of,  578,  579,  820,  821. 

of  the    same  nature   as  that  of 
Jesus  and  his  disciples.  577, 820^ 
821. 

*^  I  am  in  the  Father  "  the  mean- 
ing of  Jesus  in,  578,  822. 

"  As  we  are  one  "  how  explained^ 
577-578,  820,  821. 

passages  showing  that  Jesus  was 
in  God  conformable  to  the 
Vedantio  doctrines,  578. 

*'  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen 
the  father "  how  explained^ 
.579. 

*^  the  father  in  me  and  I  in  him  *' 
considered,  822. 

use  of  terms  *  son  *  and  *  father  ^ 
do  not  prove  unity  or  being  of 
the  same  nature,  821-822. 

Nature  and  greatness  of  Jibus^ 
607, 608. 

Naturb  op  Jbsus— 
the  two-fold—,  considered,  68U» 
682,  684,  675,  726,  753,  767,  «%• 
818,  814. 
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JESUa-ConW. 

his  sayings  and  doings  done  in 
his  human  nature  as  distin- 
guished from  his  divine  nature 
unscriptural,  575. 

John  XX  17,  cannot  be  e^^lained 
by  the  theory  of  the  humanity 
of  Christ,  582,  827. 

whether  Jesus  snifered  as  God  or 
man,  603. 

worshipped  God  not  in  his  human 
capacity,  856.  * 

Moses  also  called  God  and  man, 
681,  75S. 

whether  represented  as  wisdom 
in  the  proverbs,  761. 

MiaACLRS— 

performed  by  Jesus  by  the  grace 

of  God,  588. 
performing    or  enabling    others 

to    perform,  not    peculiar  to, 

806. 

# 

Mission  op— 
to    deliver    divine  instructions, 

710,  711. 
nowhere  in  the  scriptures  to  die 

on  the  cross,  710,  711. 
John  X.  17  considered,  711. 

Tkrms  Appf  jrd  to  Jksus— 

Son  of  Qod,  the  term  examined, 

752. 
Only  begotten,  674,  798,  819. 
^VBt  born  o/  Qod,  752,  812. 
applied  to  David,  651. 
Holy  one,  also  applied  to  David, 

649. 
Most  holy,  terra  applied  also  to 

inanimate  things,  797. 
Saviour    and    sheplierd,   applied 

also  to  many  other  persons,  605, 
651,  655,  720,  747. 
Messiah^  term  applied  to  various 

kings,  672. 

Messiah,  term  applied  to  Heze- 
kiah  in  Isaiah  Ch.  YII.,  650, 765, 
767. 

Jehovah,  supposed  application  of 
the  term  to  Jesus  from  re- 
ferences made  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment discussed,  651-658. 


JESUS— CoMtrf. 
Quotations  by  Jbsus— 
from  the  Old  Testament  as  appli- 

cable  to  him,  637-641. 
they    all  show   his  subordinate 
nature,  642. 

Scriptural  Passages— 

of  the  Old  Testament  in  sup- 
port of  the  Deity  of  Jesus 
discussed,  643-671. 

from  the  prophets  in  support  of 
Divinity  of  Christ  examined, 
761  to  802. 

Malachi  III.  discussed,  652,  777. 

Isaiah  YII.  14  considered,  650. 

Isaiah  XL.  8  discussed,  652,  777. 

Isaiah  IX.  6.  7,  672-674,  771  to  774, 

Jeremiah  XXIII.  16  discussed, 
653. 

Zechariah  XII.  10  considered, 
661. 

Zechariah  XIII.  7,  868. 

Psalm  XLV,  did  not  refer  to 
Jesus,  748. 

Job  XIX.  25,  26,  784,  735. 

Philip  II.  6  discussed,  809  to  812. 
Alpha  and  Omega  did  not  refer  to 

Jesus,  658,  756,  758,  759,   782, 

784  to  787. 
Word,    meaning    of,    in  John  I. 

582,  829  to  833. 
"  Word  was  made  flesh*'  noticed. 

833. 
Rev  1. 1  examined,  786. 
Rev  I.  8  examined,  758. 
John  XX.  28  explained,  582,  828. 
Jewish  morning  service  quoted^ 

750. 

JOINT  PROPERTY— 
right  of  alienation—,  according 
to  Mitakshara  and  Dayabhaga^ 
431. 
JONATHAN- 
his  interpretation  of— Isaiah  vi  3> 

670. 
Isaiah  ix  6,  7,  672. 

JONES -^ 

his  error  in  interpreting  Psalm 
LXYIII  18,  Zech.  XII  10,  660- 
662. 
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JUIXJES~(See  Pleader.) 

borrowing  money  by  — ,  244. 

character  of —24*4,  260. 

European — ,  incapable  of  dis- 
charging their  duties  satisfac- 
torily without  native  assist- 
ance. 246. 

fe>\Ties8  of-  -,  239. 

Magistrates  should  not  be  —  255. 

revenue  officers  should  not  be  — , 
253. 

qualification  of—,  239,  268. 

salaries  of  -,  268. 

JUDICIAL  SYHTBM  - 

(See  Judges,  Court,  Law.) 

remedies  for  the  defects  of,  246 

•    to  249,  267. 
JURY-- 

trial    by  -,    recommended,    247, 
250. 

principle  understood  from  ancient 
times,  250. 

how  should  trial  bv  jury  bo  intro- 
duced, 250. 

from  what  classes  to  be  selected. 
251,  260,  262. 

duties  of—,  262. 

JUSTICE  -(See  Atonement.) 
the  nature  of  aod's,  194. 

KABIR,- 
notice  of,  96. 

KALI— 
her  worship  immoral,  99. 

KASHYAPA.     (See  marriage.) 

KATHA  UPANISHAD  -44  to  60. 

KATYAYANA~-(See   Mother,    Do- 
ii{fhter.) 

KBNA  UPANISHAD  -33  to  42. 

KHUDKA8HT  RYOTS  - 
their  statiu)  in  former  times,  272. 
their    rights^  violated,    273,   288. 
little   beneflted      by     regulation 
VIII  of  1793.  289. 

EIDDELL.  Miss.    Letters   to.  930, 
931,  932,  938. 

KINGDOM  OF  GOD  - 

what  it  is  like  to,  531. 


KNOWLKDGE  OF  (;OD  (See  God.} 
KORAN— 

Ch.  I.  quoted,  750. 
Ch.  II.  5  quoted,  750. 

KRISHNA— 
the  immorality  of — ,  his  worship, 

99. 
his  evil  doings,  124. 

KRISHNA  CHANDRA  RAYA,  RA- 
JA  {Hem  Marriage.) 

KULARNAVA- 

absorption  in  God,  how  attained, 
111. 

KURMA  PURANA— 
suicide  by  pilgrims  advised,  106. 

KULINISM— 
source  of  the  decay  of  learningf 

and  virtue,  121. 
its  origin,  121. 
an  innovation,  121. 

LAKHBRAJ  — 

Reg.  3  of  1828,  condemned,  286. 
petition   against  Reg.  3  of  1828, 
935  to  939. 

LAMB.  (See  Atonement.) 

LAND  TENURES.  (See  Ryot,  Hent.) 
in  Bengal,  Behar,  Orissa  and  Mtui- 
ras,  271. 

under  the  Mohamedans,  271. 
distinctions  of  Religions  do  not 

afFect  the  holding  of  lands,  272. 
how  are  lands  let  in  Bengal,  272. 
land  divided   in  small   farms   in 

Madras,  272. 
in  Bengal,  proprietors  do  not  ou!<- 

tivate,  272. 
lands  let  to  middle-men,  279. 

LAW— (See  Codiflmtion.) 
want  of  publicity  of,  241. 

LAW  AND  THE  PROPHETS  - 
what  is  as  good  as,  568. 
their  essence,  569. 
law  meant  the  Mosaic  law.  570. 

LEGISLATION- 
representativemen  should  be  con- 
sulted in,  266. 
how  should  bo  conducted,  265,  266 
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LOCKE    (See  Trinity.) 
hi8  opinion  considered,  666,  871 

to  873. 
paraphrase  of  Rom.  III.  24,  724. 
note    on    the    word  redemption, 

724. 
note  on  the  word  mercy-seat,  725. 
note  on  the  Ephes.    iv.  0,  10,  741. 

LOVE— 

to  God  shewn  only  by  obedience 
to  his  commands,  570. 

LUTHERAN  MISSION— (See  Mis- 

81911.) 

MADHU  SING,  Raja  of  Trihlt, 
(See  Polygamy,  121.) 

MAGISTRATES— (See  Court.) 
should  not  be  judges,  255. 

MAHADBO— 
indecency  of  tlie  worship  of,  99. 

MAHANIRVANA  TANTRA-(8ee 
QnyaM.) 

MAIMONIDES 

God's  name  of  twelve  letters  in, 
670. 

MARRIAGE - 
sale  of  daughters  and  sisters  in, 

381. 
above  practice  attempted  to  be 

prevented    by    Raja    Krishna 

Chandra,  382  (foot  note.) 
second — of  a  man,  according  to 

Yajnavalkya,  121,  380. 
money  presents  in  the  marriage 

of  daughter  prohibited  by  Ve- 

das  and  Mann,  120,  382. 
money    presents   prohibited    by 

Kashyapa,  382. 

M ANU-(See  Houste}iolder8,  Widows, 
Buiiiing  of  widoios.  Polygamy, 
Daiighter.) 

money  presents  in  marriage  pro- 
hibited by,  120,  882. 

his  authority  superior  to  others, 
342  to  344. 

MAYA- 

the  theory  questioned,  149. 
creative  power  of  God,  151 
primary  meaning  of,  154. 


MAYA— CoMtd. 

opposed  to  knowledge,  what  is 
meant  by  it,  154. 

MEDIATOR— (See  Atonement.) 

Moses  and  other  prophets  also 
mediators,  635. 

MBNDICANTS~(8ee  Yati.) 

METAPHOR- 

metaphorical  expressions  com- 
mon with  oriental  nations,  600. 

MICH^LIS- 
omits  I  John  V.  7,  626. 

MIDDLEMEN  - 
in  Bengal,  272. 
ryots  badly  treated  by,  270. 

MILITIA— 

establishment  of  native  Militia* 
305,  306. 

MIMANSA— (See  Education.) 

attacked,  150. 
vindicated,  157. 

MIRACLES— 

narations  of— makes  no  impress- 
sion  upon  Hindus,  484,  555,  615. 

moral  precepts  of  Jesus  why 
separat€)d  from  the  narations 
of,  484,  614. 

their  importance  discussed,  613. 

Jesus  reproaches  those  that  seek 
for,  618. 

belief  in,  not  made  imperative  by 

the  scriptures,  555. 
why  made  use  of,  588. 
performing",  not  equal  to  being 

God,  583. 
performing  miracles  and  enabling 

others  to  perform  miracles,  not 

peculiar  to  Jesus,  806. 
prophets   performing-,    without 

oral  addresses  to  God,  737. 
human  testimony  regarding  them 

considered,  613,  614. 
Jainas  bear  testimony  to  the  mi-* 

racles  of  Hindoo  Gods,  614. 
testimony  regarding  the  miracles 

of  Mohummud,  614. 
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MISSION— (See  Dubois.) 
condition  of  the  BaptiBt— ,  879. 
condition  of  the  Lutheran—,  878. 
condition  of  the  Moravian—,  878, 

879. 
condition  of  the  Nestopian— ,  879. 

MISSIONARIEa- 
doctrines  inculcated    by    Jesus 

and  the  apostles  difFerent  from 

those  taught  by—,  919. 
abuse  of  the  natives  by,  175. 
revile  all  other  religions,  145. 

MITAKSHARA— 

(See  ioidowj  daughter,) 
texts    deprecating  the   burning 

of  -widows,  838. 
where  it  differs  from  Dayabhaga, 

389  to  892. 

MOHUMMUD- 

the  mercy  of  God,  100. 

his  name  associated  with  that  of 
God,  598. 

the  declaration  of—,  never  mis- 
interpreted by  Mohuramudans, 
000. 

MOHUMMUDANS— 
their    rule    compared    with    the 

rule  of  the  English,  462. 
state  of  industry  among,  298. 
MORALITY— 
indispenable  in  worshipping  the 
Supreme  Being,    14,   106,    185. 
responsibility  of  man  as  a  moral 
agent  maintained,  106. 

MORAVIAN-  (See  Mission.) 

MOSES— 
belief   in    him    incumbent  upon 

Jews,  598. 
MOSHEIM— 
his  account  of  the  discord  be- 
tween early  Christians,  610. 
history     of     the     doctrines    of 

Christianity,  627—628. 
his  opinion  considered,  627,  871, 
MOTHER— 
riglits  to  property,  according  to 
Yajnavalkya,   Vishnu,     Katya- 
yana,  Vyasa,  Narada,  Vrihaspati, 
Dayabhaga,  Dayatattwa,  876— 
378. 


M  D  PT  Y.    (See  Assessor.) 

MUNDAKA  UPANI8HAD,  19  to  81- 

M  U  N  R  O,    Sir    Thomas.    (See 
Natives  of  India.) 

MYSTERIES— 
belief   in   the    Christian—,    not 
made  imperative  by  the  scrip- 
tures, 555. 

NANAK— 

worship  of  his  followers,  96. 
his  followers,  R%mmohun  Roy's- 
sympathy  with,  211. 

NARADA.    (See  Mother.) 

NATIVE  JUDICIAL  OFFICERS  — 
(See  Judges.) 
their  duties,  243. 
their  responsibility,  243. 
character  of,  244. 
salary  of,  245. 

NATIVES  OF  INDIA - 

employment  to  high  posts  of,  268^ 
269. 

employment  to  revenue  depart- 
ment, 291—293. 

opinion  of  Sir  Thomas  Munbo^ 
Mr.  Rickards,  Mr.  Ellis  on 
the  appointment  of,  293. 

state  of  education  among,  299. 

their  intelligence,  299. 

their  intellectual  activity,  176. 

morality  and  religion  among^  176,. 
296. 

Their  capability  for  improve- 
ment, 299. 

their  poverty,  288. 

extravagance  in  marriage,  fune- 
rals and  religious  ceremonies^ 

281. 
state  of  industry  among,  298. 

physical  condition  of,  295. 
increase  of  population,  298. 
their  opinion  regarding  the  Bri- 
tish rule,  300. 

NATURE— 

not  the  cause  of  the  world,  8—9. 
NBSTORIANS.    (See  Mission.) 
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NEWS-WRITERS— 
employed  in   the   Mohummudan 
Courts,  465. 

NEWTON     Sir     Isaac— (See 

Trinity.) 
his  opinion  considered,  660,  871, 
872. 

NACHIKBTA— 
his  history,  47. 

NYAYA— (See  Education.) 
attacked,  150. 
vindicated,  155. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  - 

quotations  from -referred  to  in 
the  New,  show  the  unity  of 
(iod  and  the  inferiority  of 
the  Messiah,  637  to  642. 

passages  in — ,  in  support  of  the 
Deity  of  Jesus  considered,  643 
to  664. 

should    be    studied    before    the 

New,  666. 
OM— 

its  excellence,  52. 

explained,  83,  84. 

its  similarity  of  sound  to  Greek  cdv 
84. 

OM  TAT8AT  - 
explained,  83  to  84. 
meaning   according    to    Bhaga- 
vadgita;  84. 

ORIENTAL   LANGUAGES-(fJ  e  e 
Allegory,  Metaphor.) 
plural  number  expresses  respect 
in,  624. 

PANCHAIT.    {See  Jury.) 

PANTHEISM— 

distinguished  from  vedantism, 
69,  122. 

PARABLE— 

of  the  prodigal  son,  534,  696. 
the  sowers,  512,  522. 
the  talents,  509. 
the  ten  virgins,  509. 
the  rich  young^an,  515,  588. 
the  faithful  steward,  528. 
the  good  Samaritan,  525. 
the  kingdom  of  God,  505,  581. 


PASSIONS— 
overcome  by  earnest  prayer  and 

heartfelt  desire,  553. 
overcome    by    repentance    and 

solemn  meditation,  185. 

PATANJALI— 
system  of,  attacked,  151. 
vindicated,  158. 

PEASANTRY    OF     INDIA.    (See 

Ryot.) 

their  food,  house  and  clothing 
described,  207,  298. 

PERMANENT     SETTLEMENT— 
why  introduced,  290. 

how  and  upon  what  principle 
revenue  was  assessed,  278. 

benefits  to  proprietors,  280,  288. 

benefits  to  Government,  280,  287,. 
304. 

increase  of  the  value  of  estates^ 
287-288. 

increase  of  transit  and  export 
duties,  288. 

cultivation  of  waste  land,  288. 

condition  of  ryots  under,  278. 

compared  with  and  preferred  to> 
the  Ryotwary  system,  280,  281,. 
304,  305. 

statement  regarding  the  result 
of,  304,  305. 

PLEADERS— 
Native—,  not  well  treated  by  the 

Judges,  243. 
their  character,  245. 
Want  of  influence  of,  256. 

POLICE— 

abuse  of  power  by— how  reme- 
died, 249. 

POLYGAMY— 
attempt  by  Madhu  Sing  to  stop». 

121,  879. 
evils  of,  379. 
when     allowable    according    to- 

Yajnavalkya    and    Mann,  121^ 

380. 
legislation    advisable    to  pat  a. 
stop  to,  880. 
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POLYTHEISM  -  (See     Idolatry, 
Hinduism.) 
Hiadas  try  to  reconcile  their — , 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  God,  562. 

JPRAKRITI— 

worship  of— ,  loads  to  darkness, 

76. 
PRAYASCHITTA— 74. 

PRAYER.— 

Secrecy  in,  489. 

Lord's  prayer,  489. 

enables  a  man  to  overcome 
passions  and  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  558. 

PRECEPTS  OF  JESUS,  487  to  543. 
two    great    commandments,  506, 

518,  525. 
sennon  on  the  mount,  487. 
•  ^commandments  against    murder 
and  adultery  extended,  488. 
K5hariJ;y   enjoined,  488,  499.    530, 

537,  542. 
.secrecy  in  well-doing,  489. 
pray  in  secret,  489. 
•dependence  on  God,  490. 
.what  defiles  a  man,  498. 
doing  the  will  of  the  father,  491. 
humility,  499,  515. 
readiness  for  the  Lord,  508. 
-except  a  man  be  born  again    he 
cannot    see    the    kingdom    of 
God,  540. 
'Seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its 

righteousness,  529,  540. 
love  your  enemies,  520. 
riches  deprecated,  528,  529. 
love  of  God,  528. 
render  unto    CsBsar  the    things 

that  are  Caesar's,  505. 
idle  words  condemned,  495. 
the  things   of  the  ^orld     con- 
demned, 490. 
-divorce  condemned,  601. 
moral  in  what  sense  used  in  the 

precepts,  549,  550. 
:alon6  suflBcient  for  salvation,  550, 

568,  698,  695. 
■not  only  a  code  of  morality  but 
also  a  code  of  religion,  560. 


PRECEPTS  OP  JB8U8— Contd. 
scriptural  passages  showing  their 
sufficiency,  568-569. 

PRESS— 

want  of  a  public— ,  as  a  check  on 
judicial  irregularities,  241. 

PRESS  REGULATIONS— 

the  nature  and  scope  of  the  res- 
trictions, 451-452. 

origin  of  437,  447. 

history  of  the  agitation  against, 
447-448. 

reasons  against,  437  to  442,  451  to 
467. 

memorial  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
437  to  443. 

appeal  to  the  King  in  Council, 
445  to  467. 

PRIDEAUX,  Dr.- 
book  on  Connections  referred  to, 

672 
on  Isaiah  IX,  6,  7,  672. 

PRIVY  COUNCIL— 
right  of  appeal    whether  bene- 
ficial, 258-259. 
value  of  suits  in  which  appeal 
allowed,  304. 

PROVINCIAL  COURTS— 
powers  of,  253. 
number  of,  253. 
fonnerly  also  Courts  of  Circuit, 

253. 
diflference    between—,    and   the 

District  Courts,  252-253. 

PURANAS- 

attacked,  159. 

vindicated,  161  to  166. 
PURITY— 

not  attainable  by  superstitious 

practices,  70. 
how  attained,  70. 

RAGHUNANDANA— 
(See  Gayatri,  Burning  of  widows,) 

RAMMOHUN  ROY— 
autobiography,  223  to  225. 
causes  of  his  visit  to  England,  286. 
his  journey  to  Prance,  926. 
his  idea  of  God  and  religion,  13o, 
136,211,198,207,208. 
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RAMMOHUN  ROY— Contd. 

the  doctrines  of  Christianity  pub- 
licly denied  by  675,  686,  687. 

nobody  could  be  opposed  to  the 
worship  taught  by,  1S6. 

sympathy  with  the  followers  of 
Nanak,  Dadoo,  Kabir,  Santa 
and  the  Sannyasis,  211. 

sympathy  with  the  Unitarians, 
211. 

his  love  of  liberty,  928,  927. 

his  opinion  of  Europeans,  236. 

speech  on  settlement  by  Euro- 
peans, 917. 

speech  at  London,  917. 

translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment attempt<ed,  884. 

RANJIT  SING— 
his  power  and  character,  234. 

RATHBONB,  Mr.  WnxiAM  -letter 
to—,  925. 

RE-BIRTH,  160,  164. 

REDEEMER— 
Job  XIX.  24-26,  explained,  708. 

REDEMPTION— (See  Atonement.) 
what  is  meant  by,  724. 

REES,  Dr.  T.— 
letter  to,  921. 

REFORM  BILL— 
Rammohun  Roy's  joy  at  the  pas- 
sing of,  925. 
Rammohun  Roy's  opinion  on,  925. 

REGISTRATION— 
of  deeds,  plan  recommended,  248, 
249. 

REGULATION. 
(See    LaiUf    Legiskition,   Codiflca- 
lion,) 

RENT— (See  Ryot.) 

rates  of,  272. 

rates  of,  what  it  is  in  theory,  272, 
274. 

principle  upon  which  it  is  regu- 
lated, 274. 

frequent  increase  of,  273. 

excessive,  291. 

further  increase  should  be  inter- 
dicted, 278,  290,  291. 


RENT-Cowtd. 
re-measurements  to  be  interdict-^ 

ed,  278. 
maximum  to  be  fixed,  290,  805. 
how  paid,  274. 

arrears  how  realized,  275,  276. 
abwabs — ,  289. 

REPENTANCE— (See  Sin.) 
scriptural      passages      shewing 
repentance   sufficient    for    the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  695,  696, 718k. 
REPORTS— 
Law  Reports,  want  of,  241. 

RESUMPTION— (See  LaMieraj.) 

REVENUE— 
from  whom  collected  by  Govern- 
ment, 275. 
'   arrears,    imprisonment  for    non- 
realization  of,  281. 
arrears  how  realized,  275,  276. 
proportion  of  the  arrears,  275. 

REVENUE  COURTS— (See  CoUec 

tors.) 
REVENUE  SALE 

abuses  of,  277. 

remedy  proposed,  277. 

how  conducted,  276. 

what  indulgence  given  to  the  de- 
faulter, 276. 

^'arning  given  to  the  defaulter^. 
276. 

causes  of  frequent  sales  of  lands,. 
281. 

purchasers  at — ,  who  are,  276. 

REVENUE  SYSTEM  - 

(See  Zamindar,  Pennanent  8ettle^ 
tnent,  Ryot,  Ryotwary  System.) 

under  the  Mahomedan  Rule,  271, 
272,  289. 

deviation  from  the  System  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  regretted,  283. 

reduction  of  Revenue  Establish- 
ment proposed,  291  to  293. 

RICKARDS,  Mr.— (See  Natives  oj 
India.) 
Rickards'   **  India,"   letters  from, 
927,  928. 

RIG  VEDA.     (See  Burning    of    wi- 
dows.) 
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lUTBB— (Bee  Hinduisnu) 

oboorvanco  of,  fit  for  the  igno- 
rant and  should  not  be  taught 
by  the  learned,  846. 

not  indispensable  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
15, 16, 129. 

do  not  lead  to  salvation,  25,  839, 
845,  846. 

obfservance  of  religious  rites  only 
selfish,  75. 

leads  to  misery,  75. 

source  of  pain  according  to  Upa- 
nishad  and  Bhagavadgita,  827. 

RYOTS— (See  Rent.) 

condition  of,  278,  280. 

mode  of  improving  the  condition 
of,  suggested,  278. 

pb3iiiical  condition  of,  295. 

incapability  to  accumulate  capi- 
tal, 282. 

rate  of  wages,  297. 

their  food.  297. 

houses,  298. 

clothing,  298. 

their  position  under  the  Mahome- 
dan  Rule,  289. 

rights  of  Khudkasht,-  272. 

who  are  Khudkasht  Ryots,  272. 

rights  violated,  288. 

Khudkasht— little  benefitted  by 
the  Regulations  of  1793,  289. 

how  treated  by  middlemen,  279. 

protection  of,  laws  not  sufficient 
for,  279. 

how  justice  and  protection  can 
be  secured  for  ryots,  278,  279. 

RYOTWARY  SYSTEM— 
compared   with   the    zemindary 

system,  280,  304. 
abuses    by   sul>ordiiiatc    officers 

and  their  remedies,  281,  282. 

Collectors  should  not    have  the 

power  of  Magistrat-cs,  282. 
evils  of,  281,  303. 

Statement  regarding  the,  in 
Madran,  304. 

43ABAT— 

a  convert — his  works  against 
Christianity,  557. 


SABBATH— 

morning  service  quoted,  750. 
healing,  520,  531. 

SABBLLIUS— 
his  opinion  about  Jesus,  761. 

SACRIFICE.    (See    Rites,   atotie- 

ment.) 
obedience  better  than,  701. 
not  sufficient  for  salvation,  699. 

SANKER  SASTRI— 
probably  an  Englishman,  89. 
controversy  with  him,  80—100. 

8ANKHYA— 
attacked,  151. 
vindicated,  158. 

SALVATION.  (Se  Beatitude.) 
cannot  be  obtained  by  faith  in 

Christ,  554. 
cannot  be   obtained  by  dogmas, 

553. 
sacrifice  not  sufficient  for,  099. 
precepts  of  Jesus  sufficient  for, 

691-694. 
knowledge  of  CJod  is  the  only  way 

to,  110. 
the  only  means  of  attaining,  227. 

obedience  to  God  sufficient  for. 


555. 


SAVIOUR— 
epithet  explained,  605. 

the  epithet  applied  to  many   in 

the  scripture,  605,  655, 716,  719, 

720. 
Jesus  is  a  saviour  for  inculcating 

the  word  of  God,  605. 
term  applied  to  Christ  alone  in 

the  New  Testament,  789. 

SCRIPTURES - 
their  translation  in  Bengalee  not 

i*ea<l,  884. 
present  used  for  the  future  in, 

585. 
mmlc    of    reconcilling    apparent 

contradictions  in,  631. 

difficulties  arising  from  neglect- 
ing this  mode,  631. 

SERMON  ON  THE  iMount,  487. 
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SHAMACHAR  DURPAN— 
Attack  against  Hindiisim  by,  147. 
strictures  against  Hindu  philoso- 
phy, 149, 150, 159. 

SIN— 

its  definition,  46. 

•unconnected  with  diet  and  rites, 
46. 

M^t  two  kinds,  196. 

•<»xpiation  of,  184. 

forgiven  freely  according  to 
scriptures,  723. 

whether  it  is  self-sufficiency  to 
expect  to  be  saved  by  repen- 
tance, and  virtuous  life,  197. 

forgiveness  obtained  by  repen- 
tance only,  552,  572,  695. 

Jesus'  power  of  forgiving-— dis- 
cussed, 589, 590, 848—850. 

iiiigels  also  forgive  sin,  608. 

<*ommitted  against  the  infinite  is 
not  infinite,  729. 

punishment  of,  185. 

♦'ternal  punishment  of  — 

unreasonable,  729. 

<?verla8ting  fire,  &c.,  in  the  ori- 
ginal   Greek    does    not    mean 
eternal,  729. 

STNGING— 
in  divine  contemplation  authoriz- 
ed by  Yajnavalkya,  94. 

iiJKANDA  PURANA.    (See  Burning 
of  widows,  Custom.) 

SOx\  OF  GOD— (See  Jesus,) 

angels  of  God  and  some  ancients 
called,  577. 

^Hat  it  is,  52, 152,  153. 

«  »'  I R I T  U  A  L  DEVOTION-  (See 
/Worship,) 
«f  two  kinds,  208. 

SPIRITUAL   TBACHER-(See 

Guru.)  ^ 
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SUBRAHMANNYA  SHASTRI— 
controversy  with  him,  12P— 181. 

SUDDBR  AMINa- 
their  powers,  248. 

new  arrangements  suggested,  247, 
248. 

SUDDBR  DBWANY  ADAWLAT— 
the  ability  of  the  Judges,  258. 
suggestions  for  improving,  258. 
should  hAve  the  power  of  issuing 

writ  of  Habeas  corpus,  258, 
pleaders  of,  245. 

SUDDBR  NIZAMUT  ADAWLUT— 
competency  of  the  Judges,  261. 
procedure  of,  260. 

SUDRAS-- 
capablf'  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 

SUKilDE— 
by  pilgrims,  106. 
by  widows,  106. 

SUPREME    UEING-(See    God, 
Deittjy  Vedanta,  Worship.) 

accurate  and  positive  knowledge 
of,  not  possible,  7,  40,  188. 

known  by  his  works,  7,  8. 

nature  of,  28. 

described,  8,  26,  28,  89,  40. 

persons  entitled  to  worship,  70. 

worship  of,  to  be  taught  to  all, 
188. 

worship  of,  practicable,  nay  ob- 
ligatory, 123.      . 

SUPREME  COURT— 

enormous  cost  to  suitors,  285. 
the  above  pointed  out  by   two 
successive  grand  juries,  285. 

extension  of  its  jurisdiction  whe- 
ther advisable,  285. 

SUTTEE  -(See  Burning  of  tvidows,) 

TALMUD     SANHEDRIM— shows 
Isaiah  IX.  6,  referred  to  Heze- 
kiah,  678. 

TANTRAS— 

their  indecency,  99. 
(attacked,  159. 

vindicated,  161  to  166. 
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